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3n  fflematimn 


In  the  death  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Garrett,  Bryn  Mawr  has  lost  a  loyal 
and  generous  friend.  Every  one  connected  with  the  college  feels  gratitude 
for  her  past  friendship,  for  her  sympathy  and  her  help.  Accordingly  we  the 
editors  and  contributors  of  the  Lantern  of  1915,  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express,  for  ourselves  and  for  all  who  have  ever  been  connected  with  this 
our  annual  publication,  our  deep  regret  for  Miss  Garrett's  death,  and  our 
grateful  appreciation  of  her  steadfast  and  wise  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
Bryn  Mawr. 
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No.  23  BRYN  MAWR  Spring,  1915 

Editorial 

WE  know  that  in  an  earlier  day  the  studious  took  refuge 
within  the  high,  sheltering  walls  of  monasteries  or  convents, 
and  whatever  our  attitude  towards  the  recluses  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they 
obtained  the  seclusion  and  opportunity  for  work  which  they 
desired.  When  we  read  of  Heloi'se  that,  "all  her  days  were  con- 
secrated to  the  study  of  holy  letters,"  we  are  satisfied  that  she  had 
withdrawn  from  the  world — from  her  point  of  view  at  least — to 
some  purpose.  So  much  we  may  recognize  without  advocating  a 
return  to  mediae valism,  or  to  a  prolonged  sequestered  existence. 
To-day,  for  most  of  us,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  contemplative 
life  is  the  four  years  we  spend  in  college,  that  brief  period  of  time 
in  which  we  detach  ourselves  from  life  in  order  to  fit  ourselves  to 
return  to  it.  This  is  an  age,  we  are  advised,  of  progress, — espe- 
cially it  is  the  age  of  efficiency.  Colleges  have  heard  the  demand 
for  efficiency  in  the  market  place,  and  have  striven  to  meet  it. 
Tentatively  at  first,  but  more  and  more  confidently,  they  have 
opened  their  doors  to  outside  influences  and  activities,  and  have 
suffered  Philanthropist,  Philistine  and  Athlete,  in  the  name  of 
efficiency,  to  invade  "the  seat  of  the  humanities"  and  set 
up  their  petty  organizations.  It  would  be  a  very  bold  person 
who  should  lift  his  voice  against  the  universal  idol,  but  it 
needs   no  great  penetration  to  discern  the  fallacy  of  regarding 
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activity  and  efficiency  as  synonymous.  Efficiency  certainly 
implies  useful  activity,  and  useful  activity  obviously  requires  a 
well-stored  mind  and  a  disciplined  intellect.  The  contribution 
which  a  college  can  make  toward  efficiency  is  intellectual  equip- 
ment,— something  hardly  to  be  acquired  save  in  the  old  accus- 
tomed way,  amid  tranquil  surroundings,  such  as  favour  the  exercise 
of  thought  and  contemplation.  Not  beset  with  conflicting  and 
heterogeneous  claims,  nor  distracted  by  the  call  of  fictitious  obliga- 
tions, can  one  best  secure  that  equipment.  "In  the  five  or  six 
impatient  minutes  before  dinner  is  quite  ready,"  says  Lamb,  "who 
would  dream  of  taking  up  the  Faery  Queen  as  a  stop-gap?  "  In  our 
college,  seemingly  remote  from  noise  and  turmoil,  a  chosen  spot 
for  long,  uninterrupted  days  of  study,  how  many  of  us  can  meet  his 
ironic  question  without  a  sense  of  guilty  confusion? 

We  like  to  hear  it  said  that  Bryn  Mawr  is  a  youthful  Oxford, 
and  we  profess  to  hold  constantly  before  our  eyes  the  ideal  of  that 
venerable  university.  Each  year,  on  the  first  of  May,  when  we 
have  sung  the  hymn  of  the  Magdalen  scholars,  our  thoughts  invol- 
untarily turn  to  that  older  college  to  which,  it  pleases  us  to 
believe,  we  are  in  spirit  allied.  Here  too  are  "sacred  and  sunless 
courts,"  and  "dark  verdure  grateful  and  restful  to  bookish  eyes," 
such  as  entranced  James's  passionate  pilgrim.  Here  the  "gray-green 
quadrangles  stand  forever  open  with  a  noble  and  trustful  hos- 
pitality." Nor  do  we  forget  that  Arnold  in  his  eulogy  of  Oxford 
smilingly  acknowledges  the  presence  of  "young  barbarians,  all  at 
play."      Nevertheless,  to  him  Oxford  was  not  only  the  visible 

Oxford,  "so  venerable,  so  lovely spreading  her  gardens  to  the 

moonlight,  and  whispering  from  her  towers  the  last  enchantments 
of  the  Middle  Age,"  but  a  "home  of  contemplation,"  actually 
"unravaged  by  the  fierce  intellectual  life  of  our  century  .  .  . 
serene!" 
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Sonnet 

(Imitation  of  XIV  Century  Italian) 

I  will  not  crown  thee  with  an  aureole 

Lest  thy  light  laughter  blow  it  all  away; 
Or  make  thee  on  some  highway  of  the  soul 

A  shrine  whereto  I  may  resort  and  pray; 
Or  chant  thee  from  love's  ancient  psalter-roll 

Lest  that  thy  wings  permit  thee  not  to  stay. 

Then  be  thy  halo  of  the  young  moonlight, 

And  daffodils  the  token  of  thy  grace — 
Thy  songs  at  morning  when  most  pure  and  bright 

The  dayspring  flows,  proceeding  from  the  place 
Lit  by  the  tide  of  the  dissolving  stars :  so  bless 

This  fleeting  life  with  thine  own  liveliness. 

Winifred  GoodaU,  1914. 
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F.  P.  A. 

THE  debt  of  literature  to  journalism  continues  to  grow.  That  depart- 
ment of  a  daily  paper  known  of  old  as  "the  funny  column,"  once  a 
mere  formless  aggregation  of  pleasantries,  has  now,  in  its  best  exam- 
ples, attained  such  unity,  individuality,  and  charm  as  raise  it  to  the  status 
of  art.  In  at  least  one  instance  it  has  made  a  reputation.  The  legend  that 
nightly  flames  above  the  lights  of  New  York — "Do  you  know  F.  P.  A. 
is  with  The  Tribune?" — signally  attests  the  popularity  of  Franklin  P. 
Adams,  editor  of  The  Conning  Tower. 

What  explains  this  popularity  ?  Not  humour  alone ;  the  Tower  is  by  no 
means  exclusively  humourous,  and  its  humour  is  subtle.  I  seek  the  expla- 
nation in  human  loneliness,  especially  the  great  loneliness  of  New  York. 
The  Tower  is  a  social  product;  in  its  present  form  it  owes  its  existence  to  the 
evolution  of  a  new  social-literary  type,  the  "contrib."  The  meaning  of  this 
word,  and  of  its  derivative  "contribitis,"  is  illustrated  in  the  following  verses : 

"My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

My  stuff  within  the  Tower. 
So  was  it  first  when  I  began 
The  quest  of  every  colyum  fan; 
So  is  it  now,  just  as  of  old, 

A  wondrous  hour 
Whenever  I  escape  the  can — 
But  I  would  wish  my  heart  to  be 
Leaping  a  bit  more  frequently." 

And  in  these,  by  the  same  contrib: 

"THE   BRAMBLE   BUSH   LEAGUE" 

"'Tis  the  voice  of  the  scribbler  (you're  heard  me  before) 
He  has  zincked  me  too  oft,  but  I  send  more  and  more. 
As  New  Yorkers  a  seat  in  the  subway  desire, 
So  I  to  a  place  in  the  colyum  aspire. 
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I  opened  The  Tribune,  and  marked  in  a  huff 
How  the  Czar  of  The  Tower  was  canning  my  stuff ; 
Which  made  me  so  angry,  I  reached  for  my  pen, 
And  took  my  revenge  by  contribbing  again." 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  glossary,  learning  the  traditions  of  the 
Tower  is  a  process  of  some  length.  When  one  knows  that  "the  zinc"  is  the 
editor's  wastebasket,  and  when  one  has  mastered  enough  of  the  abbreviative 
method  to  translate  at  sight  such  sentences  as  this : 

"Old  Charley  Towne,  the  w.  k.  contrib,  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  McClure's,  and  the  Tower  wishes  him  the  s.  he  so  r.  d." — one 
is  still  only  a  beginner.  But  the  labour  of  initiation  is  repaid  many 
times  over  in  the  feeling  of  "warmth  and  intimacy"  that  enfolds,  not  only 
the  contrib,  but  the  near-contrib  who  has  progressed  no  further  than  the 
zinc,  and  the  non-contrib  who  has  never  even  reached  the  postbox. 

Yet,  though  contribs  so  abound  that  even  an  "All-Contrib's"  issue  of 
the  Tower  is  not  unknown,  their  credit  only  adds  to  their  leader's ;  for  the 
raising  and  commanding  of  such  a  corps  of  volunteers  is  F.  P.  A's  peculiar 
achievement.  The  devices  he  employs  for  this  and  other  ends  deserve  analy- 
sis. One  of  the  most  fruitful  is  the  series,  such  as  "Pet  Names,"  of  which 
the  following,  by  contribs,  are  examples: 

"My  tennis-shoes  are  all  worn  out, 
They're  naught  but  rents  and  holes; 
I  call  'em  'Corporations,'  for 
They  haven't  any  soles." 

"When  frost  is  on  the  hips  and  haws, 
My  coat  is  hardly  warm  enough; 
I  call  the  wrap  Ambition,  'cause 
It  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff." 

Vers  libre  is  one  of  his  targets.  "We  don't  know  much  about  Poetry 
[A  voice:  'you  said  something']  but  we  know  what  we  don't  like — Vers 
Liore. 

"One  might  indent  and  capitalize  the  Weather  Eeport,  or  the  Arrival 
of  Buyers,  or  an  editorial  until  it  resembles  Vers  Libre,  nor  would  it  always 
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be  inferior  to  most  of  the  Fetterless  Poetry.     One  might?     Nay,  one  is 
about  to: 

THE  WEATHER  REPORT 
"For  this  vicinity:    Fair 
And  cooler;  northeast  winds. 
For  Eastern  Pennsylvania:    Fair 
To-day  and  to-morrow;  moderate 
North  to  northeast  winds. 
Scattered  showers  have  occurred 
Over  the  sections  south 
And  west  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  Eivers.     It  is  cooler 
Over  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
The  Lake  region  and  southward 
Over  the  Ohio  and  lower  Mississippi  Valleys." 

Of  his  censorship  over  the  Tower  itself  the  following  passage-at-arms 
reveals  the  austerity. 

"This  Spear  of  Sapience  is  in  receipt  of  many  verses,  from  t.  to  t., 
moulded  in  the  French  forms.  The  rules  of  versification  regarding  these 
forms  are  rigid,  and  we  countenance  nothing  below  constructional  perfec- 
tion. Themes  adaptable  for  such  treatment  generally  are  inconsequential, 
and — in  verse  especially — when  you  haven't  anything  to  say  you  ought  to 
say  it  perfectly." 

Next  day  appeared, 

"Lines  on  Reading  This  Column's  Edict  Against  Imperfections  in  the 
Construction  of  French  Verse-Forms." 

"I  sent  thee  late  a  rondeau  neat, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 

It  would  not  canned  be ; 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  bleat 

At  my  infirmity 
At  writing  verse,  since  when  I  swear 

Not  at  myself,  but  thee!" 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  sometimes  even  suspends  the  comic  function  of 
the  Tower  to  admit  into  it,  on  their  poetic  merits,  verses  wholly  serious. 
He  follows  Eugene  Field  in  his  love  of  translations,  more  or  less  up-to-date, 
from  the  classic  poets,  especially  Horace. 

"The  Cold  Wave  of  32  B.  C." 
Horace:  Booh  I,  Ode  9. 
"It  is  cold,  0  Thaliarchus,  and  Soracte's  crest  is  white ; 
There  is  skating  on  the  Tiber:  there  is  No  Relief  in  Sight. 
Tell  the  janitor  the  radiator's  absolutely  cold     .     .     . 
Let  us  crack  a  quart  of  Sabine ;  I've  a  case  of  four-year-old." 

While  the  summit  of  the  Tower  thus  penetrates  the  cool  air  of  culture, 
its  base  is  washed  by  the  warm  rushing  current  of  contemporary  life.  It  is 
of  and  for  Few  York.  Even  F.  P.  A.  never  struck  a  more  responsive  chord 
than  in  the  immortal  quatrain : 

"Transportation  is  vexation; 
Walking  is  as  bad; 
The  well-known  L  is  slowernel, 
And  the  subway  drives  me  mad." 

Equally  local  is, 

"THE  EIFFEL  OF  EPHEMERALITY  " 

"Fleeting,  they  say,  is  a  woman's  love; 
Fades  too  quickly  the  blooming  flower; 
Whiteness  dures  on  a  blanched  glove 
Somewhat  less  than  a  flying  hour. 

"Sunder  quickly  the  ties  that  bind ; 

Vanishes  fame  of  the  prince  or  pote; 
But — have  you  ever  had  your  shoes  shined 
On  a  Staten  Island  ferryboat?" 

Yet  this  sensibility  to  local  conditions  is  but  one  aspect  of  a  sympathy 
so  broadly  human  that  it  is  known  and  counted  on  by  all  who  have  human 
needs  at  heart.    As  witness : 
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.  _  "The  Belgians  need  food,  urgently ;  there  will  be  privation  in  Germany 
and  France  this  winter ;  the  Socialists  cannot  go  on  without  your  help ;  the 
Stage  Society  needs  assistance;  you  might  contribute  to  the  $550,000 
alumnae  are  trying  to  raise  to  rebuild  the  Wellesley  College  edifice  that  was 
burned  last  winter ;  spend  all  the  money  you  can  in  American  shops  on  home- 
made stuff;  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Campaign  Committee  could  use  a  piece 
of  change;  and  when  you  have  finished  attending  to  all  these  things,  let  us 
know.  We  have  other  causes,  take  it  from  last  evening's  mail,  that  we 
ought  to  espouse  in  this  Urge  of  Uplift." 

For  the  Tower  is,  above  all,  the  expression  of  a  personality.  In  "The 
Diary  of  Our  Own  Samuel  Pepys"  it  is  this  and  little  else. 

"December  19 — Stayedi  in  all  the  day  with  my  wife,  reading  her  .  .  . 
some  stories  from  Mistress  Gerould's  'Vain  Oblations,'  very  well  done, 
too,  though  with  strange  subjects.  But  the  lady  knoweth  her  craft,  which 
is  rare  knowledge  these  days  of  helter-skelter  writing.  With  my  wife  to  the 
chyrurgeon's,  and  he  tells  her  she  is  in  a  low  state  of  health,  which  discour- 
aged her  greatly,  poor  wretch. 

"December  20 — I  had  a  great  feast  of  chicken  and  prune-whip,  which 
Olive  buildeth  with  more  art  than  she  doeth  most  things.  But  she  shewed 
me  a  pink  waist  she  made,  having  learned  how  at  the  night  sewing-school, 
which  she  is  ever  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  get  to  that  she  forgetteth  to  turn 
down  my  bed.  But  I  cannot  have  everything,  I  suppose,  and  the  waist  did 
become  her  very  much. 

"December  22— Up,  very  weary  and  distraught,  and  J.  Williams  came 
and  we  for  a  walk  through  the  town;  but  I  poor  company.  All  day  at  the 
office  essaying  to  work,  and  did  some  too;  but  tore  up  the  manuscript  and 
threw  it  into  my  zinc  basket,  feeling  myself  unworthy  to  land,  as  they  say, 
in  my  own  journal.  Home  to  dinner,  and  found  my  wife  much  better,  and 
in  high  spirits.  To  the  news-office,  and  ran  through  my  stint  without  much 
pains,  and  with  some  content  to  myself,  too. 

"December  23 — To  an  armory  with  L.  Beed,  the  scrivener,  and  played 
at  indoor  tennis,  a  poor  game  at  best,  but  I  not  without  skill  thereat;  and 
beat  him  2  setts.  ...  To  a  haberdasher's,  where  I  bought  a  blue  tye ; 
but  I  doubt  it  will  look  as  fine  on  me  as  it  did  in  the  case.  Yet  were  I 
always  so  analytical  I  might  wear  but  little,  Heaven  help  me. 

"December  31 — Up  early,  and  to  the  office,  and  musing  on  how  this  day 
a  year  ago  I  began  work  in  this  office,  and  how  it  hath  been  a  pleasant  place 
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to  be  in;  but  thinking  of  the  many  duties  I  had  neglected  and  the  works 
I  should  have  done,  but  had  not  the  skill  nor  the  knowledge  to  do,  did  cast 
me  down  in  a  gloom.  Yet  I  did  try;  and  all  the  failures  were  due  to  my 
own  ignorance  and  limitations.  Which  is  the  deepest  kind  of  discourage- 
ment. For  when  I  have  an  excuse,  such  as  illness,  or  unpleasant  associations 
in  the  office,  or  employers  that  withhold  praise  but  are  prodigal  with  censure, 
I  can  justify  myself,  saying,  if  things  had  been  otherwise,  I  might  have  done 
great  things.  But  to  know  one's  failure  to  do  them  is  attributable  to  none 
but  one's  self,  is  a  dreary  thing  to  ponder  on.  So  I  did  go,  like  a  zany,  and 
have  many  cups  of  claret  punch  and  sing  and  make  merry  with  W.  Irwin 
and  Will  Dochan  and  E.  Hendrick  and  others,  and  home  very  late,  in  a  cab, 
which  cost  me  10  s." 

Artistic  temperament  in  all  its  sensitiveness,  humanity  at  its  kindliest 
— in  those,  and  not  in  versatile  brilliancy  alone,  consists  the  distinctive  at- 
traction of  F.  P.  A. 

Charlotte  Isabel  Claflin,  1911. 


The  North  Wind  to  a  Dutiful  Beast  Midway 
Between  the  Dial  and  the  Foot  of  a  Garden  Clock 

Why  clamber  up  the  pedestal? 

Steal  from  me  half  an  hour  and  be  made 
Rich.     Climb 
Down  and  bask, 
Little  lizard. 
In  the  blizzard, 
Who  shall  ask 
The  time? 
Be  persuaded.     Do  not  be  afraid; 
Your  conscientious  feet  sha'n't  fall. 

Marianne  Moore,  1909. 
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Gloria  Mundi:    A  Study  of  Chivalric  Imagery  in 
Middle-English  Religious  Poetry 

THE  grave  discerning  smile  of  the  Comic  Spirit  surely  rested  no  more 
benignly  on  any  point  in  the  life  of  poetry  than  on  the  moment  when 
chivalry  came  into  being.  For  the  Spirit  delights  in  the  humour  of 
unconscious  causes  and  unexpected  by-products,  when  these  contribute  to 
some  ultimate  harmony  of  effects;  and  though  the  pious  ardour  of  the 
mediaeval  Church,  setting  in  motion  the  machinery  of  chivalry  and  the 
Crusades  for  the  defense  of  the  Faith,  could  hardly  have  foreseen  the  tre- 
mendous imaginative  force  which  would  thereby  be  liberated,  and  would 
naturally  react  with  something  of  surprise  to  a  result  apparently  alien  to  its 
purposes,  a  prophetic  vision  would  carry  beyond  the  initial  shock  to  the  later, 
gentler  contact  whereby  the  literature  of  piety  enriched  itself  from  the  treas- 
ure of  chivalry.1 

When  songs,  ringing  with  the  thrill  of  high  adventure  and  the  glory  of 
hardihood,  begin  to  echo  in  the  quiet  English  cloisters  where  the  monuments 
of  mediaeval  piety  took  form,  there  must  be,  for  the  devout  ear,  a  menace  in 
the  music.  Wholly  natural  is  the  resentment  that  breathes  from  the  opening 
lines  of  our  earliest  extant  poem  on  the  Passion:2 

"I  hereth  nu  one  lutele  tale,  that  ich  eti  wille  telle 
As  we  vyndeth  it  i-write  in  the  godspelle. 
Nis  hit  nouht  of  Karlemagne  ne  of  the  Duze  Per 
Ac  of  cristes  throwinge.  that  he  tholede  her." 

The  prologue  to  the  ponderous  Cursor  Mundi3  echoes  after  a  long  interval 

the  same  concussion. 

"Many  y-hernes  rimes  for  to  here 
And  romans  red  on  maneres  sere. 

1 1  have  In  mind,  as  has  perhaps  been  implied,  to  suggest  only  the  reaction  of  the 
military  aspect  of  chivalry  on  religious  poetry ;  the  more  widely  discussed  and  unlimited 
question  of  the  inter-relationship  of  chivalric  ideals  of  love  and  the  cult  of  the  Virgin 
has  not  been  approached  in  this  discussion. 

s  Found  in  a  Ms.  of  the  middle  xiii  cent.,  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  ed.  Rev.  Richard 
Morris,   E.E.T.S.  vol.  49. 

3  Ed.  R.  Morris,  E.E.T.S.  vol.  57,  99,  101,  Pt.  I. 
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.     .     .     How  Charles  kyng  and  rouland  fouht 

Wit  sarrazins  wald  thai  na  saght. 

.     .     .     The  wisman  wil  o  wisdom  here 

The  foul  hym  dragkus  to  folie  nere. 

Quot  bote  is  to  sette  traueil 

On  thyng  that  may  not  auail 

That  es  hot  fantum  o  this  warld." 

The  poet  must  be  encouraged  to  devote  himself  to  the  safe  and  worthy 
themes  of  churchly  lore,  wherein 

"Find  he  sail  enogh  to  tell." 

There  is,  perhaps,  something  of  the  pathos  of  jealousy,  albeit  worthily 
motived,  in  the  attitude,  but  more  of  the  comedy  of  unawareness.  For  in 
the  very  pages  whose  author  stoutly  disclaims  all  affiliations  with  the  "fan- 
turns"  of  worldly  romance,  there  is  evidence  enough  that  within  the  limits  of 
didactic  chronicle  the  passion  for  the  adventurous  and  picturesque  waxed 
strong  and  craved  nourishment;  and  beneath  the  processes  that  brought 
about  the  surface  shock  between  the  romance  of  chivalry  and  the  tradition 
of  religious  poetry,  are  operating  deeper  laws  of  affinity.  Into  the  eager 
imagination  that  leavened  the  poetry  of  mediaeval  piety,  must  ultimately  be 
attracted  those  elements  in  the  new  material  that  are  congenial  to  it;  the 
picturesque  and  alluring  details  that  invested  chivalry,  as  a  fact  and  as  a 
theme,  with  irresistible  romance. 

In  the  Prologue  to  the  South  English  Legendary,  the  English  equiva- 
lent of  the  Legenda  Aurea,  the  affinity  between  the  phenomena  of  chivalry 
and  the  reverent  imagination  becomes  explicit.  The  poet  depicts  the  early 
struggles  of  Christianity  as  taking  place  upon  a  field  of  battle ;  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets  are  the  "trompors  and  arblastors";  John  the  Baptist  is  the 
standard-bearer;  Jesus  receives  his  knighthood  at  the  Baptism  of  Jordan. 
The  figure  is  more  than  the  stock  convention  of  "Christian  warfare";  the 
details  are  those  of  the  contemporary  idealisation  of  warfare4  that  is  chivalry. 
The  poem  concludes  :5 

"Men  wilneth  much  to  here  telle  of  batailes  and  of  kinge 
&  of  knihtes  that  hardi  were,  that  muche  del  is  lesinge. 
Of  roulond  &  of  oliver,  of  gy  of  warewike 

*  The  definition  is  that  of  M.  Gautier,  La  Chevalerie,  Chapitre  premier. 
5  The  citation   is  from   Ms.   Egert,   1993 ;   the   lines  cited  are  printed   by   Horstmann, 
Altenglische  Legenden,  p.  sv  (Einleitung). 
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that  hardi  were  bi  her  daiye,  &  ne  founde  nowhare  here  Hike. 

Whose  wilneth  muche  to  here  talen  of  suche  thinge, 

Hardi  batailes  he  may  here  her,  that  is  no  lesinge, 

Of  apostels  and  martirs,  that  hardi  knihtes  were, 

That  soffreden  that  lither  men  al  quic  here  limis  to  tere, 

&  studefast  were  in  bataile,  &  ni  flicchede  nouht  for  fere. 

Tellen  ichulle  bi  rewe  of  hem,  as  here  day  f  alleth  in  the  yere." 

There  is  but  slight  trace  here  of  the  didacticism  with  which  a  shallow 
imagination  emphasizes  the  incongruities  of  world  and  spirit.  There  is 
rather  the  recognition,  almost  prosaically  outspoken,  of  the  parallel  between 
the  secular  associations  of  chivalry  and  the  objects  of  devout  belief.  The 
parallel  will  be  fruitful  in  symbols ;  the  ever-present  notion  of  the  spiritual 
life  as  a  conflict  will  crystallize  in  striking  contemporary  imagery;  in  par- 
ticular, the  figure  of  the  chivalric  champion  will  offer  a  dramatic  metaphor 
for  the  protagonist  of  the  Christian  struggle. 

So  the  imagination  of  an  ardent  mystic,  triumphing  over  surface  incon- 
gruities, visualizes,  in  the  streets  of  Palestine,6 

"One  semblable  to  the  Samaritan,  and  somedel  to  Peres  the  Plow- 
man," 
who 

"Barfote  on  an  asse  bakke,  botelees  cam  prukye, 
Wyth-oute  spores  other  spere,  spakliche  he  loked, 
As  is  the  kynde  of  a  knyhte  that  cometh  to  be  dubbed, 
To  geten  hem  gylte  spores." 

Faith  in  a  window  cries,  "a,  file  David" — 

"As  doth  an  heraude  of  armes,  whan  auntrours  cometh  to  iusts." 

The  dreamer  would  know  of  the  tourney,  and  who  it  is  that  shall  "joust 
at  Jerusalem."  And  in  the  answer  of  the  "heraude"  is  reflected  the  coinci- 
dence of  image  with  idea  wherein  we  recognize  sincerity  of  imagination. 

"This  Jesus  of  his  gentrice  wole  iuste  in  Jiers  armes, 

In  his  helme  and  in  his  haberioun  liwmana  natura. 

'Who  shal  Iuste  with  Iesus  ?'  quod  I,  'Iuwes  or  scribes  ?' 

'Nay,'  quod  he,  'the  foule  fende,  and  Fals-dome  and  Deth.'  " 

"The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,  B.  text,  Pass,  xvii,  vv.  10  ff. 
Ed.  Skeat,  1896. 
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Here  the  wheel  has  come  full  circle;  the  picturesque  associations  of  the 
tourney  are  borne  directly,  on  the  wings  of  an  imagination  wholly  reverent, 
to  the  agony  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  level  drops,  perhaps,  at  the  recurrence 
of  the  figure,  where  Longius,  thrusting  with  the  spear,  is  made  to  "joust  with 
Jesus" ;  the  more  obvious  suggestion  of  the  incident  drags  the  metaphor  down 
to  a  kind  of  compromise  with  realism.  But  in  spite  of  the'  defect,  the  un- 
hesitating touch  shows  that  the  poet  trusted  the  imagination  of  his  audience. 
And  surely  there  would  have  been  little  need  to  doubt.  For  the  hero  of 
chivalry  is  only  the  hero  of  all  past  ages — man  fighting — in  knightly  belt 
and  spurs;  and  long  before  the  Norman  wrought  his  metamorphosis  of 
English  life  and  imagination,  Christian  poetry  had  been  charged  with  a 
battle-current  fully  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  days  of  joust  and  tourney. 
The  most  noble  metaphor  that  could  be  found  for  a  spiritual  leader,  in  the 
earliest  days  of  England's  Christianity,  is  framed  in  the  Dream  of  the  Rood, 
in  the  story  of  the  Crucifixion:'' 

"Then  the  young  hero  ungirded  himself,  that  was  God  Almighty, 
Strong  and  courageous.    He  ascended  the  high  cross 
Where  he  would  redeem  mankind,  proudly  in  the  sight  of  men." 

When  the  battle  is  over,  his  warriors  (hilderincas)  take  down  the  body 
of  the  hero,  "tired  after  the  mighty  strife."  The  impulse  that  creates  this 
metaphor  persists.  It  is  true  that  to  a  fourteenth  century  congregation, 
unlearned  in  lore,  the  splendid  lines  of  the  Vexilla  regis  prodeunt,  sung  at 
the  Church's  most  solemn  season,  spoke  only  through  their  music ;  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  were  without  the  instinct  of  their  forefathers  for  rendering 
a  spiritual  fact  in  terms  of  the  most  nearly  related  physical  parallel.  It  is 
only  of  late  that  we  must  grope  for  symbols  in  the  penumbra  of  common  life ; 
in  the  old  days  they  took  without  reproach  what  was  in  the  sun's  broad  light. 
The  first  reflection  of  chivalry  upon  the  literature  of  religion  is  caught 
in  the  earnest  pages  of  the  Ancren  Riwle*  (It  is  admissible  into  the  group 
selected  for  discussion,  if  one  waives  the  point  of  meter.)  In  this  passage,  the 
Champion  on  the  Cross  "showed  by  his  prowess  that  he  was  worthy  of  love, 
as  knights  were  sometime  wont  to  do.  He  engaged  in  a  tournament,  and 
had  for  his  lady's  love  his  shield  everywhere  pierced  in  battle,  like  a  valorous 
knight.  This  shield,  which  covered  his  godhead,  was  his  dear  body,  that  was 
extended  on  the  cross,  broad  as  a  shield  above,  in  his  outstretched  arms,  and 

'Dr.   Louise  Dudley's  rendering  of  vv  39-41,  in  her  translation  of  A.   J.   Barnouw's 
stimulating  essay  on  "Anglo-Saxon  Christian  Poetry,"  The  Hague,  1914. 

•  Ed.  Jas.  Morton,  1853,  for  the  Camden  Society.     I  quote  from  Morton's  translation. 
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narrow  beneath."  Eays  from  the  gentler  aspect  of  the  joust, — its  motive, — 
have  penetrated  here,  and  have  illumined  the  passage  with  a  curiously  tender 
light.  There  is  perhaps  no  parallel,  in  lyrics  ancient  or  new,  of  such  voicing 
of  the  passion  of  the  brotherhood  in  the  language  of  chivalrie  romance. 
Faintly  comparable,  perhaps,  is  the  verse  of  Lanier,9 

"I  made  me  a  song  of  serenade, 
And  I  stole  in  the  Night,  in  the  Night, 
To  the  window  of  the  world  where  man  slept  light, 
And  I  sang 

0  my  Love,  my  Love,  my  Fellow-Man, 
My  Love." 

But  the  music  of  this  is  the  thinner  note  of  the  troubadour;  the  old- 
world  poet  sings  a  more  valiant  strain. 

The  Ancren  Riivle  passage  is  unique  in  presenting  this  softer  aspect;  it 
shares,  however,  with  the  other  examples  which  remain  to  us  the  essential 
power  of  the  figure.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  tremendous  suggestion  of  energy 
with  which  it  endows  the  supreme  example  of  non-resistance.  One  would 
prophesy  that  such  a  metaphor  would  early  be  attracted  into  the  drama; 
one  would  hardly,  perhaps,  expect  the  form  in  which  it  appears.  In  the 
Towneley  Crucifixion}''  it  becomes  a  medium  of  grimmest  comedy, — the 
coarse  jest  on  the  lips  of  the  soldiers  who  crucify.  The  torturers  tell  Jesus 
that  since  he  is  a  king,  he  "must  prufe  a  worthy  thing."  They  mock,  as  they 
make  ready  the  cross: 

"Ye  must  Just  in  tornamente, 

Bot  ye  sytt  fast,  els  be  ye  shentt, 

Els  downe  I  shall  you  bere." 

They  will  set  him  firmly  in  his  saddle,  that  he  may  not  fear  to  fall;  they 
will  see  how  well  he  can  ride,  how  well  wield  a  spear.  Then  they  summon 
the  champion : 

"Sir,  commys  heder  and  haue  done 
And  wyn  opon  youre  palfrey  sone, 
Ffor  he  is  redy  bowne. 
If  ye  be  bond  till  him,  be  not  wrothe, 
For  be  ye  secure,  we  were  full  lothe 
On  any  wise  that  ye  fell  downe." 

'Poem  Outlines,  p.  12. 

"E.E.T.S.,  Ext.   Ser.  vol.   71,  p.  261. 
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One  hardly  knows  with  what  dark  vagary  of  the  comic  one  has  here  to 
do.  The  distortion  of  effect  recalls  the  involuntary  travesty  of  a  smile  that 
one  has  seen  twist  the  lips  of  the  bearers  of  ill  tidings.  Nevertheless  the 
terrible  grotesquerie  has  the  power  of  drama;  feeling  is  outraged,  but  pro- 
foundly moved. 

Thus  the  pious  imagination  discerned,  in  the  passivity  of  the  most  ven- 
erated incident  of  its  faith,  an  effect  of  supreme  energy,  and  figured  forth  its 
conception  in  the  contemporary  ideal  of  valour.  By  the  same  unconscious 
process  the  shameful  associations  of  the  Passion  are  transfigured  into  the 
symbols  of  greatest  contemporary  glory,  the  heraldic  blazon.  The  instru- 
ments of  the  Passion  are  the  "Arms  of  Christ."  On  the  fly-leaf  of  a  volume 
of  devotional  verse  of  the  early  fourteenth  century11  the  blazon  is  described : 

"A  scheld  of  red,  a  crosse  of  greene, 
A  crowne  }'-writhe  with  thornes  kene 
A  sper,  a  sponge,  &  nayles  thre, 
A  body  y-bounde  to  a  tre, 
Who  this  schild  in  herte  will  take 
Amonge  his  enimies  thar  he  noht  quake." 

In  a  stanza  appended,  in  a  late  Ms.,  to  the  Symbols  of  the  Passion,  a 
series  of  versified  prayers  addressing  in  turn  each  of  the  instruments  of  the 
Trial  and  Crucifixion,  the  entire  litany  is  spoken  of  as  the  "Arms."12 

"These  armes  of  erist,  bothe  god  and  man 
Seint  Peter  descriued  ham." 

In  the  prayers  themselves  there  is  no  heraldic  imagery;  the  relation  of 
the  concluding  stanza  to  the  objects  enumerated  is  quite  external.  The 
chivalric  figure  has  here,  perhaps,  descended  to  a  kind  of  hack  use,  which 
at  the  same  time  that  it  vaporizes  the  imaginative  truth  of  the  original, 
serves  to  fix  its  external  features  in  the  popular  mind. 

Perhaps  the  conception  of  the  "Arms  of  Christ"  appeared  first  in  pic- 
torial art,  with  which  it  would,  of  course,  have  most  direct  concrete  connec- 
tion.   M.  Emile  Male  describes  thus  the  earliest  example  known  to  him  :13 

"A  la  Bibliotheque  de  l'Arsenal,  dans  un  livre  d'Heures  des  premieres 
annees  du  xivme  siecle,  une  curieuse  miniature  represente  la  croix,  la  colonne, 

11  Bodl.  Ms.  2156 ;  printed  in  Reliquiae  Antiquae  II,  p.  18. 

12  A  xv  cent.  Ms.  in  the  British  Museum,  Ed.  R.  Morris,  E;E.T.S.,  Vol.  46,  pp.  170-192. 

13  L'Art  Religieux  de  la  Fin  du  Moyen  Age.  p.  98. 
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le  vase  de  vinaigre,  enfermes  dans  le  champ  d'un  ecu.  Ce  sont  les  armes  de 
Jesus  Christ."  He  adds  the  explanation,  acceptable  as  far  as  it  goes: 
"Puisque  les  barons  ont  des  blasons,  qui  rappellent  leurs  prouesses,  il  est 
juste  que  le  Christ  ait  le  sien."  Analysis  may  search  a  little  deeper;  one 
would  believe  that  here  again,  a  striking  contemporary  fact  has  flashed  into 
connection  with  a  venerable  tradition,  and  given  it  vivid  life.  In  the  words 
of  St.  Augustine,  which  recur  variously  paraphrased,  in  innumerable  ac- 
counts of  the  Passion,  is  concentrated  the  abstract  import  of  the  "Arms  of 
Christ" :  "Crux  quae  erat  supplicium  latronum  nunc  transit  ad  frontes  im- 
peratorum."  And  if  we  place  beside  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  blazon,  the 
simple  statement  from  the  Southern  Passion:14" 

"Nothing  nas  vilere  than  the  rode,  er  thu  were  on  i-do," 

we  see  how  naturally  the  contemporary  symbol  of  renown  was  drawn  into  the 
service  of  devout  apotheosis. 

The  metaphor  of  the  chivalric  champion  advances  to  its  culmination 
when  the  poet  is  able  to  imagine  it  consecrated  by  divine  utterance.  Prom 
the  apostrophe  of  Walter  Kennedy's  Passion}5 

"Haill,  cristen  knight ;   Haill  etern  comf ortour !" 

the  line  of  evolution  leads  straight  upward10  to  the  dramatic  distinctness  of 

"I  am  ihesu  that  cum  to  nth 
Withouten  seld  and  sper. 
Elles  were  thi  det  i-dith 

Yif  me  fithing  ne  were."17 

Closer  to  drama  in  point  of  form  is  the  dialogue,  apparently  liturgical, 
of  Harleian  Ms.  7322.18    Christ  is  the  first  speaker : 

"Now  ye  alle  be  glad  and  blithe, 
For  I  come  to  leden  ou  swithe." 

14  The  citation  is  from  Ms.  Harl.  2277  (c.  1300)  ;  the  poem  is  at  least  a  decade 
earlier.     It  is  unpublished. 

^Professor  Carleton  Brown's  transcript  of  a  Ms.  in  the  Advocates  Library  at  Edin- 
burgh  (18.7.21.)   unpublished. 

10 1  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  this  evolution  is  chronological.  The  actual  history 
of  the  figure  has  obviously  not  been  attempted. 

17  From  the  Advoc.  Lib.  Ms.  cited  above.  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Carleton  Brown 
for  a  transcript. 

19  Ed.  Furnivall,  E.E.T.S.,  vol.  15a. 
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There  follow  a  few  expository  lines  of  Latin,  which  perform  the  office 
of  a  stage  direction : 

"In  quibus  verbis  quatuor  proponan  questiones,  &  eis  dabo  quatuor  re- 
sponsiones  &  ex  prima  responsione  eliciam  quatuor  questiones.  Quatuor 
questiones  sunt: 

'Ho  art  thou  that  comest  so  litel  and  so  mihtful? 
Ho  art  thou  that  comest  so  dredf ul  and  so  rithf ul  ? 
Ho  art  thou  that  comest  so  yonge  and  so  connynge  ? 
Ho  art  thou  that  comest  so  pore  and  al  welding  ?' 

Ad  primum  responsionem : 

'ich  am  a  knyth  for  on  to  fithten.'  "19 

"Ich  am  a  knyth !"  The  age  that  could  handle  thus  familiarly  its  sacred 
things,  without  consciously  violating  their  dignit}',  has  kept  something  of 
the  fine  simplicity  of  Homeric  days  when  the  gods  spoke  as  men;  and  at  its 
best,  as  here,  has  added  something. 

The  forthright  directness  that  gives  the  speech  power,  is  weakened  some- 
what by  Lydgate,  in  the  Cristes  Passion,20  although  for  him  as  for  the  less 
self-conscious  artist,  the  symbol  is  compact  of  truth : 

"I  fought  for  the  a  fful  greet  bataylle, 
Ageyn  Sathan  the  tortuous  serpent. 
Nakyd  on  the  cros  withoute  plate  or  mayll." 

The  lines  are  not  free  from  the  effect  of  effort,  more  noticeable  when  one 
turns  back  to  a  simpler  strain.  In  a  Ms.  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  a  curious  monologue  that  assembles,  under  the  figure  of 
Christ's  prophecy  of  his  coming,  many  of  the  similes  through  which  the 
mystic  mind  spoke  naturally  of  him. 

"I  come  vram  the  wedloke  as  a  swete  spouse  thet  habbe  my  wif  with  me 

i-nome ; 
I  come  vram  riht,  a  staleworthe  knight  thet  myne  enemy  habbe  ouercome ; 
I  come  vram  the  chepynge  as  a  riche  chapman,  thet  mankynde  habbe 

ibouht; 
I  come  vram  an  uncouthe  londe  as  a  sely  pylegrim  thet  firr  habbe  i-sought." 

18  The  other  responsiones  are  : 

"Ich  am  a  pledour  ou  Iede  to  rithte 

ich  am  a  maister  to  teche  the  lawe 

Ich  am  an  emperour  a  god  felawe." 
20  Ed.  MeCracken,  Minor  Poems  of  Lydgate,  p.  219. 
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The  conception  of  the  knightly  champion  seems  to  have  overshadowed 
the  others,  for  the  poet  carries  it  further : 

"He  rod  upon  a  whit  hors  in  thet  he  cam,  man,  for  the. 
He  rod  on  a  red  hors  in  thet  he  was  y-nayled  to  the  rode  tre. 
He  rod  on  a  blake  hors  in  thet  he  the  deuel  ouercame. 
He  rod  on  a  dun  hors  in  thet  the  cloude  hym  vp  name." 

Distinctness  of  semblance,  elusiveness  of  import, — that  is  what  tantalizes, 
sometimes  repels,  in  the  mystic  imagination ;  conscious  of  the  shadowy 
hinterland  from  which  the  clear  figures  emerge,  one  is  vaguely  troubled,  as 
always  at  the  manifestation  of  mental  forces  not  controlled. 

Nearer  our  apprehension,  perhaps,  is  the  poem  wherein  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  chivalry  and  the  daring  of  the  mystic  imagination  are  fused  in  a 
passion  of  sympathy:21 

"Man  rent  me  on  rode 
With  wundes  woliche  wode. 
Eestles  I  ride. 

Look  upon  me,  put  fro  the  pride. 
Mi  palfrey  is  of  tre. 
Wiht  nayles  nayled  throgh  me 
Ne  is  more  sorwe  to  se." 

Thus  the  forces  of  religion  have  captured  for  themselves  some  of  the 
treasure  of  the  imaginative  enterprise  that  they  unwittingly  set  in  motion; 
thus  their  poetry,  not  always  light  of  wing,  or  clear  of  sight,  has  won  to  a 
point  of  high  discerning  vision.  The  gleam  of  the  rich  colours  of  chivalry, 
wrought  by  the  cloister-poets  into  the  sombre  fabric  of  their  verse,  may 
seem  garish  in  the  pattern,  and  yet  the  colouring  was  given  them,  was  almost 
forced  upon  them,  by  life.  And  however  their  achievement  may  be  rated,  by 
a  generation  of  confident  anthologists,  it  cannot  be  reproduced ;  the  adven- 
tures of  those  wide-faring  pilgrim  souls  are  not  to  be  lived  again.  Evolution 
brooks  no  sentimentalizing ;  religion  purges  itself  inevitably  of  the  naive  and 
picturesque;  but  it  is  left  for  us  to  keep  from  narrowing  the  perspective 
through  which  we  look  back  upon  the  age  of  reverent  romance. 

E.  Beatrice  Daw. 

13  Printed  in  Bel.  Ant.  II,  p.  119. 
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A  Young  Girl 

I  beg  thee,  I  entreat  thee,  0  Tchon  Tseu, 
Pass  not  too  near  the  pathways  of  my  home, 
Nor  push  aside  the  willow  in  thy  haste 
That  my  hand  planted  in  the  fragrant  loam. 

For  I  may  not  know  thee,  nor  love  thee — 

Respect  is  due  the  father's  law  above  me. 
Fain  would  I  give  to  thee  my  heart,  Tchon  Tseu! 

But  my  father's  will — 

Shall  not  his  will  be  mine, 

Received  with  honour  still? 

I  beg  thee,  I  entreat  thee,  O  Tchon  Tseu, 
Seek  not  to  climb  the  wall  that  hideth  me, 
Nor  with  the  silken  swinging  of  thy  robe 
Brush  roughly  through  my  thick-leaved  mulberry  tree. 

For  I  may  not  know  thee,  nor  love  thee — 

Are  not  my  elder  brothers  wise  above  me? 
Fain  would  I  give  to  thee  my  heart,  Tchon  Tseu ! 

But  my  brothers'  word — 

Shall  it  not  still,  think'st  thou, 

Be  reverently  heard? 

I  beg  thee,  I  entreat  thee,  0  Tchon  Tseu, 
Break  not  the  rusted  trellis  at  the  gate, 
Nor  overturn  my  tree  of  sandalwood. 
Men  watch  between  us,  me  and  thee,  of  late. 

For  I  may  not  know  thee,  nor  love  thee — 

I  hear  the  whispered  words  of  men  above  me. 
Fain  would  I  give  to  thee  my  heart,  Tchon  Tseu! 

But  the  words  of  men — 

Alas,  they  crowd  upon  me ! 

Shall  I  not  fear  them  then? 

Christine  Hammer,  1912. 

Translation  of  the  poem,  Une  Jeune  Fille,  from  Le  Livre  de  Jade,  by 
Judith  Gautier. 
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The  Gardener's  Wordsworth 

I  HAVE  never  considered  myself  in  the  light  of  a  Wordsworthian.  I 
have  never,  until  recently,  conceived  the  possibility  that  it  might  ever 
fall  within  my  lot  to  add  to,  or  subtract  from,  the  sum  total  of 
poetical  appreciation  and  interpretation  now  extant.  At  the  present  speak- 
ing, I  have  not  gone  deeply  into  the  subject,  and  these  remarks  are  offered 
tentatively,  to  relieve  my  mind  from  the  shock  of  the  illumination  vouch- 
safed, before  I  devote  myself  to  a  more  intensive  study,  a  deeper,  even  a 
dryer  cultivation. 

Meantime,  anyone  who  has  had  a  common  school  education  and  has 
been  through,  say,  the  fourth  reader,  or  any  book  of  familiar  quotations, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  following  these  preliminary  brief  remarks,  and  I 
beg  that  he  will  do  so.  Such  a  one  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
poet  Wordsworth  passed  part  of  his  life  residing,  with  his  sister  Mary,  at 
Dove  Cottage.  Although,  like  myself,  the  reader  may  have  avoided  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  that  literary  shrine,  having  possibly  more  pressing 
matters  in  Bond  Street,  he  can  hardly  have  escaped  an  impression,  accumu- 
lated from  all  the  post-cards  of  all  the  acquaintances  ever  making  the  Lake 
Tour,  of  something  between  a  show  gardener's  cottage,  and  a  prize  illustra- 
tion for  a  seedman's  catalogue.  Surely  the  gentle  William  would  not  have 
left  all  the  toil  of  its  upkeep  to  the  melancholy  Mary !  Unless  it  has  been 
done  over  recently  to  gratify  the  aesthetic  pilgrim,  we  must  believe  this 
rustic  bower  to  represent  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  poet's  daily  chores. 
Once  admit  him  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  spade  and  rake,  between  poet 
and  gardener  let  your  fancy  interplay,  and  you  will  understand  as  I  do, 
and  esteem  the  heart  that  leaps  up  at  sight  of  a  rainbow  betokening  sur- 
cease of  rain,  and  sun  to  ripen  the  early  peas  and  vegetable  marrow. 

In  illustration  of  my  theory,  let  me  recall,  somewhat  mangled  by 
memory,  one  of  the  most  familiar  passages: 

"In  the  meanest  flower  that  blows — thoughts — too  deep  for  tears." 

I  don't  know  what  Wordsworth  considered  the  meanest  flower.    My  neigh- 
bor, whom  I  have  consulted,  declares  unhesitatingly  for  petunias,  but  that 
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may  be  only  his  individual  interpretation  of  the  deep  underlying  poetic 
principle.  Nor  am  I  yet  sufficiently  familiar  with  Wordsworth's  colour- 
sense  to  be  sure  that  he  shared  my  prejudice  against  magenta,  but  that  pas- 
sage is  to  me  delicately  expressive  of  that  inner  frenzy  of  dumb  despair, 
experienced  when  a  whole  carefully  planned  colour-scheme  is  wrecked  by 
the  persistence  with  which  phlox  reverts. 

Another  quotation  takes  us  a  little  further  afield  than  the  garden 
place : 

"A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 

A  simple  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more." 

All  differentiations  of  the  primulas  aside,  if  it  was  nothing  more — then  he 
had  not  sighted  it  across  a  brook,  when  arrayed  for  an  afternoon  call,  hesi- 
tated— and  lost — pristine  purity  of  buckskin  and  linen  on  an  intervening 
tussock,  broken  three  finger  nails  and  knelt  on  a  hornet's  nest  in  dislodging 
it,  and  subsequently  borne  watering  cans  through  a  long  spell  of  drought  to 
promote  its  growth  in  his  wild-flower  garden.  In  my  case,  the  primrose 
was  only  a  rare  wood's  fern,  but  it  meant  much  to  me,  very  much,  beside 
a  sympathetic  burst  of  feeling  concerning  the  feelings  that  Wordsworth, 
a  poet  and  a  gentleman,  thought  best  to  leave  unversed. 

The  Daffodils  were  so  universally  learned  by  heart  in  my  school  days, 
that  I  need  only  cite  the  poem  as  an  expression  of  the  jocund  mood  at 
seeing  something  not  winter-killed ;  for  the  other  extreme,  what  more  char- 
acteristic of  a  gardener's  gloom  than  that  justly  celebrated  line  from 
Michael, 

"He  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone." 

Even  though  Michael's  occupation  at  the  moment  was  masonic  rather  than 
agricultural,  fancy  the  extremes  of  lassitude  that  must  necessarily  have 
settled  on  him  before  he  could  see  a  stone  and  leave  it  undisturbed,  cast  it 
no  further,  nor  even  heave  it  on  a  little  pile.  Extraordinarily  bad  day  it 
must  have  been,  to  inspire  the  poet  with  such  a  picture  as  that,  perhaps 
no  less  an  occasion  than  the  wind-up  of  the  country  fair.  It  must  have 
been  on  the  way  home  that  he  met  Alice  Fell,  and  was  already  feeling  in  a 
state  to  be  sorry  about  anything.  Or  again  Mary  may  have  been  entertain- 
ing the  Dorcas  Society,  or  the  Consumer's  League,  or  the  corresponding 
local  economic-uplift-whatever  at  tea  in  the  garden  and  William  may  have 
been  driven  indoors  to  embody  their  good  works  in  verse.     Poor  Alice! 
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Poor  William !    Here  is  vast  opportunity  for  research.    It  is  but  too  evident 
that  the  subject  has  hardly  been  touched  upon. 

"The  eye  on  the  object," — that  worn-out  phrase  as  applied  to  Words- 
worth seems  but  the  merest  under-statement,  according  to  our  new  concep- 
tion of  his  message,  and  yet  it  has  in  it  a  germ  of  the  truth.  Let  us 
expand — back  on  the  ache,  cramp  in  the  leg,  mud  in  the  eye,  bruise  on 
the  thumb,  arm  on  the  strain — and  the  eye  may  have  a  chance  to  espy  the 
object,  just  disinterred  from  three  tiers  of  assorted  weeds.  May  we  not 
have  the  consolation  of  poetic  companionship  at  even  our  humblest  toil 
without  being  accused  of  committing  license — in  so  interpreting  experience 

in  Art?  Mwry  V.  Tongue,  1918. 


Karnak 

Through  stately  pillars,  row  on  row, 

Murmuring  in  strange,  dead  melodies 

As  on  the  strings  of  psalteries, 
The  winds  of  sunset  softly  blow. 

The  winds  of  twilight  writhe  and  moan, 

While  shadows  flit  about  the  place 

Where  Pharaohs  paused  a  little  space 
To  worship  at  Osiris'  throne. 

The  winds  of  midnight  leap  and  roar, 

Loud-echoing,  vast  harmonies 

That  shake  the  silent  centuries 
And  break  them  on  the  painted  floor. 

The  winds  of  dawn  slow  ebb  away 

Through  carven  pillars  gray  and  tall; 

While  crimson  glows  on  night's  black  pall 
The  sunrise  of  another  day. 

Helen  Coale  Crew,  1889. 
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Carola  Woerishoffer  * 

I  THINK  no  happier  person  ever  lived  than  Carola  Woerishoffer.  Her 
happiness  was  not  mere  cheerfulness — not  a  mere  outward  manner  or 
habit  of  countenance,  as  in  the  case  of  most  people  who  are  spoken  of 
as  always  happy.  It  was  deep-seated  and  warm  and  real — the  inevitable 
expression,  as  it  were,  of  her  absolute  health  of  body  and  mind.  Her  sen- 
sitiveness to  pleasure  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  sensitiveness  to  pain. 
The  Spartan  attitude  of  indifference  towards  pain  is  usually  found  only  in 
people  in  whom  all  the  sensibilities  are  somewhat  blunted — people  who 
have  developed  into  mere  machines,  efficient  but  personally  uninteresting. 
Carola  Woerishoffer  was  a  thorough  Spartan  in  point  of  endurance;  yet 
her  response  to  pleasant  impressions  was  as  quick  and  spontaneous  as  that 
of  a  small  child.  Much  of  her  charm  lay  in  this  unusual  combination  of 
spontaneity  and  self-control.  One  felt  that  she  had  a  perfectly  sure  com- 
mand over  herself  whenever  she  chose  to  exert  it;  when  a  moral  question, 
public  or  private,  was  at  stake,  she  was  no  more  to  be  swayed  by  impulse 
or  prejudice  than  a  judge ;  but  she  did  not  need  to  practise  her  self-control 
on  trivial  occasions  for  fear  of  its  falling  into  disuse.  In  little  things 
she  was  thoroughly  impulsive;  her  talk  was  the  perfect  expression  of  her 
frank,  clear,  humorous  mind.  She  enjoyed  a  surprising  multitude  of 
things.  In  spite  of  her  tremendous  energy,  she  did  not  crave  excitement. 
She  was  almost  always  active,  mentally  or  physically;  but  she  never  seemed 
restless. 

In  the  matter  of  enjoyment,  as  in  all  things,  she  was  never  affected 
by  conventions.  If  she  did  not  enjoy  something  that  she  was  expected  to 
enjoy,  she  would  have  none  of  it.  She  would  take  infinite  pains,  day  after 
day,  with  the  most  tedious  details  of  her  work ;  but  when  she  meant 
to  amuse  herself,  she  would  not  submit  to  being  bored  for  a  minute.    None 

*  These  pages  were  written  in  the  fall  of  1911,  a  few  weeks  after  Carola  Woerlshoffer's 
death,  but  for  reasons  which  no  longer  apply  I  thought  It  best  not  to  publish  them.  They 
should  be  regarded  only  as  supplementing  the  book  about  Carola  Woerishoffer  published 
by  the  class  of  1907.  The  book  itself — particularly  the  articles  by  Miss  Marot,  Mrs. 
Kelley  and  Mrs.  Simkhovitch — should  be  familiar  to  eyery  generation  of  Bryn  Mawr 
students. 
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of  the  many  things  that  delighted  her  was  connected  in  any  way  with 
her  wealth.  She  was  not  an  ascetic;  luxury  was  not  distasteful  to  her; 
she  simply  did  not  care  about  it  one  way  or  the  other.  She  lived  at  Green- 
wich House  during  the  summers  she  spent  in  town,  because  she  liked  the 
people  and  because  she  liked  the  region;  the  fact  that  her  room  was  small 
and  hot  and  noisy  was  not  merely  outweighed  by  other  considerations — it 
simply  did  not  count  at  all. 

One  would  have  thought  that  her  own  indifference  to  material  com- 
fort, together  with  her  love  of  hard  work  and  a  hard  struggle,  would  have 
tended  to  make  her  rather  deficient  in  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  downtrod- 
den. She  was  so  magnificently  strong  herself,  so  capable  and  courageous,  so 
confident  of  victory  in  any  struggle  with  circumstance,  that  one  might  have 
expected  her  to  take  the  superman's  attitude  that  the  strong  people  are  the 
only  ones  worth  bothering  about,  and  that  they  will  rise  to  the  top  however 
far  they  have  been  submerged.  It  is  generally  believed  that  only  by  the 
deepest,  most  poignant  sympathy  can  one  be  impelled  to  do  such  heroic 
service  as  hers,  and  Carola  Woerishoffer  was  not  remarkable  for  sympathy. 
Indeed,  her  contempt  for  sentimental  weakness  often  led  people  to  speak 
of  her  as  harsh  and  unfeeling.  It  may  be  that  she  was  rather  less  sympa- 
thetic, in  the  ordinary  sense,  than  the  average  person.  She  wanted  other 
people  to  be  happy,  but  the  sight  of  extreme  poverty,  for  example,  did  not 
make  her  miserable — did  not  even  depress  her  spirits.  Many  people  are  so 
sympathetic  that  they  cannot  bear  to  walk  through  the  slums.  Carola  Woe- 
rishoffer loved  the  slums.  She  loved  especially  the  vague  din  of  human 
voices  that  went  on  all  through  the  summer  nights.  She  loved  the  vitality, 
the  romance,  of  streets  in  which  people  were  really  living  and  quarrelling 
and  playing — not  just  dully  going  from  one  place  to  another  place.  She 
loved  the  slums,  and  yet  she  wanted  to  destroy  them. 

For,  though  she  was  not  easily  moved  to  compassion — to  suffering 
because  she  saw  others  suffer — she  was  easily  moved  to  action.  When  she 
saw  oppression  or  injustice  of  any  kind,  she  instantly  attacked  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  about  it.  With  the  restrained  ardor  of  a  scientist,  she  sought 
out  causes,  devised  plans,  and  subjected  all  her  plans  to  the  most  rigorous 
criticism.     Then  she  did  things.     She  did  not  have  time  for  compassion. 

She  disliked  all  vague  talk  and  all  unconsidered  action,  for  she  com- 
bined in  a  remarkable  measure  a  sense  for  facts  and  a  respect  for  theories. 
She  delighted  in  theories,  both  for  their  practical  usefulness  and  for  the 
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intellectual  pleasure  she  had  in  them.  But  when  a  theory  began  to  be  ele- 
vated into  a  principle,  her  suspicions  were  aroused.  She  felt  then  that 
it  was  getting  beyond  the  range  of  possible  inconvenient  facts.  She  had 
a  passion  for  accuracy  very  surprising  in  one  of  her  quick  and  agile  mind. 
Towards  her  work  she  maintained  an  entirely  impersonal  attitude.  She 
threw  herself  into  it  with  unsparing  devotion,  but  she  never  overestimated 
its  importance.  It  was  simply  work  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  she  knew 
herself  well  able  to  do  it.  She  never  realized,  however,  how  rare  her  ability 
and  courage  were,  and  her  frank  pleasure  in  accepting  praise  that  she  felt 
she  had  deserved  made  her  humility  all  the  more  engaging. 

It  was  not  only  in  comparing  her  own  services  with  those  of  others 
engaged  in  the  same  field  of  work  that  she  was  genuinely  humble.  She 
had  another  sort  of  humility  even  more  exceptional:  she  did  not  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  her  chosen  realm  of  usefulness  in  the  general 
scheme  of  things.  It  is  perhaps  natural  and  pardonable,  and  it  is  certainly 
very  common,  for  social  reformers  to  feel  that  their  kind  of  work  is  of 
immeasurably  greater  importance  to  the  world  than  any  other.  Their 
service  is  so  much  more  direct  than  that  of  other  workers,  the  good  they 
do  is  so  much  more  easily  ascertainable,  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  they 
sometimes  think  of  themselves  as  public  servants  par  excellence.  It  was 
one  of  the  many  evidences  of  Carola  Woerishoffer's  wide  range  of  vision 
that  she  rated  the  work  of  the  reformer  no  higher  in  the  scale  of  things 
than  it  is  commonly  rated.  She  had  the  deepest  respect  for  scholarship, 
quite  apart  from  any  consideration  of  its  strictly  practical  utility,  and  she 
admired  a  good  artist,  or  writer,  or  scientist,  as  warmly  and  seriously  as 
she  admired  a  good  social  investigator  or  reformer. 

Of  her  special  qualities  as  a  friend  I  can  say  nothing.  Loyalty,  humour, 
sincerity,  infectious  joy  of  living — these  are  the  words  that  come  most  read- 
ily to  my  mind.  But  my  knowledge  of  what  these  words  mean — or,  rather, 
may  mean — has  come  to  me  so  largely  through  knowing  Carola  Woeris- 
hoffer  that  to  go  back  and  explain  her  in  terms  of  them  is  a  thing  I  find 
impossible.  Margaret  Franklin,  1908. 
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The  Foxes  of  Yarleigh 

MAXY  people  do  not  believe  in  signs  and  portents.  But  the  Dukes 
of  Quorn,  though  not  in  general  a  superstitious  race,  accepted 
certain  natural,  or  rather  unnatural,  phenomena  about  their 
family  without  much  question  or  perturbation.  The  fifth  Duke  of  Quorn 
had  been  a  high  living,  hard  drinking  man  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
with  a  passion  for  fox  hunting.  He  lived  at  Yarleigh  all  the  year  round, 
and  hunted  persistently  for  as  many  months  of  the  jrear  as  the  hounds 
would  run.  It  was  said  that  he  had  taken  more  brushes  than  any  man  of 
his  time  in  England.  When  he  died  the  County  took  his  loss  philosophically, 
and  his  son  and  heir  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral.  On  that  occasion  an 
unforeseen  and  somewhat  surprising  circumstance  occurred.  As  the  pall- 
bearers followed  the  coffin  out  of  the  house,  they  saw,  gathered  on  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  a  little  group  of  foxes,  who  stood  with  their  noses  pointed 
toward  the  house,  showing  no  fear  as  'the  black-frocked  procession  passed 
near  them.  The  gardener  reported  later  that  the  foxes  had  formed  quite 
a  ring  around  the  house,  and  that  when  he  drove  them  away  they  came 
back.  There  was  much  talk  of  it,  in  those  days,  all  over  the  County.  There 
was  like  talk  when  the  sixth  Duke  of  Quorn  died,  and  gossiping  servants 
reported  that  they  had  again  seen  groups  of  the  crafty  little  animals, 
nosing  unafraid  about  the  outskirts  of  the  wood.  After  that  it  passed  into 
one  of  the  legends  of  the  neighborhood,  which  was  always  told  to  strangers 
and  disbelieved  by  all  but  the  most  credulous,  that  when  the  Dukes  of 
Quorn  died  the  foxes  of  the  estate  gathered  in  a  ring  about  Yarleigh  House. 
But  the  tenants  believed  it  and  so,  too,  did  the  Dukes  of  Quorn. 


The  fourteenth  Duke  of  Quorn  was  seated  at  his  desk  in  the  library 
at  Yarleigh  on  a  certain  night  in  the  month  of  last  December.  A  warm 
fire  burnt  on  the  stone  hearth,  and  this,  with  the  reading  lamp  beside  him, 
shed  a  soft  light  on  the  high  walls  lined  with  faded  books.  The  stillness 
of  the  great  shadowy  room  was  broken  only  by  the  crackling  of  the  fire 
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and  the  scratching  of  a  pen.  The  fifth  Duke  of  Quorn,  in  crimson  coat 
and  riding  breeches,  gazed  down  from  a  tarnished  gilt  frame  over  the 
fireplace.  His  face  was  massive  and  forbidding,  bearing  little  resemblance 
to  the  finely  chiselled  features  of  the  man  who  sat  at  the  desk  below.  The 
fourteenth  Duke  of  Quorn  looked  frail  and  careworn.  He  was  writing 
slowly  and  rather  painfully. 

"My  dear :    I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  most  kind  letter  of 

last  Friday.  In  the  midst  of  the  national  calamity,  one  scarcely  expects 
that  a  man  in  your  position  will  find  time  to  offer  personal  sympathy  for 
the  losses  of  his  acquaintance,  and  I  am  grateful  for  your  pains.  My  wife 
and  I  do  indeed  feel  that  we  have  given  much  for  England.  It  is  not  easy 
when  one  has  watched  one's  boys  grow  up,  when  one  has  centred  the  hopes 
of  a  lifetime  on  them,  to  know  that  those  hopes  will  never  bear  fruit  but 
are  buried  in  two  lonely  graves  in  Flanders.  Yet,  when  there  is  scarce  a 
home  among  our  tenants  but  will  suffer  a  loss  like  ours,  we  have  no  right 
to  hold  ourselves  peculiarly  afflicted." 

The  Duke  dropped  his  pen  and  gazed  for  a  moment  into  the  fire. 
Then  resuming  it  again  with  a  sigh,  he  added  another  line. 

"Eustace,  thank  God,  is  still  safe." 

Again  he  paused,  and  rising  walked  to  the  window.  The  frozen  earth 
lay  glittering  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  "It  must  be  cold  at  sea 
to-night,"  he  murmured,  "we  must  send  Eustace  still  more  warm  things." 
He  was  about  to  turn  away  when  he  paused  to  look  down  into  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  trees,  where  he  thought  he  had  seen  two  points  of  light  in 
the  blackness.  He  rubbed  his  eyes.  They  were  still  there,  like  two 
small,  glowing  coals,  and  a  few  feet  to  the  left  there  was  another  pair;  he 
could  even  make  out  others,  fainter  in  the  background.  The  Duke  con- 
tinued to  gaze  at  them  for  several  minutes;  then  he  walked  over  to  the 
chimney  and  pulled  a  bell-rope.  A  portly,  middle-aged  butler  answered 
the  call  with  surprising  alacrity.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  had  been  waiting 
in  the  next  room.    The  Duke  glanced  at  him  curiously. 

"Have  the  evening  papers  come,  Hodges?"  he  inquired. 

"Yes,  your  Grace,  I  have  them  here." 

"Ah  yes,"  said  the  Duke,  without  looking  at  the  pile  which  Hodges 
deposited  on  the  table.    "Have  you  been  outside  at  all,  Hodges  ?"  he  asked. 

Hodges  seemed  to  stiffen  at  the  question. 

"Yes,  your  Grace,  I  have." 
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"You  didn't  happen  to  notice  any  animals  about  did  you?  There 
seems  to  be  quite  a  gathering  of  some  kind  underneath  that  window." 

Hodges  had  gone  to  the  hearth  to  mend  the  fire  and  did  not  at  once 
appear  to  hear  the  Duke's  question.  It  was  only  when  the  latter  asked, 
after  a  few  seconds,  "Did  you  hear  what  I  said,  Hodges  ?"  that  he  answered, 
in  a  somewhat  flurried  manner  and  without  turning  around, 

"No,  your  Grace;  there  was  absolutely  no  animals  to  be  seen,  your 
Grace." 

"Suppose  you  look  out  that  window  now,  and  tell  me  whether  you 
can't  make  out  something  there  in  the  shadow,"  said  the  Duke,  with  calm 
persistence. 

Hodges  walked  to  the  window  with  a  firm,  measured  tread. 

"There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  seen,  your  Grace,"  he  announced, 
this  time  with  extraordinary  promptitude  and  emphasis. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Duke,  "that's  all,  Hodges." 

But  Hodges  paused,  half  way  to  the  door. 

"Would — would  your  Grace  like  one  of  us  to — to — " 

Hodges'  manner  had  lost  all  its  confidence,  and  he  hesitated  so  long 
that  the  Duke  murmured  a, 

"Well,  Hodges?" 

"To  sleep  in  your  dressing-room  to-night,  perhaps?" 

"Why,  no,  Hodges,  why  should  I  ?"  asked  the  Duke  with  a  smile. 

"We  didn't  know,  your  Grace,"  in  hurried  apologetic  tones,  "we 
thought  perhaps- — perhaps—" 

"Yes,  Hodges  ?" 

"With  these  here  Zeppelins  and  all — " 

The  Duke's  smile  broadened  a  little,  and  Hodges,  quite  overcome  with 
confusion,  tiptoed  out.  The  Duke  sat  on  at  his  desk  with  his  e}'es  on  the 
unfriendly  portrait  above  him. 

"Very  curious,"  he  murmured,  almost  as  if  addressing  his  ancestor, 
"the  sign  has  never  failed,  they  say — .  And  yet,  what  could  happen  to 
me,  here  in  this  room,  or  in  this  house,  to-night,  or  to-morrow,  or  the  next 
day.  Eeally  except  for  a  Zeppelin — ."  The  Duke  smiled  again.  The 
memory  of  Hodges'  confusion  gave  him  momentary  amusement.  But  as 
he  picked  up  his  pen  to  go  on  with  his  letter,  the  smile  faded.  He  read 
over  what  he  had  written  and  sighed  wearily. 
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"I  could  almost  wish  to  believe  the  omen,  when  I  think  of  those  two 
poor  lads.    If  Eustace  were  only  a  little  older — ." 

His  eye  fell  upon  the  pile  of  evening  papers  which  Hodges  had  left. 
On  top  of  them  lay  a  telegram.  Hodges  must  have  been  very  upset  indeed 
not  to  mention  it.  The  Duke  reached  out  for  it  indifferently;  he  was 
expecting  a  message  from  his  solicitors  and  he  opened  the  white  envelope 
without  interest. 

Then  a  hoarse  exclamation  escaped  him,  and  he  struggled  to  his  feet, 
trying  to  take  in  the  import  of  the  typewritten  words. 

"Dauntless  sunk.  Your  son  Eustace  rescued.  Now  at  Harwich.  Con- 
dition critical.     M — ." 

It  was  signed  by  an  official  of  the  Admiralty  well  known  to  him.  The 
words  danced  before  the  Duke's  eyes. 

"Not  Eustace — not  Eustace,  too,"  he  muttered  as  he  stood  with  the 
paper  in  his  trembling  hands.  Then,  with  a  rush  of  horror,  he  remem- 
bered the  waiting  foxes. 

"Was  it  for  Eustace  ?"  he  panted,  "for  Eustace  and  not  for  me  ?  They 
have  come  for  him — the  last  of  the  line." 

A  superstitious  terror  seized  him.  The  sardonic  face  of  his  ancestor 
seemed  to  be  leering  at  him  evilly.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and  a  ring  of  glow- 
ing coals,  set  two  by  two,  encircled  him  in  the  blackness.  It  was  several 
minutes  before  he  could  recover  himself  sufficiently  to  walk  over  and  ring 
the  bell.  But  he  must  waste  no  time — he  must  waste  no  time.  As  soon  as 
he  could  think  at  all,  that  idea  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  must  get 
to  Eustace  at  once. 

Hodges  answered  the  bell,  on  tiptoe,  still  very  nervous. 

"Order  the  car,  will  you  Hodges,"  the  Duke  said  curtly  and  in  a. 
strained  voice. 

"Your  Grace,  has  forgotten,"  said  Hodges  uneasily,  "Clarke  says  the 
car  can't  be  used  for  three  days."  Then,  in  answer  to  the  Duke's  look  of 
impatient  surprise,  "The  other  cars  was  sent  to  France,  your  Grace,  and 
to  carry  them  refugees." 

"Ah  yes,  ah  yes,"  muttered  the  Duke;  then  after  a  pause,  "Well, 
order  Grey  Girl  for  me.    I  can  ride  over  and  take  the  train." 
Hodges'  alarm  became  really  painful. 

"But  your  Grace — I — I  don't  believe  you  can  mean  to  start  out  at  this 
time  o'  night.    It's — if  s  after  ten  and — " 
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"Lord  Eustace's  ship  has  been  sunk,  Hodges,  and  he  is  in  Harwich, 
injured.  I  don't  know  how  seriously.  I  must  get  to  him,  at  once.  Tell 
Tom  to  have  Grey  Girl  waiting  in  ten  minutes." 

"I  might  at  least  telephone  to  find  out  more,  your  Grace,"  persisted 
the  agonized  Hodges. 

"There  is  no  time.     Is  the  Duchess  gone  to  her  room?" 

"Yes,  your  Grace." 

"Tell  her  nothing  of  it,  till  I  let  you  know.  Now  order  Grey  Girl  at 
once." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  Duke,  dressed  in  riding  clothes,  descended  to 
the  great  hall.  Boris,  the  lanky  wolf  hound,  sprang  to  him  from  his  place 
by  the  chimney,  and  followed  him  out.  Grey  Girl  was  pawing  the  gravel 
impatiently. 

"She's  rare  and  nervous,  your  Grace,"  said  the  groom,  "seems  like 
something  scared  her." 

As  the  Duke  paused  for  a  moment  to  caress  the  mare,  his  eye  rested 
on  a  small  dark  form  a  few  feet  away  from  him,  half  in  the  moonlight, 
half  in  the  shadow  of  the  steps.  The  Duke  stretched  out  his  arm  and 
touched  it  with  his  crop.  The  fox  shrank  away,  but  only  a  few  inches. 
Boris,  the  wolf  hound,  who  had  followed  the  Duke  cautiously,  whimpered 
and  ran  back  into  the  house. 

But  the  Duke  turned  quickly  back  to  his  horse.  He  had  some  trouble 
mounting.    The  groom  had  to  steady  him. 

"Couldn't  I  go  along,  your  Grace?"  asked  the  groom  when  the  Duke 
was  up.    He,  like  Hodges,  seemed  to  be  uneasy. 

"No,  I  don't  need  you,  Tom.  I'll  leave  Grey  Girl  at  the  Crown  and 
Mitre.    Good  night." 

He  trotted  briskly  down  the  road.  The  moon  shone  with  a  curious 
glitter  arid  the  landscape  was  black  and  white  in  sharply  divided  sections. 
Grey  Girl  stepped  uneasily,  shying  at  shadows  and  jerking  at  her  bit.  To 
the  Duke  the  whole  scene  appeared  quite  unreal.  He  found  himself  ques- 
tioning whether  he  were  awake ;  whether  he  had  really  seen  the  foxes  around 
the  wood,  and  had  ever  received  news  of  Eustace.  He  felt  in  the  left  pocket 
of  his  coat.  Yes,  the  telegram  was  there — that,  at  any  rate  was  a  fact. 
He  must  hurry,  he  thought,  and  touched  Grey  Girl  with  his  spur.  She 
responded  with  a  leap,  and  her  hoofs  ringing  out  sharp  and  clear,  she 
broke  into  a  gallop. 
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"This  cold  air  should  brace  me,"  thought  the  Duke ;  but  he  was  aware 
that  instead,  he  was  losing  more  and  more  his  relation  to  material  things. 
He  seemed  now  to  be  galloping  through  chilly  regions  of  space.  A  dizzi- 
ness seized  him.  He  knew  that  Grey  Girl  was  going  faster  and  faster.  He 
swayed  in  his  seat. 

"I  must  be  a  little  faint,"  he  reflected  vaguely.  "I  really  must  manage 
to  stop  Grey  Girl,"  and  he  felt  himself  jerk  at  the  reins,  with  fingers  that 
were  numb  and  powerless. 

He  had  no  knowledge  how  long  it  was  that  he  clung,  swaying,  to  the 
saddle  while  they  sped  through  the  glittering  night,  and  Grey  Girl's  hoofs 
echoed  below  him.  But  suddenly  there  was  a  jolt  and  he  was  falling  down 
and  down  and  down — . 

Grey  Girl  had  stumbled  and  the  Duke  had  been  thrown  head  foremost 
to  the  edge  of  the  hard  high  road.  Tom,  the  groom,  found  him  there  fif- 
teen minutes  later.  He  had  a  few  fleeting  moments  of  consciousness  when 
Tom  lifted  his  head  and  drenched  him  with  cold  water. 

"Eustace—"  he  muttered  faintly. 

"I  was  ridin'  after  to  tell  you,  sir,"  said  Tom,  with  a  sob  in  his  voice, 
"they  telephoned  to  say  as  Lord  Eustace  'ad  come  round  all  right,  sir." 

A  glimmer  of  a  smile  flitted  across  the  Duke's  face.  ' 

"It  was  for  me,  then,"  he  breathed. 

"What,  sir?"  asked  Tom,  "I  couldn't  catch  it,  sir." 

But  the  Duke's  voice  was  so  faint  that  Tom  could  not  be  sure  that 
he  understood  his  last  words.     They  sounded  like,  "The  foxes." 

Helen  Tafi,  1915. 
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A  Foreign  Profile 

AN"  unworldly  old  philosopher  I  know  is  fond  of  repeating  that  the 
unknown  author  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  whoever  he  may 
have  been,  had  known  the  world,  its  joys  and  its  sweetness,  above 
all,  the  perfume  of  living  in  and  out  of  the  cloister,  free  conversation  with 
congenial  friends.  This,  he  holds,  is  the  reason  why  even  the  children  of 
the  world  sometimes  read  him  a  little. 

This  philosopher  had  at  one  time  a  German  pupil  who  was  working 
under  his  direction  on  a  critical  polyglot  text  for  this  international  master- 
piece of  the  age  when  nationalism  was  just  .begun.  Some  broken,  self- 
effacing  woman  one  may  over-quickly  infer.  In  point  of  fact  she  was, 
when  I  knew  her,  )roung  and  quite  healthy;  with  a  touch  of  something 
wild  about  her, — like  a  Bedouin  woman,  she  used  to  say.  Her  eyebrows 
had  a  dainty  fierceness ;  her  lips  were  red,  her  throat  round  and  full.  Such 
an  air  of  the  will  and  the  courage  to  live  was  about  her  that  one  wondered 
somewhat  to  find  her  in  the  caste  of  pale  and  timid  scholars, — paler  and 
more  timid,  as  also  more  scholarly! — abroad  than  at  home.  Was  her 
purpose,  then,  an  ultimately  practical  one,  seasoned  by  a  dash  of  adventure- 
seeking,  her  study  for  discipline,  mere  corvee?  But  no  one  equalled  her 
in  circumspection :  I  remember  the  Professor's  accent  as  he  said, 

"Elle  est  gentille,  je  puis  le  dire." 

She  had  no  wish  to  teach,  to  help  mould  women's  education:  she  dis- 
trusted, singularly,  the  power  of  her  own  personality.  She  loved,  in  and 
for  itself,  her  lonely  life  in  Paris,  its  adventures  were  really  excursions 
here  and  there  to  see  a  manuscript  in  a  cathedral  chapter  house  of  the 
provinces,  a  chat  with  a  village  priest  or  antiquary,  an  occasional  classic 
play,  tea,  at  long  intervals,  at  her  Professor's.  Her  costumes  were  almost 
literally  bought  for  "four  sous,"  but  they  always  were  gracious  and  be- 
coming, including  a  string  of  green  or  amber  beads,  and  a  silver  watch 
chain,  I  recall.  In  her  lodgings  in  an  old  monastery,  she  cooked  her  own 
breakfasts;  other  meals  she  got  in  creamery  restaurants  at  a  cost  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents.  There,  with  her  own  dainty  discretion,  she 
chatted  freely  with  the  other  guests  whose  napkins,  like  hers,  had  a  number 
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and  a  linen  ease.  But  she  did  not  relish,  except  for  baths,  the  atmos- 
phere of  students'  clubs,  where  were  girls,  but  above  all,  lady  managers, 
moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized.  Someone  had  asked  her,  as  for  her 
social,  if  not  her  soul's  salvation,  to  join  a  Sunday  School  class, — not 
to  teach  one,  she  who  knew  both  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  even  Hebrew, 
so  discriminating  was  this  professional  philanthropist! 

In  part  to  explain  her  abstinence — lest  one  indeed  think  her  "anti- 
social"— she  told  me  finally  of  her  own  origins.  Her  paternal  grandfather 
had  been  an  Austrian  Jesuit  scholar,  "a  real  one,"  she  put  it,  a  trained 
leader  of  men's  souls,  she  added,  an  adept  in  the  "science  of  men."  At 
a  certain  point  he  had,  however,  learned  to  know  himself, — and  he  married 
an  actress  of  the  South  of  France,  and  made  a  modest  fortune  in  a  powder 
mill.  Their  son  became  a  Protestant  pastor,  in  a  small  Tyrolian  village 
after  a  brilliant,  precocious  university  career.  He  had  felt  safe  at  the 
start,  intellectually,  in  Protestantism.  But  always  the  Catholic  scholarly 
asceticism  of  his  father's  books,  and  the  talents  of  his  maternal  inheritance, 
wracked  him.  He  found  the  actual  Church  unlike  both  history  and  his 
dreams. 

One  opportunity  after  another  found  him  at  a  loss:  he  was  made 
for  a  cause,  a  movement,  not  for  routine  and  familiar  saving  of  routine 
and  familiar  souls. 

His  marriage  may  have  been  at  fault.  I  gathered  from  a  picture 
and  details  the  daughter  gave  in  passing,  that  her  mother  was  one  of 
those  excellent,  cheerful,  active  German  women  who  give  that  fine  patient 
attention  to  homely  trifles  and  the  people  next  them  which  geniuses  give 
to  their  life-work.  They  are  admirable,  but  can  also  be  fatal,  above  all 
to  members  of  their  families  who  have  imagination  and  wings  to  soar. 
No  one  can  possibly  blame  them,  but  unconsciously  they  clip  wings  about 
them,  and  subtly  impoverish  life.  Life  seems  to  use  them  rather  hardly, 
because  they  have  no  large  faith  to  give  it,  and,  though  they  never  suspect 
it,  feeling  that  they  do  all  their  duty  and  some  to  spare,  they  live  on 
other  people's  spiritual  production,  gleaning  after  the  man  that  the  full 
harvest  bears. 

In  Irmgard's  Tyrolian  village  a  small  Duke  had  a  summer  palace. 
Her  grandfather  was  mayor  and  physician;  the  ducal  villagiature  was 
simple,  and  relations  were  natural  between  parsonage  and  palace,  through 
the  medium  of  the  grandfather.    Irmgard,  dark,  lithe,  informed,  and  in- 
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ventive,  played  with  the  blond  and  passive  little  princelings  in  park  and 
attic,  the  leader  among  them.  She  learned  her  manners  in  part  from  their 
governess  and  their  mother,  sweet  and  touching  in  her  wish  to  be  useful 
and  atone  for  her  husband's  unprofitableness.  Irmgard  admired  her  more 
every  summer, — the  rustle  of  her  silk-lined  skirts,  her  hair  piled  high  and 
never  disordered,  her  gentle  authority.  She  never  perceived,  how  should 
she,  that  the  Duchess  found  long  consultation  with  her  own  father  very 
often  necessary,  about  each  benefaction,  school-festival,  or  need  she  found 
or  felt  in  the  village.  The  pastor,  I  could  see  from  Irmgard's  picture,  was 
almost  perfectly  handsome,  graceful,  eloquent  of  eyes,  like  herself.  On  his 
own  attitude  my  friend  did  not  dwell.  Precisely  for  this  reason  I  dare  pre- 
sume that  his  vanity  at  least  was  flattered, — as  what  German  village  pastor's 
would  not  be,  and  his  sentiment  at  any  rate  stirred, — what  German's  would 
be  immune?  The  Duchess  sympathized  with  his  vague,  socialistic  dreams. 
They  could  both  safely  indulge  them,  intrenched  behind  Church  and  State. 
And  all  this  with  no  breath  of  scandal :  on  the  contrary  to  the  edified  admi- 
ration of  the  village:  of  this  Irmgard  spoke  with  humourous  freedom: 
"People  loved  us  for  our  princes'  sake."  The  Duke  himself  rarely  came. 
At  least  not  till  Irmgard,  in  a  white  tulle  frock  with  a  wreath  of  small  pink 
artificial  roses  from  Munich,  both  gifts  of  the  Duchess,  had  made  her  not 
too  shy  first  appearance  at  a  little  birthday  dance  for  one  of  the  younger 
princes,  when  the  Duke  happened  to  be  there  for  the  hunting.  She  met 
him  next  day  in  the  park :  he  stopped  and  chatted  in  a  friendly  fashion,  as 
one  does  to  his  children's  playmate  and  his  wife's  refined  protegee. 

"What  was  he — the  handsome  officer  type?"  I  questioned,  and  Irm- 
gard's face  changed  expression,  darkening  fiercely. 

"No,"  she  said,  "or  I  should  not  be  here."  She  made  an  effort  for 
tranquil  impartiality.    Or  was  it  to  hide  something  more  ? 

"He  was  a  very  intelligent  man  and  a  scholar,  with  fine  tastes  and 
delicate  feelings,  but,  you  understand,  sickly  and  ugly,  and  he  had  never 
done  anything  he  wished,  to  please  himself.  He  wanted  to  study :  he  must 
enter  the  army;  he  liked  solitude;  he  must  live  at  court;  he  did  not  care 
to  get  married;  a  wife  was  selected  for  him.  And  he  was  perfectly  reason- 
able about  everything  because  he  was  over-civilized,  but  yet  he  did  not 
believe  in  anything,  you  know, — oh !  not  as  in  Prance  or  England  men  doubt 
in  order  really  to  believe  more  exquisitely,  but  absolutely  not,  which  is  the 
German  way.    We  have  no  alternate,  except  as  croyants,  no  middle  way. 
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"We  got  very  well  acquainted:  he  broke  his  leg  hunting,  and  I  went 
with  grandfather  at  first,  then  alone  to  read  to  him.  He  didn't  believe  in 
his  wife's  and  my  father's  village  philanthropies,  or  in  anything,  as  I  said, 
except  the  cultivation  of  generations,  and  that  he  said  he  knew  could  go 
too  far.  I  read  him  mostly  old  German  ballads  and  French  reviews, — he 
corrected  my  accent,  and  he  told  me  the  meaning  of  both.  Except  from 
books  it  was  the  only  first-grade  teaching  I  had  ever  had, — he  was  perfectly 
plain  and  severe  and  intelligent  about  everything.  He  lent  me  quantities 
of  books, — and,  this  was  my  fault,  I  did  not  show  them  to,  or  tell  my  par- 
ents,— Turgenef,  Eenan,  Anatole  France,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  such  things. 
I  liked  them,  the  books,  and  I  felt  my  parents  would  be  shocked  by  them, 
would  not  understand  exactly,  would  blame  him  perhaps. 

"There  was  never  anything  to  warn  me  of  danger.  One  evening  he 
said  he  was  so  tired  he  knew  he  should  never  be  rested:  he'd  enjoyed  his 
illness  more  than  anything  in  his  life — though  he  really  had  suffered 
atrociously — but  he  had  hoped  it  would  end  in  a  chance  to  rest  altogether 
and  not  the  need  to  get  more  tired.  I  felt  terribly  sorry  for  him.  Then 
the  Duchess  came  into  the  room  and  said  : 

"  'What  ideas  are  you  putting  into  that  poor  child's  head  ?  She  deserves 
better  of  you.' 

"I  went  away  feeling  uncomfortable  as  one  does  from  signs  of  dis- 
accord in  the  heart  of  a  family  happy  on  the  surface;  and  when  I  got  home 
my  mother  was  telling  my  father  that  some  plan  of  his  was  impractical. 
I  felt  for  the  first  time  strangely  alone :  all  the  habitual  ties  and  instinctive 
attachments  seemed  suddenly  broken,  and  I  was  horribly  conscious  of  myself 
as  a  separate  soul.  Everybody  else,  too,  seemed  alone,  not  understood,  not 
understanding.  My  Prince  wanted  to  die  from  fatigue! — he  who  knew 
everything,  had  everything.  It  was  in  part,  of  course,  what  I  had  read  so 
eagerly.    Now  the  realizing  sense  had  come. 

"About  this  time,  a  fortnight  before,  a  young  military  surgeon  had 
come  from  Munich  to  see  the  Duke,  and  had  done  something  very  careless, 
so  that  the  Duke  was  worse,  feverish  and  in  pain.  My  grandfather,  simple 
loyalist,  worshiping  the  Family,  and  irritated  in  his  pride  of  long  service 
to  them  and  general  experience,  was  unsparing  in  his  blame  of  the  city 
doctor.  Well,  this  last  set  out  to  pay  me  court.  My  mother,  anxious  to  see 
peace  re-established,  and  proud,  too,  of  her  semi-gentle  birth,  and  charmed 
by  his  good-looks  and  good  position,  encouraged  me  to  see  him,  was  most 
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gracious  to  him,  told  me  soberly  I  could  never  hope  to  do  better,  that  if  I 
cared  for  him,  and  with  the  Duchess's  friendship — it  was  perfectly  natural 
of  her  of  course.  There  was  absolutely  no  one  in  the  village  she  could 
think  of  as  son-in-law,  and  I  had  no  chance  to  go  away.  Our  family, — hers, 
my  grandfather's, — was  just  good  enough  to  make  such  a  marriage  sup- 
posable,  possible.  But  I  disliked  and  distrusted  him."  Irmgard  paused. 
"I  suppose  he  was  in  love  with  me,  in  his  way,  and  at  first  perhaps  he  may 
have  thought  of  marriage.  But  he  thought  finally  of  an  easier  way.  His 
revenge  on  me  was  as  base  as  possible.  He  told  the  Duchess  I  had  told  him 
I  was  the  Duke's  mistress,  and  he  told  my  mother  that  my  father  had 
boasted  the  Duchess  was  his.  Not  common  calumny,  you  see,  as  if  he  had 
said  the  same  things  about  the  village,  where  no  one  would  have  believed 
them,  but  subtle  poisoning  of  the  springs.  Without  believing  the  material 
facts,  each  wife  did  feel  mortally  hurt:  her  right  had  been  taken,  given 
elsewhere.  The  Duchess  withdrew  her  protection  of  us  all,  and  nobody  but 
my  mother,  who  had  to  acquiesce,  had  any  suspicion  why:  my  grandfather 
especially  was  wretched,  and  above  all  on  my  account.  He  could  see  no 
future  for  me  whatever. 

"However  he  sent  me  to  Munich  to  study,  and  you  see  I  came  to  Paris 
next.  The  Duke  died  a  year  or  two  after,  leaving  me  some  books  of  his 
and  a  small  annuity;  then  my  father,  and  the  Duchess  finally  came  to  an 
understanding  with  my  mother,  and  took  her  into  her  service  to  carry  out 
her  philanthropies.  Neither  needs  me.  Sometimes  I  feel  like  my  Jesuit 
grandfather, — as  if  I  should  do  something  very  different  from  what  the 
Docteurs  de  l'Universit*  de  Paris  mostly  do!  Perhaps  see  the  East,  the 
Desert — like  St.  Anthony,"  she  laughed  and  the  midnight  breeze  in  the 
Louvre  archway,  where  we  were  walking  home  from  seeing  Le  Cid  at  the 
Frangais,  blew  back  her  faint  orange  scarf  from  the  fine,  energetic,  face. 
She  looked  indeed  as  if  made  to  succor, 

"Weary  bands 

Of  travelers  in  some  shady  haunt 

Among  Arabian  sands." 

I  have  not  heard  from  her  since  the  War.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
for  her  there  must  be  a  peculiar  cruelty  in  its  divisions,  a  special  outrage 
to  her  deep  sense  of  religion,  her  choice  of  righteousness  and  peace.  Or 
does  she  "find  herself"  in  nursing  the  wounded  of  both  Germany  and 
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France,  drawing  on  all  her  courage?  Will  some  human  solution  of  her 
practical  dilemma  declare  itself?  One  scarcely  knows  whether  to  wish  this 
or  not.  How  many  persons  does  one  know  who,  even  in  suffering,  have 
learned  with  equal  saneness  and  sweetness  the  secret  of  the  Imitation  of 
Christ?  Maude  Elizabeth  Temple,  IdOJf. 


An  Apologue 


We  love  our  lives,  and  go 

Humming  a  tune  along  the  primrose  way 

Till  the  day 

We  look  in  the  face  of  our  own  dead  sin: 

Something  changes,  so. 

Better  a  man  grow  lean 

Eating  his  soul,  or  begin 

To  crawl  down  shingly  slopes  that  he  climbed  through  snow, 

Or  fight  a  way  out  where  he  wrought  a  way  in, — 

So  he  leave  flowers  blue  and  grasses  dewy  green 

And  waters  cold  and  clean, 

For  either  world  or  heart  must  turn  to  clay. 

There  was  a  Spanish  saint, 

A  gentleman, 

A  courtier,  and  he  loved  a  Spanish  queen; 

Privileged  to  lift  her  fan, 

To  tune  her  praise  in  couplets  quaint, 

And  get  a  flower  twice  a  year, 

No  more. 

She  was  the  fairest  lady  ever  seen, 

So  meek  and  chaste  her  mien 

He  had  no  fear 

Though  he  turned  and  sighed, 

Steel-sure  his  honour  he  wore. 

Then  she  died. 
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He  fell  when  they  told  him  and  lay  as  dead, 

Himself,  three  days;  then  left  his  room 

To  claim  of -the  king  by  right 

Of  his  rank,  his  ducal  race, 

His  princely  place, 

To  convey  the  queen  to  her  tomb. 

As  he  waited  ready 

His  ejres  were  as  black  in  the  bloodless  face 

As  his  smooth-laid  curls,  and  his  daily  grace 

Unchanged,  was  smiling  and  steady. 

Crowned,  and  laid 

In  a  leaden  coffin,  straitly  wound 

With  velvet  and  gold  brocade, 

She  went  like  a  princess  and  a  bride: 

Twenty  torches  blazing  round 

Night  and  day, 

Trumpets  morn  and  eve  to  sound. 

Sword  drawn,  he  rode  by  her  side 

Sleepless-eyed 

Across  the  blue  burnt  plain 

Of  ancient  Spain 

To  where,  a  saffron-stained  gold-hearted  rose, 

Granada  hung  below  the  stainless  snows. 

Cunning  carvers,  hour  by  hour, 

Beauty  in  beauty  fitly  to  lay, 

Had  wrought,  an  alabaster  flower, 

The  open  tomb. 

Altar  and  aisles  were  a  Milky  Way 

Of  candles  that  sicklied  the  golden  day 

And  chanting  drowned  the  cannons'  boom. 

Now,  said  the  Duke,  in  my  master's  -place 

I  open  the  coffin  to  bid  goodbye 

Till  he  comes  to  lie 

Side  by  side,  where  you  leave  him  room. 

So  he  looked  once  more  in  her  face. 
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I  dare  not  say  what  he  saw. 

But  the  folded  hands  had  loosed  their  hold, 

The  marble  brow  had  corruption  stained, 

In  ruined  lips, 

In  e}res'  eclipse, 

In  hair  like  brook-side  leaves  in  thaw, 

Only  a  horrible  likeness  remained, 

And  gems,  and  gold. 

He  did  not  fall. 

He  did  not  faint. 

His  work  in  the  world  he  finished  all, 

Made  himself  monk,  and  Jesuit  General 

Second  from  Loyola, — and  saint. 

Georgiana  Goddard  King,  1S96. 
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East  and  West — A  True  Story 

ALEXIS  PETROVITCH  said  one  morning  to  his  father,  "Father,  I 
am  now  twenty-three.  I  have  done  my  service  for  the  Czar;  you 
have  my  three  brothers  to  care  for  you.    I  am  going  to  America." 

"You  have  been  a  good  son  to  me,"  said  the  old  man.  "Go,  if  you  will, 
but  return  to  me  before  I  die  and  tell  me  of  that  land  of  promise." 

So  it  came  about  that  fourteen  years  later,  Alexis  Petrovitch,  a  citizen 
of  Chicago,  said  to  his  wife,  "The  father  in  Russia  is  getting  very  old.  He 
has  wished  to  see  us  before  he  dies — you  and  Peter  and  little  Alexis.  But  it 
is  a  long  journey  from  Chicago  to  Ciekocinek  and  I  cannot  leave,  for  if  I 
leave  my  carpentering  who  will  earn  our  daily  bread  ?  Do  you  go  with  Peter 
and  little  Alexis  and  see  my  father  before  he  dies." 

But  his  wife  would  not.  She  knew  Chicago  where  she  had  lived  all  her 
days ;  she  admitted  the  existence  of  New  York ;  but  all  that  lay  beyond  the 
Atlantic  was  a  trackless  waste  to  her. 

"But  I  cannot  go !"  said  Alexis. 

"And  I  will  not  go,"  said  she. 

"Then,"  said  the  father,  "we  must  send  Peter." 

Peter  was  twelve  and  an  independent  American  citizen  in  all  respects 
save  one :  he  spoke  Eussian  fluently. 

On  a  hot  day  early  in  July,  Peter's  father  and  mother  and  little  Alexis 
came  with  him  to  the  big  station  in  Chicago  to  put  him  on  the  New  York 
train.  Peter's  mother  cried ;  Peter's  father  blessed  him  in  Russian  and  cau- 
tioned him  in  English;  and  Peter's  pride  in  the  great  adventure  that  was 
before  him  upheld  him  so  that  he  was  able  to  bid  them  farewell  like  a  man. 
The  train  pulled  out.  Peter  clutched  the  seventy-five  dollars  in  a  bag  around 
his  neck,  and  sat  staring  at  the  wide  country  which  sped  by  on'hoth  sides. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  his  long  journey,  and  throve1 .  A\  he  justi- 
fied the  confidence  his  father  felt  in  him  and  won  the  hearts  of  all  his  fellow- 
travelers.  The  crew  of  the  big,  old  steamer  on  which  Peter  had  his  passage, 
loved  him  to  a  man  before  they  reached  the  North  Sea  and  steamed  into  the 
harbour  at  Hamburg.  The  mate  claimed  by  right  of  rank  the  privilege  of 
escorting  Peter  to  the  station  to  put  him  on  the  train  to  the  Russian  border. 
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He  changed  the  boy's  money  for  him,  bought  him  a  ticket  and  stowed  him 
away  in  a  comfortable  corner. 

"Now,  young  'un,"  he  said,  "stay  where  you  are  till  you  get  to  the  bor- 
der, where  you  must  change  trains.  I  understand  your  grandfather  lives 
only  thirty  miles  beyond.  So  sing  out  for  some  one  who  speaks  your  heathen 
tongue  to  find  your  train  for  you,  and  your  grandfather  will  be  looking  for  ye, 
no  doubt." 

The  train  was  slow  and  slower.  Excited  people  crowded  at  the  stations. 
Soldiers  were  everywhere — more  soldiers  than  Peter  had  ever  seen.  Finally, 
when  Peter  thought  he  must  be  near  his  journey's  end,  a  horde  of  soldiers 
poured  into  the  train  and  Peter  was  overlooked  in  his  little  corner,  while  the 
crowds  cheered  and  the  soldiers  hung  out  the  windows  waving  farewell  and 
the  train  started.  A  big  soldier,  looking  down  into  the  corner,  discovered 
Peter  and  asked  him  kindly  in  German  what  he  did  there.  Peter  didn't 
understand.  He  asked  in  Eussian  if  they  were  near  the  border  yet  ?  Another 
soldier  spoke  up  roughly,  "A  little  Eussian,  is  he?  Put  him  out!"  And 
when  the  train  started  again  after  a  halt  at  a  little  country  station,  it  left 
Peter  standing  alone  by  the  tracks,  watching  it  disappear  toward  Eussia 
and  his  grandfather. 

Peter  never  got  any  farther.  Dimly  he  understood  that  there  was  a 
great  war — that  people  were  no  longer  kind  to  him,  that  nobody  could  or 
would  understand  what  he  said  either  in  English  or  in  Eussian,  and  that  he 
could  not  get  to  his  grandfather.  He  knew  of  no  one  to  whom  he  could  turn 
and  his  money  was  slowly  diminishing.  He  thought  of  the  second-mate  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  get  back  to  Hamburg.  It  was  a  slow  and  difficult 
journey.  The  little  boy  arrived  some  weeks  afterward,  exhausted  in  body,  his 
money  very  low,  and  a  great  despair  in  his  heart.  Everything  was  so  strange 
and  difficult  to  comprehend.  He  went  straight  to  the  berth  of  the  big 
steamer.  He  had  his  return  ticket  and  would  go  home.  The  mate  was  gone, 
the  crew  was  gone ;  the  big  s3  p  jpqked  bleak  and  deserted.  He  walked  back 
into  the  town  and  sat  disconsolately  on  the  stone  steps  of  a  house  to  think. 
He  began  to  cry  gently,  then  harder  and  harder,  until  his  little  body  was 
shaken  and  he  turned  his  face  down  to  the  steps  and  cried  with  his  whole 
heart. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  grim  reality  of  war  stood  on  the  Eussian 
border  between  Peter  and  his  grandfather,  another  American  citizen  found 
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himself  tucked  away  in  an  inaccessible  and  unheard-of  spot  in  Galicia,  with 
no  visible  means  of  getting  anywhere  else.  He  hailed  from  Arizona,  where 
he  had  a  large  and  nourishing  ranch  which  satisfied  all  his  desires  except  his 
love  of  adventure.  He  had  begun  as  a  cowboy,  so  that  the  life  of  comparative 
ease  and  quiet  that  he  led  as  a  landed  proprietor  was  not  entirely  to  his 
liking,  and  to  fill  the  lack  he  had  hit  upon  the  idea  of  traveling  in  foreign 
lands  with  a  retinue  sufficiently  distinguished  to  be  remunerative,  which 
explains  his  presence  in  an  unheard-of  corner  in  Galicia  in  the  company  of 
three  ponies,  two  bears  and  five  full-blooded  North  American  Indians.  He 
had  been  exhibiting  his  unparalleled  Wild  West  Show  with  much  success 
through  a  little  string  of  towns  in  Northern  Galicia,  when,  without  warning, 
his  audiences  dwindled  to  a  few  unprofitable,  wide-eyed  children  and  left  him 
in  the  company  of  his  three  ponies,  two  bears  and  five  red  Indians  to  puzzle 
over  the  psychology  of  circus-going  crowds.  In  the  meantime,  the  animals 
had  to  be  fed.  It  was  imprudent  to  run  too  short  on  money,  so  he  cabled 
back  to  Arizona  for  more.  In  the  interval  of  two  weeks,  which  he  waited  for 
an  answer,  he  was  forced  to  feed  his  two  more  scraggy  ponies  to  the  bears. 
The  third  week  saw  the  end  of  the  third  pony  and  still  no  word  from  Arizona. 
Clearly  something  had  gone  wrong  and  it  was  time  to  go  home.  He  called 
a  council  of  his  very  downcast  red  companions,  who  had  packed  away  their 
feathers  and  moccasins  and  appeared  in  sombre  "store  clothes"  and  shoes 
very  lumpy  at  the  toes.  He  had  found,  he  told  them,  that  there  was  a  war 
of  some  kind,  and  he  guessed  it  was  about  time  they  went  back  to  Arizona. 
They  tied  the  bears  reluctantly  outside  the  little  Raihaus,  with  this  legend 
around  their  necks  in  English : 

"To  the  inhabitants  of  this  God-forsaken  town,  with  the  best 
wishes  of  Al  Williams." 

They  packed  their  belongings  as  compactly  as  possible  and  they  set  out 
on  foot  for  the  nearest  railroad,  which  was  some  thirty  miles  away.  It  was 
a  long  walk,  and  night  found  them  only  half  way.  When  Al  opened  his  eyes 
the  next  morning,  he  saw  his  five  friends  sitting  in  a  row  before  him,  arrayed 
in  all  their  glory,  from  the  upstanding  feathers  of  the  head-dress  and  the 
beaded  shirts,  to  the  fringed  trousers  and  moccasins,  every  detail  complete 
to  begin  the  far-famed  medicine  dance  which  figured  so  largely  in  this 
"Greatest  Show  on  Earth."  Al  laughed  at  their  unwinking  countenances, 
but  the  "Five  Chiefs  of  the  Five  Great  Tribes"  explained  that  they  would 
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rather  wear  their  valuable  clothes  than  carry  them,  if  they  were  going  to  walk 
any  farther.  So  the  sombre  store  clothes  were  thrown  over  a  hedge,  and  in 
full  battle  array  the  little  troop  started  out  once  more  on  foot.  When  they 
reached  the  railroad  and  had  convinced  the  agent  that  their  intentions  were 
peaceful,  he  gave  them  tickets  as  far  as  their  money  would  take  them  and 
turned  out  with  the  rest  of  the  population  of  that  little  town  to  see  them 
climb  aboard  the  feeble  west-bound  train. 

Al  Williams  was  cheerful,  the  Indians  stoically  indifferent,  and  the  Wild 
West  Show  was  headed  for  home  by  way  of  Hamburg  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Exactly  how  the  trip  was  to  be  financed,  Al  hardly  knew,  but  his 
confidence  in  himself  had  never  yet  been  misplaced;  Al  Williams  would 
pull  himself  through  somehow.  So  the  Indians  thought,  and  so  he  did.  An 
occasional  "medicine-dance,"  an  occasional  day  with  only  two  meals,  an 
occasional  night  under  the  stars,  brought  them  to  Hamburg  with  flying 
colours,  and  Al  sought  the  steamship  company,  feeling  that  the  worst  of  the 
trip  was  already  over.    The  steamship  company  clerk  was  not  encouraging. 

He  could  speak  English,  but  preferred  not  to,  and  merely  said  that  no 
ships  were  sailing,  owing  to  the  war.  This  war  was  proving  inconvenient 
in  many  ways,  and  bent  on  discovering  what  it  was  all  about,  Al  and  his  five 
companions  headed  down  the  street  for  the  American  Consulate.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  Peter,  lifting  his  tear-stained  little  face  from  the  very  unsympa- 
thetic stone  doorstep  saw  a  white  man  in  a  soft,  wide  hat  and  riding  breeches, 
followed  by  his  five  North  American  Indians  with  five,  upstanding  head- 
dresses and  soft-moccasined  feet,  filing  down  the  street  toward  him  with  a 
gathering  of  admiring  urchins  in  their  wake.  Peter  could  hardly  believe 
his  eyes. 

"Indians!" — and  rushing  up  to  the  biggest  and  reddest,  Peter  cried: 
"Oh,  take  me  home ;  take  me  home !" 

"Why,  sonny,"  said  Al,  turning  around,  "what's  the  matter?"  and  at 
that  Peter  began  to  cry  as  though  his  heart  would  break. 

"Come  along  with  its,  then,"  said  Al.  "We'll  fix  it  up  for  you  somehow, 
no  matter  what  your  trouble  is." 

Peter  clung  to  the  Indian's  hand  and  the  little  procession  started  once 
more  toward  the  Consulate,  which  was  their  hope. 

The  consul  explained  matters  briefly  and  gave  them  enough  money  to 
get  to  England.  There,  he  believed,  further  arrangements  would  be  made 
to  send  them  on  to  America. 
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Their  journey  was  difficult  and  slow,  but  if  Al  and  the  Indians  were 
short  of  food,  Peter  had  his  three  meals  a  day  and  at  night  he  slept  in  the 
biggest  Indian's  arms,  if  there  wasn't  a  bed  to  be  had.  The  feathers  and 
moccasins  proved  an  almost  unchallenged  passport,  and  one  day  they  arrived 
in  London  penniless  and  hungry,  like  many  of  their  fellow  citizens  in  those 
strange  days  of  August  and  September,  1914.  An  astonished  bobby  directed 
them  to  the  Savoy  Hotel,  guessing  rightly  their  nationality. 

The  Savoy  Committee  had  had  a  hard  day.  The  crowds  had  been  large 
and  larger,  and  totally  unmanageable.  The  hotel  swarmed  with  excited 
men,  tired  women,  and  crying  babies.  No  one  had  money,  for  letters  of 
credit  and  checks  were  void.  Few  had  any  but  the  clothes  on  their  backs. 
So  names  must  be  taken,  clothes  supplied,  lodging  secured,  tickets  bought, 
and  sailings  arranged,  with  Uncle  Sam  to  foot  the  bill.  The  committee  toiled 
on  through  the  heat,  hatless  and  far-spent,  when,  from  among  the  crowd  of 
tired  travellers  in  the  corridor  lined  with  Louis  XV  chairs,  soft-toned  hang- 
ings, and  gilt  mirrors,  emerged  a  tall  man  in  a  wide  hat  and  five  Indians  in 
gala  attire  solemnly  filing  behind,  the  first  and  largest  holding  a  small  boy 
firmly  by  the  hand.  And  the  story  they  told  sent  the  committee  home  that 
night  with  a  warm  feeling  about  their  hearts. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Peter's  father  and  Peter's  mother  and  little  Alexis 
received  him  from  the  kind  hands  of  the  biggest  Indian  and  Al  Williams, 
who  got  off  with  him  at  the  big  station  in  Chicago.  And  Peter  cried  when 
they  climbed  aboard  that  powerful  west-bound  train  again  and  disappeared 
in  the  direction  of  Arizona. 

Katharine  A.  Page,  1913. 
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The  Old  Man 

"Faring,  faring,  whither  are  ye  faring, 
Ye  big,  brown  lad  with  your  cap  of  plaid, 
And  your  bundle  over  your  shoulder?" 

"Old  man,  old  man,  in  your  jacket  of  tan, 
I  know  not  whither  I'm  faring, 
But  out  to  sea  I  soon  must  be, 
For  deeds  of  fortune  and  daring. 

"At  the  edge  of  the  land  I'll  take  my  stand 
Till  a  tall  gray  ship  comes  sailing, 
Then  up  her  side,  as  she  waits  the  tide, 
And  fling  my  leg  over  the  railing. 

'Then  out  to  sea,  where  the  gale  blows  free, 
And  fortunes  are  had  for  the  thinking, — 

When  mine  is  found,  then  homeward  bound, 
With  the  gold  in  my  pockets  a-clinking. 

"Then  down  the  road  I'll  come  with  my  load, — 

Aye,  me  you  will  see,  and  none  other, — 
To  pour  my  gold,  all  my  pockets  hold, 
In  the  wide  brown  lap  of  my  mother." 

"In  very  truth,  were  I  a  youth, — 

Farewell,  ye  staunch  young  rover, — 

And  my  eyes  not  dim,  I'd  fare  with  him 

To  the  edge  of  the  world  and  over." 

Hilda  Smith,  1910. 
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The  Independent  Monsieur  Gebard 

FIVE  minutes  after  the  messenger  had  left  the  Gebards'  door  the  vil- 
lage of  Montigny  was  rejoicing  at  Madame  Gebard's  astounding 
good  fortune  and  listening,  as  it  had  often  listened  before,  to  the 
complaints  of  Monsieur  Gebard. 

"My  aunt,"  he  said,  "or  rather  my  wife's  aunt,  for  I  have  not  in  my 
family,  thank  God,  a  person  of  so  malevolent  a  disposition,  has  seen  fit  to 
die  and  leave  to  my  wife, — my  wife  observe,  the  presumption  of  it, — a  for- 
tune, the  large  surn  of  one  thousand  a  year.  I  instructed  Lisette  to  refuse 
the  money.  A  sweep  of  the  arm  and  it  is  done,  thus."  His  magnificent 
gesture  illustrated  the  words.  "But,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Lisette 
did  not  obey  me.  You  see  where  that  would  put  me?"  With  outstretched 
hands  he  appealed  to  his  audience  for  confirmation,  "Under  her  thumb ! 
I,  Gebard,  the  independent,  under  the  thumb  of  Lisette,  my  wife.  The 
thought  is  inconceivable,  as  you  say.  I  should  feel  myself  a  pauper.  So 
long  as  Lisette  had  nothing  the  fact  that  I  had  nothing  did  not  trouble  me. 
But  to  have  for  a  wife  a  woman  of  fortune  is  too  appalling.  I  should  have 
to  go  to  her  for  everything.  For  we  should  not  live  as  we  do  now.  Indeed, 
Lisette  already  contemplates  a  magnificent  establishment.  She  instructed 
our  landlord  to  add  a  room  to  our  little  cottage.  At  that  I  became  enraged. 
She  became  enraged.  'Stupid  fellow,'  she  called  me.  Could  anything  be 
more  preposterous !  She  suggested  that  I  procure  a  house  for  myself  if  I 
did  not  like  her  arrangements.  Always,  until  now,  Lisette  has  been  a  sub- 
missive wife.  I  cannot  understand  her  behaviour.  In  short,  she  now  knows 
that  I  will  live  in  a  small  cottage  the  other  side  of  the  town.  I  will,  in 
any  case,  be  nearer  the  shop  where  my  work  is.  And  I  will  not  be  depend- 
ent on  my  wife." 

The  men  who  were  grouped  about  him  nodded  their  approval.  A 
wife  should  be  kept  in  her  place.    A  rich  wife  was  unnatural  and  abhorrent. 

But  the  women  of  Montigny  wholly  disagreed  with  the  verdict.  They 
declared  that  Lisette  Gebard  was  well  rid  of  her  husband;  and  they  shook 
their  heads  over  the  ultimate  fate  of  Monsieur  Gebard  now  that  he  was 
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removed  from  the  control  of  his  wife.  They  told  each  other  of  all  the  very 
good  positions  that  he  had  lost  through  manifest  inefficiency ;  and  then 
proved  to  each  other's  satisfaction  that  he  would  have  lost  them  much  sooner 
if  his  wife's  perseverance  and  energy  had  not  kept  him  at  work. 

"Yes,  she  did  make  the  poor  fellow  work  like  a  dog,"  the  men  said. 
"And  why?  Because  she  was  miserly.  She  must  have  a  pretty  pile  stored 
away  of  his  wages  that  she  has  hoarded,  besides  the  fortune  of  her  aunt." 

"Praiseworthy  frugality,"  said  the  women.  "She  knows  the  value  of 
a  sou.  You  surely  would  not  suggest  that  she  give  her  savings  to  him, 
would  you?  He  is  as  great  a  spendthrift  as  she  is  a  miser,  even  by  your 
own  account." 

Madame  Gebard  did  not  seem  at  all  disturbed  by  the  defection  of  her 
husband.  On  the  morning  after  most  of  the  village  had  seen  him  installed 
in  his  little  cottage  on  the  outskirts,  she  came  to  market  with  as  brisk  a 
step  and  as  cheerful  an  air  as  ever. 

Indeed,  the  more  critical  of  the  women  who  were  there  buying  their 
apples  and  eggs  and  lettuces,  said  that  her  step  was  even  brisker  and  her 
air  more  cheerful.  They  observed  also  that  she  bought  with  a  frugality 
which  transcended  even  their  standards.  To  be  sure,  a  household  of  one, — 
the  little  maid  did  not  count, — required  much  less  than  a  household  of  two, 
especially  if  the  second  was  a  man.  But  a  cabbage  and  three  eggs !  It  was 
ridiculous.  Moreover  Madame  Gebard  had  great  difficulty  in  coming  to 
an  agreement  with  the  huckster  over  the  price  of  the  cabbage.  "Twelve 
centimes,"  said  the  huckster  firmly.  A  moment  later,  "Ten  centimes,"  he 
said  as  firmly.  But  Madame  Gebard  insisted  on  eight  centimes  or  no  cab- 
bage.   At  last,  with  a  smile  half  of  admiration,  he  yielded. 

"Yet  you  are  now  a  woman  of  fortune,  madame,"  he  said,  as  he 
handed  it  to  her  to  be  put  in  the  diminutive  basket  that  hung  on  her  arm. 
"You  should  be  more  liberal." 

"Ah,  no,"  she  answered,  "one  must  be  careful ;  one  must  be  very  care- 
ful, if  one  wishes  not  to  be  a  pauper.  It  is  the  liberal  people  who  come  to 
be  auctioned  off  to  the  lowest  bidder  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  I  intend  to 
have  a  nest  egg  for  my  old  age." 

"And  a  big  nest  egg  it  will  be,"  the  huckster  grumbled  to  the  women 
who  now  clamored  about  him  for  cabbages  at  eight  centimes  as  Madame 
Gebard  walked  away. 

In  the  days  that  followed  many  a  husband  nodded  at  his  wife  and 
said,  in  effect :  "I  told  you  so,"  to  be  answered  as  emphatically  by  the  wife's, 
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"I  told  you  so."  Madame  Gebard  -was  undoubtedly  becoming  miserly  even 
if  she  had  been  but  prudent  before.  Anyone  who  was  properly  interested 
in  his  neighbor's  affairs  could  hear  her  any  morning  berating  the  little 
maid  for  wasting  the  food  or  wearing  out  the  carpet  with  too  vigorous 
sweeping.  The  carpenter  who  was  building  the  new  room  for  her  cottage 
protested  bitterly  to  all  who  would  listen. 

"She  counts  every  board  and  every  nail  I  use,"  he  said,  "for  fear  she 
will  have  to  pay  for  something  that  has  not  gone  into  the  building.  I  can't 
make  a  sou  at  the  rate  she  is  pinning  me  down." 

The  man  who  brought  milk  to  her  door  proclaimed  that  she  had  twice 
lessened  the  amount  that  she  ordered.  Soft-hearted  women  began  to  pity 
the  little  maid. 

And  if  Madame  Gebard  was  justifying  the  accusations  of  the  men  of 
Montigny,  how  much  more  surely  was  Monsieur  Gebard  fulfilling  the 
prophecies  of  the  women.  He  was  proving  as  fast  as  possible  that  without 
his  wife's  guidance  he  was  worthless.  But  two  days  after  he  set  up  his 
separate  establishment  he  lost  the  very  good  position  that  he  held  in  Mon- 
sieur Alvefs  tobacco  shop.  Monsieur  Alvet  told  anyone  who  asked  that 
the  dismissal  was  the  result  of  indolence,  combined  with  a  marked  inability 
to  deal  with  figures.  But  Monsieur  Gebard  proclaimed  that  it  was  part  of 
an  elaborate  scheme  to  make  a  pauper  of  him. 

"I  will  not  be  dependent  on  my  wife,"  he  repeated  again  and  again. 

People  began  to  wonder  whether  his  wife,  now  that  she  had  become 
so  much  more  careful  in  her  expenditure  would  even  permit  him  to  be- 
come dependent  on  her  should  he  wish  it.  This  idea  the  doctor  ventured 
to  suggest  to  him  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  visits  that  Monsieur  Gebard's 
somewhat  frequent  illnesses  had  necessitated,  since  his  removal  from  his 
wife's  supervision  and  care.  But  Monsieur  Gebard  did  not  respond  at  all 
to  the  stimulus. 

"She  would  not  support  me?"  he  said  weakly.  "So  much  the  better. 
Fever  shall  it  be  said  that  I  am  dependent  on  my  wife." 

It  soon  made  itself  manifest  to  the  community,  however,  that  he 
should  be  dependent  on  someone.  He  was  apparently  unable  to  earn  any 
money.  He  was  often  ill ;  and  people  began  to  say  that  his  mind  was  fail- 
ing, so  often  did  he  repeat,  "I  will  not  be  dependent  on  my  wife."  For  a 
while  charitable  women  provided  him  with  food  and  took  care  of  his  little 
cottage.  But  they  were  the  very  women  who  had  commended  his  wife's 
frugality.     They  could  not  be  expected  long  to  continue  their  wasteful 
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expenditure.  They  declared  that  Monsieur  Gebard  must  come  into  the  care 
of  the  parish.  No  one  wished  to  tell  him  that  he  had  actually  become  a 
pauper.  The  proper  authorities  were  notified.  The  day  was  set  for  the 
auction  which  should  decide  his  future  home.  The  person  who  bid  lowest 
to  the  parish  for  him  would  have  the  care  of  him. 

When  the  day  came  the  market  building  where  the  auction  was  to  be 
held  was  crowded  by  those  who  concealed  their  curiosity  under  a  decent 
interest  in  the  price  of  apples,  and  by  those  who  came  without  even  a  basket 
on  arm  brazenly  to  listen  to  the  bidding.  Most  of  them  were  disappointed 
to  find  that  Gebard  himself  was  not  there.  Some  one  had  suggested  to  the 
parish  authorities  that  the  old  man  was  a  trifle  demented  and  that  unpleas- 
antness might  be  avoided  if  he  were  not  notified  of  the  proceedings  until 
he  had  been  safely  disposed  of.  Then  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  custodian 
who  had  secured  him  by  the  auction  to  take  him  in  charge. 

The  bidding  began  with  two  orphans  who  came  from  a  farm  some- 
where on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  There  was  a  murmur  of  disappoint- 
ment when  they  were  led  in  by  the  officer  of  the  poor.  No  one  knew  or 
cared  anything  about  them. 

"He  has  the  dramatic  instinct,  that  man,"  a  huckster  said  to  a  woman 
who  stood  near  him. 

"But  the  poor  children,"  she  answered. 

When  one  of  them  began  to  cry,  she  bid  six  francs  a  week  for  both, 
an  enormous  sum,  for  she  was  prudent  as  well  as  kindhearted;  and  every- 
one was  too  excited  to  underbid  her.  Even  the  officer  of  the  poor  did  not 
protest  at  the  exorbitant  rate  as  he  gave  the  children  into  her  care  and 
told  her  where  to  meet  him  after  the  auction  that  the  proper  papers  might 
be  signed  at  the  notary's.  He  was  nervously  anticipating  the  business  to 
come.  It  was  not  every  day  that  an  officer  of  the  poor  had  to  dispose  of  a 
person  of  Monsieur  Gebard's  position, — the  husband  of  an  heiress,  a  man  of 
great  pride.  It  was  inconceivable.  He  had  already  called  on  Madame 
Gebard.  Would  she  not  support  her  husband  ?  he  asked.  It  was  her  mani- 
fest duty  as  a  woman  of  heart  and  of  fortune.  No,  most  emphatically  she 
would  not.  He  deduced  that  Madame's  hatred  of  her  husband  was  unsur- 
mountable.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  He  had  even  attempted 
an  interview  with  Monsieur  Gebard,  not  indeed  with  any  hope  of  discovering 
that  he  was  not  chargeable  to  the  parish,  for  he  had  the  evidence  of  impor- 
tant men  in  the  village  that  he  could  not  support  himself;  but  with  some 
intention  of  trying  to  induce  him  to  conciliate  his  wife.     Before  he  had 
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time  tactfully  to  introduce  the  subject,  however,  Monsieur  Gebard  de- 
clared repeatedly  and  with  so  much  passion  that  he  would  not  be  dependent 
on  his  wife  that  the  officer  of  the  poor  reluctantly  gave  up  the  plan  and 
made  his  preparations  for  the  auction. 

Now  that  the  moment  had  actually  come  he  propped  himself  against 
a  cartful  of  cabbages  for  support  and  asked  in  a  loud  voice,  "Who  will  bid 
for  Monsieur  Gebard?" 

He  knew  that  no  explanation  or  description  was  necessary.  The 
"monsieur"  was  a  concession  to  the  pauper's  former  position  in  the  com- 
munity. 

"I  bid  ten  francs,"  a  woman  said.  Those  who  turned  to  look  at  her 
where  she  stood  almost  hidden  in  a  thick  little  knot  of  people  recognized 
her  as  a  contractor  who  usually  bid  in  the  paupers.  But  her  price  was 
ridiculous.  The  officer  of' the  poor  looked  about  nervously  for  other  bids. 
The  parish  could  not  ruin  itself  even  for  the  husband  of  an  heiress.  Then 
a  stir  of  excitement  went  through  the  market;  for  Madame  Gebard  herself 
was  pushing  through  the  group  of  people  who  stood  at  the  entrance.  She 
was  brisk  and  business-like  as  if  she  were  coming  with  her  basket  on  her 
arm  for  the  day's  supplies. 

"I  bid  four  francs,"  she  said. 

In  the  buzz  of  talking  that  followed,  the  voice  of  the  officer  of  the  poor 
could  hardly  be  heard  as  he  instructed  Madame  Gebard  to  follow  him  to 
the  notary. 

"Four  francs,"  said  the  contractor.  "You  could  not  support  a  dog  on 
four  francs.    If  it  were  five,  now, — but  four !" 

"Madame  Gebard,  the  most  careful  woman  in  Montigny,  indulging  in 
such  rashness !"  the  women  exclaimed  to  each  other  with  uplifted  hands 
and  eyes.  Her  nobility  of  character  exceeds  all  bounds.  If  one's  husband 
had  treated  one  with  consideration  all  the  days  of  one's  life  one  could 
conceive  of  wasting  a  franc  a  week  on  him.  But  a  brute  like  Monsieur 
Gebard !    One  sees  the  charity  of  women." 

The  men  of  Montigny  did  not  agree  with  their  wives.  "One  sees  the 
vindictiveness  of  women,"  they  said.  "Do  you  not  see  that  Gebard  will  die 
of  the  shame  if  he  must  live  as  a  pauper  under  his  wife's  roof  ?" 

The  more  suspicious  even  said:  "For  all  you  know  Madame  Gebard 
may  be  planning  to  starve  him  on  four  francs  a  week.  The  parish  would  not 
complain." 

"0,  but  there  you  are  wrong,"  the  women  declared.    "It  may  be  that 
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Lisette  Gebard  has  some  slight  thought  of  malice  mingled  with  the  impulse 
of  her  kind  heart,  but  she  is  no  monster." 
"Well,  we  shall  see,"  the  men  said. 

The  village  found  it  impossible  to  watch  the  reunion  of  Monsieur 
Gebard  and  his  wife.  Therefore  it  prided  itself  on  its  delicacy  of  feeling 
and  waited  impatiently  for  a  chance  to  find  out  how  Monsieur  Gebard  had 
endured  the  ordeal,  whether,  indeed  he  had  not  refused  to  submit.  When 
finally  he  strolled  down  the  street  from  his  wife's  house,  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  group  which  eagerly  and  tactfully  expressed  its  delight  in  welcoming 
him  back  to  his  old  home  among  his  old  neighbors.  It  was  encouraged  by 
his  inexplicably  cheerful  bearing  to  add,  "Are  you  not  glad  to  be  back?" 

"Since  affairs  have  materially  changed,  yes,"  he  said.  "It  is  good  of 
you  to  come  to  congratulate  me  on  my  very  good  fortune.  Was  it  not 
unaccountable  that  Lisette  should  think  that  worthy  woman,  her  aunt, 
could  have  left  her  money  to  her,  whereas  really,  as  Lisette  now  explains  to 
me,  she  left  it  to  me?"  He  added  with  a  sigh,  "Lisette,  I  think,  good 
woman  as  she  is,  takes  to  herself  a  little  credit  for  confessing  to  me  her 
mistake  in  apprehending  the  exact  circumstances  of  the  case.  She  used 
always  to  be  a  submissive  wife.  Now  that  I  recollect,  she  asked  me  to  say 
nothing  about  the  change  in  the  ownership  of  our  fortune.  I  beg  that  you 
will  not  mention  it." 

The  speech  finished,  only  the  parish  clerk,  Monsieur  Duval,  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  say,  "Permit  us  to  assure  jrou  that  we  will  respect  your 
wishes." 

Monsieur  Gebard  bowed  and  continued  his  walk.  Monsieur  Duval,  a 
man  hard  to  disconcert,  turned  to  answer  the  questions  of  those  who  had 
stood  listening  open-mouthed. 

"Undoubtedly  the  fortune  is  Madame's,"  he  said,  "I  had  the  will  out 
only  this  morning  to  look  over  its  exact  terms." 

"Can  it  be  that  the  poor  man  has  made  up  this  tale  for  himself?" 
someone  asked,  "or  does  one  see  here  truly  the  charity  of  woman?" 

"At  all  events  we  have  promised  not  to  mention  the  matter,"  Mon- 
sieur Duval  suggested. 

No  one  ever  did  mention  it,  at  least  to  Madame  Gebard.  But  the 
women  said  briefly  to  their  husbands,  "I  told  you  so";  and  their  husbands 
were  unwillingly  compelled  to  admit  that  they  had. 

"Nevertheless,  four  francs  are  four  francs,"  they  said. 

Mary  Albertson,  1915. 
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Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 

Bloodshed  and  Strife  are  not  of  God; 

What  is  war 

For; 

Is  it  not  a  sore 

On  this  life's  body? 

Yes?    Although 
So 

Long  as  men  will  go 
To  battle  fighting 

.    With  gun-shot, 
What 

Argument  will  not 
Fail  of  a  hearing! 

Marianne  Moore,  1909. 


To  Disraeli  on  Conservatism 

You  brilliant  Jew, 

You  bright  particular  chameleon,  you 
Regild  a  shabby  fence. 

They  understood 

Your  stripes  and  particoloured  mind,  who  could 
Begrudge  you  prominence 

And  call  you  cold! 

But  when  has  Prejudice  been  glad  to  hold 
A  lizard  in  its  hand, 

Or  kindred  thing? 
To  flesh  fed  on  a  fine  imagining, 
Sound  flesh  is  contraband. 

Marianne  Moore,  1909. 
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A.  Painter  of  Ships 

THE  throng  moved  gaily  over  the  Board  Walk,  screaming  and  chat- 
tering, dressed  in  its  Easter  best,  while  within  the  gaudy  little 
pennant  booth  the  Goldstein  brothers  settled  their  destiny. 

"It  iss  all  fixed  then.  Ve  vill  divide  what  pa  left  us."  Abey  nodded 
gravely. 

"I  vill  take  the  money,  and  you  vill  take  the  leetle  booth."  Again 
Abey  nodded. 

"And  one  last  time — you  vill  not  come  mit  me?"  Heinrich  stood 
hesitating  at  the  little  shop  entrance,  his  cap  in  his  hand,  and  an  unwieldy 
parcel  of  clothing  slung  over  one  shoulder. 

"Nein,  Heinrich.  You  must  go  into  the  vorld,  and  you  vill  make 
much  money.  You  haf  a  great  head.  And  as  for  me — I  also  vill  be  great. 
But  I  must  stay  beside  the  ocean.  My  place  iss  mit  the  ships.  I  am  an 
artist!"    Abey  drew  himself  up  proudly  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"Goodbye,  mein  Abey !" 

"Goodbye,  mein  bruder!" 

That  had  been  the  parting.  Abey  remembered  each  detail  of  it  as  he 
sat  with  his  white  head  in  his  hands,  on  the  stool  before  the  tiny  booth. 
Thirty  years  ago — and  now!  He  tightened  his  belt  hungrily  and  ruefully 
studied  the  holes  in  his  boots.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  he  could  wear 
them  no  longer.  The  very  next  picture  he  sold  must  pay  for  a  new  pair. 
Money,  good  money,  to  be  spent  on  boots,  when  the  heavy  tax  was  long 
since  due  for  his  ten  feet  on  the  Board  Walk,  and  when  the  success  of  his 
latest  painting  absolutely  depended  upon  the  purchase  of  a  new  tube  of 
sepia. 

A  shadow  fell  suddenly  upon  him,  and  he  looked  up  to  see  a  woman 
and  a  little  girl  standing  before  him. 

"Picture,  lady?  Yes,  beautiful  picture  of  the  ships."  He  got  up  as 
swiftly  as  his  old  bones  would  permit,  and  bowed  his  customers  into  the 
booth. 

"How  much?"  inquired  the  woman,  indicating  a  grey-green  water 
color  of  the  sea  at  sunrise. 
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"Two  dollars,  lady." 

"Two  dollars !    Oh,  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"It  iss  a  vork  of  art,  lady,"  he  explained  patiently. 

"Come,  Patricia,  it  is  much  too  high."  Patricia,  however,  was  not 
to  be  persuaded  so  easily.  She  burst  into  a  lusty  howl,  between  sobs  loudly 
demanding  "the  green  floor  with  the  nice  yellow  sun  on  it." 

Abey's  fingers  twitched  nervously,  and  as  Patricia  made  a  hasty  and 
ignominious  exit  from  the  shop,  he  snatched  up  the  picture  and  hobbled 
after  her. 

"Dot's  a  nice  leetle  lady.  Stop  crying,  and  take  the  picture.  Old 
Abey  gives  it  to  her." 

He  patted  the  soft  curls  clumsily,  and  sank  down  again  upon  his  stool. 

"Such  a  schon  leetle  lady,  and  how  she  vished  the  picture!"  He 
threw  back  his  head  and'  laughed.  "Yes,  dot  vas  a  lufly  picture ;  it  showed 
all  the  lufliness  of  the  dawn."  He  went  off  into  a  reminiscent  dream  of  the 
morning  he  had  painted  it,  recalling  how  the  breeze  had  stirred  his  hair, 
how  cool  and  hard  the  sand  had  felt  beneath  him,  and  how  the  light  of 
the  sun  on  the  water  had  brought  a  lump  into  his  throat. 

But  suddenly  the  old,  familiar  gnawing  at  his  stomach  broke  through 
his  reverie,  and  he  came  back  to  the  present  with  a  sigh.  Ah,  what  a  mis- 
take he  had  made  and  how  grievously  he  had  paid  for  it.  He  thoitght  back 
over  the  black,  interminable  years,  each  with  its  little  history  of  toil,  of 
struggle  to  make  a  penny  go  as  far  as  a  pound,  of  utter  loneliness,  and 
what  had  he  to  show  for  it?  A  booth  full  of  pictures  that  no  one  would 
buy;  eyes  sore  from  the  ceaseless  beat  of  the  sun  upon  the  water;  a  frame 
bent  from  continual  stooping  over  his  canvases,  and  gaunt  from  many  hours 
of  privation. 

A  heavy  step  resounded  on  the  Board  Walk,  and  he  sprang  up  to  en- 
counter the  passerby. 

"Picture,  gent  ?    Lufly  pictures  off  the  sea  and  the  ships  ?" 

The  man  paused  good  naturedly  and  followed  him  into  the  booth. 

"Whatfs  that  smoky  thing  up  on  the  wall?" 

"Dot  iss  a  storm  at  sea,"  replied  Abey  with  dignity.  He  pulled  a  lad- 
der painstakingly  from  its  corner,  climbed  carefully  upon  it,  and  reached 
down  the  canvas. 

"Ja,"  he  said,  holding  it  up  before  his  customer,  and  peering  over  the 
top  of  it,  with  his  head  on  one  side.    "It  iss  a  lufly  work." 
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The  man  glanced  at  him  suspiciously  and  then  chuckled. 

"Warum  iss  it  dass  you  laugh?"  demanded  Abey,  forgetting  his  Eng- 
lish in  his  agitation. 

"It  looks  like  my  home  town — smoke,  you  know,  and  all  that,"  the 
man  explained  hastily,  mentally  cursing  himself  "for  hurting  the  darned 
old  fool's  feelings." 

As  Abey  still  looked  doubtful,  he  continued : 

"Smoke  on  the  lake,  you  know.    Chicago,  dirty  town." 

"Chicago?"  exclaimed  Abey  rapturously.  "And  iss  it  dot  you  know 
my  brudder?  He  iss  in  the  vest — Heinrich  Goldstein!  Ach,  he  iss  a 
great  man." 

"Heinrich  Goldstein?     Chicago?     Sorry,  but  we  haven't  met." 

"Veil,  I  haf  not  heard  from  him,"  Abey  admitted  reluctantly,  "but  he 
vent  to  the  vest.    Oh,  he  vas  a  bright  boy.    I  know  he  iss  a  great  man." 

"Sure  thing,"  responded  the  man  soothingly.  "Say,  what's  the  price?" 
nodding  towards  the  "storm  at  sea." 

"Two  dollars.    It  iss  a  vork  of  art." 

"Two—?    Oh,  I  say!" 

"It  iss  really  two  dollars,  but  for  you  I  make  it  fifty  cents,  becos  you 
come  from  the  vest  where  my  brudder  iss." 

Abey  carefully  wrapped  the  picture,  and  pocketed  his  half  dollar  with 
trembling  fingers.  He  followed  his  customer  to  the  door,  and  squinted 
anxiously  at  the  sun. 

"Ach,  Himmel !  It  iss  after  six.  The  postman  has  been  around  a 
whole  half  hour.    I  must  hurry." 

He  put  up  the  shutters  with  fumbling  hands,  seized  his  cap  from  a 
shelf,  and  carefully  locked  the  door.  Then  he  stumped  hastily  along  the 
Board  Walk  till  he  came  to  the  first  side  street. 

"Mein  Gott,  if  it  iss  there,"  he  muttered  nervously  to  himself,  breath- 
lessly climbing  the  three  flights  to  his  attic  room.  He  flung  open  the  door, 
hurried  to  his  table,  saw  that  it  was  empty,  and,  turning,  hung  his  cap 
mechanically  on  a  nail  upon  the  wall. 

"Ach,  nein !  not  yet,  not  yet !"  He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  his  broken 
bed,  shook  his  head  miserably,  and  fell  to  musing.  For  twenty-five  years 
he  had  repeated  this  performance  nightly,  and  still  his  disappointment  at 
finding  nothing  never  became  less  keen.  That  his  brother  might  suddenly 
have  sent  for  him  was  his  constant  hope,  and  that  the  letter  might  have 
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arrived  at  home  while  he  was  still  at  his  booth  was  each  day'  a  haunting 
fear.  To  waste  so  much  time — possibly  nine  whole  hours — when  he  might 
be  packing  up  and  starting  on  his  way  across  the  country  to  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  the  wealthy  home  he  had  pictured,  seemed  to  him  too  great  a 
calamity  to  contemplate. 

"Maybe  to-morrow,"  he  murmured,  as  he  started  stirring  his  gruel 
above  the  gas  jet. 

But  the  morrow  dawned,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  for  "the  shop" 
without  the  longed-for  letter  having  arrived. 

Slowly  he  took  down  the  shutters,  carefully  dusted  his  pictures, 
minutely  examining  each  one,  and  after  moments  of  indecision,  he  placed 
the  most  suitable,  with  an  artful  carelessness,  along  the  top  of  the  counter. 
When  all  was  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  he  sat  down  on  his  little  stool 
before  the  door,  and  waited  for  customers.  The  sun  was  very  hot,  and  it 
glared  down  on  the  water  with  such  ferocity  that  he  even  lost  pleasure  in 
his  favorite  occupation  of  watching  the  sail  boats  scudding  by.  Time 
dragged,  his  eyes  ached,  and  no  customers  appeared.  At  lunch  time  he 
pulled  himself  painfully  within  the  booth  and  ate  his  bread  and  cheese 
standing  by  the  counter.  It  was  cooler  there,  and  darker,  and  despairing 
of  making  a  sale  on  such  a  day,  he  brought  his  little  stool  indoors,  and 
settled  himself  hopelessly  in  the  corner  at  the  back  of  the  shop.  Cool  and 
dark,  yes,  cool  as  it  would  be  in  the  big  parlor  at  his  brother's  house.  He 
would  sit  in  the  corner  there,  on  a  red  plush  chair,  with  his  head  against 
a  gold  pillow,  and  watch  the  light  shine  on  the  marble  tops  of  the  tables. 
And  there  would  always  be  a  bottle  of  beer  at  his  elbow,  and  sometimes  a 
good,  rare  steak.  In  gilt  frames  around  the  walls  would  hang  his  pictures, 
and  learned  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  would  come  in  to  look  at  them  and 
admire. 

The  door  burst  suddenly  open  and  a  man's  voice  trumpeted  a  hearty 
"Ahem!" 

Abey  came  slowly  out  of  his  dream. 

"And  how  much  for  the  one  of  the  three  little  sail  boats  ?" 

"Two  dollars !    It  iss  a  vork  of  art,"  Abey  murmured  mechanically. 

A  jovial  roar  greeted  the  statement. 

"Ach,  mein  Abey!  Ever  just  the  same.  You  do  not  know  your  old 
brudder,  vas?" 

"Heinrich !  nicht  mein  Heinrich  !" 
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"Ja!"  thundered  Heinrich,  striding  forward  and  gripping  his  broth- 
er's hands. 

"Ach,  Heinrich,  but  you  are  beautiful,"  exclaimed  Abey,  gazing  with 
awe  at  the  diamond  scarf  pin  and  heavy  gold  rings.  "Just  vat  I  knew. 
You  are  a  great  man!" 

"Ja!"  said  Heinrich,  "I  am  a  merchant  tailor.  For  ten  years  I 
traveled,  and  it  was  not  so  easy,  and  at  last  I  struck  a  good  job  in  St.  Louis, 
and  now  I  vorked  up  and  haf  my  own  place  and  I  am  rich." 

"Ach,  Heinrich,  you  vas  a  bright  boy,  and  that  makes  a  great  man." 

"And  I  am  married,"  shouted  Heinrich  proudly.  "See,  here  is  my 
Rosa  and  the  three  little  ones." 

He  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  great,  gold  watch,  and  snapped  open  the 
back. 

"Ach,  beautiful,  beautiful,"  breathed  Abey,  gazing  admiringly  at  the 
snapshot  of  the  substantial  Jewish  matron,  surrounded  by  three  no  less 
substantial  daughters. 

"I  could  not  write  to  you  before  all  vent  veil  becos  I  knew  you  vould 
be  great,  and  I  vas  ashamed.  But  now  I  am  rich,  and  I  can  face  you 
proudly.  Ve  are  so  many  happy  ones  at  home  together,  and  ve  vant  you 
mit  us  in  our  family." 

"Ach,  Heinrich!"  The  tears  started  to  Abey's  eyes,  arid  he  turned 
away  to  hide  his  weakness.  "Shall  I  pack  up  now?  I  can  start  at  vonce." 
He  lifted  a  picture  from  its  place  on  the  wall,  and  laid  it  on  the  counter. 

"But,  Abey,"  cried  out  Heinrich,  seizing  his  arm.  "How  lufly!  It 
iss  a  sunset.    So  red  and  beautiful !    It  iss  wunderschon !" 

A  flush  spread  over  Abey's  face,  and  crept  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"Ach,  yes,  Heinrich,"  he  cried  eagerly.  "Iss  it  not  so?  That  iss  a 
lufly  vork." 

"Haf  you  more  like  that,  Abey?" 

"Ja,  Heinrich.  I  haf  many  lufly  vorks.  But  vait  at  the  door  while  I 
pack  them,  and  I  vill  show  them  to  you  when  ve  haf  more  time,  in  St. 
Louis." 

He  dragged  the  little  stool  to  the  front  of  the  shop,  saw  Heinrich 
safely  deposited  upon  it,  and  then  started  on  his  packing  in  good  earnest. 

"The  storms  first,"  he  thought,  lifting  a  pile  of  pictures  down  from 
a  high  shelf  and  placing  them  carefully  on  the  counter.  He  dragged  a 
huge  packing  box  from  the  back  of  the  booth,  mentally  congratulating 
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himself  on  his  foresight  in  having  had  it  ready,  and  placed  the  pictures 
within  it.  As  he  did  so  the  top  one  caught  his  eye,  and  he  lifted  it  out  and 
looked  at  it. 

"A  lufly  vork !"  he  murmured,  and  a  little  thrill  ran  over  him  at  the 
memory  of  how  he  had  sat  on  the  top  of  his  booth  through  all  of  one  rainy 
afternoon,  wet  and  shaking  with  cold,  in  order  to  impress  the  storm  upon 
his  mind,  so  that  he  might  paint  it. 

"Ach,  ja,"  he  whispered,  with  a  little  sigh.  "No  more  vet,  no  more 
rain.  I  vill  stay  nice  and  varm  before  Heinrich's  gas  log." 

He  spread  papers  painstakingly  over  the  storms,  and  attacked  the 
next  shelf.  This  was  wholly  devoted  to  a  big  canvas  of  a  sunset  on  a  win- 
ter sea.  He  shivered  as  he  lonked  at  it.  It  was  upon  that  night  that  his 
absorption  in  his  task  and  the  beauty  of  the  wild  scene  before  him  had 
caused  him  to  forget  all  .bodily  discomforts,  so  that  his  feet  became  so 
badly  frozen  that  he  had  never  since  been  able  to  use  them  with  any  com- 
fort. He  placed  the  picture  absent-mindedly  in  the  box,  lost  in  the  vision 
of  that  radiant  evening. 

The  last  shelf  had  been  emptied  mechanically  before  he  came  to  him- 
self again.  Then  he  straightened  up  and  drew  a  deep  breath.  There  were 
only  the  walls  left  to  dismantle.  His  gaze  fell  on  a  morning  scene  of  gay 
little  white  caps  on  a  choppy  sea.  It  occupied  the  center  of  the  back  wall, 
the  proudest  position  in  the  booth.  As  he  lifted  it  gently  from  its  nail,  he 
remembered  the  happy  morning  he  had  hung  it  there,  almost  thirty  years 
ago.  The  blood  had  raced  through  his  veins,  and  his  heart  had  sung  in  the 
pride  of  his  youth,  the  thought  of  the  wide  world  still  to  win,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  this  work  of  his  bore  the  brand  of  the  true  creative  fire. 
All  these  years  it  had  hung  there,  and  no  one  in  all  that  time,  had  ever 
asked  to  have  it  taken  down  from  its  nail,  that  he  might  hold  it  in  his 
hand,  or  buy  it  for  his  own.  Eeverently  Abey  folded  it  in  cotton,  and  laid 
it  in  its  place.    Now  for  the  ships,  and  then  the  packing  would  be  done. 

Abey  turned  to  the  wall  where  the  steamers  hung,  took  them  down 
hastily  and  piled  them  in  the  box.  For  some  reason  he  did  not  like  to 
look  at  these  pictures  as  he  packed  them.  They  recalled  too  vividly  the 
low  string  of  lights  in  the  darkness,  or  the  long,  black  smoke  trail  against 
the  morning  sky,  that  he  would  never,  never  see  again.  No,  never  again 
would  he  see  those  ships  with  all  their  mystery  d  proud  beauty,  sailing 
alone  into  the  wild  night  and  setting  forth  unafraid  for  the  farthest  ports 
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of  the  earth.  He  swallowed  hastily,  and  rising,  reached  for  the  last  group 
of  pictures,  his  favorites,  the  little  sail  boats.  One  by  one  he  laid  them 
down  upon  the  papers  he  had  spread — snug,  little  coasting  schooners,  with 
all  sails  set;  trim  yachts,  long  and  slim,  scudding  over  the  waters;  and 
sloops,  gracefully  bending  to  the  breeze.  Slowly  and  more  slowly  he 
worked.  At  last  his  hands  fell  idle  by  his  sides,  and  he  looked  down  at  the 
pile  in  silence. 

Then  suddenly  he  reached  for  the  cover  of  the  box,  nailed  it  in  its 
place,  and  wrote  his  name  upon  it  with  trembling  ringers. 

He  rose  stiffly,  groped  his  way  blindly  to  the  door,  and  seized  his 
brother's  hands.  "Heinrich!"  A  sob  stopped  his  speech,  and  he  wrung 
the  hands  he  held  in  silence.    "I  am  ready.    Let  us  go,  Heinrich!" 

Eeprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob.  Sara  Rozet  Smith,  1915. 


The  Jester 

I  have  danced  and  shaken  my  bells 
And  have  piped  my  merriest  lay, 
And  the  stars  of  my  lady's  eyes 
Have  smiled  on  the  Jester's  play. 

'"Tis  a  willing  fool,"  she  said, 

As  her  lover  drew  her  away, 

And  my  lady  smiled  at  the  fool, — 

A  smile  is  a  jester's  pay. 

E.  Beatrice  Daw. 
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Paul:  An  Essay  in  Vividness 

THEEE  are  times  when  the  idea  of  Paul  so  possesses  me  that  I  can 
write  of  nothing  else.  Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  if  I  could 
write  poetry  I  would  write  it  about  Paul.  Perhaps  I  would,  for 
there  is  about  him  a  vigor  and  grace  which  is  in  itself  so  entirely  charm- 
ing that  it  might  well  captivate  an  unwary  poet.  Still  Paul  is,  as  I  recog- 
nize in  my  cooler  moments,  in  no  way  a  really  fit  subject  for  verse.  He  is 
too  young  and  too  substantial,  too  humourously  and  acrobatically  inclined, 
too  crude  and  yet  too  deeply  absorbed  in  the  sophistries  of  life.  At  times 
with  his  shining  eyes,  his  eager  unconscious  movements,  his  tempestuous 
expressions  of  like  and  dislike,  he  is  a  veritable  image  of  joy.  But,  alas, 
what  an  ill-substantiated,  fleeting  and  ridiculous  image  it  often  proves  to 
be !  For  after  all,  he  is  but  a  child,  a  modern  child  at  that  in  rompers  and 
stub-toed  boots,  one  of  the  million  of  six-year-olds  the  world  over.  He  is 
this,  and  I  was  going  to  say  nothing  more,  but  in  fact  he  is  something  more, 
for  he  is  Paul. 

Yes,  Paul,  playing  about  my  room,  trying  my  nail  scissors  on  the 
wicker  chairs,  and  my  fountain-pen  on  the  woodwork,  is  a  double  puzzle. 
That  mixture  of  completeness  and  incompleteness,  of  ugliness  and  beauty, 
which  is  his  heritage  simply  as  a  child,  is,  in  itself,  a  mystery.  Then  added 
to  this,  there  is  the  mystery  of  personal  identity.  But  if  Paul  abstractly 
considered  is  puzzling,  concretely  considered  he  is  absorbed,  changeful, 
transparent.  His  doings  and  actings  are  many  and  various  but  they  are 
usually  incidental,  they  have  very  little  connection  with  one  another,  or 
with  any  internal  source  of  energy  or  discrimination.  As  for  his  char- 
acter it  is  scarcely  existent.  His  badnesses  and  goodnesses  are  like  a  puppy's 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  without  beginning  or  ending.  Everything  is 
treated  freely  even  intimately.  Heaven,  he  told  me,  he  had  found  was  so 
warm  that  one  wore  sandals  there  and  very  little  clothing  else. 

Somehow  Paul's  heaven  is  always  definite  and  full  of  local  peculiari- 
ties. So,  indeed,  is  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  To  catch  a  glimpse  of  his 
view  of  it  is  to  accuse  one's  own  imagination  of  dullness;  to  live  with  him 
is  to  be  continually  surprised  into  unexpected  enthusiasms. 
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In  the  first  place,  a  passive  adult  acceptance  of  the  stupidity  of  inert 
things  is  not  possible  to  Paul;  he  is  far  too  easily  aroused  to  a  primitive 
vigor  of  distaste.  Reading  has  been  for  him  alternately  a  fleeting  vision 
and  a  grinding  task.  His  primer  is  a  modern  one  based  on  the  principle 
that  repetition  is  the  road  to  accuracy.    There  is  one  page  that  reads: 

"Run  with  me,  girls. 

"Run  with  me,  boys. 

"Run  with  me,  girls  and  boys. 

"Run  with  me  to  the  tree." 
"Oh,"  is  Paul's  exasperated  comment  as,  with  the  help  of  many  bodily 
contortions  he  struggles  down  the  page,  "I'm  sick  of  'run,'  I'm  sick  of 
'with,'  and  I'm  awful  sick  of  'me'."  Such  is  the  comment  on  the  literal 
word,  but  the  literal  aspect  of  things  never  holds  Paul  for  long.  The  sen- 
tences follow  one  another  in  the  primer  endlessly,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
matter  overcomes  the  tedium  of  the  printed  word. 

"Girls,  run  and  play. 

"Boys,  run  and  play. 

"Boys  run  and  play  with  the  girls." 
"Gee,"  is  the  comment  this  time,  "isn't  she  bossy?     I  just  hate  to  play 
with  the  girls."     And  after  a  little  reflection  I  am  forced  to  admit  that 
"she"  is  bossy,  beyond  a  doubt,  though  why  it  has  to  be  a  "she"  I  do  not 
like  to  ask. 

I  often  sympathize  with  Paul  when  his  serious  searchings  after  truth 
are  met  with  unexpected  derision.  After  all  I  find  his  comments  at  times 
far  less  absurd  than  the  causes  provocative  of  them.  Paul  was  one  day 
resting  and  consoling  himself  for  a  period  of  forced  bodily  inactivity  by 
studying  the  cover  of  a  magazine  brilliant  with  pictures  of  horses,  dogs, 
sheep,  pigs,  etc.,  etc.  Paul  spelt  out  the  title,  "Dumb  Animals."  Then 
after  a  little  consideration  he  demanded  compassionately,  "Mamma,  how 
do  they  know  that  all  those  animals  are  dumb?" 

Derision  leaped  upon  another  of  Paul's  remarks  to  his  mother, 
"Mamma,  you  are  perfectly  horrid  to  me,  you  bet  I  won't  have  you  for  the 
grandmother  of  my  children  when  I  grow  up." 

In  Paul's  relations  to  other  persons  there  is  not  seldom  an  element  of 
the  ridiculous  or  the  appalling.  Democracy  has  always  appealed  to  him. 
A  distinction  of  persons  is,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  rather  a  com- 
plicated conception.    And  the  words  that  mean  one  thing  in  the  mouth  of 
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authority  may  mean  such  a  different  thing  in  the  mouth  of  one  subject  to 
authority.  "Why,  Paul,"  exclaims  nurse,  "I  didn't  know  you  were  there, 
I've  been  calling  you,  didn't  you  hear  me?" 

"Yes,  nurse,"  answers  Paul  with  a  sigh  as  he  regretfully  leaves  a  de- 
lightful tower  of  blocks,  "I've  been  hearing  you  for  a  long  time,  I'm  quite 
tired  of  hearing  you." 

It  is  in  such  ways  that  Paul  really  challenges  one's  best  understanding 
of  human  motives.  He  reveals  to  one  the  vast  complexity  of  any  conception 
of  moral  ideas.  The  decline  into  wickedness  is  so  easy,  so  almost  imper- 
ceptible. His  best  attempts  at  goodness  sometimes  go  so  very  wrong,  his 
worst  attempts  at  wickedness  so  ludicrously  fail  to  come  off.  It  is  the 
triumphant  thrill  of  successful  wrongdoing  more  often  than  penitence  that 
forces  Paul  to  confession.  "Mamma,  do  you  know  what  I  did  a  long  time 
ago?  You  were  away,  and  papa  was  away,  and  nurse  was  away,  and  I — " 
Paul's  cheeks  are  red  and  his  eyes  bright  with  the  excitement  of  remin- 
iscence and  uncertainty  as  to  how  authority  will  receive  this  belated  con- 
fession— "I  ate  a  whole  butter  ball." 

Very  clearly  after  this  climatic  confession  one  realizes  what  an  unfin- 
ished product  Paul  is.  He  changes  in  point  of  view  from  day  to  day,  he 
changes  in  mood  from  hour  to  hour,  almost  from  moment  to  moment.  His 
sayings  and  doings  are  but  surface  indications  of  this  constant  changeful- 
ness.  He  is  forever  experimenting,  with  things,  with  persons,  with  ideas; 
and  forever  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  experimentation. 
At  the  present  moment  he  is  being  borne  off  to  bed  flushed  and  rebellious. 
"I  won't  go;  I  won't  go,"  I  hear  him  reiterating,  then  suddenly,  "Do  I 
have  to  ? — all  right  then  I  will."  Protest  ceases  as  quickly  as  it  arose ;  the 
protest  had  been  only  an  experiment  anyway.  But  the  vigor  of  the  protest 
and  the  suddenness  of  its  withdrawal  are  both  part  and  parcel  of  that 
vividness  which  is  Paul.  Mary  Lomll  CooUdge>  19U 
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College  Themes 


ON  GOLF 

(Daily  Tliemes) 

I  took  up  the  game  of  golf  against 
middle  age.  I  argued  that  I  should 
have  to  give  up  tennis  about  thirty, 
and  that  as  I  should  not  have  time  for 
interesting  walks  every  day,  golf  would 
be  necessary  to  save  me  from  a  sedentary 
life  and  a  tendency  to  grow  stout.  How- 
ever, now  that  I  have  taken  it  up,  I  find 
that,  even  in  youth,  golf  amply  repays 
the  exertion  in  more  ways  than  one. 

In  the  first  place,  a  golf  links  is  a 
pleasant  place  to  be.  At  first  the  scenery 
strikes  one  as  a  trifle  artificial,  but  soon 
one  becomes  deeply  attached  to  the 
stretches  of  green  lawn  and  the  vistas 
through  the  woods.  I  even  admire  the 
bunkers — from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
Then  the  fact  that  one  is  always  playing 
the  same  holes  in  the  same  order,  and 
that  everyone  else  is  playing  the  same 
holes  in  the  same  order,  relieves  one  of 
all  care  and  worry,  and  gives  to  the  game 
a  pleasing  monotony,  which  is  prevented 
from  degenerating  into  boredom  by  the 
fact  that  one  can  play  each  hole  quite 
differently  each  day.  In  fact,  if  one  can 
simply  overlook  all  consideration  of  the 
score,  golf  affords  a  truly  ideal  opportunity 
for  philosophical  meditation  and  the 
solution  of  grave  mental  problems. 

I  like  best  to  play  with  my  mother. 
She  hits  the  ball  and  then  goes  after  it 
and  hits  it  again,  while  I  roam  slowly  and 
meditatively  toward  my  own.  We 
rarely  speak,  save  when  I  give  her  advice, 
which  she  does  not  follow,  as  to  the  best 


method  of  making  the  ball  go  a  little 
farther.  Her  golf  is  purely  for  exercise, 
and  she  does  not  derive  the  spiritual 
benefit  from  it  that  I  do  from  mine. 
But  she  gives  me  more  leisure  for  con- 
templation than  do  other  opponents. 

Of  course,  my  game  is  not  improving 
very  rapidiy.  But  then,  as  I  said,  I  took 
it  up  against  middle  age. 

Helen  Taft,  1915. 


NEXT-DOOR  NEIGHBOR 
FRIENDSHIPS 

(Daily  Themes) 

College  friendships  are  fragmentary, 
punctuated  by  reunions  and  farewells, — 
but  next-door  neighbor  friendships  are 
continuous.  Indeed,  they  are  as  durable 
as  the  bricks  which  form  the  wall  between 
the  houses,  and  they  are  meant  to  stand 
as  long,  because  these  friendships  are  not 
contracted  late  in  life,  but  grow  through 
the  periods  of  dolls  and  dancing-classes. 
Nor  are  they  based  only  on  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  girl  who  is  your  exact  age 
and  height.  You  know  her  older  brothers, 
who  tease  you  when  you  wear  your  hair 
a  new  way ;  her  younger  sisters,  who  run 
errands  for  you;  her  father,  who  brings 
candy  home  on  Saturdays;  and  her 
mother,  who  gives  you  free  access  to  the 
cake-box. 

The  bonds  of  propinquity,  strengthened 
by  long  standing  and  by  familiar  inter- 
course, united  the  Ingles  to  us  with  all 
appearance  of  permanence.  I  left  home 
last  week  carelessly  confident  that  on  my 
return  things  would  be  as  they  always 
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had  been.  And  now,  without  warning, 
in  spite  of  new  wall-paper  in  the  parlour 
and  full  coal-bins  in  the  cellar,  a  govern- 
ment position  lies  vacant  in  Richmond, 
and  Mr.  Ingle  is  bidden  to  fill  it. 

Already  I  picture  moving  vans  besieging 
Park  Place.  I  see  stupid  darkies  mingling 
library  chairs  and  parlour  sofas  with  no 
discrimination.  Soon  there  will  come 
dusty  bleakness  and  "For  Rent"  signs. 
And  in  due  time,  new  moving  vans  will 
bring  chairs  in  which  I  have  never  sat, 
and  worst  of  all,  people  whom  I  have 
never  known  through  quarrels  and  measles, 
will  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 
The  world  is  quite  turned  upside  down 
since  there  must  be  long-distance  next- 
door  neighbors. 

Helen  W.  Irvin,  1915. 


IN  ABSENTIA 

{Daily  Themes) 

We  are  good  friends,  yet  we  never  see 
each  other,  and  what  is  more,  we  never 
correspond.  At  Christmas  she  sent  me 
a  card  from  Cairo,  with  her  initials  in  the 
corner,  but  no  word  written  thereupon. 
Sometime  in  the  summer,  I  mailed  her  a 
snap-shot  of  a  mountain.  On  my  birth- 
day, a  book  arrived,  The  Gardener — 
Tagore.  "So  she  is  reading  him,"  I  said 
and  smiled. 

Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  say  we  are 
friends,  for  we  know  so  little  about  each 
other.  I  couldn't  possibly  tell  how  many 
there  are  in  her  family,  or  say  with  any 
certainty  where  she  lives.  I  pin  my  faith 
to  the  American  Express  Company,  11 
Rue  Scribe,  Paris,  and  she  relies  absolutely 
upon  my  lawyer.  I  can  only  recollect 
that  there  isn't  a  single  clock  in  her  house, 
because  "they"  all  use  watches,  and  I 
know  that  someone  used  to  have  a 
Russian  wolf-hound  puppy. 


Expecting  nothing  of  each  other,  we  are 
never  disappointed,  but  often  pleasantly 
surprised. 

"I  met  such  a  charming  friend  of  yours," 

said   an   acquaintance   to   me,   this   fall. 

She  told  me  that  you  had  been  in  London, 

but  that  she  had  missed  you  by  a  week." 

In  London,  I  thought.  How  did  she 
know?  Oh,  yes!  I  registered  at  Brown, 
Shipley's  and  of  course  she  would  look. 

"She  has  a  glorious  voice,"  continued 
the  acquaintance,  "and  has  been  working 
extraordinarily  hard." 

So  that  is  what  she  has  been  doing! 
I  meditate. 

"She  said  you  were  devoted  to  Oscar 
Wilde." 

"That  I — now  really?"  I  expostu- 
lated. 

"Aren't  you?  She  seemed  quite 
certain  of  it.  We  talked  a  long  time  about 
you.  She  said  she  had  known  you  for  a 
good  many  years." 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  answered,  "and  where  did 

you  say  she  had  been  studying  music?" 

***** 

I  am  wondering  now  when  the  Post  will 
next  bring  me  something,  with  just  two 
initials  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner. 
Emily  G.  Noyes,  1915. 


UPON  FINISHING  NEWMAN'S 
"APOLOGIA" 

(Daily  Themes) 
The  last  words  of  the  Apologia 
sounded  in  my  ears  like  a  benediction, 
and  involuntarily  I  listened  for  the  great 
organ  to  peal  forth  a  recessional.  It 
seemed  the  close  of  a  solemn,  mystical 
service,  in  some  ancient  church,  where  the 
holy  relics  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Jerome 
are  treasured,  and  where  the  virgin  saints 
are  painted  in  pale  frescoes  upon  the 
walls.     The  service  had  lasted  long,  and  it 
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had  been  spoken  in  a  language  which  I 
did  not  understand,  about  dogmas  and 
heresies.  But  I  felt  awed  by  the  austere 
sincerity  of  the  priest  as  he  officiated  at 
the  high  altar,  and  I  was  glad  I  had  found 
my  way  into  the  dusky  chapel,  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Helen  W.  Iroin,  1915. 


EVOE  PAN! 
{Daily  Themes) 
This  is  the  sort  of  weather  when  one 
is  apt  to  become  sentimental  about 
dryads  and  fauns,  to  read  Maurice 
Hewlett,  and  even  to  sing  The  Gipsy 
Trail.  But  it  is  the  sort  of  weather  when, 
above  all,  one  longs  unutterably  to  dance 
— to  dance  outdoors — in  the  wind  and 
sunlight.  This  lively  irresponsibility 
which  amounts  almost  to  a  passion  to 
indulge  in  an  Autumn  festival — some 
Bacchic  excess — comes  upon  us  all  at 
seasonal  crises,  and  seems  like  a  real 
uplifting  of  the  soul.  But  we  are  per- 
mitted only  sneaking  glances  at  the  wind- 
swept hills,  and  apologetic  comments 
upon  the  decorative  quality  of  the  clouds, 
since  it  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  race 
through  the  thickets  with  gleeful  noises. 
But  still  the  desire  is  not  to  be  quenched — 
the  desire  to  dance  under  these  wild 
Autumn  skies,  with  the  wind  in  the  bare 
trees — to  dance  on  a  smooth  brown  hill- 
top, and  run  laughing  down  into  the 
hollows  where  the  leaves  lie  thick  and 
warm. 

Margaret  Loudon,  1916. 


BUTTERFLIES 

(Daily  Themes) 
When  the  butterflies  begin  to  migrate, 
comes  the  saddest  moment  of  the  whole 
year.      The  atmosphere  is  filled  with  a 


cloud  of  luminous  beings.  Everywhere, 
tiny,  diaphanous  creatures,  with  trem- 
ulous wings,  flutter  softly  through  the 
fragrant  air.  It  is  as  though  the  most 
exquisite  and  delicate  petals  of  all  the  sum- 
mer flowers  were  caught  up  by  a  wanton 
wind,  and  wafted  gently  away. 

Emily  G.  Noyes,  1915. 


(Daily  Themes) 

Some  twenty  three  hundred  years  ago 
there  lived  a  Hebrew  who  knew  the  love 
of  God.  His  was  the  faith  that  could 
cry,  "The  waters  compassed  me  about 
even  to  the  soul:  the  depth  closed  me 
round  about,  the  weeds  were  wrapped 
about  my  head. 

"I  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains;  the  earth  with  her  bars  was 
about  me  forever;  yet  hast  thou  brought 
up  my  life  from  corruption,  O  Lord  my 
God." 

That  faith  he  had  from  Jeremiah  and 
Hosea  no  doubt;  from  them  too,  and 
from  their  fellows,  he  learned  that  the 
God  of  Israel  was  powerful  over  all  the 
kingdoms  of  earth,  and  over  the  seas,  and 
over  the  great  fish  that  live  in  the  seas. 
And  from  them  he  learned  that  Israel, 
weak  and  erring  though  she  had  been,  was 
the  Chosen  People  of  Jehovah;  and  that 
other  races  of  the  earth  were  mere  instru- 
ments of  his  wrath  or  his  loving  kindness 
toward  his  Beloved. 

But  this  Hebrew  had  travelled  some- 
what; he  had  sailed  the  sea  and  had 
watched  the  Gentile  mariners;  and  he 
noted  that  in  kindliness  and  courage  they 
often  put  a  Hebrew  to  shame.  And  he 
had  passed  through  the  exceeding  great 
cities  which  the  Orient  then  knew,  cities 
"of  three  days'  journey,"  from  the  first 
tent  to  the  last  hovel.  And  he  had  seen 
in  the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  who 
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thronged  the  streets  and  sat  in  the  open 
doors  of  their  bazaars,  something  which 
made  him  wonder  whether  they,  too,  did 
not  yearn,  though  they  knew  it  not, 
towards  a  great  Jehovah;  and  long  for 
Salvation,  even  as  he  had  longed. 

Therefore  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
parable,  wherein  he  showed  to  his  proud 
and  stubborn  countrymen,  that  among  the 
Gentiles  whom  they  despised,  there  were 
some  who  were  worthier,  even,  than  the 
chosen  prophet  of  Israel;  and  that 
Jehovah  loved  not  only  his  own  city, 
Jerusalem,  but  even  the  heathen  Nineveh, 
"that  great  city  wherein  were  more  than 
six  score  thousand  persons  that-  cannot 
discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their 
left  hand;  and  also  much  cattle." 

His  parable  is  not  so  often  read  now; 
it  is  most  frequently  remembered  as  a 
story  about  a  Whale,  yet  should  he  not  be 
forgotten,  for  he  was  the  first  man  to 
mark  that  in  every  human  creature,  no 
matter  of  what  race,  there  is  the  capacity 
for  repentance  and  regeneration;  and 
until  a  Divine  Messenger  proclaimed  it,  he 
was  the  only  man  to  mark  it — this  ancient, 
nameless  Jew  who  wrote  the  Book  of 
Jonah. 

Helen  Taft,  1915. 


AUGUST,  19— 
(Descriptive  Writing) 
It  was  a  terrible  month.  We  had  just 
been  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the 
pleasant  summer  when  the  change  came. 
I  remember  waking  early  on  that  first 
morning  with  a  feeling  of  suffocation, 
and  getting  up  simply  because  I  was  too 
hot  and  restless  to  lie  still  any  longer. 
Though  I  selected  my  thinnest  white 
frock  to  wear,  there  was  none  of  that  fresh 
clean  feeling  of  just  having  bathed  and 
dressed.     My  hair  tangled  in  my  damp 


hands  and  my  collar  wilted  before  I  left 
my  room.  Breakfast  was  a  mere  for- 
mality for  all  of  us;  we  could  eat  nothing. 
Even  the  dogs  refused  their  morning 
biscuits,  and  lay  panting  on  the  basement 
steps  while  the  flies  buzzed  about  their 
heads. 

It  was  too  hot  to  think  of  doing  any- 
thing. Even  mother  laid  her  sewing 
aside.  We  sat  indoors  with  the  shades 
drawn  and  the  doors  closed.  I  believe 
I  protested  that  it  was  an  unhealthful  and 
mediaeval  practice  but,  after  raising  one 
window  and  feeling  the  hot  air  which 
crept  in,  I  was  persuaded,  and  said  no 
more.  All  day  long  the  silver  thread  in 
the  thermometer  climbed  higher  and 
higher,  reaching  the  hundred  mark  long 
before  noon  and  scarcely  falling  at  all 
with  the  setting  of  the  sun.  As  night 
came  on  it  seemed  as  if  a  heavy  pall  had 
settled  down  over  everything,  yet  it 
was  not  so  much  the  heat  which  was 
oppressive  as  the  intolerable  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere.  No  breath  of  air 
stirred  and  we  thought  that  some  great 
storm  must  be  threatening. 

So  that  day  passed  and  the  next  and 
the  next,  in  ever  increasing  heat  and  still- 
ness. The  sun,  of  a  strange  ruddy  copper 
color  such  as  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  it  before,  moved  slowly  across  the 
heavens  and  the  days  seemed  of  intermi- 
nable length.  At  night  sharp  forks  of 
lightning  darted  across  the  sky  and  thun- 
der rumbled  dully  overhead,  but  no  rain 
came  and  no  wind  blew.  The  whole 
earth  seemed  waiting  in  suspense.  The 
heat  of  a  summer  was  concentrated  within 
that  month.  The  grass  plots  before  the 
houses  grew  brown  and  dry,  the  flowers 
in  the  gardens  wilted,  nor  could  any 
amount  of  coaxing  induce  them  to  raise 
their  drooping  heads.     Locusts  came  in 
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such  swarms  that  we  could  almost  believe 
the  Plague  of  Egypt  had  fallen  upon  us. 
Their  sharp  drilling  sound  rang  in  our 
ears  from  morning  to  night,  the  paths 
were  filled  with  their  empty  shells,  while 
they  sunned  their  damp  green  bodies  on 
every  screen  and  window  ledge  about  the 
house.  Though  it  was  early  August  the 
leaves  began  to  wither  and  fall  from  the 
trees,  which  took  on  a  naked  and  dead 
appearance.  The  streets  were  like  fur- 
naces and  the  asphalt  gave  beneath  the 
feet  like  mud.  People  fainted  on  the 
corners,  or  died  of  the  heat  as  they  went 
about  their  work;  and  night  and  day  the 
parks  were  filled  with  pale  men  and 
women  and  crying  children  seeking  relief 
from  the  crowded  tenements.  Still  the 
days  dragged  on  until  the  middle  of  the 
month  was  reached.  People  no  longer 
spoke  of  the  heat  but  looked  strangely  at 
each  other  as  they  passed.  We  ceased 
to  hope  for  relief.  It  was  as  though  some 
dreadful  sin  were  upon  our  heads  and  the 
Hand  of  Fate  had  closed  over  all  the 
land. 

Florence  Gage  Hatton,  1915. 


A  RAINY  DAY 
(Apologies  to  Leigh  Hunt) 
(Descriptive  Writing) 
Now  the  pattering  of  rain  on  the  dry 
leaves  is  soothing;  it  is  dark  and  everyone 
wants  to  sleep.  Now  Taylor  bell  rasps 
our  nerves  at  seven  o'clock;  we  flop  over 
in  bed  and  decide  to  sleep  until  half-past 
seven,  but  keep  thinking  all  the  time  that 
we  ought  to  be  up.  Now  we  rise  angrily 
at  seven-thirty  and  glare  out  shivering 
upon  the  world.  Now  we  close  the  win- 
dows with  a  bang  that  awakens  our 
neighbor  and  we  don't  care  if  it  does. 
Now  everyone  grumbles  about  the  weather 
as  we  take  a  bath.     Now  the  halls  smell 


musty  and  damp.  Now  the  maid  is 
sleepy  and  slow,  and  brings  in  cold  coffee. 
Now  the  mail  comes  wet  and  smeared. 
Now  the  campus  swarms  with  dripping 
umbrellas.  Now'  everyone  is  late  for 
everything.  Now  mud  and  rain  are 
tracked  through  the  halls  and  Mrs. 
Nelson  hurries  around  with  a  mop. 
Now  everyone's  hair  is  out  of  curl.  Now 
someone  suggests  that  we  should  be 
thankful  for  rain,  and  everyone  feels  like 
drowning  her.  Now  the  lecture  rooms 
smell  of  rubber  coats  and  wet  clothes. 
Now  the  desks  are  sticky  and  moist. 
Now  professors  are  cross  and  students 
dull.  Now  ink  won't  dry  or  blotters  blot. 
Now  pages  stick  together.  Now  it  is 
dark  indoors  and  everyone  yawns.  Now 
periods  seem  interminable,  and  the  one 
bright  spot  in  the  day  is  when  Taylor 
rings  at  one  o'clock. 

Dagmar  Perkins,  1915. 


NEUTRALITY 
(Descriptive  Writing) 
Opposite  the  bulletins  of  the  war  and 
the  garish  coloured  map  of  Europe  with 
its  rows  of  little  flags,  all  day  long  these 
November  days,  and  late  into  the  evening, 
a  crowd  of  people  waits.  There  is  none 
of  the  restlessness  of  impatience  between 
bulletins;  no  show  of  emotion  when  a 
few  new  lines  of  type  do  finally  appear. 
But  there  is  a  tenseness  in  their  silence 
and  their  motionlessness  which  is  not  the 
indifference  of  idle  curiosity;  a  concen- 
trated attention  that  is  common  to  all  the 
units  of  the  crowd.  Business  men  with 
self-contained,  purposeful  faces  warmly 
wrapped  in  their  fur  overcoats;  day- 
laborers  with  flannel  shirts  open  at  the 
throat  and  loosely  held  dinner  pails;  a 
woman  or  two  professionally  severe  in 
countenance   and   costume;    a   group   of 
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high-school  boys  seasoned  to  bulletin 
watching  by  long  hours  of  waiting  for 
football  results; — they  are  all  quiet  with 
the  same  controlled  intense  interest. 
Their  eyes  do  not  shift  from  the  terse 
lines;  they  show  no  curiosity  in  the  effect 
of  the  dispatches  upon  their  neighbors. 
Now  and  then  one  of  them  leaves  his 
place  and  walks  silently  away;  now  and 
then  someone  separates  himself  from  a 
chattering  group  of  passersby  and  joins 
the  crowd  before  the  bulletin  boards; — 
instantly  his  face  loses  its  animation,  the 
play  of  smile  and  changing  expression; 
and  settles  like  the  faces  of  his  fellows  into 
set  lines  of  waiting.  On  the  edge  of  the 
crowd  an  old  bowed  woman  with  tattered 
shoes  and  thin  coat,  to  whose  dim  eye- 
sight the  bulletins  have  proved  illegible, 
strains  her  eyes  over  the  penny  news- 
paper whose  purchase  has  involved  a 
serious  financial  problem.  The  bulletins 
shift;  "The  Allies  admit  that  their  troops 
have  been  driven  back  from  the  Aisne 
river."  There  is  neither  sigh  of  regret, 
nor  murmur  of  satisfaction.  No  head  is 
relaxed  from  its  tense  position.  A  few 
more  leave  the  crowd;  the  others,  without 
shifting  their  eyes  from  the  printed  lines, 
move  into  their  vacated  places. 

Margaret  K.  Haskell,  1916. 


ROLLING  DOWN  HILL 

{Descriptive  Writing) 
For  a  few  feet  your  progress  is  halting. 
You  hitch  yourself  over  with  your  shoul- 
ders, and  are  very  conscious  of  angular 
projections  of  feet  and  hips.  Suddenly 
the  force  of  gravity  seizes  you.  Your 
eyes  shut  and  your  body  relaxes.  As  you 
roll  for  an  ecstatic  moment,  you  seem  to 
concentrate  in  a  head,  which  is  like  a 
ball  of  twine  being  wound  very  tight. 
Only  for  a  moment — then  you  feel  the 


grass  under  your  hands,  and  the  angles 
of  your  body  begin  to  bump  and  scrape 
again.  At  last  the  earth  ceases  to  slip 
beneath  you;  you  sit  up  and  watch  a 
dignified  sun-dial  dance  around  and 
around  your  head. 

Mary  Albertson,  1915. 


MALDEN   VALLEY 
(Second  Year  English) 

It  was  still  dark.  I  rode  along  through 
the  wood  in  a  half  dream,  the  reins  loose 
in  my  hand,  my  head  sunk  forward  on 
my  breast,  but  barely  conscious  of  my 
surroundings.  No  sound  disturbed  my 
reverie,  my  horse's  hoofs  sank  noiseless 
in  the  spongy  turf  of  the  old  trail.  The 
autumn  mist  wrapped  about  me  soft  and 
chill,  folding  the  wood  in  silence.  Leaves 
and  grass,  weighted  with  dew,  hung 
motionless  and  heavy.    The  land  slept. 

Then  quite  suddenly  took  place  the 
miraculous  change  from  night  to  morning. 
A  fine  sharp  breeze  swept  across  my  face. 
It  set  something  vibrating  within  me  and 
I  straightened  in  my  saddle.  The  mare 
felt  the  change  too,  for  she  pricked  up  her 
ears,  neighed  excitedly,  and  broke  into  a 
trot.  The  wood  about  slowly  fluttered 
awake.  Quick  little  winds  shook  the  dew 
from  draggled  golden  birch  leaves  and 
drooping  asters.  They  blew  the  mist 
about  and  rustled  through  the  grass.  A 
rabbit  scuttled  across  the  path.  The  tree 
tops  were  full  of  soft  calls  and  twitterings. 
The  light  grew  and  grew,  until,  when  I 
galloped  out  into  the  open  fields  on 
Maiden  Hill,  it  was  dawn.  Spurring  my 
horse  up  the  slope,  I  gained  the  crest 
just  as  the  sun  rose  red  through  the  haze 
and  topped  the  opposite  hills. 

A  thrush  called  from  the  wood,  then 
another,  and  another,  until  the  air  was  full 
of  small  voices  whistling,  trilling,  caroling. 
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A  clock  struck  from  the  valley  church  and 
I  stopped  my  horse  to  gaze  before  me. 

Below  lay  Maiden  Valley,  round  like  a 
bowl  and  rimmed  with  low  hills;  those 
near  at  hand  golden  brown,  like  that 
where  I  stood;  those  far  off  blue  with 
autumn  haze  or  purple  black  with  shadow 
and  red  with  sun  rays  in  the  east.  Mist 
eddied  and  whirled  white,  halfway  to  the 
edge,  so  that  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the 
village  except  the  high  stone  steeple  of 
the  church  and  a  little  white  farmhouse 
on  the  slope  below  me  nestled  in  an 
orchard.  A  milkmaid  with  shining  pails 
came  out  of  the  house  and  followed  a  little 
path  down  the  hill.  I  watched  her  till 
she  disappeared  into  the  mist,  then  I 
gathered  my  reins  and  followed  her. 

Elisabeth  Hemenway,  1917. 


FAVORITE  SPORT 

{First  Year  English) 
I  first  liked  motoring  because  I  motored 
in  a  car  with  red  cushions  and  brass 
fittings,  which  creaked  and  gleamed  from 
end  to  end.  From  this  splendour  I 
descended  to  a  three-cylinder  Ford,  and 
patched  the  tires,  eased  the  clutch,  and 
humored  the  gears,  and  learned  that, 
from  a  pleasure-seeker's  point  of  view, 
the  life  laborious  and  the  life  luxurious 
are  not  comparable.  However,  the  car 
matters  little  after  all,  and  the  true 
pleasure  of  motoring  is  not  the  mechanic's. 
It  is,  rather,  to  be  a  privileged  traveller 
through  unknown  country;  to  pass  in  and 
out  of  the  lives  of  the  people  on  the  door- 
steps; and  to  realize  that  the  man  of  whom 
one  asked  the  way  at  the  last  cross-road, 
will  probably  never  clap  eyes  on  the 
man  of  whom  one  asked  it  an  hour 
ago. 

M.  S.  Rupert,  1918. 


PLAY 

(First  Year  English) 

The  echo-word  of  "play"  is  "children." 
There  are  children  playing  "Hi-spy," 
scattering  at  "five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty," 
leaving  the  stable-yard  full  only  of  sun 
and  the  murmur  of  the  one  who  is  "it." 
There  are  other  children  in  the  hay-loft 
making  a  house.  It  takes  some  ten 
thousand  grunts  to  dig  in  far  enough,  and 
some  hundreds  of  "ouches"  for  scratchy 
weeds;  but  how  fine  to  curl  up  in  the  hot, 
panting  darkness  with  the  hay  over  the 
entrance  so  that  no  one  knows.  Winter 
children  fasten  their  sleds  in  a  long  chain 
behind  the  frisky  horse,  lying  "belly- 
bumper,"  always  surprised  to  find  them- 
selves in  the  snow  and  their  sleds  travelling 
along  upside  down.  And  more  children, 
spring  children,  run  with  widespread 
arms  down  the  grass-grown  cart  trails  of 
the  steep  "velvet  violet  place."  They  run 
fast  and  faster  and  are  lost  in  the  growth 
of  saplings,  dogwood,  and  red  bud. 
They  return  slowly — some  with  big  knots 
of  purple  close  in  their  fists,  others  with 
great  bunches  of  wild  azalea,  pale  pink 
and  red  pink;  some  have  anemone,  new 
whortleberry  leaves  and  violets  daintily 
held,  and  one  has  an  old  tin  can  full  of 
frogs'  eggs. 

Alice  Hall  Kerr,  1918. 


REDUCTIO   AD   ABSURDAM 

(First  Year  English) 

Whether  a  few  tired  souls  have  a  sneak- 
ing fondness  for  Paris,  I  do  not  know; 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  that  he 
was  a  good-for-nothing  fellow — the  black 
sheep  of  Priam's  flock.  Undeniably  he 
was  a  disturber  of  family  peace;  undeni- 
ably  he    committed   some   indiscretions. 
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In  spite  of  these  facts  there  is  something 
appealing  in  Paris  to  me,  and  I  shall  try 
to  exonerate  him. 

Obviously  the  shepherd  who  sheltered 
the  babe,  though  well-meaning,  was  not 
as  fit  a  moral  guide  for  youth  as  were 
Priam  and  Heeuba.  Since  of  all  their 
hundred  children,  Paris  alone  seems  to 
have  turned  out  badly,  probably  this  was 
due  to  his  early  environment  and  lack 
of  training  rather  than  to  his  natural 
character.  Yet  if  we  may  assume  that 
he  "came  honestly  by"  his  tendencies, 
perhaps  his  Lotharian  exploits  may  be 
attributed  to  a  temperament  more  artistic 
and  delicate  than  that  of  his -stolid  and 
practical  brothers — an  inheritance  from 
the  not  unimpeachablePriam. 

When  he  did  finally  return  to  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  he  found  there  a  most 
ungracious  welcome.  For  himself,  he 
was  not  wanted,  and  the  shadow  of 
unfavorable  circumstances  threw  a  gloom 
over  his  home-coming.  Hardly  anything 
can  be  imagined  more  depressing  than  to 
find  on  entering  your  home  for  the  first 
time  since  infancy,  a  querulous,  old  father, 
a  timid,  nervous  mother,  and  ninety-nine 
brothers  and  sisters.  Father  Priam 
probably  complained  of  the  expense  of 
Paris'  sea  journey;  Hecuba  dabbed  her 
eyes  with  a  handkerchief  and  murmured 
something  about  a  "lacerated  heart  and 


a  mother's  blighted  hopes."  Hector,  in 
his  superior  way,  gave  Paris  a  patronizing 
smile;  Cassandra  looked  prophetic;  Lao- 
dike,  nudging  one  of  the  sisters,  whispered 
something  disparaging  about  Helen's 
looks.  A  younger  brother  impertinently 
remarked  that  his  tunic  was  "out  of 
style."  How  could  Paris,  hot  and  worn 
out  from  his  long  trip,  endure  such  treat- 
ment? Yet  the  poor  boy's  disposition 
was  not  soured,  he  never  became  morose 
and  stubborn.  Always  courteous  and 
forbearing,  he  would  answer  Hector's 
impatient  words  with,  "In  measure  thou 
chidest  me  and  not  beyond  measure,"  no 
matter  how  dull  life  in  besieged  Troy 
must  have  seemed  to  his  gay  and  roving 
spirit. 

Cannot,  then,  a  little  vanity,  a  little 
frivolity,  a  little  lax  morality  be  excused 
in  a  man  with  such  an  unfortunate  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  and  such  a  teasing 
home  life?  Paris'  character  was  naturally 
as  bright  and  sunny  as  the  curls  of  which 
he  was  so  proud,  but  forty-nine  bullying 
brothers  and  fifty  nagging  sisters  com- 
pleted what  miserable  circumstances  had 
left  undone.  Paris  was  during  his  life 
and  ever  after  misunderstood.  After  four 
thousand  years  of  unjust  accusation  and 
criticism,  I,  for  one,  am  glad  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  in  his  defense. 

Mary  Senior,  1918. 


Slave's  Song 

(Daily  Themes) 
You  were  as  far  from  me 

As  Heav'n  above  you; 
Yet  were  you  made  for  love 

As  I  to  love  you. 

Many  have  slain  themselves 

To  whom  you  lied. 
Fortunate  they  to  have 

Loved  vou  and  died. 
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And  though  I  die  for  love, 
Something  endures; 

Although  j'ou  knew  it  not, 
Yet  I  was  yours. 


Thus  will  the  poets  sing: 
You  were  the  Shrine, 

I  but  the  Offering, 
Yet  you  were  mine. 


Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


Margaret  Louise  Loudon,  1916. 


The  Duchess 

(Daily  Themes) 

The  Duchess  is  old 

And  sits  alone, 
Dealing  her  cards 

On  a  table  of  stone. 


From  her  pointed  boots 
Long  shadows  creep, 

Circling  the  court 
Like  serpents  of  sleep. 

And  beyond  the  court 
O'er  a  plot  of  grass 

Where  the  sunlight  falls, 
The  villagers  pass. 

In  bright,  scarlet  cloaks 
With  laughter  and  song 

They  come  from  the  fields 
The  whole  da}'  long. 


Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


The  Duchess  is  old 
And  sits  alone, 

Dealing  her  cards 
On  a  table  of  stone. 


Emily  G.  Noyes,  191i 
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THE  BRYN  MAWR  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION  FOR  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

President — Elizabeth  B.  Smith,  1915. 

Vice-President — Harriet  Bradford,  1915. 

Secretary — Constance  Kellen,  1916. 

Treasurer — Caroline  Stevens,  1917. 
Executive  Board. 

Vernette  Lois  Gibbons,  graduate. 

Elizabeth  B.  Smith,  1915. 

Harriet  Bradford,  1915. 

Margaret  Russell,  1916. 

Constance  Dowd,  1916. 
This  year  the  Self-Government  Association  has  made  several  unimportant  changes 
in  the  regulations  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  students.  The  chief  business  of  the 
year,  however,  has  been  the  working-out  of  a  temporary  constitutional  amendment 
which  was  passed  in  April,  1914,  for  a  period  of  one  year.  This  amendment  provided 
for  an  Administrative  Council  whose  duties,  in  brief,  are  to  handle,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Executive  Board,  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  the  resident  grad- 
uate students.  Though  this  arrangement  has  necessarily  complicated  the  machinery 
of  the  Association,  this  complexity  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  graduate 
affairs  related  to  Self-Government  have  been  administered  more  intelligently  and,  we 
hope,  more  satisfactorily,  by  this  Council  of  graduate  students  than  was  possible  by 
the  Executive  Board  composed  chiefly  of  undergraduates. 

E.  B.  S. 

#  *  # 

THE  GRADUATE  CLUB 

President — Marjorie  Franklin. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Dorothy  Brown. 

Secretary — Jessie  Preble. 
The  activities  of  the  Graduate  Club  this  year  have  been  marked  by  their  com- 
parative paucity  and  excellence,  due  no  doubt  to  like  characteristics  of  the  member- 
ship. The  temporary  decline  in  our  numbers,  one  of  the  effects  of  the  far-reaching 
war,  has  made  the  teas,  probably  our  most  individual  contribution  to  Bryn  Mawr 
social  life,  less  distracting,  but  we  think  not  less  brilliant  gatherings  than  formerly. 
Still,  we  have  sadly  missed  the  usual  quota  of  foreign  fellows.  The  first  "event"  of 
the  year,  initiated  by  the  organization,  was  the  reception  for  President  Thomas  in 
November,  at  which  she  spoke  to  us  on  some  of  the  inequalities  of  opportunity  for 
men  and  women  scholars.     To  the  optimistic  among  us  the  lecture  gave  an  inspiring 
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view  of  the  fields  there  are  yet  to  conquer,  and  to  all  it  certainly  revealed  more  clearly 
than  ever  the  obstacles  which  women  like  President  Thomas  have  so  continuously 
met  and  so  largely  overcome.  Our  only  speaker  from  outside  Bryn  Mawr  this  year 
was  Professor  Overstreet  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  lectured  on 
"Immortality."  In  April  Mr.  Rhys  Carpenter,  of  the  Department  of  Archaeology, 
gave  us  a  charming  interpretation  of  ancient  Greece  in  the  light  of  his  experience 
in  the  Greece  of  to-day  in  his  lecture  on  "New  Greece  for  Old."  Our  two  less  formal 
functions, — Fellowship  dinner  and  the  entertainment  for  the  Seniors,  were  both  occa- 
sions for  the  performance  of  a  morality  play  Everygrad,  written  by  Beatrice  Daw. 

D.  M.  B. 

#  *  * 

THE  UNDERGRADUATE  ASSOCIATION 

President — Adrienne  Kenton,   1915. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Helen   Chase,   1916. 

Secretary — Margaret  Dodd,   1916. 

Assistant  Treasurer — Dorothy  Shipley,  1917. 
The  Undergraduate  Association  has  this  year  carried  on  a  systematic  protest 
against  the  new  rule  regarding  attendance  at  lectures.  A  petition  to  the  faculty 
resulted  in  the  present  modified  form  of  the  rule,  according  to  which  eight  free  cuts 
are  granted,  and  overcutting  is  penalized  by  a  reduction  of  grade.  The  undergraduates 
felt  that  this  new  regulation  was  likewise  opposed  to  the  principle  for  which  they 
stood, — namely,  that  a.  rule  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  They,  therefore,  petitioned 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  to  repeal  the  rule  and  grant  them  a 
period  of  probation  in  which  they  might  show  that  they  could  themselves  regulate 
cutting.  The  Board  of  Directors,  after  a  "full  and  sympathetic  discussion,"  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Faculty.  The  Faculty,  however,  refused  to  take  any  further  action 
for  the  year  1914-15.  but  stated  that  the  whole  question  would  be  reconsidered  next 
year. 

There  have  been  several  changes  in  the  work  of  the  Association  this  year.  The 
Students'  Council  was  abolished  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  useless  body,  since  it 
was  not  consulted  in  regard  to  so  important  a  matter  as  the  cut  rule.  An  executive 
committee  was  organized  to  take  charge  of  all  Red  Cross  and  relief  work.  Money 
was  raised  by  various  entertainments,  admission  was  charged  to  class  plays,  and 
the  money  usually  collected  for  concerts  was  devoted  to  the  work.  Sub-committees 
were  appointed  to  arrange  for  sewing  and  knitting.  .     ~ 

*  *     * 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
President — Ruth  Tinker,  1915. 
Vice-President — Helen  H.  Taft,  1915. 
Treasurer — Mary  G.  Branson,  1916. 
Assistant  Treasurer — Charlotte  Dodge,   1918. 
Secretary — Natalie  F.  McFaden,  1917. 
The  success  of  the  Christian  Association  in  carrying  out  its  aim  to  be  an  impor- 
tant influential  factor  in  college  life,  has  been  made  possible  only  by  the  active  interest 
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and  generous  support  of  its  members, — undergraduate  and  alumna?.  No  attempt  was 
made  this  year  to  add  new  interests  to  the  budget,  because  of  the  extensive  work  in 
college  for  war  relief.  The  foreign  interests  were  much  the  same  as  in  the  past  few 
years, — Miss  Tsuda's  School  in  Japan,  Dr.  Grenfell's  Hospital  in  Labrador,  and  the 
Federation  "Foyer"  in  Geneva.  The  home  philanthropic  work, — the  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  School  in  Philadelphia,  the  Bates'  Camp  in  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  and  the  classes 
at  the  Lighthouse  and  College  Settlements  in  Philadelphia, — was  supported  by 
the  work  as  well  as  by  the  contributions  of  members  of  the  Association,  and  has 
proved  as  popular  as  ever.  Open  Cabinet  meetings  were  held  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  keep  members  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's work.  A  great  many  helpful  suggestions  were  gained  from  the  Eaglesmere 
Summer  Conference  last  June  and  an  intercollegiate  conference  held  at  Vassar  in 
February. 

It  is  hard  to  judge,  from  year  to  year,  just  how  far  the  influence  of  the  Asso- 
ciation on  the  religious  life  of  the  college  has  increased,  but  the  steady  interest  of 
its  members  and  their  faithful  striving  after  Christian  ideals  makes  the  Christian 
Association  a  permanent  foundation  for  the  religious  life  of  the  college. 

R.  T. 


ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

President — Isolde  Zeckwer,  1915. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Margery  Scattergood,  1917. 

Secretary — Fbedrika  Mason  Kellogg,   1916. 

In-Door  Manager — Enid  Dessau,  1915. 

Out-Door  Manager — Mart  Garrett  Branson,  1916. 

'Varsity  hockey  was  rather  crippled  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  by  the  loss 
of  all  except  three  of  last  year's  players,  but  a  strong  team  was  gradually  developed 
which  succeeded  in  tieing  All-Philadelphia.  The  championship  in  inter-class  hockey 
was  contested  for  with  much  spirit,  and  won  by  1917. 

In  tennis,  1918  proved  its  superiority,  and  the  individual  College  championship 
was  also  won  by  one  of  1918's  members,  M.  Winsor,  who  defeated  M.  Thompson,  '17, 
the  defender,  in  the  challenge  match. 

Competition  for  a  championship  of  a  new  sort  was  instituted  on  the  presentation 
to  the  Athletic  Association,  by  M.  Morgan,  '15,  of  a  cup,  to  be  awarded  for  the  best 
individual  in  apparatus  in  the  Sophomore  or  Freshman  class.  Two  competitions 
were  held,  in  which  G.  Bryant,  '17,  won  the  cup. 

Great  enthusiasm  was  shown  in  water  polo,  and  one  of  the  longest  series  of 
games  on  record  took  place.  1917  finally  proved  victorious  after  nine  games.  Ban- 
ners were  hung  out  for  the  first  time  for  water  polo,  so  that  banners  now  hang  an 
equal  length  of  time  for  hockey,  water  polo,  and  basketball.  Mr.  Bishop  was  coach 
and  referee  in  water  polo,  and  helped  make  successful  a  new  event  in  the  Swimming 
Meet, — swimming  for  form.     The  meet  was  won  by  1917,  with  1916  a  close  second. 
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The  individual  championship  was  won  by  C.  Dowd,  '16.     'Varsity  water  polo  had  a 
strong  team,  which  defeated  the  Alumnae. 

The  first  intercollegiate  game  in  fifteen  years  was  played  in  basketball  with 
Goueher,  'Varsity  winning,  20-9.  The  rules  used  in  the  game  were  a  compromise 
between  men's  and  women's  rules,  since  Goueher  regularly  plays  according  to  women's 
rules.  A  large  delegation  of  Goueher  students  came  to  cheer  for  their  college,  and 
made  the  side-lines  much  more  spirited  than  is  usual  in  'Varsity  games. 

A  fencing  team  was  formed  in  answer  to  a  challenge  from  the  Alumnae,  and  a 
very  interesting  tournament  was  held,  in  which  the  Alumna  defeated  the  undergrad- 
uates eight  bouts  to  one. 

The  class  of  1914,  on  leaving  college,  presented  the  Athletic  Association  with  & 
tennis  doubles  cup,  which  will  be  awarded  this  spring.  Tennis  courts  are  now  reserved 
by  signing  for  them  in  Taylor,  in  order  to  assure  people  of  the  use  of  a  court  with- 
out waiting. 

The  Association  has  pledged  itself  to  perform  a  great  feat, — to  raise  approxi- 
mately $5,000  before  June  to  build  the  much  needed,  often  contemplated,  but 
never  materialized  third  hockey  field.  With  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  that  has  been 
shown,  the  sum  will  surely  be  raised.  Next  year  third  and  fourth  teams  will  be  able 
to  play  hockey  at  reasonable  hours;  first  teams  will  have  an  excellent  field  to  play 
on;  the  skating  pond  on  the  lowest  level  will  not  have  to  be  let  out  too  soon  in  order 
for  the  field  to  be  dry  for  basketball  and  track;  and  tennis  players,  with  three  extra 
courts  at  their  disposal,  will  no  longer  look  in  vain  for  an  empty  court. 

I.  Z. 

*  *  # 

THE  ENGLISH  CLUB 

President — Florence  Gage  Hatton,  1915. 
Members  —  Mart  Albertson,  1915. 

Harriet  Bradford,    1915. 

Helen  Chapin,  1915. 

Marguerite  Daisy  Darkow,  1915. 

Margaret  Haskell,  1916. 

Margaret  Louise  Loudon,  1916. 

Susan  Farley  Nichols,  1915. 

Emily  Gifford  Noyes,  1915. 

Lois  Estabbook  Sandison,  1916. 

Sarah  Rozet  Matheb  Smith,  1915. 

Helen  Hebbon  Taft,  1915. 

Helen  Ibvin,  1915. 

Last  year  there  was  a  feeling  among  some  of  the  members  of  The  English  Club 
that  there  was  not  in  college,  at  the  present  time,  a  need  for  such  an  organization. 
The  members  of  the  club  who  care  to  write  while  they  are  in  college  are  usually 
interested  in  the  elective  writing  courses  or  in  the  college  papers,  and  prefer  not  to 
devote  any  further  time  to  work  for  the  club.    In  discussing  the  matter  this  autumn, 
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the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be,  however,  that,  while  people  might  not  feel  inclined 
to  bring  any  original  contributions  to  the  meetings,  they  might  be  glad  to  come 
together  to  read  aloud  from  different  authors  and  to  hold  informal  discussions.  This 
plan  was,  consequently, .  adopted  for  the  year.  During  the  winter  months  the  club 
met  informally  for  tea  nearly  every  fortnight.  On  the  whole,  the  plan  seems  to  be 
a  fairly  good  one.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  club  to  agree  upon  some  one  author 
or  type  of  literature  of  which  it  cared  to  make  a  study,  more  benefit  and  pleasure 
might  be  derived  by  all  from  the  work  of  the  year. 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  the  fifteenth,  Mrs.  Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould 
spoke  before  the  club  and  its  guests  on  "Imagination  and  the  Short  Story."  We 
were  interested  in  her  talk  especially  in  connection  with  the  course  in  narrative 
writing,  which  she  formerly  held  here.  The  club  is  now  looking  forward  to  the 
second  formal  meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  the  chapel  in  May.  and  will  be  addressed 
by  Mr.  Granville  Barker.  The  club  will  then  have  held  two  successful  and  instructive 
formal  meetings,  and  if  the  informal  meetings  have  been  less  profitable  than  in 
former  years,  still  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this,  and  perhaps  in  the  next  few  years, 
the  members  will  be  able.to  find  some  plan  which  will  make  the  fortnightly  meetings 
also  helpful  and  inspiring.  F    O    H 

*     #     * 

PHILOSOPHY  CLUB 

President — Helen  Everett,   1915. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Frances  Ctjrtin,   1917. 

Secretary — Ilse  Knauth,   1917. 

The  Philosophy  Club  was  very  fortunate  this  year  in  having  as  the  speaker  for 
the  annual  Philosophical  lecture,  Professor  Bakewell,  of  Yale  University.  Professor 
Bakewell  spoke  on  "Nietzsche  and  Latter-Day  Stoicism."  The  subject  was  of  especial 
interest  in  this  year  when  the  doctrines  of  Nietzsche  are  being  so  widely  discussed 
in  relation  to  the  present  war.  The  club  has  also  had  several  other  meetings,  at  one 
of  which  Professor  Carl  Wilm  spoke  on  "Immortality."  The  club  purposed  at  first  to 
meet  every  two  weeks,  but  it  was  found  that,  considering  the  many  activities  of  the 
undergraduates,  these  meetings  would  demand  a  disproportionate  amount  of  their 
time.  g   E 


HISTORY  CLUB 

President — Katharine  Streett,   1915. 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Ruth   Newman,   1915. 
Secretary — Helen  Holmes,   1916. 

This  year  the  History  Club  has  had  one  informal  meeting  and  one  public  lecture, 
and  has  given  a  tea  for  the  wives  of  the  new  professors  in  its  department.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  in  the  fall,  when  the  Professors  of  the  History,  Economics  and 
Politics  Departments  gave  short  addresses  on  different  aspects  of  the  war,  which  were 
interesting  and  instructive.     The  formal  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Paul  Douglas, 
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of  Columbia,  on  March  twenty-sixth,  and  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the 
club  and  their  friends.  His  subject  was  "Labor  Unions."  On  the  whole,  this  has 
been  a  very  successful  year  for  the  club. 

R.  N. 

*  *  * 

SCIENCE  CLUB 
President — Atala  Scudder,  1915. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Constance  Dowd,   1916. 
This  year  the  Science  Club  has  had  one  informal  meeting,  at  which  Professor 
Ulric  Dahlgren,  of  Princeton,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  "Biological  Travels  in 
Southern  Italy,"   describing  places  and  peoples  of  which  the  usual  tourist  knows 
nothing. 

We  were  also  fortunate  in  securing  Mrs.  Arthur  Manierre,  1905,  for  our  public 
meeting,  who  told  us  of  a  "Trip  through  the  Painted  Desert  Country,"  illustrating 
her  lecture  with  some  very  fine  slides.     The  meetings  were  well  attended. 

A.  S. 

*  *  # 

THE  FRENCH  CLUB 

President — Catherine  Elwood,  1915. 

Vice-President — Enid  Dessau,  1915. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mildred  McCay,  1916. 
The  few  surviving  members  of  the  French  Club  determined  this  fall  to  take  up 
again  the  informal  meetings  of  the  club,  which  seem  of  late  to  have  fallen  into 
oblivion.  The  object  of  the  French  Club  has  always  been  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  informal  conversation  for  those  undergraduates  who  have  had,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  a  certain  entente  with  the  French  language.  The  members  of  the  club  meet 
once  a  month,  or,  in  some  instances,  every  two  weeks,  for  tea,  to  which  any  member 
may  invite  an  outsider  who  is  willing  to  converse  in  French  during  the  afternoon. 

The  evening  of  April  ninth,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Club,  M.  Giroud, 
assisted  by  his  daughter,  la  Signora  di  Vincenza,  and  Miss  Mahon,  gave  a  lecture  on 
Richepin's  Miwrka,  illustrated  by  songs,  set  to  music  by  Alexander  Georges.  The 
proceeds  were  sent  to  the  French  Relief  Committee  of  Philadelphia.  q_  ^_ 


THE   COLLEGE  EQUAL  SUFFRAGE  LEAGUE 
President — Lucile  Davidson,  1915. 
Vice-President — Mart  Lee  Hickman,  1916. 
Treasurer — Romaine  McIlvaine,  1917. 
Secretary — Helen  Everett,  1915. 
The  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  started  out  this  year  with  a  very  active 
policy  under  the  leadership  of  its  officers  and  board.    The  plan  of  the  League  was  to 
hold  monthly  informal  meetings,  to  which  various  suffragists,  who  were  doing  field 
work  in  the  neighboring  States,  could  come  and  give  us  practical  suggestions  and 
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advice.  On  November  fourth  the  first  meeting  was  held  and  was  attended  enthusi- 
astically by  fewer  than  fifteen  members  of  the  League,  the  membership  of  which 
amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Miss  Adella  Potter,  of  Brooklyn, 
State  Organizer  in  Pennsylvania,  addressed  the  meeting,  telling  of  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  a  house  to  house  canvasser  and  organizer  of  clubs,  and  giving  a  short 
summary  of  the  "History  of  the  Suffrage  Cause  in  the  United  States."  Although 
the  attendance  had  been  discouragingly  small,  the  board  determined  that  one  more 
attempt  should  be  made  to  discover  the  real  attitude  of  the  League.  On  December 
tenth  Dean  Reilly  kindly  consented  to  report  to  the  League  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Suffrage  Convention  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  This  was  the  last  small 
meeting  held  by  the  League.  Two  general  invitation  meetings  were  held  in  Taylor. 
Frau  Rosika  Schwimmer,  of  Budapest,  Hungary,  spoke,  January  ninth,  on  "Women 
and  War,"  and  on  April  sixteenth  Mrs.  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  Hale  gave  an 
address,  the  subject  of  which  was  "Awakening  of  Women."  For  any  movement  to 
have  vigour  and  life,  there  must  be  opposition  of  some  sort.  Here,  in  Bryn  Mawr,  the 
League  has  no  Anti-Suffrage  League  with  which  it  must  fight  for  its  life.  Hence, 
the  League  is  apathetic  in  action  and  feeling.  Two  things,  however,  make  the 
League  worth  while:  first,  it  Tielps  to  support  the  National  College  Equal  Suffrage 
Association;  and  second,  it  helps  to  keep  the  individual  members  in  touch  with  their 
home  leagues.  £    D 

*     #     * 

THE  DEBATING  SOCIETY 
The  debates  have  been  carried  on  under  a  new  system  this  year.  The  monthly 
open  debates,  judged  and  criticised  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  have  all  been 
interclass,  while  semi-monthly  trials  have  been  held  by  each  class  individually  to  try 
out  teams  for  the  final  interclass  championship.  Having  the  debates  between  the 
classes  has  greatly  stimulated  competition  and  has  made  the  debates  more  spirited 
and  exciting.  The  debaters  have  gained  in  address  and  argumentative  power.  Still 
there  remains  much  to  be  done,  especially  if  we  are  to  challenge  Vassar  in  the  near 
future.  Above  all  we  need  a  regular  coach.  While  the  members  of  the  Faculty  have 
been  most  helpful,  still  it  is  impossible  for  them,  each  coming  to  one  or  two  debates, 
perhaps,  to  offer  as  constructive  criticism  as  some  one  could  who  came  to 
every  debate.  Such  a  person  could  realize  much  better  how  the  work  is  going,  and 
criticise  accordingly.  Also  the  Debating  Society  needs  the  support  of  the  college  at 
large.  Popular  interest  would  stimulate  the  debaters  even  more  than  class  rivalry 
has  this  year.  The  debates  should  be  more  widely  advertised,  and  a  greater  effort 
made  to  "talk  them  up"  to  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  societies.  The  number  of 
open  debates  might  be  reduced  so  that  they  would  seem  more  of  a  variety.  Subjects 
on  general  topics  of  college  interest  might  be  taken.  The  desire  to  speak  well  in 
public  exists  in  the  college.  We  must  make  the  college  realize  that  the  Debating 
Society  exists  for  this  very  purpose,  and  that  to  succeed  in  this  purpose  it  "must  be 
upheld  by  the  greater  part  of  the  college.  If  we  can  have  a  regular  coach,  and  if 
we  can  stimulate  general  interest  and  consequent  competition  and  rivalry  in  the 
Society,  it  will  surely  inspire  us  to  aim  at  truly  Ciceronian  eloquence ! 

A.  D,  8. 
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WAR  AND  LITERATURE:    AN  ILLUSTBATION 

Dramatis  Persons. 

Naevius,  a  Roman  historian. 

Lavinia,  a  Roman  lady. 

Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  a  Roman  knight. 

Galba    1    . 

Marcus  J 

A  Fishmonger. 

An  Old  Woman. 

Scene. — A  road  outside  of  Rome.  At  the  right  is  a  humble  cottage,  fronted  by  a 
garden.     At  the  left  is  a  shrine  to  Mars. 

Time.— About  210  B.  C. 

(Naevius  is  seated  at  a  table  in  the  garden,  busily  writing  his  "Punic  War."  On  a 
table  beside  him  are  spread  tremendous  manuscripts,  which  he  consults  from  time  to  time.) 

Naevius  (reading  aloud  from  a  manuscript) — "At  night  they  went  forth  from 
Troy  with  much  weeping."  (Nods  his  head.)  By  Hercules!  A  good  line  of  Homer. 
I'll  not  change  it.     (Transfers  it  industriously  to  his  "Punic  War.") 

(Enter  a  fishmonger  from  the  left  calling:) 

Eels,  pickerel,  pike  caught  in  the  Tiber. 

Pike,  pickerels,  eels.     (Sets  dovm  his  basket  before  the  shrine,  enters,  kneels  and  prays:) 

0  Father  Mars,  I  beg  and  beseech  that  you  be  propitious  and  of  good  will  to  me,  that 
you  will  bring  the  fishes  to  my  nets. 

Naevius. — Another  one!     They  have  begun  again!     (Beats  his  aged  breast.) 
(The  fishmonger,  having  completed  his  prayer,  picks  up  his  basket,  continuing  along 

the  road.)     Eels,  pickerel,  pike 

Naevius  (calling  over  the  wall) — No.     Begone!     (Resumes  his  writing.) 

(Enter  Lavinia,  followed  by  an  old  woman  carrying  a  wine  flask.) 

Lavinia.' — Give  me  the  flask,  and  do  you  follow  me  within.     But  where  is  the  bowl? 

1  shall  certainly  discharge  you,  if  you  continue  to  be  so  forgetful.  Now  look  around  and 
find  one.  Ah,  there  is  a  nice  looking  old  gentleman  in  that  garden.  Go  and  ask  him 
for  one. 

Naevius  (moaning) — Eheu!    Eheu! 

Lavinia. — Say  that  your  mistress  would  have  a  bowl  in  which  to  pour  the  wine 
for  an  offering  to  Mars,  and  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  lend  you  one,  your  mistress 
would  be  exceedingly  obliged. 

(The  old  woman  approaches  the  garden  gate,  and  k?iocks.) 
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Naevius. — Don't  trouble  to  say  that  speech.  I  know.  You  want  a  bowl.  (Goes 
within  and  returns  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bowl  while  the  old  woman  recites.) 

Old  Woman. — My  mistress  would  have  a  bowl  in  which  to  pour  the  wine  for  an 
offering  to  Mars,  and  if  you  would  be  good  enought  to  lend  her  one  she  would  be 

Naevius  (interrupting  as  he  hands  her  the  bowl) — Silence.  Don't  thank  me,  please. 
Take  it,  take  it;  only  have  a  little  care.  It  is  real  Etruscan  pottery,  the  very  best. 
(Returns  to  his  work.  Reads.)  "Blandly  and  gently  Aeneas  told  of  how  they  had  gone 
forth  from  Troy."  (Sighs  and  leans  back.)  I  shall  never  be  done.  Never!  I  came  out 
into  the  country  to  write  my  Punic  War  in  peace.  At  first  all  went  well.  From  the 
Calends  to  the  Nones,  no  one  came  to  disturb  me.  This  shrine  to  Mars  was  deserted. 
Then  a  second  Punic  War!  Mars  becomes  suddenly  fashionable.  Tinkers,  artisans, 
beggars,  venders,  knights,  soldiers,  matrons,  maids,  slaves,  and,  every  conceivable  class, 
come  out  here  and  pray  to  Mars.  And  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it  either,  by  Pollux! 
The  shrine  having  been  so  long  unused,  there  is  nothing  within,  with  which  to  make  the 
sacrifice,  and  so  they  come  to  me  and  borrow  my  pots,  my  kettles,  my  wine,  my  tinder- 
box;  in  short,  all  that  I  have.  Nothing  is  mine.  Everything  is  Mars'.  (Bursts  into  tears.) 
And  my  history,  I  shall  never'nnish  it.  While  I  have  not  yet  reached  the  founding  of 
the  city,  they  are  waging  a  secand  Punic  War. 

(Enter  two  slaves,  Galba  and  Marcus,  the  former  from  the  right,  the  latter  from  the 
left.) 

Galba. — My  master  ordered  me  to  prepare  a  sacrifice  and  await  his  coming. 

Marcus. — Whose  voice  is  this  I  hear? 

Galba. — Who  is  that  who  speaks? 

Naevius. — Had  Homer,  when  he  wrote  his  Iliad,  been  so  disturbed,  would  there 
have  been  an  Odyssey? 

Marcus. — Can  this  be  my  brother  slave,  Galba,  whom  I  see  approaching? 

Galba. — If  my  eyes  do  not  deceive  me,  this  is  Galba  who  draws  near. 

Marcus. — It  is  Galba. 

Galba. — It  is  Marcus. 

Both. — Greetings! 

Naevius  (bending  over  his  manuscript,  murmurs) — "And  when  Anchises  saw  the 
bird  in  the  temple " 

Galba. — We  must  make  haste.     Our  master  will  be  here. 

Marcus. — What's  to  be  done?  There  is  nothing,  neither  fire  nor  wood.  I  shall 
be  beaten.     I  am  ruined. 

Galba. — Rubbish.  Leave  that  to  me.  (Approaches  the  gate  opening  into  Naevius' 
garden  and  knocks  loudly.)  Holla  there!  Open  up.  Who's  within?  Open  up.  (Nae- 
vius runs  around  within,  pieces  of  manuscript  in  either  hand,  endeavoring  to  conceal  himself 
behind  the  bushes.)  You  old  white  head!  You  old  coxcomb!  I  see  you.  You  can't 
fool  your  uncle  Galba.  Open  up  there.  Open  up,  in  the  name  of  Mars.  (At  the  mention 
of  Mars,  Naevius  stops  running  and  opens  the  gate.)  Now  I  command  that  you  give  me 
wood,  tinder,  bowls  and  a  knife,  for  know  that  on  this  day,  my  master,  Lucius  Cornelius 
Scipio,  will  sacrifice  a  goat  to  Mars. 

Naevius. — Step  within.  What  wood  there  is,  is  in  the  cellar.  I  had  thought  to 
use  it  to  make  myself  a  fire,  but  take  it.     There's  a  knife  too,  but  my  bowl  I  have  just 
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lent  to  a  lady  who  is  in  the  shrine.  When  she  has  finished  with  it,  you  may  have  it. 
(Goes  back  to  his  table.  The  slaves  enter  the  cottage  and  return  laden  with  loood.  Naevius, 
looking  up  from  his  writing.)  Be  so  good  as  to  close  the  garden  gate  when  you  go  out, 
and  if  you  would  have  a  care  for  the  bowl.     It  is  real  Etruscan  pottery. 

Galba  and  Marcus. — Trust  us. 

Naevius  (collecting  his  manuscript  which  has  been  scattered  around  the  garden) — 
Now  I  must  continue  or  that  young  upstart  Ennius  will  surpass  me  with  his  Annals. 
(Sounds  of  wrangling  are  heard  coming  from  the  shrine.)  Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!  They're 
trying  to  take  that  bowl  away  from  that  lady.  I  suppose  I  really  should  go  and  help 
her.  But  no,  I  must  go  on  with  the  Punic  War.  (Resumes  his  loriting.  The  sound  of 
the  wrangling  grows  louder.)  I  think  I  shall  really  have  to  go.  I'm  afraid  they  will  break 
my  bowl.  It's  the  last  one  I  have  left,  too.  A  centurion  broke  one  last  week.  (Pieces  of 
manuscript  in  hand,  he  hastens  out  the  gale  and  to  the  shrine,  where  Marcus  and  Galba  are 
endeavoring  to  build  a  fire,  ainid  the  violent  protestations  from  Laoinia  and  the  old  tooman.) 
I  beg  you  to  compose  yourselves.  I  lent  the  bowl  to  the  lady.  I  think  she  should  be 
allowed  to  conclude  her  offering. 

Lavinia. — You  see  it  is  as  I  said. 

Galba. — Well,  you  ought  to  hurry  up  and  not  keep  it  all  night.  My  master 
Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  will  be  here  anon. 

Old  Woman. — And  what's  him  to  my  mistress,  I'd  like  to  know? 

Naevius. — There,  there.  Please  try  and  be  quiet.  The  lady  has  almost  finished 
with  the  bowl. 

Galba. — Let  her  make  haste. 

Old  Woman. — Hold  your  tongue. 

(Naevius,  distracted,  falls  upon  his  knees  and  begins  to  pray.  The  others  cease  wrangling 
and  look  on  amazed.) 

Naevius. — O  Father  Mars,  I  beg  and  beseech  that  you  send  away  and  remove  all 
people,  absent  and  present,  seen  and  unseen,  known  and  unknown,  and  I  will  do  you 
great  honour  in  my  Punic  War 

Galba. — Say,  what  does  he  know  about  the  war? 

Naevius. — I  will  celebrate  you  in  immortal  Saturnian  verse,  but  I  think  it  most 
unfortunate,  when  I  am  trying  to  write  my  history,  that  you  should  stir  up  a  second 
Punic  war. 

Galba. — Look  where  our  master  approaches,  and  the  fire  is  dying.  (Hastily  gathers 
up  pieces  of  the  manuscript  of  the  " Punic  War"  which  have  fallen  from  Naevius'  hands 
while  he  is  praying  and  feeds  them  to  the  flame.) 

(Enter  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio.    He  walks  directly  to  the  shrine.) 

Scipio  (to  the  slaves) — Procure  a  bowl  for  the  sacrifice. 

Naevius  (starting  hurriedly  to  his  feet) — Oh,  it  is  of  no  use,  no  use.  (Totters  out  and 
goes  into  the  garden  and  gathers  up  the  fragments  of  the  "Punic  War.")  No,  I  shall  never 
finish  it.     Never! 

Emily  G.  Noyes,  1915. 
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THE  AMAZONS 
{Pope  Imitation) 

Th'  enameled  lawn  with  martial  steps  they  trod, 
Wending  their  way  to  the  ( ontested  sod; 
With  eyes  uplifted  (skirts  too)  from  the  ground, 
With  brow  determined,  filleted  around; 
Each  visage  bronzed,  or  freckled,  by  the  sun, 
Each  limb  encased  in  khaki's  swarthy  dun, 
Each  hand  with  trusty  wood  was  filled,  each  heart 
With  purpose  worthy  fabled  Britomart. 
Could  proud  Hippolyta  such  glory  claim- 
To  play  the  strokes  that  win  the  hockey  game? 
What  though  their  accents  snarl  through  all  the  park, 
And  minds,  like  sticks,  present  a  question  mark; 
What  though,  along  the  walk  as  they  proceed, 
They  push  us  off,  and  fail  our  bow  to  heed; 
What  though^-but  Zeus  from  this  disaster  shield! — 
They  raze  our  woodland  to  make  them  a  field; 
All  this  with  humble  gratitude  survey; 
Who  would  uphold  our  honour  if  not  they? 
Organizations  each  must  have  an  ass — 
And  these  relieve  the  balance  of  the  class. 

J.  Grace,  1917. 


BUT  WHERE  ARE  THE  FROGS  OF  FRESHMAN  YEAR? 
{With  apologies  to  Francois  Villon) 

Tell  me  in  what  distant  marshes, 

Is  Flora,  the  beautiful  frog, 
Whom  I,  in  my  golarshes, 

Saw  squatting  in  the  bog? 
Archiapada — eyes  agog — 

Who  had  beauty  without  peer; 
Thais,  her  cousin  on  the  log — 

But  where  are  the  frogs  of  Freshman  Year? 

Envoi 
Prince,  your  mem'ry  do  not  jog, 
7n  your  notebook  naught  is  clear; 
Nothing  points  you  to  that  bog — 
Fet — where  are  the  frogs  of  Freshman  Year? 

M.  B.  G.,  1915. 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 
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THE  FRESHMAN  PROCTOR:    AN  APPRECIATION 
(With  apologies  to  W.  W.) 

She  dwelt  beside  much-trodden  ways, 

Behind  a  half-closed  door, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 

On  all  that  vast  third  floor. 

A  timid  Freshman  all  alone, 

With  only  Seniors  nigh, 
In  all  that  hall  the  only  one 

To  hush  loud  passers-by. 

She  lived  unknown — but  now  I  know 

Loud  shrieks  in  every  key. 
That  proctor's  gone  away — and  oh, 
The  difference  to  me! 

M.  G.  B.,  1915. 
Reprinted  from  Tivyn  o'  Bob. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  A  HACK-WRITER 

I've  often  thought,  if  at  a  glance, 
Ten  thousand  daffodils  in  dance, 
Like  William  Wordsworth,  I  could  see; 

Or  if  in  time  at  break  of  dawn 

To  hear  the  "Lark"  salute  the  morn, 

I  could  arise,  as  did  Shelley; 

Or  if  my  friends  possessed  that  urn 
Which  Keats  looked  on,  and  I  in  turn, 
Had  hours  fifty-six  to  try, 

To  write  a  poem,  when  I  am  bid, 
As  Mr.  William  Watson  did, 
To  make  the  tearful  muses  cry, 

Perhaps,  like  him,  I  should  go  mad — 
But  what  I'd  write  would  not  be  bad. 


Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


E.  G.  N.,  1915. 
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POPULAR  PROVERBS  REAPPLIED 

"Night  Makes  Flight" 

The  library  on  Sunday  night 
Deserted  quite. 

Do  rows  of  empty  chairs  attest 
Sweet  Sabbath  rest? 

"Fight  the  good  fight,"  assails  my  ear, 
From  steps  too  near. 
Those  fervent,  righteous  voices  make 
The  windows  shake. 

A  heavy  tread  denotes  that  pest 
The  Sabbath  guest; 
In  noisy  triumph  brought  to  see 
Our  library. 

Above  the  fountain's  rhythmic  splash 
Chairs  loudly  crash; 
Coquettish  laughter  meant  to  charm, 
Breaks  cloistered  calm. 


The  library  on  Sunday  night 
Deserted  quite. 

At  first  I  stopped  to  wonder  why, 
But  now — I  fly. 

M.  G.[B.,  1915. 
Reprinted  iiov^Ti'pyn  o'  Bob. 
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Editorial 

NOW  that  with  the  greening  of  the  ivy  on  our  walls  we  become 
newly  aware  of  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  our  happy  estate, 
enjoying  the  fair  leisure  of  college  lawns,  the  occasional  drift  of 
student  singing,  we  realize  with  a  feeling  of  remote  incredulity  that 
Oxford's  quads  are  deserted,  or  desolate  with  the  deeper  desertion  of  the 
continuance  of  a  remnant  from  what  was  once  a  great  company.  As 
we  linger  over  teahouse  suppers,  we  know  that  the  little  iron  tables  are 
pushed  close  back  against  the  cafe"  walls  in  Munich,  with  the  chairs 
stacked  high  on  top,  missing  the  colour  of  the  bright  caps  that,  together 
with  a  duelling  scar,  once  made  the  proudest  of  badges.  We  have  no 
measure  in  our  imagination  for  the  tasks  that  now  fill  the  days  of  those 
who  in  other  springs  would  be  reading  iEschylus,  or  sitting  with  their 
books  on  the  benches  of  the  Luxembourg.  We  may  not  make  their  great 
renunciation  nor  share  their  latter  faith,  for  the  sake  of  which  have  per- 
ished the  beauty  of  Rheims  and  the  dreams  of  poet  and  artist!  And  yet 
we  claim  a  common  heritage  with  those  who  "died  remembering  sweet 
Argos."  Of  what  avail  the  sacrifice  if  in  the  end  the  light  shall  have 
aded  from  sea  and  land  beyond  remembering?  In  sheltered,  seeming- 
careless  immunity  like  ours  the  vision  comes.  Now,  when  enforced, 
inactive  contemplation  of  terrible  realities  only  benumbs  and  silences  with 
a  desperate  sense  of  futility,  we  may  not  rightly  be  reproached  with 
oblivion.  To  keep  our  courage  young  and  gay  is  surely  to  be  the  fitter 
to  serve  at  call.  We  tend  the  pastures  of  Argos  that  they  may  be  green 
against  the  return  of  the  wise. 
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Myrtilos 

But  I 

Hold  back  my  plunging  horses  with  tight  rein, 
While  Elis'  king,  with  proud  hands  to  the  sky 
Lifting  a  prayer,  watches  the  slow  blood  stain 
God's  smoking  altar;  then,  "Up,  up,  amain! 
My  Myrtilos,  my  driver  of  quick  steeds!" 
And  while  the  broken  shaggy  throat  yet  bleeds, 
He  leaps  beside  me,  flashing  with  his  spear, 
And  we  are  sped. 

It  is  all  wind  and  light 
From  that  first  onset.  .  .  .     Like  the  wraith  of  dream 
The  wooded  hills  drift  up ;  the  rivers  seem 
Like  scattered  mirrors  in  the  sun.     I  hear 
The  shout  of  people,  breaking  left  and  right, 
Blow  past  me.     Hoof  and  bounding  wheel 
Clamour  and  cry  beneath;  out  flies  the  steel 
In  flame.    About  me  wrapped,  the  rein 
Tears  at  my  body;  underfoot,  the  strain 
Shakes  upward  through  me.     With  wild  joy  I  stare 
Where  those  strong  backs  strive  ever  up  and  down, 
While  with  wide  lash  I  part  the  singing  air, 
And  the  fierce  glad  heads  plunge  at  the  open  plain. 
Cold  speaks  the  voice  beside  me,  "  Patras  town. 
Good,  Myrtilos!    We  gain." 
For  there  ahead,  where  hard  above  the  strand 
The  highway  runs,  we  see  their  straining  car; 
By  the  blue  sea  that  laughs  along  the  land 
Their  grim  steeds  labour.     I  can  mark  afar 
The  driver  leaning  wide  in  useless  blows, 
And  one  who  turns  his  head  to  watch  how  nigh 
We  draw  upon  them,  and  with  distant  cry 
Shouts  at  his  horses. 
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Yet  the  morning  goes 
Ere  my  unmoving  master  shifts  his  spear 
And  that  cold  voice  takes  sudden  warmth,  "Now!    Speed!" 
I  cry  in  answer,  and  each  wearying  steed 
Leaps  frenzied  with  new  joy,  while  yet  more  near 
We  draw  upon  those  faces  of  white  fear 
That  turn  and  turn,  knowing  the  time  is  nigh. 
Then  is  it  mine  to  lash  the  steeds  and  cry 
With  reason  reft.     The  sky  roars :  earth  upheaves : 
We  pass  in  turmoil !  and  a  spearpoint  cleaves 
Through  aching  shoulders,  driven  by  the  hand 
Of  Elis'  king.  ...     I  stop  the  steeds,  and  stand. 

Where  the  blue  gulf  comes  up  through  reefs  of  red 

In  shining  peace,  we  bury  the  new  dead. 

"Again  Hippodameia  hath  not  wed," 

Speaks  the  grey  king.     Homeward  I  turn  the  steeds 

Until  above  great  Erymanthos'  head 

The  dying  day  from  crimson  body  bleeds. 

******* 

0  thou  white  daughter  of  an  evil  king, 

0  brown-eyed  glory  of  our  Elian  shore, 
Hippodameia,  whom  the  reed-birds  sing, 

Whom  the  wind-flowers  love  and  the  golden  fields  adore, 

1  hold  thee  more  than  horses,  more  than  mad 
Delight  of  chariot-driving!    Art  thou  sad 
For  those  dead  suitors,  living  underearth? 

Not  thou,  nor  thy  dread  father,  knows  my  pain. 
I  love  thee,  too,  and  my  swift  steeds  have  slain 
Thy  lovers,  that  no  man  of  kingly  worth 
Should  take  thee  from  my  eyes.  .  .  . 

O  selfish  plight! 
How  all  hath  changed  within  me!     Yesternight 
There  came  a  suitor,  one  from  far  away, 
(Pelops  his  name  was)  young  and  proud  and  gay 
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And  like  a  May-bird  amourous  of  love. 

And  when  he  stared  on  tbee,  there  broke  a  light 

In  those  cold  maiden  eyes;  those  cheeks  grew  bright 

With  kindled  blood.     I  saw  how  thy  breast  strove 

Most  strangely  with  keen  breath.     (And  I,  alas,  know  well 

These  signs!) 

This  night  I  could  not  sleep.     They  tell 
Of  that  Ixion  whirling  on  a  wheel. 
Such  was  my  torment. 

With  the  dawning  grey 
I  broke  my  musing,  bound  my  heart  to  deal 
Its  own  disaster.     Ere  full  flood  of  day, 
I  stole  to  the  grey  stables.     (Aye,  they  heard 
And  whinnied;  but  I  stilled  them  with  a  word.) 
Within  the  nave  of  one  well-fashioned  wheel 
I  sought  the  pin,  drew  out  the  bond  of  steel, 
Wrought  me  a  peg  of  splintered  wood  and  frail, 
And  drove  it  fast.     We  ride  with  death  for  third 
Upon  our  car  today,  since  wood  must  fail 
Where  steel  scarce  served. 

Like  one  who  hies 
Where  jagged  shapes  of  twisted  rock  arise 
To  fright  his  steeds  on  the  wild  edge  of  foam, 
So  shall  we  race  today, — and  come  not  home. 
Pelops  and  Hippodameia  wed  this  night, 
Since  He  of  Elis  cannot  stay  their  flight! 
For  Him  'tis  death;  but  I  with  shuddering  hand 
Clasping  some  altar  in  Arcadian  hills 
May  find  bare  refuge,  and,  if  Fate  so  wills, 
Depart  unheeded  to  a  foreign  land.  .  .  . 

The  steeds  are  ready,  Sire.    Do  Thou  command! 

Rhys  Carpenter. 
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A  Gift  to  the  College 

THE  subject  of  college  endowment  is  ever  on  the  lips  of  college 
women.  If  a  college  lacks  an  athletic  field  or  money  for  salaries 
the  fact  becomes  text  for  an  appeal  among  alumnae.  But  this  is 
our  habit  only  in  regard  to  matters  depending  on  purchasing  power. 
When  we  come  to  discuss  the  purposes  of  college  education  and  the  rela- 
tion it  bears  to  whatever  is  hopeful  in  our  times  we  assume  that  these  are 
things  which  the  alumna?  can  affect  only  in  roundabout  ways,  forgetting 
that  the  interests  and  alliances  of  a  college  are  matters  no  less  within 
their  power  to  bestow  directly. 

The  higher  education  of  women  was  launched  with  a  truly  immense 
endowment  of  robust  conviction,  but  this  can  no  more  meet  the  enlarged 
demands  of  the  present  than  can  the  original  financial  endowment.  But 
like  the  financial  endowment  it  can  from  time  to  time  receive  replenish- 
ment. It  can  be  enriched  by  the  new  visions  that  come  with  new  times. 
The  currents  of  the  world's  thought  do  not  flow  merely  into  the  colleges 
or  out  of  them.  They  should  flow  freely  through  them.  It  is  within  the 
power  of  those  who  have  any  part  in  giving  to  a  college  its  sympathies, 
its  interests  and  ideals  to  bring  its  students  into  participation  in  the  great 
ambitions  of  their  time.  The  alumna?,  by  their  activities,  by  the  interests 
they  bring  to  reunions,  by  the  subjects  they  speak  on  when  revisiting 
college  and  in  all  those  thousand  and  one  ways  in  which  every  life 
individually  declares  itself,  are  giving  each  her  contribution  to  an  incal- 
culable endowment  fund. 

This  year  some  members  of  the  first  generation  at  Bryn  Mawr,  her 
first  four  classes,  have  made  a  gift  which  splendidly  enhances  Bryn  Mawr's 
endowment.  They  have  not  merely  reaffirmed  those  convictions  with 
which  they  left  its  gates  a  quarter  century  ago,  but  like  profitable  servants 
giving  back  with  interest  the  talents  entrusted  to  them,  they  have  testi- 
fied to  the  beliefs  which  they  hold  after  the  twenty-five  years  of  life  that 
lie  between.  The  gift  is  the  financial  support  of  a  study  of  fire  prevention, 
an  attempt  to  decrease  that  risk  of  injury  or  death  from  fire  which  is  now 
no  inconsiderable  menace  to  the  Pennsylvania  women  and  girls  who  are 
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working  in  factories.  It  is  a  gift  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  words  of  its  donors,  "a  token  of  learning's  new  birth  unto  Democ- 
racy." It  is  an  expression  of  the  ever-spreading  conviction  that,  what- 
ever our  political  creed,  we  are  today  as  a  matter  of  fact  members  in  a 
cooperative  commonwealth  where  it  is  in  our  power  to  protect  one  another 
from  peril  and  where  through  such  beginnings  we  may  work  to  bring  to 
realization  that  civilization  which  we  have  now  learned  is  not  to  be  won 
for  the  world  by  a  few  at  a  time,  but  will  be  won  in  its  fulness  only  when 
it  is  won  for  all. 

The  gift  has  been  accepted  for  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  by  the 
state  department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Although  the  study  is  not  yet 
complete  and  its  findings  are  still  unpublished,  many  people  have  echoed 
the  impulse  of  those  who  conceived  it.  Inspectors,  fire  experts,  trades 
people,  professional  and  business  men  have  cooperated  in  the  project 
with  quick  understanding  and  sympathy.  Accounts  of  it  have  appeared 
in  the  publications  of  Philadelphia  and  other  cities.  Already  it  has 
achieved  much  by  quickening  in  many  minds  such  thoughts  as  gave  it 
birth.  Alice  S.  Cheyney. 


Resignation 

When  God  unwittingly  has  chanced  to  make 
Some  cruel  irretrievable  mistake, — 
How  it  must  grieve  the  baffled,  yearning  One, 
That  ready  slander  of  "Thy  will  be  done." 

E.  Beatrice  Daw. 
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Wilhemina 

I  SAW  my  German  relatives  for  the  first  time,  at  the  funeral  of  my 
late  uncle,  Arthur,  Graf  von  Eberbach.  There  were  some  twenty  of 
them,  seated  around  his  coffin, — uncles,  and  aunts,  and  cousins: 
the  old  Graf  and  his  wife,  the  Grafin  Charlotte,  Ludwig,  Erasmus.  I 
had  never  seen  any  of  them  except  Wilhelmina,  with  whom  I  had  been 
at  school  in  Berlin.  As  I  had  not  known  my  uncle  during  his  life,  I  experi- 
enced at  his  death  no  personal  loss.  For  Wilhemina,  I  grieved.  She  had 
been  so  devoted  to  her  father. 

The  obsequies  were  long,  lasting  nearly  an  entire  November  day,  and 
it  being  my  first  experience  with  a  German  funeral,  it  made  an  indelible 
impression  upon  my  memory.  I  shall  never  forget  the  droning  intonation 
of  the  pastor,  nor  the  lugubrious  singing  of  "Es  ist  bestimmt,"  nor  the 
long  train  of  peasants  following  after  our  carriage,  as  we  drove  to  the 
family  burying  ground  behind  the  Alte  Schloss.  My  uncle,  having 
belonged  to  an  old  Hessian  family,  was  necessarily  attended  to  his  grave 
with  ceremony  and  pomp. 

When  the  services  were  over,  I  was  dispatched  in  charge  of  a  certain 
Fraulein  Viegelmann,  for  Berlin  and  school.  Wilhemina  bade  me  a 
tearful  adieu.  My  aunt,  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  sighed  several  times 
as  much  as  to  say,  "what  is,  is,  and  what  comes,  comes."  Ludwig  kissed 
my  hand.  Erasmus  offered  me  his  arm.  Wilhemina  followed  after  us 
to  the  door. 

"You  will  come  back,"  she  pleaded.     "Promise."     She  looked  very 
pathetic  in  her  black  dress. 
-      .    .    .     "Yes,"  I  said. 

When  school  was  over,  my  parents  not  being  averse  to  my  spending 
the  summer  in  Germany,  about  the  second  week  in  June  I  arrived  in 
Eberbach.  Wilhemina  met  me  at  the  station.  Leaving  my  luggage  in 
charge  of  a  man,  we  proceeded  to  walk  up  the  narrow  paved  street,  where 
the  peasants  bowed  as  we  passed. 

"You  must  say  guten  Abend  to  these  people"  said  Wilhemina,  "now 
that  you  are  one  of  us." 
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My  aunt  greeted  me  upon  my  entrance  to  the  house,  good  humour- 
edly.  She  wore  spectacles,  and  a  black  lace  cap,  and  had  a  bit  of  knitting 
in  her  hands.  We  sat  down  very  shortly  to  a  long  silent  meal,  after  which 
we  went  out  into  the  garden  and  admired  the  roses,  as  we  were  to  do  on  every 
subsequent  evening,  as  long  as  the  roses  lasted. 

The  weeks  that  followed  we  passed  in  a  monotonous  routine.  We 
ate  five  meals  a  day,  and  slept — or  tried  to — ten  hours  a  night,  and  filled 
in  the  intervals  with  strolls  in  the  garden  and  embroidery.  It  was  not 
proper  for  us,  being  in  mourning,  to  go  out,  but  for  that  matter  there  was 
nowhere  to  go. 

We  received  occasional  calls  from  my  uncle  and  aunt,  the  old  Graf 
and  Grafin,  who  lived  in  the  Schloss, — both  elderly  people,  considerably 
over  sixty;  from  my  Aunt  Charlotte,  who  played  tennis;  from  her  son 
Ludwig,  who  was  exceedingly  ill-tempered  and  stupid.  Erasmus,  the  only 
son  of  the  old  Graf,  and  the  heir  to  the  house,  was  away.  He  sent  me  his 
compliments  on  several  occasions,  on  a  postal  card  addressed  to  Wilhemina 
from  the  Hartz  mountains.  Wilhemina  showed  me  the  cards  with 
evident  pleasure.  She  answered  them  with  voluminous  letters,  and  I 
could  not  help  wondering  what  she  found  to  write  about. 

Somehow  we  wearied  through  June,  and  a  good  part  of  July.  Wil- 
hemina spent  hours  at  the  piano  playing  Bach.  I  proceeded  to  read  my 
way  systematically  through  my  uncle's  library.  My  aunt  passed  her 
time  sitting  in  her  room,  or  in  scolding  two  fat  poodles,  which  had  been  my 
uncle's  pets. 

"Mi-mi,"  she  would  say  in  her  thick  German  voice,  "see  what  a 
trouble  you  make.  Get  down."  Every  afternoon  after  coffee,  she  would 
go  out  on  the  balcony,  which  overlooked  the  street,  and  remain  sitting 
there  for  several  hours,  bowing  and  nodding  to  the  peasants,  as  they 
returned  home  from  work.  Sometimes  they  would  stop  and  chat  with 
her.  She  knew  them  all.  She  had  been  a  peasant  herself,  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  village,  a  simple  Mddchen,  known  before  her  marriage, 
as  "Die  Post  Maria,"  because  her  mother  had  kept  the  post  office. 

People  said  that  my  uncle  had  married  her  for  her  money,  for  she 
had  brought  a  good  dot,  and  my  uncle  was  practically  penniless — but  I  do 
not  think  that  was  the  real  reason.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  our 
family,  at  least  in  the  German  branch  of  it,  to  marry  out  of  our  class. 
My  grandfather  married  a  peasant  woman,  and  I  have  heard  that  Wilhelm, 
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Ludwig's  father,  just  escaped  doing  so.  I  believe  Grafin  Charlotte  was 
always  jealous  of  the  girl  to  the  end. 

Of  course  Wilhemina's  mother  was  never  regarded  as  an  equal,  by 
my  uncle's  family.  She  was  called  Frau  von  Wildenstein,  instead  of 
Grafin.  I  am  told  that  she  never  went  to  parties  at  the  Schloss,  even  in 
her  younger  days,  when  she  must  have  been  by  no  means  unhandsome. 
My  uncle  had  a  suite  of  rooms  fitted  up  at  the  top  of  the  house, — with  her 
money,  I  suppose, — all  in  the  style  of  Louis  XVI,  for  his  own  exclusive  use. 
I  do  not  think  she  went  up  there  much  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death 
she  would  not  allow  any  one  to  enter  his  rooms,  or  have  anything  touched. 
Hers  was  a  placid  existence. 

I  can  see  her  now,  sitting  with  Wilhemina,  hour  after  hour,  mother 
and  daughter,  peasant  and  aristocrat.  My  aunt,  round  and  plump; 
Wilhemina  tall  and  slender.  My  aunt  with  the  vestiges  of  black  hair 
and  ruddy  cheeks;  Wilhemina  pale  with  hair  the  colour  of  dry  autumn 
leaves.  They  talked  little.  When  they  did,  the  contrast  was  striking, 
for  my  aunt  spoke  Hessian  dialect,  and  Wilhemina,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  high  German. 

One  afternoon,  Erasmus  surprised  us  at  coffee.  The  side  wicket 
opened.     There  were  some  steps  on  the  gravel,  and  he  stood  before  us. 

"Meine  Tante,  guten  Tag,"  he  said,  "Liebe  Cousine,"  he  raised 
Wilhemina's  hand  to  his  lips,  and  then  he  turned  and  greeted  me.  "I 
thought  to  find  you  at  tea." 

"Tea?"  said  my  aunt,  who  never  indulged  in  the  beverage. 

"Yes,  I  thought  my  American  cousin  would  drink  only  tea." 

"I  am  become  completely  Germanized,"  I  made  answer. 

"You  pay  us  a  compliment,"  said  Erasmus.  "Wilhemina,  where  is 
Mi-mi?  Why  does  she  not  come  to  greet  me,  on  my  return?"  He  took  a 
turn  about  the  garden  and  whistled  softly. 

My  cousin  was  of  medium  height,  with  almost  Titian  coloured  hair, 
blue  eyes  and  a  shapely  figure.  At  that  time  he  was  about  twenty-three, 
and  the  weakness  around  his  mouth,  which  became  later  pronounced,  was 
scarcely  noticeable. 

"The  dog  is  in  the  house,"  said  my  aunt,  "let  her  be,  and  come  drink 
your  coffee." 
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Erasmus  returned.  "O  Kirsch-kuchen!"  he  exclaimed,  sinking  into 
a  chair.     "Wilhemina,  Kirch-kuchen!     How  happy  I  am!" 

Wilhemina  laughed. 

"They  are  both  children,"  said  my  aunt,  as  she  cut  Erasmus  a 
generous  slice. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  my  acquaintance  with  my  cousin.  In  the 
days  that  followed,  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house.  In  the  evenings, 
we  would  sit  in  the  garden,  and  he  would  tell  stories  of  the  university, 
and  explain  to  me  the  intricacies  of  duelling.  Across  his  forehead  he 
had  an  ugly  scar,  of  which  he  was  enormously  proud,  and  which  fortunately 
his  hair  partly  concealed,  much  to  his  disappointment. 

Somtimes  we  played  tennis,  Wilhemina,  Ludwig,  Erasmus  and  I, 
but  those  parties  were  not  very  successful,  for  Ludwig  and  I  played 
abominably. 

One  day  my  uncle  and  aunt,  the  old  Graf  and  Grafin,  took  Wilhemina, 
Erasmus  and  me  to  Auerbach  to  an  old  unused  Hunting  Castle  of  theirs, 
where  we  played  about  in  the  Park,  fed  the  wild  pigs,  and  had  coffee  in  a 
little  rustic  house.     I  have  seldom  seen  Wilhemina  so  light-hearted. 

We  drove  home  merrily  in  the  early  evening.  There  was  a  tiny 
crescent  moon,  and  the  poplars  stood  tall  and  dark  against  the  sky.  My 
uncle  was  in  a  talkative  frame  of  mind,  and  recounted  his  stock  stories,  at 
which  we  all  laughed  very  heartily.  I,  hearing  them  for  the  first  time, 
thought  them  really  funny.  Erasmus  began  paying  us  all  extravagant 
compliments. 

"Wilhemina,  your  eyes  are  more  brilliant  than  the  stars,"  he  said. 

"For  shame,"  said  my  Aunt  Mathilde. 

"For  shame  that  he  can  not  do  better,"  said  my  uncle,  "if  I  were  a 
young  man  I  should  envy  him  his  opportunity." 

Then  Erasmus  turned  to  me.  He  was  delightfully  young.  His 
ingenuousness  was  irresistible. 

We  did  not  see  Erasmus  for  several  days  after  this.  Then  he 
dropped  in  one  afternoon  for  coffee.  He  had  been  occupied  looking  after 
the  estate,  he  explained.  In  a  year  he  would  probably  have  to  take  charge 
of  it.  He  had  been  learning  how  many  peasants  there  were  in  the  village, 
and  what  wages  they  received  in  the  factory. 

"The  people  are  really  very  interesting,"  he  said,  turning  to  me. 
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Wilhemina  made  no  comment.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  rumours 
then  had  reached  her  ears,  or  whether  she  was  silent  from  general 
indifference. 

Not  long  after  this  Wilhemina  and  I  were  returning  home  from  a 
walk  in  the  woods  one  evening.  We  had  delayed  longer  than  we  had 
intended,  and  when  we  entered  the  chaussee  it  was  already  dark.  We 
passed  several  pairs  of  peasant  lovers,  strolling  arm  in  arm,  and  as  we 
came  out  upon  the  open  high  road,  where  the  last  bit  of  light  lingered,  we 
met  another  couple.  The  girl  laughed  rather  loudly,  evidently  at  some- 
thing her  companion  said,  and  I  turned  to  look.  In  the  dusk  I  recognized 
my  cousin  Erasmus.  I  glanced  quickly  at  Wilhemina,  but  though  I  was 
certain  she  had  made  the  same  discovery,  she  made  no  comment. 

Erasmus  did  not  come  to  see  us  for  at  least  a  week.  On  several 
occasions  he  rode  by  the  house,  and  catching  sight  of  us  at  the  window, 
bowed  and  smiled.  Moreover  he  neglected  to  bring  me  a  book  of  poems 
which  he  had  promised  me. 

It  was  at  this  time,  I  heard  afterwards,  that  the  old  Graf  and  Grafin 
learned  of  Erasmus's  intimacy  with  a  peasant  girl.  They  took  the  matter 
very  seriously.  I  suppose  they  were  afraid  he  would  follow  in  the  steps  of 
his  grandfather.  You  see  it  was  becoming  almost  a  tradition,  marrying 
with  the  people,  and  my  uncle  and  aunt  were  alarmed. 

Obviously  the  one  thing  to  do  was  to  marry  Erasmus  immediately, 
and  naturally  enough  Wilhemina  occurred  to  them.  She  and  Erasmus 
were  fond  of  each  other,  and  she  would  have  money,  which  would  be 
useful  in  carrying  on  the  estate.  How  they  broached  the  matter  to 
Erasmus  I  do  not  know.  He  was,  at  the  time,  infatuated  with  the  peasant, 
and  did  not  want  to  marry  any  one.  I  suppose  they  urged,  and  threat- 
ened, and  insisted,  and  Erasmus,  finding  the  situation  awkward,  and 
more  involved  than  he  had  ever  intended,  consented. 

One  afternoon  the  old  Graf  came  and  called  on  my  Aunt  Maria.  He 
stayed  a  long  time,  and  then  the  maid  came  and  asked  for  Wilhemina. 
She  went  below.  I  was  sitting  out  on  the  balcony.  After  a  little  while, 
my  uncle  departed.  I  saw  him  step  into  his  carriage,  a  tall  figure  stooping 
slightly  in  the  shoulders. 

Wilhemina  said  nothing  of  the  visit,  but  that  night  she  came  in  to  my 
room,  as  I  was  preparing  for  bed.     She  talked  disconnectedly  of  marriage. 
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She  said  she  didn't  see  what  was  the  use  in  marriage  without  love,  without 
both  people  caring  for  each  other. 

"Wilhemina,  it's  Erasmus,"  I  blundered. 

"Oh,  oh — just  marriage  in  general,"  she  pleaded.  She  would  not  be 
personal. 

In  the  morning,  my  aunt  confided  to  me  that  Wilhemina  was  to  marry 
her  cousin.  She  seemed  pleased  with  the  project,  and  folded  her  hands 
complacently,  evidently  regarding  the  matter  as  settled. 

In  the  afternoon,  my  Aunt  Mathilde  came  to  coffee.  She  brought 
Erasmus's  regrets.  The  poor  boy,  she  said,  was  really  working  very  hard. 
She  patted  my  cheek  when  leaving,  and  said,  "We  must  look  out  a  hus- 
band for  you,  now  that  we  have  Wilhemina  settled." 

Wilhemina  went  almost  immediately  to  her  room.  She  did  not 
appear  until  dinner.  When  she  came  down  she  looked  as  if  she  had 
been  crying. 

Again  that  night  she  crept  in  to  my  room.  "What  is  the  good  of 
marrying  some  one  who  doesn't  care  for  you,  just  because  you  must  be 
married?"  she  moaned. 

"But  if  he  does,"  I  said. 

"He  doesn't,"  said  Wilhemina. 

She  wept,  and  I  wept,  and  murmured  something  about  people  grow- 
ing to  love  each  other,  and  Wilhemina  said  they  didn't,  and  she  wouldn't 
and  couldn't,  and  the  night  passed  to  dawn. 

In  the  garden,  on  the  following  afternoon,  we  resumed  the  conversa- 
tion.    I  am  sure  that  neither  one  of  us  had  thought  of  much  else. 

"I  shall  never  marry  him,"  said  Wilhemina. 

"But,"  I  remonstrated,  "you  know  you  like  him.  You  can't 
deny  it." 

"I  love  him,"  Wilhemina  said,  "but  he  doesn't — love  me." 

At  the  back  of  my  mind,  I  felt  that  what  she  said  was  true.  "He  is 
fond  of  you,"  I  said. 

"I  tell  you,"  she  cried,  "he  loves  some  one  else,  and  would  never 
really  love  me.  He  will  go  on  loving  first  one,  then  another.  I  know. 
That's  what  they  do  in  our  family." 

I  know  now  that  she  had  heard  about  the  peasant.  Our  conversa- 
tion was  interrupted  at  this  point  by  the  appearance  of  Erasmus  him- 
self.    Wilhemina  grew  slightly  pale.      I  went  inside.      I  do  not  know 
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what  happened.     Wilhemina  never  told  me,  and  I  never  saw  Erasmus 
again.     .    .    . 

In  September  I  sailed.  I  bade  all  my  relatives  a  formal  adieu,  except 
Erasmus,  who  was  in  England,  his  parents  having  sent  him  there  on  a 
pretext  of  business.  It  did  no  good  though,  for  the  girl  followed  him, 
and  he  kept  up  the  family  tradition  by  marrying  her.  I  felt  very  sorry 
for  the  old  Graf  and  Grafin.  I  heard  they  were  quite  broken  up.  Per- 
sonally I  liked  my  Cousin  Erasmus. 

Wilhemina  I  have  not  seen  since  the  day  we  parted  at  the  station, 
while  an  old  servant  put  my  luggage  in  a  carriage.  At  intervals  through 
the  years  letters  have  come,  telling  of  small  happenings, — the  death  of 
Mi-mi,  the  poodle,  the  blossoming  of  the  roses,  the  ripening  of  fruit  in  the 
lower  garden,  and  as  I  read,  I  seem  to  see  her  sitting  silently  hour  after 
hour  on  the  little  balcony  overlooking  the  street,  with  my  Aunt  Maria, 
who  nods  and  chats  with  the  peasants  as  they  pass  below. 

Emily  G.  Noyes,  1915. 


Is  Your  Town  Nineveh  ? 

Why  so  desolate? 
And  why  multiply 

In  phantasmagoria  about  fishes, 
What  disgusts  you?    Could 
Not  all  personal  upheaval  in 

The  name  of  freedom,  be  tabooed? 

Is  it  Nineveh 

And  are  you  Jonah 

In  the  sweltering  east  wind  of  your  wishes? 
I  myself,  have  stood 
There  by  the  aquarium,  looking 
At  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Marianne  Moore,  1909. 
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Hearth  Charm 

Now  I  cast  upon  the  blaze 
Driftwood  dust  of  other  days. 

*  *  *  * 

Leaps  the  fire  in  magic  hues, 

Darting  sudden  greens  and  blues 

Clear  as  blue  and  green  sea  water  when  the  sun  is  on  the  sea, 

And  although  I  sit  at  home, 

I  can  hear  the  hiss  of  foam 

Flung  upon  the  hard  grey  beaches,  and  the  north  wind  pounding  free. 

Driftwood  dust, — what  dreams  it  brings 

Of  the  far,  forgotten  things, 

Of  the  sea  pines  hung  with  shadows  in  the  twilight  amethyst; 

Of  a  schooner,  passed  too  soon, 

Dark  masts  scratched  upon  the  moon, 

Dropping  down  the  black  horizon  in  a  sea  of  silver  mist. 

Come  away,  the  charm  must  end, — 

See,  the  colors  fade  and  blend 

As  the  shattered  embers  crumble  to  a  glow  of  red  and  gold  ; 

And  the  singing  of  the  sea 

Shall  forever  distant  be, 

Till  the  trees  of  all  the  forests  turn  to  driftwood  as  of  old. 

******* 

So  I  cast  upon  the  blaze 
Driftwood  dust  of  other  days. 

Hilda  W.  Smith,  1910. 
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The  Little  Piano 

IT  was  Christmas  night  in  the  nursery.  The  dolls  of  course  were  sent 
to  bed  with  the  children,  but  the  other  toys  were  left  under  the 

Christmas  tree  to  take  a  well-earned  rest.  All  day  the  tin  soldiers 
had  besieged  the  fort,  all  day  the  ducks  had  swum  in  the  pond;  all  day 
the  dolls  in  the  dolls'  house  had  been  dressed  and  undressed  and  taken 
out  to  drive.  All  day  the  children  had  taken  turns  to  play  the  little 
piano.  It  was  a  dear  little  piano,  though  it  could  say  only  "tinkle- 
tink."  It  had  long,  slender  legs,  and  the  sharps  and  flats  were  beauti- 
fully painted  against  its  glossy,  white  keys.  Not  only  the  children  had 
played  it,  but  also  their  young  uncle,  who  stood  up  to  play.  The  little 
piano  was  lifted  up  on  a  chair,  so  that  he  could  reach  it  from  his  great 
height.  He  made  laughing  remarks,  which  the  toys  took  seriously  because 
they  knew  no  better,  but  he  played  it  softly  and  tenderly,  so  that  the 
little  piano  thrilled  to  his  touch.  For  all  that,  it  could  say  only  "tinkle- 
tink,"  and  suddenly  the  young  uncle  stopped  playing.  "That  instrument 
profanes  the  sacred  name  of  art!"  he  exclaimed,  and  went  away  with  his 
fingers  in  his  ears. 

The  children  stood  at  the  door,  to  say  good-night  to  the  Christmas 
tree,  as  it  stood  in  all  its  glory,  spreading  out  its  branches  over  all  the 
toys,  and  glittering  in  a  thousand  places  with  gilt  balls,  tinsel  chains, 
and  little  glass  birds  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Nurse  stayed  after 
the  children  for  a  moment  to  rake  the  fire  and  see  that  everything  really 
was  "tidied  up,"  and  then  she  too  went  to  bed.  There  was  a  dead  silence 
as  her  heavy  boots  creaked  down  the  corridor  and  up  the  backstairs.  At 
last  her  bedroom  door  slammed,  and  the  nursery  came  to  life. 

The  glass  birds  hopped  off  the  Christmas  tree  and  flew  around  the 
room;  they  were  so  many,  and  so  many-colored,  and  made  such  a  whir- 
ring of  wings  that  it  was  quite  bewildering. 

The  flock  of  ducks  in  the  looking-glass  pond  came  to  life,  too,  but 
they  only  swam  round  and  round  the  pond,  as  they  had  done  all  day. 
There  was  really  not  much  they  could  do  except  swim  as  they  had  no 
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legs;  moreover,  they  liked  to  admire  their  own  glossy  green  and  black 
feathers  in  the  pool. 

The  dolls  in  the  doll-house  decided  that  since  their  best  clothes  were 
the  only  clothes  they  had,  they  would  have  to  give  a  party.  They  invited 
only  each  other,  being  selfish  creatures  at  all  times,  but  they  set  out  all 
the  dolls'  eatables  on  the  table — the  roast  turkey,  the  omelette  with  pars- 
ley, the  bottle  of  wine,  the  boiled  ham  and  the  blueberry  pie.  Although 
they  wore  silks  and  satins  they  ate  with  their  fingers  and  squabbled  over 
the  tit-bits;  but  as  dolls'  eatables  cannot  really  be  eaten,  and  as  they  had 
beautiful  manners  in  the  daytime,  no  one  was  ever  the  wiser. 

The  fort  in  the  corner  had  red  turrets,  a  real  drawbridge  and  port- 
cullis, and  a  moat  of  real  water,  which  glimmered  in  the  light  of  the  fire. 
At  a  turret  window  sat  a  beautiful  maiden,  looking  out  scornfully  over 
the  besieging  army.  When*  the  nursery  came  to  life,  the  army  walked 
boldly  up  to  the  fort,  and  were  let  in — as  there  was  no  real  reason  why 
they  should  not  be.  All  night  long  they  feasted  there,  but  their  com- 
mander remained  outside.  He  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  moat  below  the 
turret  window,  and  the  beautiful  lady  waved  her  hand  to  him  and  smiled. 

There  was  a  little  violinist  doll,  who  wore  a  velvet  jacket,  and  had 
long  waxed  mustaches,  and  long,  curly  hair.  Nobody  knew  why  he  was 
called  a  violinist,  for  he  had  no  violin.  In  reality,  he  was  a  true  musician, 
and  could  play  any  instrument.  Perhaps  because  of  his  artistic  tempera- 
ment, the  little  violinist  was  very  susceptible.  All  day  long  he  had  been 
gazing  upwards  with  his  great  brown  eyes  at  the  fairy  in  the  star. 

On  the  very  top  of  the  Christmas  tree,  right  below  the  Christmas 
angel  itself,  was  a  great  gilt  star.  From  the  middle  of  the  star  peeped 
the  laughing  face  of  a  fairy,  who  sat  there  and  threw  kisses  down  upon 
the  world.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  and  her  curls  golden;  about  the  tilt  of 
her  nose  there  was  just  the  least  shade  of  haughtiness,  as  if  she  always 
remembered  that  a  fairy  in  a  star  might  throw  kisses  but  must  never 
come  any  nearer  than  that  to  the  world  below.  She  had  thrown  kisses 
to  the  violinist,  but  she  had  never  looked  down  into  his  great  brown  eyes. 
Now  that  the  nursery  had  come  to  life,  he  hoped,  and  dared  greatly,  and 
threw  a  kiss  up  to  her,  but  she  only  turned  her  head  the  other  way  and 
looked  at  the  dolls'  house  party,  which  was  in  full  swing.  So  the  little 
violinist  took  the  only  way  open  to  him,  on  account  of  his  temperament 
and  his  education,  and  decided  to  win  her  by  music. 
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He  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  wooed  her  deliriously  with  his  art. 
He  played  nothing  that  has  ever  been  "composed"  and  dragged  out  at 
operas  and  concerts.  No,  what  he  played  were  his  thoughts  and  his 
love,  set  to  music  for  the  little  star-fairy.  Who  would  have  thought  that 
such  tender,  haunting,  mysterious  melodies  could  have  come  from  a  little 
piano,  which,  after  all,  could  say  only  "  tinkle-tink? "  Who  would  have 
thought  that  such  soft,  enchanting  floods  of  music  could  have  flowed 
out  from  under  the  fingers  of  the  little  violinist?  All  night  long  he  played, 
the  music  wavering  as  the  flame  of  his  love,  now  rising  in  a  thrilling  cres- 
cendo of  hope,  now  sinking  to  the  deep,  mournful  tone  of  despair.  Never 
once  did  he  lower  his  eyes  to  the  keys,  but  gazed  with  all  his  soul  at  the 
fairy  in  the  star.  For  a  long  time  she  looked  away  from  him — at  the 
dolls'  house,  at  the  ducks,  at  the  fire,  which  was  directly  behind  him — at 
anything.  At  last,  for  a  second  only,  their  eyes  met,  and  a  glance  of  true 
love  passed  between  them.  Then  she  remembered  again  the  high  honor 
of  a  star-fairy,  and  wept  despairingly  with  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Suddenly,  through  the  soft  whirring  of  the  birds,  and  the  divine 
music  of  the  little  violinist,  the  clock  struck.  The  cuckoo  came  out  of  its 
little  wooden  house,  flapped  its  wings,  making  a  great  stir,  and  cried, 
"Cuckoo!"  in  a  purring  voice.  It  struck  seven  o'clock,  and  the  toys  knew 
that  it  was  time  for  the  children  to  come  back  to  the  nursery. 

The  little  glass  birds,  with  a  great  whirring,  flew  back  to  the  tree; 
the  ducks  paused  on  the  pond,  and  stiffened  their  necks;  the  dolls  in  the 
dolls'  house  put  away  the  dinner  and  scuttled  back  to  bed.  The  red- 
coated  soldiers  hurried  back  to  besiege  the  castle,  slamming  the  port- 
cullis behind  them,  but  the  commander  could  not  bear  to  go  back,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  moat,  out  of  pure  love.  Suddenly,  at  the  last 
moment,  the  star-fairy  jumped  right  out  of  the  star,  and  down  to  the 
little  violinist,  who  stood  waiting  for  her  with  open  arms.  No  one  ever 
knew  whether,  in  her  ecstasy,  she  jumped  too  far,  or  whether  a  draught 
caught  her,  or  whether,  even  then,  she  was  seized  with  remorse  and  remem- 
bered that  a  star-fairy  must  not  wed  a  violinist.  At  all  events,  what 
happened  was  that  she  sailed  right  over  his  head  into  the  fire,  where  she 
flamed  and  shrivelled,  and  became  in  a  second  a  tiny  white  ash.  The 
little  violinist  watched  her  with  anguish,  and  fell  by  the  hearth  in  a  deep 
swoon,  for  his  heart  was  broken.  Something  snapped  inside  the  little 
piano.     Its  strings  were  broken,  and  from  that  moment  it  could  never 
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say  even  "  tinkle-tink "  again.  Perhaps,  because  it  had  been  played  by 
a  true  musician,  it  vowed  never  again  to  profane  the  sacred  name  of  art. 

What  was  the  consternation  of  the  children  at  finding  the  commander 
of  the  besieging  forces  drowned  in  the  moat,  the  little  violinist  in  a  heap 
on  the  hearth,  and  the  star-fairy  gone  from  the  star !  They  secretly  blamed 
Nurse,  who  had  stayed  after  they  went  to  bed.  They  rescued  the  com- 
mander and  wiped  him  off,  but  the  gilt  buttons  had  come  off  his  uniform 
and  he  was  never  quite  the  same  again.  They  set  the  violinist  on  his 
feet,  and  sang  hymns  for  the  soul  of  the  star-fairy.  The  little  piano,  they 
decided,  was  better  than  ever,  because  it  could  now  play  anything  they 
liked,  instead  of  only  "tinkle-tink."     So  they  took  turns  to  play  it  all  day. 

Even  the  young  uncle  liked  to  listen.  "Heard  melodies,"  he  said, 
"are  sweet;  but  those  unheard  are  sweeter,"  and  he  lifted  the  youngest 
child  off  the  stool,  and  sat  down — and  played  a  sonata  of  Beethoven  from 
end  to  end.  The  children  did  not  hear  it,  but  the  young  uncle  did,  and 
so,  perhaps,  did  the  little  piano.  He  played  the  sonata  as  it  has  never 
been  played,  before  or  since,  and  the  little  piano  trembled  with  pride,  but 
it  knew  in  its  heart  that  the  little  violinist  could  have  done  much  better. 

Mary  Rupert,  1918. 

Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


Meeting 

The  day's  long  labor  done  for  her 

Hung  to  my  feet  like  lead; 
I  might  not  know  how  she  was  fair, 
Nor  see  the  soft  wind  stir  her  hair, 

Nor  hear  the  word  she  said. 

I  swung  the  door  and  gained  the  street ; 

The  wind  blew  glad  with  Spring, 
Bearing  the  breath  of  violets  sweet : — 
My  soul  fled  fast  and  free  to  meet 

The  soul  of  her  on  wing. 

Helen  B.  Chapin,  1915. 
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Instinct  and  Institution 

ONE  afternoon  last  spring  as  I  was  riding  on  the  New  York  subway, 
I  happened  to  fall  into  conversation  with  the  working-girl  who  sat 
beside  me.  In  the  course  of  our  talk  she  let  me  look  at  the  tightly 
rolled  magazine  she  held  concealed  in  her  muff.  When  I  had  finished, 
"Of  course,"  she  said,  with  obvious  complacency,  "I  wouldn't  read  this 
myself:  it  shows  you  are  in  business."  She  travels  nearly  four  hours 
a  day. 

Since  then  I  have  learned  that  that  has  indeed  become  a  shibboleth 
of  the  Harlem  social  code.  A  real  lady,  apparently,  has  too  much  lesiure 
at  home  to  spend  any  of  it  so  profitably  during  travel.  A  working-girl,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  a  good  American,  has  as  much  right  as  anyone  to 
be  a  "lady"  outside  of  business  hours.  Ergo,  the  American  working- 
girl  may  not  read. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  that  neat  little  paradox,  what  becomes  of  our 
careful  reasoning  about  social  affairs?  When  is  a  "mere  detail"  of  con- 
duct not  a  detail?  If  a  rolled  magazine  is  not  unimportant  in  the  world's 
work, — in  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  is?  What  becomes  of  our 
painstaking  economic  laws  about  "marginal  utilities"  and  "standards 
of  living,"  about  "necessities"  and  "luxuries"? — What  is  a  necessity 
anyway? 

If  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  remoulding  our  social  arrangements  and 
social  ideals,  we  shall  have  to  know  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do  at 
present  of  what,-  in  its  essence,  this  human  nature  is  that  we  are  building 
on.  Is  it  a  mere  blank  sheet,  as  some  writers  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
upon  which  the  Social  Sanction  writes  what  it  will?  Or  is  it  a  solid 
growth  of  instincts  whose  primitive  outlets  we  are  recklessly  blockading? 
Is  civilization  a  construction  or  a  distortion?  If  neither  of  these,  just 
where  does  the  correct  middle  ground  lie? 

The  thesis  I  should  like  to  maintain  is  that  civilization  is  really  an 
organization,  an  interpretation,  good  or  bad,  adequate  or  inadequate,  of 
material  that  is  already  given,  but  whose  meaning  is  obscure  in  the 
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extreme.  When  we  stumble  upon  a  peculiarly  happy  rendering  we  have 
a  moment's  illumination,  but  a  great  deal  of  our  work  is  in  the  dark. 

To  go  back  to  the  girl  in  the  car.  The  striking  thing  about  her  of 
course  is  that  her  life,  with  its  bustle  and  forced  activity,  should  be 
moulded  in  all  its  free  parts  upon  an  entirely  different  image — a  patent 
misfit  to  be  sure,  yet  real  moulding  for  all  that.  If  we  would  restrain  our 
impatience  and  try  to  see  what  her  silly  little  tabu  really  means,  and  if 
she  could  really  explain  her  own  feelings,  she  would  probably  tell  us  that 
that  one  act  gives  her  a  whole  series  of  gratifications.  First  of  all,  of 
course,  comes  the  satisfaction  of  social  enlargement,  of  heightened 
prestige.  But  in  its  wake,  indirectly  follow  a  whole  congeries  of  others, — 
that  of  greater  leisure,  freer  activity — perhaps  of  whole  new  vistas  of 
comfort  and  power — possibly  even  of  spiritual  self-possession.  Any 
number  of  cravings,  in  short,  may  be  driving  her  on  to  this  oddly  inverted 
and  vicarious  satisfaction. 

Of  course  she  might  have  chosen  quite  a  different  pattern  in  the 
first  place.  Had  she  lived  in  another  age  and  land,  her  ideal  might  have 
been  to  become  a  second  Saint  Catharine  and  nurse  the  sick.  In  that 
case  her  desire  for  approval  would  have  been  elsewhere  directed,  and  the 
harmony  and  freedom  which  she  then  sought  (say  in  the  position  of 
scullery-maid)  might  have  taken  the  form  of  self-imposed  fasts  and  pen- 
ances instead  of  street-car  idleness.  But  the  one  thing  we  may  be  sure 
of  is  that  she  would  still  find  her  life  patterned  upon  a  loom  of  some  sort. 

If  we  are  therefore  driven  to  ask,  why  upon  a  loom  at  all?  the  answer 
forces  us  back  to  the  nature  of  the  human  instincts  themselves.  The 
great  point  about  them  is  their  astonishing  un-finishedness.  Man  starts 
out  with  a  whole  arsenal  of  them,  to  be  sure,  but  no  one  seems  to  be 
primed  to  go  off  the  same  way  twice.  "Preparedness,"  in  the  popular 
sense,  is  assuredly  not  theirs.  It  takes  long  months  for  even  the  simplest 
of  them  to  work  out  its  own  line  of  greatest  satisfaction.  And  then, 
when  it  has  apparently  found  it,  its  work  is  all  to  do  over  again — for 
some  other  instinct  steps  in  and  demands  a  share  in  the  booty,  threatening 
a  general  family  fracas  if  it  is  not  granted.  This  is  because,  for  one  thing, 
the  different  instincts  have  arrived  upon  the  stage  of  their  future  activities 
at  different  times — some  ripening  early,  others  relatively  late  in  life; 
so  that  the  later  comers  have  the  earlier  ones  to  contend  with,  and  in  some 
cases,  of  course,  to  displace.     In  the  second  place,  even  the  earliest  comers 
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have  no  sooner  arrived  than  they  begin  to  be  modified  and  stereotyped 
by  experience — to  turn  into  habits.  And  a  habit  involves  dovetailing 
with  other  habits. 

But  the  greatest  disturbers  of  the  peace  (if  we  maintain  the  original 
instinct's  own  laissez-faire  view)  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  instincts  at  all, 
but  generalized  tendencies;  so  generalized  indeed  that  nothing  human 
seems  to  be  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  appropriation.  If  we  frankly 
labeled  them  "mental  representatives-at-large "  or  "impulses  of  control," 
we  should  not  be  so  far  wrong.  Not  only  do  they,  at  the  most  unexpected 
moments,  coolly  raid  almost  any  independent  instincts  seriatim,  but  they 
have  a  way  of  clubbing  together  and  doing  their  hunting  in  packs. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  in  this  regard  is  unquestionably  that 
impulse  of  Sociability  of  which  our  sociological  friends  make  so  much. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  member  of  the  clan.  A  close  second,  surely, 
is  the  purely  subjective  craving  for  harmony  that  we  call  aesthetic  or 
intellectual  according  to  its  subject-matter, — the  impulse,  apparently 
growing  out  of  habit,  but  so  different  from  it  that  it  makes  us  seek  new 
experiences  attuned  to  the  old  and  a  reason  in  everything.  Closely 
associated  with  this,  in  turn,  is  the  often  contrary  impulse  toward  Whole- 
ness of  View,  the  hunger  for  more  facts,  more  experience,  for  their  own 
sakes.  The  balance  of  these  two  in  the  ancestral  germ-plasm  is  perhaps 
what  the  immortal  Gilbert  had  in  mind  when  he  warned  us  about  the 
"little  Liber-al"  and  the  "little  Conserva-tive."  In  any  case,  there  they 
both  are,  backed  up  nine  times  out  of  ten  by  their  friend  of  Social  Sanction 
fame,  and  by  a  half-brother  of  his,  whom  we  might  call  the  craving  for 
Achievement,  policing  the  whole  area  of  the  mind  to  the  confusion  of 
dissenters. 

The  dissenters,  meanwhile,  have  been  going  through  a  course  of 
training  of  their  own.  All  of  them,  play  instincts  and  appetites  alike, 
have  been  brought  to  maturity  in  an  environment  that  is  already  social. 
This  has  played  all  sorts  of  queer  tricks  with  their  propensities — not  unlike 
the  tricks,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  we  play  upon  the  "happy 
families"  in  our  menageries.  The  lion  has  indeed  been  taught  to  lie 
down  with  the  lamb,  and  finds  he  rather  likes  it,  but  his  "consciousness 
of  kind"  must  be  in  a  sadly  befuddled  state.  So  with  the  instincts. 
More  and  more,  as  we  grow  away  from  babyhood,  they  are  weaned  from 
their  crudest  forms  of  expression,  and  compounded  and  recompounded 
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into  social  habits,  in  company  with  all  sorts  of  unfamiliar  and  at  first 
enemy  impulses.  Take  that  very  primitive  endowment,  the  hunting 
instinct.  To  satisfy  it,  the  modern  man  does  not  have  to  go  out  and  kill 
something.  He  may  explore  the  North  Pole,  or  collect  antiques,  or  solve 
an  equation,  or  discover  a  new  germ.  He  himself,  very  likely,  would  be 
the  last  person  to  recognize  that  instinct  if  it  were  presented  to  him  face 
to  face.  Or  take  such  a  simple  performance  as  eating  one's  dinner.  The 
passing  of  the  food-grabbing  era  from  our  homes  has  left  a  sadly  changed 
human  appetite.  Food  plus  cleanliness  plus  social  intercourse  plus  some 
harmony  and  regularity  of  service  are  now,  normally  speaking,  parts  of 
that  very  appetite:  so  that  when  we  say  "I  want  my  dinner,"  that  is 
what  we  mean.  The  incidental  has  become  essential.  Or  take  the  pro- 
cess of  getting  married.  The  cave  man  (we  presume)  saw  the  beautiful 
lady,  seized  her,  and  made  her  his  wife.  The  modern  man  sees,  woos, 
wins,  sends  out  announcements,  buys  furniture,  and  goes  to  Niagara 
Falls.  The  very  process  of  getting  married,  that  is,  takes  on  a  complexity 
that  forces  the  original  impulse  into  a  prolonged  and  transforming  asso- 
ciation with  its  betters.  The  cave  lady  would  prove  a  very  poor  substi- 
tute for  the  modern  heroine,  just  because  the  hero  expects  so  much  more 
than  one  kind  of  satisfaction. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  softening  down  what  I  have  said  of  "impulses  of 
control"  and  "police  power."  An  "indiscriminate  slaughter  of  instincts 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  seeing  the  blood  run"  is  assuredly  not  their 
favorite  sport.  I  should  rather  rank  them  as  a  species  of  heavy  lobbyist 
representing  a  large  constituency  among  the  special  interests  of  the  mind, 
a  sort  of  "legislative  accelerator,"  telling  the  public  (very  authoritatively) 
what  it  really  wants. 

And,  indeed,  the  public  is  very  ready  to  be  told.  So  much  so  that  I 
sometimes  think  of  the  human  instincts  as  a  set  of  peripatetic  interroga- 
tion marks;  or  perhaps  a  group  of  children  playing  " Hide-and-Seek "  or 
"Twenty  Questions."  At  the  start  they  do  not  know  much  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  are  seeking  something,  and  that  they  are  growing  "hot" 
or  "cold."  They  go  about  asking,  "Have  you  seen  what  I  want?  It's 
something  over  yonder;  no,  I  think  a  little  more  over  this  way.  No, 
not  quite  so  far  as  that.  It's  rather  small,  I  believe,  and  should  have 
sort  of  a  round,  square  surface.  Or  perhaps  it  might  be  that  big,  black 
object  against  the  horizon.     Anyway,  it  must  go  well  in  Mother's  room, 
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and  be  pleasant  to  take  out  coasting.  Oh,  why,  I  do  believe  here's  the 
very  thing.  .  .  .  Well,  no,  I'm  afraid  that  won't  quite  do  after  all. 
You  see,  I  forgot  it  wouldn't  be  very  good  to  write  on,  and  after  all,  next 
to  arithmetic  and  building  forts,  writing  is  the  one  thing  I'm  really 
devoted  to." 

And  so  it  goes:  trial  and  rejection,  fit  and  misfit,  like  the  veriest 
picture-puzzle,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  with  the  guiding  pattern 
coming  out  ever  plainer. 

The  reason  for  a  guiding  pattern,  in  other  words,  is  that  only  so 
can  the  important  instincts  interlock  without  overlapping;  only  so  can  they 
each  be  satisfied  once  and  not  more  than  once;  only  so  can  they  reach  a 
series  of  satisfactions  that  are  mutual.  The  simplest  form  of  overlapping, 
obviously,  would  be  that  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  angler  who 

"...  often  expressed 

A  curious  wish 
To  be  interchangeably 

Man  and  fish: 
To  nibble  the  bait 

Off  the  hook,  said  he 
And  then  slip  away 

Like  a  fish  in  the  sea." 

The  same  instinct,  very  simply,  does  not  want  to  be  satisfied  in  several 
ways  at  once:  it  says,  Shall  I  eat  cold  roast  beef  or  ham  and  eggs?  Shall 
I  break  windows  or  play  "Prisoners'  Base"  on  the  playground?  I  haven't 
time  or  energy  or  inclination  for  both.     I  must  choose. 

The  particular  instinct  itself,  of  course,  is  at  the  start  often  beauti- 
fully impartial  as  to  the  alternatives.  But  we  have  seen  the  increasing 
organization  of  motives  weighting  the  balance  in  some  one  direction,  the 
progressive  narrowing  of  the  field  of  choice.  It  is  as  though  a  decorator 
were  gradually  working  out  a  color  scheme  for  a  given  room.  Suppose 
he  already  has  old  rose  and  violet:  he  could  hardly  introduce  a  sudden 
splash  of  burnt  umber. 

The  emotional  side  of  human  nature  gives  a  great  impetus  in  this 
harmonizing  direction.  Very  early  in  life  the  separate  sentiments  begin 
to  crystallize  out  of  the  general  welter  of  feelings,  and  by  their  very  nature 
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to  oppose  each  other,  each  sentiment  prizing  some  attitudes  and  depre- 
cating others.  Soon,  therefore,  we  find  developed  a  veritable  "ethics  of 
the  sentiments,"  with  a  whole  series  of  relative  virtues  and  vices  for 
each.  All  this  is  ordinarily  well  below  the  threshold  of  reason;  it  is,  as 
we  say,  a  matter  of  "inborn  taste."  Thus  love  of  knowledge  involves 
patience,  concentration,  a  certain  openness  of  mind;  love  of  persons, 
fidelity,  responsiveness,  truth.  These  virtues  are  natural  to  the  senti- 
ment itself  so  long  as  it  is  young,  and  become  its  duties  when  conflict  of 
some  sort  intervenes.  Failure  to  obey  them  gives  (temporarily)  all  the 
pains  of  a  hurt  conscience.  The  habitual  predominance  of  a  given  senti- 
ment, accordingly,  goes  far  toward  determining  a  man's  whole  character- 
tone.  What  we  ordinarily  call  his  conscience,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
still  more  general  synthesis,  a  focussing  of  all  his  "higher  nature",  his 
"impulses  of  control";  the  whole  union  raised  to  a  more  impartial  level 
than  any  single  sentiment  achieves,  and  sitting  as  arbiter  above  them. 

Here  is  where  the  overwhelming  power  of  institutions  makes  itself 
felt  most  concretely.  From  earliest  childhood  the  ordinary  man  has 
learned  the  force  of  discipline.  Certain  things  he  must  do,  certain  things 
he  must  not.  He  has  learnt  that  he  as  a  whole  is  responsible  for  every 
chance  act  of  his  impulses.  Never  mind  whether  the  mandates  them- 
selves were  wise  or  not.  They  have  made  him  self-conscious,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  self-controlled. 

Next  to  making  the  man  a  person,  the  great  service  of  institutions  is 
to  sharpen  his  own  sense  of  what  his  separate  strivings  are  really  driving 
at.  The  institution  is  forever  holding  up  pictures  of  concrete  accomplish- 
ment, and  saying,  Is  this  what  you  mean?  If  not,  wherein  is  it  different? 
The  child,  for  example,  comes  into  the  period  of  adolescence  full  of  vague 
cravings,  half  courageous  and  half  abashed.  Society  challenges  him  with 
a  series  of  activities  all  ready-made.  It  says,  "You  want  to  work  for  your 
living  like  a  man:  here  is  a  series  of  jobs  you  might  try.  You  want  to 
get  married:  here  are  a  number  of  girls  you  might  be  choosing  from. 
And,  meanwhile,  remember  that  the  way  you  are  to  do  your  work  and  treat 
your  family  is  all  carefully  mapped  out  in  this  book  of  rules."  If,  after 
years  of  attention  to  this  type  of  harangue,  the  individual  still  prefers 
to  be  a  tramp  or  a  hermit,  we  can  see  that  he  must  at  least  pretty  clearly 
know  why. 

But  the  most  subtly  influential  of  society's  pressures  come  in  its 
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presentation  of  whole  types  of  character,  of  what  I  at  the  beginning 
called  patterns  of  moulds,  for  the  individual  to  copy  all  in  one  piece.  Each 
institution  tends  to  have  its  own  preponderating  types.  Thus  the  Church 
has  its  saints  and  its  bishops;  the  bar,  its  judges  and  its  advocates;  the 
stock  exchange,  its  clerks  and  its  promoters.  And  each  has  its  character- 
istic though  trivial  mannerisms.  Who  does  not  know  the  secretarial  smile, 
the  clerical  voice,  the  hospital  step,  the  legal  gesture,  the  political  hand- 
shake, the  tonsorial  vocabulary?  These  things  are  not  native;  they  are 
not  even  the  fruit  of  individual  experience  as  such;  they  are  institutional. 

Of  course  any  one  individual  normally  owes  allegiance  to  far  more 
than  one  institution.  His  loyalties  are  divided,  so  that  he  really  has  a 
good  deal  of  free  choice,  and  chooses  with  his  eyes — or  rather  his  feelings — 
fairly  wide  open.  Open  to  the  predominant  patterns,  that  is.  In  the 
hurly-burly  of  modern  life  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  go  apart  and 
excogitate  very  profound  and  remote  ideals.  Society,  for  better  or  worse, 
has  told  him  in  plain  language  what  he  wants;  and  if  she  is  mistaken,  he 
is  none  the  wiser. 

All  this  psychologizing  should  have  left  us  with  at  least  one  or  two 
safe  bits  of  conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  most  primitive  form  of  expression  of  an  emotion  is  necessarily 
the  most  satisfying.  As  a  rule,  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  Take  the 
crudest  of  all  emotions,  perhaps,  anger.  What  is  its  real  "object"? 
What,  that  is,  will  most  perfectly  assuage  its  craving?  Well,  it  has  taken 
us  long  centuries  to  find  out.  Suppose  an  enemy  hits  me  on  the  side  of 
the  head.  The  primitive  man,  like  the  little  child,  would  strike  back  and 
try  to  kill  him;  that  is  his  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  annoyance.  And,  in  a 
measure,  it  serves.  But  I  am  a  little  more  advanced;  I  have  learned  a 
better  way:  I  do  not  merely  want  to  dispose  of  my  enemy,  I  want  to  make 
him  feel  the  force  of  my  anger.  So  I  take  him  alive  instead,  and  torture 
him.  That  serves  still  better.  However,  there  is  a  little  residual  dis- 
satisfaction left.  He  is  enslaved  and  suffering,  but  his  will  is  still  his  own: 
he  still  hates  me.  And  that,  after  all,  is  what  caused  the  trouble  in  the 
first  place.  So  I  finally  turn  my  attention  to  his  will.  I  try  by  kindness 
and  reasonableness  to  plant  my  resentment  of  his  conduct  in  his  own  mind, 
to  make  him  live  out  my  own  condemnation.  Then,  at  last,  my  own 
anger  is  adequately  satisfied  and  leaves  me  in  peace.  Anyone  can  try 
this  on  himself  in  the  punishment  of  a  child:  quite  aside  from  any  moral 
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considerations,  the  forcing  of  the  youngster's  will  into  a  surly  obedience 
gives  the  parent  a  peculiarly  flat  sort  of  triumph. 

When  we  hear,  therefore,  that  some  projected  reform  is  "against 
human  nature,"  we  should  do  well  to  ask  which  human  nature  the  objector 
has  in  mind.  Does  he  mean  the  raw  or  the  ready-made?  Does  he  mean 
the  unformed  welter  of  strivings  that  the  human  animal  starts  out  with? 
If  so,  reasoning  with  your  enemy  instead  of  killing  him  is  "unnatural," 
and  eating  with  the  mediation  of  a  knife  and  fork,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  small  talk,  a  sheer  impossibility.  Or  does  he  mean  the  particular 
concrete  form  into  which  society  has  temporarily  moulded  these  vague 
strivings?     If  so,  all  that  we  need  is  a  resetting  of  the  mould. 

Of  course  there  are  limits  to  this.  We  should  look  with  a  little  justi- 
fiable skepticism  upon  the  reformer  who  proposed  to  refine  table  manners 
to  the  extent  of  dispensing  with  food  altogether.  We  have  a  lurking  notion 
that  we  should  probably  find  his  polite  guests  after  the  meal  hour  snugly 
ensconced  in  the  pantry  and  stuffing  to  their  hearts'  content.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  realize,  that  is,  that  when  an  instinct  very  obviously 
does  not  get  itself  fulfilled  in  a  fairly  "normal"  way,  the  chances  are  that 
it  will  be  diverted  into  an  "  abnormal  one."  With  that  discovery  we  are  at 
present  very  full;  but  do  we  at  all  realize  that  our  present  interpretation 
of  "normal"  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  best  interpretation  that  we 
could  find? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  can  yet  say  just  how  far  particular  instincts 
of  all  kinds  can  be  successfully  satisfied  by  new  and  (if  you  will)  "arti- 
ficial" combinations  of  their  elements.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can 
yet  say  how  unsatisfactory  some  of  our  habitual  combinations  may 
really  be. 

In  the  search  for  these  higher  "normals",  these  higher  patterns,  the 
clue  that  I  think  we  should  follow  is  simply  this:  take  care  of  the  wholes, 
and  the  details  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Take  care  of  the  general 
tendencies,  and  the  separate  instincts  will  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
test  of  an  instinct's  satisfaction,  after  all,  is  how  successfully  it  can  enter 
into  a  combination,  flourish,  and  get  itself  forgotten.  It  is  relatively 
flexible.  But  the  general  tendencies  are  relatively  inflexible :  for  they  are, 
in  a  sense,  the  principle  of  organization  itself.  The  tastes  that  you  simply 
have  to  satisfy  if  you  are  going  to  get  a  happy  and  efficient  human  being 
are  just  those  apparently  vague  ones  for  "Sociability,"   "Harmony," 
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"Wholeness  of  View,"  "Accomplishment."  It  is  in  their  interest,  through 
their  reaction  against  pieces  of  institutional  framework,  that  so  much  of 
our  unconscious  social  cramping  and  distorting  takes  place;  and  it  is 
because  they  work  so  quietly  that  the  cramping  goes  so  long  unnoticed. 
It  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  perspicacity  to  put  shoes  on  the  feet  of  a 
child  in  zero  weather,  but  it  may  take  more  than  we  have  to  make  the 
world  really  a  home  to  him. 

Dorothy  Wolff  Douglas,  1912. 


Me  Certe  Tristem  Fecit  Athenagoras 

A  room  in  a  lodging-house  in  Rome.  Martial  is  seated  at  a  table 
writing.  Several  slaves  stand  about  awaiting  orders.  It  is  December,  the 
time  of  the  Saturnalia. 

Martial  :    My  foolish  parents,  to  have  planned  for  me 
A  literary  life !     Had  they  but  known 
The  life  as  I  do,  they'd  have  starved  me  first, 
Nor  put  me  into  school.     Here,  Babbo,  here! 
Run  quickly  with  this  letter  up  the  hill 
To  Gaius'  house  upon  the  Aventine — 
That  wealthy  house  beyond  Diana's  shrine. 
And  as  he  reads  just  hold  before  his  eyes 
This  empty  purse  of  mine,  mouth  open  wide — 
Not  yours,  the  purse's,  fool! — and  upside  down, 
And  say  that  all  the  good  advice  he  sent 
Day  before  yesterday,  won't  buy  a  cup, 
Much  less  the  wine  to  fill  it. — Alcimus, 
Do  you  run,  boy,  up  Argiletum  way 
And  get  a  pair  of  shoes  at  Arvus'  shop. 
Tell  him  Ovidius  has  bid  me  dine 
Tomorrow,  and  what  souvenir  I  bring 
Away  from  there,  shall  amply  pay  for  them. 
Demetrius!    Now  where's  Demetrius? 
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A  Slave:    Your  pardon,  master,  he  died  yesterday. 

Martial:    Demetrius  dead?    I  did  not  give  him  leave! 
By  Hercules,  I  call  this  impudence! 
And  here's  my  book  just  half-way  copied  down, 
And  he  goes  off  and  dies!     Here,  Pelus,  here! 
Go  follow  Babbo;  to  the  bookshops;  haste! 
Bid  an  amanuensis  come  at  once. 

A  good,  fair  writer,  one  that  spaces  well 

But  yet  is  economical  of  scrolls. 

Pontilianus  keeps  on  writing  me 

To  get  my  book — I've  an  idea!    Here! 

Fresh  tablets!     Why,  Pontilianus,  do 

I  send  you  not  my  book?    For  fear,  my  friend, 

That  you  will  send  me  yours.     There,  that's  arranged. 

He'll  pester  me  no  more. 

(He  goes  to  the  window  and  looks  out) 

What  noise,  what  shouts, 

What  rabble  of  the  Saturnalia! 

What  dirty,  sweaty  tunics!    Faugh!    The  crowd 

From  down  Subura  way — 

(Enter  Juvenal) 
Ah,  now,  my  friend, 

Salve!    Thrice  welcome!    What's  the  news  today? 

Juvenal:     Good  news!    A  friend  of  yours  who'd  keep  himself 
Anonymous,  has  sent  a  gift  to  you 
In  honor  of  the  Saturnalia; 
A  deed  which  makes  you  owner  of  a  house 
On  the  Quirinal,  near  the  temple;  small, 
But  neat  withal. 

Martial:  Befitting  my  estate? 

Juvenal:     Would 'st  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,  my  friend? 
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Martial:    I'll  look  it  over.    If  it  isn't  fit, 
I'll  sting  the  giver  in  an  epigram 
Blunt  at  the  head,  spear-pointed  at  the  tail. 


Juvenal:     What  good  to  assail  the  living?    Best  take  care 
Lest  in  reviling  you  shall  only  harm 
Yourself  alone.     I  choose  the  safer  way; 
Berating  only  those  who  yonder  lie 
In  stately  urns  beyond  the  city  walls 
Along  the  Latin  and  Flaminian  roads. 
(Enter  Alcimus) 

Alcimus:     Master,  your  pardon !    Arvus  bids  me  say 
He'll  send  the  shoes  posteriorly  to 
Your  sending  of  the  souvenir. 

Martial:  Great  Zeus! 

Rome  lets  her  poets  dine  barefooted,  then? 
Here  boy,  come  back  a  minute.     Tell  me,  sirrah, 
Has  Athenagoras  sent  yet  to  me 
His  usual  Saturnalian  gift? 

Alcimus:  Nay,  master; 

He  sent  a  slave  to  say  he's  very  sorry — 

Martial:    Sorry!     Your  Athenagoras  makes  me  tired! 

(Enter  Babbo,  breathless) 
Babbo:         Pardon,  my  master;  here's  your  purse  again. 

Martial:    What,  empty? 

Babbo:  Master,  no;  'tis  full  of  air! 

Martial:    Cease  grinning,  fool,  and  tell  me  what  you  mean. 

Babbo:         I  showed  it  Gaius,  just  as  you  commanded — 

Mouth  down  and  opened  wide.  He  takes  it  up, 
Blows  in  it,  shuts  it  fast,  and  says,  "Now  haste; 
Tis  full  of  air,  as  Martial  is  himself." 
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Martial: 


Juvenal  : 


Lord !     I  did  cut  back  through  the  Sacred  Way 
As  I  would  burst,  for  fear  the  air  would  spill!" 

(Exit) 

Gaius,  my  friend,  you  shall  sweat  tears  for  this! 

My  stylus  is  a  swarm  of  stinging  gnats, 

And  every  little  sting  is  venom-filled. 

Ye  gods!    Times  are  when  I  could  hate  this  Rome. 

Come,  Juvenal,  look  out  the  window  here. 

What  peace  and  quiet  can  a  poet  have 

In  such  a  place?    Here,  where  the  idle  rich 

Cry  loud  for  honors,  and  the  idle  poor 

For  bread  and  for  amusement,  till  the  air 

Reels  with  their  clamoring.     Tis  Give!  Give!  Give' 

From  morning  until  night. 


Of  this  same  "Give"? 


Is  your  tongue  clean 


Martial:  Laugh  if  you  will,  my  friend; 

A  man  must  swim  at  Rome,  foul  means  or  fair, 
Unless  he'd  sink  to  lower  depths  than  hell. 
Ah,  while  we  look  down  on  the  city  here, 
And  all  her  rabble  and  confusion, 
Afar  at  Bilbilis,  where  I  was  born, 
The  snowy  peaks,  serene  upon  the  sky, 
Blush  with  the  rising  sun,  or  softly  glow 
Purple  at  twilight.     All  the  hearths  are  warm 
With  flaming  logs  of  oak.     The  ilex-grove 
Is  redolent  of  flowers  in  the  spring. 
No  tenements  pour  out  their  filthy  crowds; 
No  law-suits  shatter  peace;  the  mind  is  quiet; 
And  no  Domitian  carves  his  hideous  way 
To  his  own  doom — 


Juvenal:  Speak  not  so  loud,  I  pray. 

Emperors  have  ears  as  numerous  as  their  hairs; 
And  ours,  bald-pated,  sharpest  hears  of  all. 
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Martial:     I'm  weary  of  it  all.     I'll  get  me  back 

To  Bilbilis  in  the  spring.     I  hate  this  Rome! 
Had  I  a  thousand  tongues,  I'd  use  them  all 
To  lash  these  Maximuses,  Gaiuses, 
These  purse-proud  patrons,  these  Maecenases, 
As  the  rapt  priests,  at  Lupercalia, 
Lash  their  bound  victims  'round  the  Palatine. 
(Babbo  enters,  leading  in  a  country  slave) 

Babbo:         Master,  here's  news,  from  up  Nomentum  way. 

Slave:         0  pardon,  sir!  Erotion  is  dead. 

Martial:    Erotion  dead?     Erotion,  you  say? 

Unsay  it,  man !     You  mean  some  other  one, 
Not  that  poor  baby,  not  that  little  one! 

Slave:         Aye,  sir,  Erotion.    All  those  little  toys 

You  brought  her  last,  she  held  upon  her  breast 
When  she  lay  dying. 
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Juvenal  :  Who's  this,  Martial? 

Some  sweetheart's  child,  fostered  upon  your  farm? 

Martial:     My  life  is  clean  of  sweethearts,  Juvenal. 

This  is  the  child  of  one  of  my  farm  slaves; 

A  little  maid  whose  tale  of  life  is  told 

In  six  brief  years.     She  was  as  rosy-bright 

As  any  candle-flame.     My  little  farm 

Held  nothing  half  so  fair.     Why  when  I  went 

Each  year,  all  weary  with  my  labors  here 

To  rest  me  there,  she'd  climb  upon  my  lap, 

Brush  all  the  furrowed  wrinkles  from  my  brow 

With  rose-leaf  fingers,  purse  her  lips,  and  cry, 

"Laugh,  Martial,  laugh!"    And  now  her  lips  are  mute. 

0  Earth,  weigh  lightly  on  those  tender  limbs. 

And  lie  not  heavily  on  those  bright  eyes, 
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Serene  and  pure  as  any  Vestal's  flame! 
Remember,  Earth,  how  light  she  weighed  on  thee ! 
And  then  the  little  heart  of  her — so  warm! 
She's  plead  for  Babbo  here  when  he  was  thrashed. 
What,  weeping,  Babbo?     Boy,  when  did  she  die? 


Slave: 


Two  days  agone.     They'll  bury  her  tomorrow. 


Martial  :     Her  little  shade  has  hastened  down  to  death. 
Ah,  Father,  Mother,  meet  her,  greet  her  there! 
She'll  be  afraid  of  Cerberus;  she  will  shrink 
From  the  dark  Styx.     0  little  Shade,  be  brave! 
Thy  Martial  bids  thee  laugh,  Erotion! 

(A  pause) 
Come  Juvenal,  we'll  join  the  boisterous  throng, 
Cry  Io,  Saturnus!  and  forget  this  pain. 
And  in  the  spring  I'll  back  to  Bilbilis. 

Helen  Coale  Crew,  1889. 


In  Complaint  of  Youth 

When  I  am  old,  and  I  have  done  with  passion, 

And  rapture  and  despair, 
Haply  I  may  look  back  in  envious  fashion 

To  find  Youth  fair. 


Haply  I  may,  when  love  is  but  an  ember, 

Have  joy  of  it  at  last: 
For  love  is  only  lovely  to  remember 
When  it  is  past. 

Margaret  Louise  Loudon,  1916. 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 
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Time  and  Chance 

WHEN  Mannel  Judd  learned  the  nature  of  his  disease,  his  first 
sharp  sense  of  it  had  been  that  he  could  not  hope  that  Frances 
would  still  love  him.  Illness,  the  inactivity  of  a  sick-room, 
invalid  egotism  were  unconquerably  repellant  to  her.  While  she  made 
arrangements  for  the  journey  and  the  slosing  of  the  house,  he  lay  there 
staring  out  through  windows  opened  from  the  bottom  so  that  the  shades 
might  be  pulled  down  to  meet  them, — the  air  dusty  with  late  summer 
sunshine.  It  was  only  two  months  ago  that  he  and  Frances  had  won  the 
doubles  at  the  Indian  Tree  Country  Club.  As  usual,  a  crowd  had  gath- 
ered around  their  court  that  day.  It  had  always  been  a  part  of  his  happi- 
ness that  even  to  the  casual  observer  they  were  made  for  each  other; 
"what  a  couple!"  people  said.  But  he  had  had  to  make  a  conscious  effort 
to  play  up  to  Frances'  game.  The  long  strain  of  his  deal  with  Dorgan 
and  Dillon  was  telling  on  him  even  then.  That  wretched  business  had 
let  him  in  for  this.  Now  that  he  had  "recovered"  from  pneumonia,  he 
might  take  what  chance  there  was  in  New  Mexico,  at  the  Montezuma. 
"Poor  girl!"  people  were  probably  saying,  "it's  too  bad  about  Mannel, 
but  think  of  Frances  being  tied  down  to  a  sick  man."  Quite  right,  too. 
But  at  least  he  knew  his  part;  he  would  get  his  dying  done  as  decently 
and  quietly  as  possible.  She  would  marry  again;  things  would  turn  out 
better  for  her  next  time,  he  hoped.  One  must  be  an  all-around  man  to 
keep  Frances'  love; — he  thought  resentfully  of  the  defect  through  which 
he  had  lost  out, — if  she  unduly  stressed  physical  perfection  in  her  choice 
there  would  be  other  rifts.  He  would  try  to  make  sure  for  her  and  then 
get  out  of  the  way.  No  one  could  know  so  well  as  he  the  completeness 
of  what  that  other  man  was  getting.  There  were  no  half  ways  about 
Frances. 

During  the  first  weeks  at  the  Montezuma,  he  was  aware  of  nothing 
except  the  exhaustion  left  by  the  journey.  He  was  conscious  of  Frances' 
presence  and  absence  much  as  he  was  of  his  doctor's  and  nurses'.  Tall 
fellow,  the  doctor;  good  shoulders,  too.  He,  Mannel,  looked  like  that 
once.     The  sense  of  the  doctor's  easy,  vigorous  movements  always  pene- 
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trated  through  the  haze  of  weakness.  Not  everybody  was  down  and  out 
in  this  forlorn  place, — "the  half-way  house,"  Graham  said  they  called  it. 
What  a  place  for  Frances!  She  looked  tired  these  days;  she  had  been 
staying  in  too  closely.  The  more  time  she  had  out  of  the  sick-room  to 
remember  what  they  had  been  to  each  other,  the  better. 

"Shouldn't  make  your  work  so  intensive,  Graham,"  he  said  at  the 
doctor's  next  coming;  "Frances  is  losing  her  colour.  You  will  have  to 
prescribe  open  air  of  some  sort  for  her." 

Graham  straightened  up  and  put  his  stethoscope  into  his  pocket. 
"Do  you  ride?"  he  asked  Frances,  who  stood  beside  him  waiting  for  the 
report  of  his  daily  examination.  "One  can  get  reasonably  good  horses. 
There's  no  golf,  of  course." 

"I  like  riding  better  than  anything  except  tennis,"  Frances  answered, 
"but  I  can't  ride  without  Mannel." 

"The  doctor  must  assert  his  authority,"  Mannel  insisted.  "Just 
because  one  of  the  family  is  knocked  out,  there  is  no  reason  for  you  to 
lead  an  invalid's  life.     Couldn't  you  go  with  her,  Graham?" 

The  doctor  bowed  formally  to  Frances.  "If  Mrs.  Judd  will  permit 
me — ?"  he  said. 

Mannel  looked  at  the  two  of  them  standing  there.  The  mention  of 
horses  had  brought  to  Frances'  face  the  first  natural  animation  he  had 
seen  since  they  arrived  at  the  Montezuma. 

"Why  not  this  afternoon?"  he  suggested,  "They  say  the  country 
around  here  is  beautiful." 

"I  can  hang  on  harder  when  I  am  alone,"  he  told  Frances  later.  After 
the  first  ride,  he  asked,  "Graham  good  company?" 

"The  usual  nice  sort,"  Frances  answered. 

After  that  his  questions  about  their  rides  were  casual, — if  she  had  a 
good  horse;  what  she  had  seen;  did  she  use  a  Mexican  saddle. 

"  Your  wife  brings  in  a  breath  of  new  life  after  her  rides,"  Mannel's 
day  nurse  remarked. 

Mannel  assented. 

When  his  bed  was  moved  to  the  glass  porch,  some  of  the  more  active 
patients  came  to  see  him.  Several  of  them  were  clever;  they  had  had 
plenty  of  time  to  polish  their  wit.  He  hoped,  however,  that  Frances 
was  not  becoming  acquainted  with  their  humour.  At  first  their  visits 
depressed  him;  these  others  sharpened  his  sense  of  how  the  details  of  his 
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malady  must  affect  Frances.  Later  he  welcomed  them ;  he  did  not  have 
quite  so  many  hours  in  which  to  speculate  about  Frances'  future.  And 
in  time,  one  might  attain  to  a  like  satiric  acceptance  of  one's  lot. 

"Fellow  with  a  charming  wife  back  in  God's  country  went  out  today," 
one  would  remark  lightly. 

Sometimes  they  brought  him  word  of  Frances,  "Saw  Mrs.  Judd 
starting  out  with  the  doctor  today.  Pleasantest  sight  I  have  seen  in 
this  part  of  the  country."  Mannel  could  see  her  in  his  mind's  eye, — her 
dark  hair  very  soft  under  the  derby,  her  colour  high,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  excitement,  her  slender  body  rising  lightly  to  the  horse's  trot. 

He  at  once  dreaded  and  looked  forward  to  her  return  from  these 
rides.  He  resented  her  conscientious  efforts  to  share  her  pleasure  with 
him,  her  careful  reference  to  similar  occasions  in  their  own  experience. 
But  to  have  her  there  beside  him,  glowing,  beautiful,  still  belonging  to 
him, — that  was  happiness.  At  such  times  he  felt  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  resign  in  another's  favour.  Not  a  very  likely  place  either,  the 
Montezuma,  to  find  a  qualified  successor. 

"Good  staying  power  you've  got,  Judd,"  Graham  remarked  often. 
"If  it  weren't  for  your  grit,  you'd  go  out  like  a  snuffed  candle." 

Frances  came  in  one  day  excited  with  the  story  she  brought.  A 
former  patient  of  the  Montezuma,  who  had  been  pronounced  a  well  man  so 
long  as  he  stayed  in  New  Mexico,  had  looked  around  for  some  means  of 
arranging  his  life.  A  half-breed  girl  in  Los  Vegas  with  a  trick  of  dressing 
solved  the  problem.  The  Montezuma  smiled.  If  Green  felt  nearer  to 
New  York  that  way,  the  better  for  him.  Now  the  girl  had  shot  him. 
The  verandas  of  the  Montezuma  had  a  subject  with  a  real  flavour.  Even 
here  there  was  more  than  one  way  of  dying.  Mannel  did  not  judge  che 
Montezuma  for  their  grim  zest  in  scandal.  For  them  the  usual  rules 
seemed  hardly  to  apply.    But  he  did  not  like  Frances  to  listen  to  such  tales. 

"Take  her  down  to  dance  tonight,  there's  a  good  fellow,"  he  said  to 
Graham.  There  was  no  particular  sincerity  in  the  " good  fellow;"  Frances 
must  have  what  relief  she  might,  but  the  relief,  it  seemed,  had  always  to 
consist  of  this  broad-shouldered  doctor.  Not  that  there  was  anything 
about  him  to  object  to.     That  was,  of  course,  what  one  resented. 

Frances  described  the  dance  to  him  in  detail,- — once  they  had  talked 
fragmentary,  allusively  of  occasions  they  had  shared.  The  casino,  she 
told  him,  had  been  built  in  the  legendary  days  when  the  Montezuma  had 
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been  a  fashionable  Monte  Carlo,— rest-cure,  hot  springs,  roulette,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  Roulette  was  not  prescribed  nowadays,  but  the  casino 
made  a  good  enough  place  to  dance.  It  was  a  badly  lighted  room,  and  the 
bright  colours  worn  by  the  half-breed  girls,  who  came  from  the  village 
with  their  escorts,  were  pleasant.  They  were  good  dancers,  too,  and  the 
girls  were  smartly  dressed. 

"Rather  a  lark  to  meet  people  like  that  at  a  dance,"  Frances  com- 
mented. She  tried  to  mention  the  patients  naturally,  still  to  make  a 
common  cause  with  him  about  them;  and  Mannel  pictured  the  scene  to 
himself, — those  who  were  farther  gone  sitting  around  the  wall  and  making 
their  grim  jokes  about  the  dancers. 

"But  Graham's  all  right?"  he  asked  quickly. 

"Oh,  yes,  he  would  be  a  good  dancer  anywhere,"  Frances  answered, 
and  the  troubled  consciousness  left  her  face. 

When  Mannel  had  been  a  year  at  the  Montezuma,  he  acknowledged 
to  himself  that  he  had  long  ceased  to  think  that  he  was  living  in  order  to 
choose  a  fit  mate  for  Frances.  He  even  knew  that  what  was  approvingly 
spoken  of  on  the  Montezuma  porches  as  his  "grit"  was  his  jealousy  of 
Graham.  When  he  first  faced  the  fact  that  the  pleasure  the  two  took  in 
each  other's  company  was  ripening  into  love,  he  had  a  notion  of  taking 
Frances  away.  But  he  knew  quite  well  that  he  never  would  go.  Life 
was  only  a  question  of  a  few  weeks  if  he  left  the  Montezuma.  Besides, 
Graham  was  unimpeachable.  One  might  not  relish  knowing  that  the 
doctor  under  whose  care  one  had  died  would  marry  one's  widow,  but 
Graham  was  not  the  sort  to  enjoy  the  situation,  either. 

Moreover,  he  was  doing  his  best  for  Mannel,  as  the  latter  readily 
admitted.  He  made  a  journey  to  Saranac,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  observing 
a  treatment  that  was  being  tried  in  a  similar  case.  He  had  spent  more 
than  a  few  nights  with  his  patient, — "just  as  a  matter  of  precaution," 
he  would  say.  "But  I  really  am  not  doing  a  thing  for  you,  Judd.  It's 
only  your  pluck."  Mannel  wondered  whether  John  Graham  realized  what 
was  the  motive  force  of  that  persistence. 

He  knew  the  very  date  when  he  had  begun  to  cling  to  life  in  order  to 
keep  Graham  from  having  Frances.  An  autumn  hunting  party  had  been 
made  up  of  patients  who  were  able  to  go  and  those  sound  inmates  of  the 
place  whose  invalid  charges  might  spare  them  for  a  few  days.  Mannel 
had  insisted  that  Frances  join  this  party.     She  had  always  been  fond  of 
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hunting;  they  had  spent  the  first  summer  after  their  marriage  hunting 
big  game  in  the  Rockies.  It  would  be  good  for  her  to  get  away  from  the 
Montezuma,  and  he  would  be  glad  of  solitary  quiet  for  a  time.  Graham 
would  be  of  the  party,  of  course;  Mannel  had  tried  not  to  wonder  whether 
that  fact  counted  in  Frances'  consent. 

But  when  they  were  gone,  it  was  not  easy  to  put  such  questions  out 
of  his  mind.  Living  over  in  memory  that  other  hunting  expedition — 
there  had  been  only  Frances,  and  he,  and  the  guides — made  him  picture 
too  vividly  what  Graham  was  having.  Frances  was  never  a  better  com- 
panion than  over  a  camp  fire  after  a  successful  day's  hunt,  and  she  always 
was  successful.  No  doubt  Graham  shot  as  well  as  he  did  every  thing 
else.  What  right  had  he  to  be  able  to  do  all  the  things  which  brought  the 
light  of  enthusiasm  into  Frances'  eyes,  while  her  husband  lay  helpless 
with  the  memory  of  what  had  been? 

The  philosophy  of  the  Montezuma  verandas  had  no  assuagement  to 
offer  him  during  these  days. 

"Do  you  think  it's  a  real  kindness  to  let  Graham  see  so  much  of  your 
wife?"  they  observed.  "It  will  rub  the  bloom  off  her  widowhood."  And 
again,  "Doctor's  looking  rather  fagged  of  late.  Can't  have  that,  Mannel. 
You  can't  live  without  him  any  more  than  we." 

Mannel  had  not  noticed  the  gradual  dimming  of  Graham's  health; 
these  days  he  saw  only  certain  things.  But  when  the  hunting  was  over, 
and  Frances  with  him  again,  he  perceived  only  too  clearly  the  radiance 
that  she  had  lacked  heretofore  in  their  exile.  His  hatred  of  Graham  became 
a  blind  determination  to  live,  to  keep  what  had  been  unfairly  taken  from 
him.  Where  along  the  way  he  had  lost  sight  of  Frances'  happiness  he  did 
not  know.  But  an  unjust  Providence  could  not  require  self-abnegation 
from  the  victim. 

Time  no  longer  counted,  it  only  passed.  Mannel  ceased  to  analyze 
and  let  his  observations  pass  from  his  consciousness  without  reflection. 
Frances  herself  had  worn  thin;  Mannel  did  not  remark  that  her  rides  had 
long  since  ceased. 

One  day,  toward  the  beginning  of  winter,  Graham  came  in  with  a 
look — yes,  certainly — of  relief.  He  did  not  look  at  Frances  but  sat  down 
by  Mannel's  bed. 

"I've  news  for  you,  Judd;"  he  said,  "both  lungs.     There  were  warn- 
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ings,  but  I  neglected  them;  we're  in  the  same  boat  now.  It  won't  take 
long." 

Mannel,  with  his  eyes  on  Graham,  knew  the  horror  with  which  his 
wife  was  watching  the  man  whom  she  loved,  knew  that  in  imagination  she 
was  already  seeing  Graham  stretched  out  in  bed,  as  he,  Mannel,  was. 

"The  same  boat," — Mannel's  hollow  voice  was  an  echo.  Frances 
rose  hastily  and  left  the  room. 

"So  Judd  lost  his  grit  when  the  doctor  succumbed,"  the  Montezuma 
commented  a  week  later  over  the  new  gap.  "Losing  his  pet  patient  will 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  doctor;  dog  in  the  manger,  I  call  it.  Wonder 
if  Judd  was  so  keen  about  being  buried  at  home?" 

Margaret  Kingsland  Haskell,  1916. 


Mona  Lisa 

Nay,  cease  to  question  her;  our  questions  fall 

On  ears  that  hear  not.     Far  beyond  the  wall 

Girdling  this  little  garden  men  call  Life 

She  bends  her  gaze,  and  from  its  pigmy  strife, 

Her  weary  eyes  seek  refuge  where  the  sea 

Of  unplumbed  silence  laves  eternity. 

No  wonder  when  she  turns  that  we  revile 

Her  slow,  unfathomable  smile; 

She  who  beyond  our  farthest  dreams  can  see, 

Who  rates  our  Gods  no  better  worth  than  we, 

Serene  arch-priestess  of  futility! 

Theresa  Helburn,  1908. 
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For  Rheims 

Mentem  mortalia  tangunt 
Who  has  not  seen, 
In  latter  May, 
The  high  elms'  shimmering  greys 
Melt  into  flame-tipped  sprays, 
Or  chiselled  poplars  sheen, 
Like  banners  sway? 

Who  has  not  felt 

In  June's  first  rain, 
O'er  the  fine,  yielding  grass, 
The  night-wind  fitful  pass, 
When  drenched,  rent  blossoms  pelt 
The  clouded  pane? 

Where  is  the  soul, 

That  building  young, 
Raised  not  its  traceried  tower, 
Sun-warmed  one  radiant  hour, 
That  next,  nor  high  nor  whole, 
Lay,  crashing  flung? 

Maud  Elizabeth  Temple,  1904- 
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The  New  Life 

New  life  was  needed.     Living  had  become 
A  sunless,  ugly  thing,  hard  in  its  ways 
And  loveless;  pressing,  wearisome 
Was  felt  the  burden  of  the  slowly  passing  days. 

Famine  had  swept  the  land,  and  plague, 
Whose  paths  are  desolate  as  paths  of  storm. 
And  men  were  filled  with  terrors,  strong  though  vague, 
Awaiting  daily  Death's  approaching  form. 

And,  as  the  body,  so  the  soul  of  men 
Was  desolate  and  darkened,  without  joy. 
Their  hearts  and  minds,  brought  close  to  earth  again, 
Were  given  over  to  a  base  employ. 

For  lacking  vision  men  lack  virtue  too, 

And  vision  failed  in  that  time's  sunless  view. 

But  light  was  gathering,  dimly,  through  the  dark. 
For  on  his  wanderings  in  a  castled  land, 
A  poet-singer  caught  a  flying  spark 
Of  courtly  love.     Then  led  by  the  white  hand 

Of  his  fair  lady,  raptured  by  her  eyes, 
He  sang  of  a  new  life :  of  gentle  deed, 
Of  knightly  service,  passionate  but  wise, 
Her  token  on  his  arm  sufficient  meed. 

Thus  Arnaud,  knight  of  lovely  Alazais, 
Was  a  light-bearer  in  his  eager  song; 
And  Daniel,  praising  love  in  minstrel  lay, 
Brought  healing  virtue  to  a  listening  throng. 

Yet  this  glad  earthly  love  but  lit  the  way 

To  the  intenser  light  of  the  full  day. 
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And  that  day  earliest  dawned  when  a  boy's  soul 
Illumined  by  the  beauty  of  a  child 
In  crimson  clad,  discerned  the  clouded  goal 
Of  life  to  heavenly  love  full  reconciled. 

In  Beatrice  the  wondering  poet  saw, 
And  tremblingly  beheld  with  joy  and  fear, 
The  serene  figure  of  God's  love  and  law, 
And  straight  became  an  ardent  worshipper, 

Till  there  appeared  to  spirit,  pure  and  fine 
Through  gazing  on  Love's  perfect  human  form, 
The  blazing  shape  of  unveiled  Love  divine, 
And  virtue  then  to  vision  did  conform. 

Thus  in  the  songs  which  Dante  then  did  write 

Men  found  new  life,  the  way,  the  truth,  the  light. 

Christine  Hammer,  1912. 


Epitaph 

Quietness  doth  not  irk  thee;  there  needs  not 
Clarion  of  stars  or  trampling  of  the  rain 
To  ease  thy  silence, — thou  no  longer  fain 
For  aught  thou  hast  forgot. 

Helen  Parkhurst,  1911. 


An  Enemy  Hath  Done  This 

I  watch  you  growing  dully  old,  and  know 
How  well  he  wrought  that  wronged  you,  long  ago. 
He  who  withheld  youth's  birthright, — he  would  see 
Gray  age,  uncomforted  by  memory. 

E.  Beatrice  Daw. 
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In  Defense  of  Omniverous  Reading 

IT  is  not  perhaps  a  virtue  to  be  an  omniverous  reader;  but  (if  one  is 
incurably  bookish)  it  is  a  gift  of  the  gods.     For,  if  one  must  read 

though  the  skies  fall,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  one's  comfort  that 
the  supply  of  literature  should  be  practically  unlimited;  and  good  litera- 
ture in  any  quantity  is  not  always  easy  to  come  by.  Certainly  it  is  scarce 
in  railway  stations,  summer  hotels,  ocean  liners,  dentists'  waiting  rooms, 
and  guest  chambers  in  country  houses.  I  do  not  mention  desert  islands 
because  on  them  one  is,  I  have  always  understood,  never  without  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare.  At  least  I  have  not  heard  of  anyone  who  con- 
fessed himself  willing  to  face  a  desert  island  without  the  Bible  and  Shakes- 
peare. Some  latitudinarians  include  Dickens,  but  that  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  lax  attitude  toward  desert  island  literary  standards. 

To  sustain  life,  therefore,  day  by  day,  the  truly  bookish  must  abso- 
lutely be  able  to  digest  ladies'  papers,  best  sellers,  ten  and  fifteen  cent 
magazines,  antiquated  society  novels,  and  even  unliklier  literary  food. 
I  once  existed  for  a  week  in  a  seaside  boarding-house  on  The  Romance  of 
Two  Worlds,  The  Boys'  Own  Companion  (bound)  for  1885,  A  Guide  to 
Knitting  and  Crochet  (1870),  The  Farmers'  Almanac  and  the  poems  of 
Adelaide  Proctor.  There  was  a  Bible  and  a  Shakespeare,  but  the  print 
of  both  was  prohibitive. 

I  have  in  fact  read  strange  books  in  many  times  and  lands,  and  enjoyed 
them  too,  thanks  to  the  above-mentioned  gift  of  the  gods.  I  have  read 
Beauties  of  Byron  under  a  mosquito  netting  in  the  West  Indies.  (Letter- 
press unsigned;  engravings  of  Greek,  Albanian  and  Venetian  beauties, 
not  scenic.  The  presence  among  them  of  portraits  of  the  poet's  wife, 
sister  and  daughter,  convinced  me  of  something  I  had  long  suspected — 
that  the  "Annual"  or  "Keepsake"  of  a  century  ago  supplied  a  vacancy  in 
bad  taste  filled  for  us  today  by  innumerable  "yellow"  publications  whose 
faults  in  discretion  are  unjustly  called  modern.)  I  have  read  Lady  Audley's 
Secret  in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps.  ("People  are  not  expected  to  read  in 
Chamonix;  they  are  tired  at  night,  and  go  to  sleep,"  the  chambermaid 
explained  when  I  enquired  into  the  lighting  arrangements;  so  I  accepted 
one  candle.)  I  have  read  even  on  camping  expeditions  in  Canada.  I  can 
read,  -pace  Charles  Lamb,  a  cook-book;  and  it  is  very  good  reading.  The 
old  ones  are  best,  but  that  of  Philippini,  chef  of  Delmonico,  is  charming. 
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He  is  a  facile  and  engaging  writer.  "Too  much  care,"  he  says,  "cannot 
be  taken  to  impress  on  those  making  the  coffee,  the  necessity  of  having 
the  water  boiling  thoroughly,  otherwise  it  were  as  useless  to  attempt  the 
feat  as  to  try  and  raise  musk-melons  at  the  North  Pole.  .  .  ."  Like 
most  scientists,  however,  he  lacks  sympathy;  his  receipe  for  "The-Tea," 
is  bleak,  academic,  positively  unhuman,  indeed,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
the  larger  issues  of  life: 

"Place  in  a  tea-pot  three  heaped  tablespoonfuls,  or  one  and  a  half 
ounces,  of  the  best  English-breakfast  tea,  purchased  from  a  responsible 
dealer.  Pour  over  five  pints  of  boiling  water.  .  .  .  Let  infuse  for  five 
minutes  (but  do  not  boil  again),  then  send  to  the  table  with  a  pint  of 
cold  milk  or  a  pint  of  cream." 

Why  one  absolutely  must  use  "English-breakfast  tea,"  I  don't  know. 

All  old  household  books,  of  whatever  kind,  are  quite  digestible  to  the 
omniverous  reader.  I  like  especially  old  "companions"  of  the  crinoline 
period.  I  got  through  two  nights  in  a  dreadful  house,  once — a  house 
where  a  dog  howled  under  the  window  (which  rattled)  and  a  door  banged 
steadily  somewhere  below, — thanks  to  The  Home  Book,  an  English  work 
of  the  sixties;  I  learned  how  to  make  knitted  moss,  "skeleton  leaves," 
"leather  fruit,"  gentlemen's  shirts,  and  "fern-work," — a  favorite  amuse- 
ment, it  said,  of  the  Queen,  and,  I  may  remark,  a  particularly  fatuous  one : 

"This  work,"  said  the  invaluable  Home  Book,  "which  is  a  favorite 
employment  of  the  Queen,  is  very  easy  and  very  pretty,  requiring  only 
great  nicety  and  care  and  some  taste.  Take  a  piece  of  white  linen  or  white 
jean;  cut  it  out  in  the  form  of  a  mat,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  make. 
Then  pin  on  it  carefully,  with  very  minute  pins,  a  fern,  rose  leaves,  heaths, 
etc.  Mix  plenty  of  Indian  ink:  take  a  fine  comb  and  brush,  dip  the  brush 
in  the  ink,  and  pass  it  over  the  comb,  thus  splashing  the  ink  all  over  the 
linen  till  it  is  quite  black.  Let  it  dry  thoroughly,  and  then  unpin  your 
flower;  you  will  find  its  form  left  in  white  on  the  jean  or  linen;  mark  with 
a  fine  brush  the  veins,  etc.,  and  your  work  will  be  ready  to  make  up, 
as  required." 

I  can  agree  with  the  Home  Book  that  the  work  seems  easy,  and  no 
doubt  the  Prince  Consort,  Lord  Melbourne,  Disraeli,  or  whoever  received 
samples  of  it,  thought  it  pretty;  but  the  great  nicety,  care  and  taste 
required  puzzle  me,  and  I  was  not  so  surprised  at  the  great  discovery  of 
the  "white"  surface  as  perhaps,  in  order  thoroughly  to  enjoy  "fern-work," 
one  ought  to  be. 
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I  also  learned  what  "coral  baskets"  are,  or  were;  preserved  flowers; 
feather  work;  embroidery  in  cannetille;  and  mignonette  netting.  I 
learned  that  paper  patterns  had  been  invented,  but  were  not  easy  to  come 
by;  and  that  hand  sewing  would  probably  have  been  forgotten  in  twenty 
years,  though  it  behooved  young  women  to  learn  to  do  handwork  still, 
while  awaiting  the  privilege  of  making  everything  on  the  longed-for  but 
expensive  sewing-machine. 

A  book  of  "formulae"  once  carried  me  through  a  long  and  dull  train 
journey.  A  kindly  traveling  salesman  lent  it  to  one  of  my  male  relatives, 
who  immediately  turned  it  over  to  me.  I  have  seldom  enjoyed  anything 
more.  I  learned  to  mend  glass,  prepare  parchment,  make  imitation 
champagne,  clean  marble  tombstones,  restore  oil  paintings,  manufacture 
rubies  and  sapphires  out  of  garnets,  and  a  thousand  other  useful  things. 

As  for  old  medical  works,  they  are  simply  delightful.  I  found  one  once 
in  an  arid  region  down  South.  The  house  possessed  no  books,  I  thought 
at  first;  there  was  a  "library"  in  which  stood  a  book-case,  but  the  book- 
case contained  the  family  overshoes,  a  feather  duster  and  a  ping-pong 
outfit  behind  a  green  silk  curtain.  At  last,  however,  I  found  in  an  obscure 
corner  half  a  dozen  volumes  hidden  as  well  as  possible  behind  some 
Japanese  fans  and  dried  grasses.  The  family  apologized  for  them.  They 
realized  that  books,  dusters  and  overshoes  belong  together  behind  a 
curtain;  but  the  book-case  was  really  not  large  enough  to  hide  all  the 
unsightly  objects  in  the  house,  so  Longfellow's  Poems,  Lalla  Rookh,  The 
Child's  Shakespeare,  Bible  Stoi-ies,  The  Daisy  Chain,  The  Colonel's  Opera 
Cloak,  Moths  and  an  obsolete  text-book  of  medicine  stood  together 
almost  in  plain  view.  I  considered  it  rather  an  unfair  collection.  I  had 
exhausted  The  Daisy  Chain  in  a  recent  series  of  visits  to  the  oculist,  and 
Moths  on  the  Lake  of  Como.  I  myself  possess  The  Colonel's  Opera  Cloak 
(who  has  not  inherited  it?).  Lalla  Rookh  took  me  through  a  sketching  tour 
in  Vermont  when  I  was  fifteen,  and  Longfellow  I  felt  just  then  to  be  too 
bright  and  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food.  As  for  The  Child's  Shakes- 
peare and  the  Bible  stories,  I  wasn't  on  a  desert  island  yet.  So  I  took  the 
text-book  of  medicine  to  my  room. 

It  was  a  revelation.  I  like  the  study  of  medicine,  if  I  don't  have 
really  to  study  it;  and  I  knew  just  enough  about  modern  medical  theories 
to  appreciate  this  strange  mid- Victorian  work.  It  was  as  thrilling  as 
Sherlock  Holmes.  "What!"  one  thought,  flushing  and  paling  under  the 
strain,  "did  they  do  that  when  people  had  diphtheria?"  (or  whatever  it 
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was)  "and  did  anybody  really  get  well?"  "No,  it's  not  possible!"  one 
gasped,  as  one  realized  the  ideas  of  yesterday  about  prophylaxis;  "It  is 
not  possible  that  my  grandparents  escaped  cholera,  yellow  fever,  small- 
pox and  the  Plague.     They  couldn't;  they  must  have  had  them  all!" 

I  read  unbelievable  things.  I  envisaged  possibilities  of  tragedy  the 
like  of  which  were  never  conceived  by  Poe;  ironies  beside  which  Balzac 
is  optimistic — "glad,"  in  fact.  My  pulse  throbbed  as  I  watched  the 
learned  author — so  much  less  learned  than  I,  poor  dabbler  that  I  was — 
tremble  on  the  giddy  verge  of  discoveries.  "Now  he  must — he  will — he 
shall  guess!"  I  would  whisper.  But  he  never  did.  He  advanced  to 
the  very  edge  of  everything,  paused,  and  retreated,  only  to  advance  once 
more.  His  treatment  of  a  mere  cold  in  the  head  was  worth  reading  him 
for.    To  the  trained  absorber  of  printed  words  he  was  an  acquisition  indeed. 

Perhaps  at  last  something  of  an  anodyne  does  come  to  lurk,  for  the 
omniverous  reader,  in  the  mere  black  upon  white  of  the  printed  page. 
And  perhaps,  like  other  anodynes,  this  one  may  have  its  danger.  Not, 
indeed,  the  too  easily  supposed  danger  of  a  deterioration  in  taste;  the 
omniverous  reader  is  no  more  likely  ever  to  prefer  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey 
to  Jane  Austen  than  the  inveterate  traveler  is  likely  to  prefer  a  day-coach 
to  a  private  car.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  general  effect  is  in  the  opposite 
direction.  He  who  travels  much  becomes  an  epicure  in  conveyances, 
hotels  and  scenery;  and  the  omniverous  reader  learns  to  know  at  a  glance 
just  how  bad  or  how  "possible"  the  literary  specimen  in  question  is 
going  to  be.  The  danger  to  which  I  refer  is  that  of  a  perhaps  exaggerated 
and  morbid  sense  of  the  enormous  mass  of  worthless  reading  matter 
published  and  presumably  read  every  year.  There  are  some  books  that 
the  omniverous  reader  almost  cannot  read, — not  any  such  as  I  have 
mentioned,  but  the  popular  "best  seller"  of  a  certain  sort,  now  or  of  the 
past.  It  is  not  the  omniverous  reader  who  makes  them  popular!  It  is 
the  only  truly  limited  reader — the  kind  that  cannot  for  his  life  enjoy 
anything  better,  anything  else;  who  is  bored  and  bewildered  by  anything 
but  the  cheap  current  thing — love  story,  historical  romance,  tale  of  high 
life;  it  simply  must  be  cheap. 

There  is  a  sort  of  pity  and  humane  regard  possible  for  the  people  who 
like  such  books;  but  the  omniverous  reader  develops  a  dangerous,  an 
unwholesome,  a  really  deadly  hatred  for  the  people  who  write  them. 

Elizabeth  T.  Daly,  1901. 
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Falling  Asleep 

The  stars  are  very  bright, 

The  night  is  very  cold, 
A  silken  drowsiness 

Has  wrapped  me  in  its  fold. 

And  all  my  waking  mind 

Is  like  a  dim-lit  town, 
Where  gentle,  dreamy  folk 

Go  softly  up  and  down. 

While  words  of  yesterday 

With  songs  of  long  ago 
Are  mingled  in  the  wind 

As  blended  perfumes  blow. 

And  ringing  far  away 

A  silver  chime  of  bells 
Now  faint  and  fainter  sounds, 

Now  clearly,  softly  swells. 

The  amber  lights  grow  dim 

Along  the  village  hill; 
The  bells  more  slowly  chime, 

The  little  wind  is  still. 

And  high  above  the  town, 

Across  the  misty  sky 
The  stars  of  sleep  come  out, 

The  clouds  of  dream  blow  by. 

Hilda  W.  Smith,  1910. 
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A  Labour  of  Love 

THE  late  afternoon  sun  fell  across  the  grass  and  mottled  the  flagging 
of  the  cloisters  where  the  young  monk  was  walking  up  and  down. 
He  had  walked  there,  telling  his  beads,  ever  since  the  Bishop  had 
begun  hearing  confessions, — so  Brother  Fidelis  whispered  to  Brother  Philip 
as  they  entered  the  cloisters  with  a  bowl  of  crumbs  for  the  pigeons.  The 
white  and  grey  birds  came  circling  down  from  the  roofs  with  a  great  flutter- 
ing and  flapping  of  wings,  crowding  and  jostling  hungrily. 

"They  don't  know  that  their  dinner  is  late  because  the  Bishop  is  here," 
said  Brother  Philip  with  a  smile  as  he  threw  a  handful  of  crumbs  to  the 
impatient  birds. 

Four  times  a  year  the  Bishop  arrived  at  the  isolated  monastery  of  St. 
Peter  Damiani,  if  the  pass  was  not  too  dangerous  with  snow  and  ice,  or 
the  heat  of  summer  too  great  on  the  dusty  roads.  He  would  hear  the 
confessions  of  the  little  community,  preach  them  a  sermon  on  the  flesh 
and  the  devil,  for  the  Bishop  was  fond  of  his  own  humor,  drink  a  tumbler 
of  their  best  wine,  swing  himself  into  his  broad  saddle,  and  be  off,  post- 
haste for  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  and  the  gay  city  in  which  he  lived. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Brother  Aloysius  now,  do  you  suppose?" 
whispered  Brother  Fidelis  looking  across  at  the  grey  figure  with  the  cowl 
drawn  across  his  head. 

The  other  shrugged.     "He  has  been  moody  of  late." 

"He  hasn't  been  to  the  scriptorium  all  day,"  whispered  Brother  Fidelis, 
as  they  lingered  to  watch  the  last  pigeon  pluming  himself,  and  he  motioned 
with  his  thumb  toward  the  eastern  turret  of  the  monastery. 

"No,  he  has  not,  and  only  yesterday  the  Abbot  said  that  he  wanted 
the  whole  book,  lettering  and  illuminating,  done  by  Candlemas  Day." 

Long  after  they  had  left,  the  young  monk  they  had  called  Aloysius 
continued  telling  his  beads.  For  months  he  had  fought  his  battle  and  now, 
thanks  be  to  God  and  to  his  good  patron  St.  Aloysius,  the  final  moment 
of  victory  was  at  hand.  It  all  dated  from  the  day,  months  ago,  when  the 
Abbot  had  selected  him  to  go  down  the  mountain  side  to  the  village  and 
buy  oil  and  figs  for  the  monastery.     The  morning  had  been  clear  and  blue 
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and  from  every  hollow  the  birds  were  singing  tender  uncertain  songs  of 
spring.  All  along  the  steep  trail  violets  and  little  white  wind-flowers  had 
looked  up  at  him,  and  once  a  mole  had  trundled  across  the  road  with  three 
soft  black  little  ones  close  beside  her.  In  the  fields  outside  the  village  the 
crops  were  showing  their  heads  in  faint  green  rows  above  the  fragrant  earth. 
Everything  was  young  and  alive;  he  had  whistled  merrily  as  he  jogged 
along,  tickling  his  little  grey  donkey  with  a  budding  twig.  And  then 
around  a  turn  in  the  road  they  had  met.  Halfway  up  the  bank  she  had 
stood,  her  hands  full  of  early  spring  flowers  and  the  wind  blowing  her 
petticoats  and  her  green  shawl  back  against  her  lithe  young  figure.  For 
a  moment  they  had  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  and  then  she  stammered 
" Benedicami,  Padre."  But  the  "Dominus  vobiscum"  had  stuck  in  Aloy- 
sius's  throat  and  he  could  only  look  at  her.  Finally,  crimson  cheeked,  she 
turned  away  her  face  and. he  had  dug  his  heels  into  the  donkey  and  gone 
on  unseeing.  Over  and  over  again  that  morning  in  the  village  he  had  no 
answer  for  the  oil-merchant  or  the  fig-vendor  but  stood  gazing  over  the 
square  with  a  far  look  in  his  eyes,  or  caught  his  breath,  at  the  approach  of 
a  slim  woman.  That  night  Aloysius  had  lain  on  his  pallet  looking  up 
through  the  narrow  window  at  the  dark  sky  and  seeing  again  the  young 
girl  with  spring  flowers  in  her  hands.  Deep  into  his  eyes  she  would  look 
and  then  her  lips  would  part:    "Benedicami,  Padre." 

The  sky  whitened  with  the  dawn  before  Aloysius  rose  from  his  knees. 
That  day  he  tried  to  occupy  himself  with  things  about  the  monastery, — 
with  the  pigeons,  with  filling  the  round  rush  baskets  that  stood  at  the  outer 
gate  that  held  bread  for  the  passing  beggar,  with  the  copy  Brother  Fidelis 
was  making  of  the  predella  in  the  main  altar.  From  early  morning  until 
late  in  the  evening  he  kept  busy,  weeding  the  garden  paths,  filling  the  great 
round  jars  with  oil  and  storing  them  in  the  lowest  cellars,  or  counting  the 
tall  wax  candles  for  the  high  altar.  This  continued  for  many  days.  But 
always  he  could  think  only  of  his  sin  in  having  felt  mortal  love.  He  had 
broken  his  most  sacred  vows.  In  penance  he  did  the  meanest  tasks  about 
the  monastery.  But  often,  as  he  drew  up  the  buckets  from  the  well  or 
scrubbed  the  flagging  of  the  refectory,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  girl's  face 
rose  before  him. 

He  felt  unworthy  to  stay  with  the  other  brothers;  his  fault  was  too 
great.  After  a  while  he  thought  that  the  monks  avoided  him  and  he  with- 
drew further  into  his  solitude.     He  absented  himself  from  the  refectory, 
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where  after  the  noon-day  meal,  Brother  Alexis  read  to  them  from  some 
book  supported  on  the  great  carved  rest,  the  holy  miracles  and  the  lives 
of  their  favorite  saints,  or  when  they  played  at  catch-ball  in  the  high  walled 
garden,  or  walked  two  by  two  along  its  paths.  At  last  the  Abbot  noticed 
his  absence  and  rebuked  him.  Aloysius  was  more  wretched  than  before. 
But  in  his  humility  had  come  the  realisation  that  God  was  offering  him 
a  way  to  pardon.  By  doing  what  was  hardest  he  might  atone.  He  knelt 
and  thanked  God  and  St.  Aloysius,  his  patron  saint  who  had  surely  inter- 
vened for  him;  that  noon  he  had  joined  the  brothers  after  their  meal. 

Gradually  companionship  and  the  routine  of  monastery  life  brought 
back  the  old  familiar  peace  and  Aloysius  realised  that  the  brothers  were 
as  kind  as  ever.  The  memory  of  that  spring  morning  was  with  him  less  and 
less,  and  he  no  longer  brooded  over  his  sin.  Only  he  had  waited  eagerly 
for  the  next  coming  of  the  Bishop  that  he  might  confess  all  to  his  ghostly 
father  and  receive  forgiveness. 

Aloysius  stumbled  out  of  the  confessional.  He  knew  then  the  Bishop 
thought  him  a  young  fool.  "In  all  faith,  a  grievous  sin  of  omission.  .  .  . 
Small  wonder  she  haunted  you!"  Would  the  words  ever  cease  to  sound 
in  his  ears!  Had  he  been  a  fool?  He  had  been  a  fool,  then,  to  confess. 
He  stopped  short  at  the  sacrilegious  thought. — It  was  the  devil's  work. 

After  evening  prayers  that  night  he  did  not  go  up  to  the  refectory 
with  the  others.  He  could  not  think  of  the  well-lighted  room  and  the  busy, 
placid  brothers.  He  slipped  out  of  the  little  gate  at  the  end  of  the  monastery 
court  and  took  the  path  leading  to  the  meadows.  Beneath  a  full  moon, 
shadows  blue  in  their  intensity  stretched  across  the  tall  silvered  grasses 
and  in  the  hollows  an  opalescent  mist  lay  close  to  the  ground.  But  it 
brought  him  no  peace.  She  was  everywhere,  everything.  The  young  wil- 
lows, swaying  gently  above  the  brook,  were  the  tender  green  of  her  shawl, 
the  white  of  her  throat  was  in  the  birches,  the  very  breeze  seemed  to  bring 
him  the  fragrance  of  spring  flowers. 

Aloysius  did  not  sleep  that  night,  nor  for  many  nights.  Though  he 
grew  worn  with  fasts  and  vigils  he  could  not  forget.  His  sin  oppressed 
him.  He  could  no  longer  pray.  It  seemed  that  God  had  deserted  him. 
And  then  one  day  he  came  to  know  with  horror,  that,  morning  after  morning, 
he  hurried  through  his  other  tasks  that  he  might  climb  the  turret  stair- 
case a  few  minutes  earlier.     There  in  the  high  room  he  was  undisturbed, 
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for  it  was  there  he  worked  at  his  illuminating.  Of  late  the  work  had  gone 
slowly  for  he  spent  much  time  gazing  out  through  the  leaded  panes  to  where 
the  road  twisted  down  to  the  valley.  Again  and  again  he  had  vowed  he 
would  not  look, — "  pater  noster,  qui  es  in  coelis  .  .  . ", — but  his  hand  would 
tremble  and  he  would  have  to  lay  down  his  brush.  This  day  after  closing 
the  door- behind  him  he  lifted  the  press  off  the  pile  of  parchment  sheets 
and  examined  them  carefully,  one  by  one.  Yes,  they  were  finished.  Each 
page  was  perfect  with  its  careful  lettering  and  its  uniform  margin  of 
scrolls  or  twisting  vines.  The  capital  letters  were  wrought  in  quaint 
design,  no  two  alike,  and  rich  in  colors  and  gold  leaf.  The  book  was  done — 
except  to  bind  in  the  leaves,  and  fill  in  the  great  circle  that  was  traced  on 
the  first  page. 

Aloysius  gathered  up  the  sheets  all  but  the  title  page,  and  put  them 
again  beneath  the  press.  Then  carefully  he  ranged  his  tools,  pans  of  rich 
colors,  the  squat  jug  that  held  oil,  long  handled  brushes  and  short  brushes 
flat  and  wide,  a  curious  instrument  of  smooth  ivory,  and  the  low  dishes  for 
preparing  gold  and  silver  leaf.  Then  he  began.  He  did  not  stop  even 
when  the  Angelus  sounded  but  bent  low  over  the  parchment,  laying  on 
the  colors  swiftly  and  deftly.  The  shadows  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
gathered  as  he  worked,  and  grew  longer  and  deeper.  When  at  last  he  laid 
down  his  brushes,  the  turret  room  was  in  darkness,  except  for  a  circle  of 
light  from  the  two  rush  lamps  on  the  broad  table.  Softly  he  lifted  the 
heavy  press  from  the  leaves  of  parchment.  They  lay  white  and  smooth, 
wonderful  with  traceries  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  their  gorgeous  illumi- 
nated capitals, — the  lettering  itself  not  less  fair  to  look  upon  than  the 
intricate  margins.  Aloysius  gathered  them  up  and  began  fitting  them 
into  the  covers  of  white  vellum  that  he  had  made,  running  in  and  out  and 
across  the  blue  lacings  that  bound  the  book  together.  And  he  resolved  to 
lay  the  book  on  the  altar  that  night,  for  the  Abbot  had  said :  "  There  will 
be  rejoicing  in  heaven,  too,  over  this,  our  tribute  to  our  Blessed  Lady. 
And  when  you  have  finished,  Brother  Aloysius,  you  may  bind  in  the  leaves 
and  then  bear  it  to  the  chapel,  for  it  is  fitting  that  the  eyes  of  Heaven  see 
it  first.  And  before  matins  I,  myself,  will  bear  it  from  the  altar  to  its  place 
of  honour  in  the  library  of  our  monastery."  He  worked  slowly  and  with 
infinite  care  until  every  leaf  was  in  its  place, — every  leaf  but  one.  Then 
he  took  up  the  sheet  of  parchment  he  had  finished.  By  the  flickering  light 
he  looked  at  it  again.     Out  of  the  wide  circle  beneath  the  lettered  title, 
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out  from  her  golden  halo,  the  figure  of  the  young  Madonna  leaned  most 
graciously.  But  the  shawl  of  the  Virgin  was  green,  not  blue,  and  in  her 
outstretched  arms  she  held,  not  the  Babe,  but  spring  flowers  .  .  .  He  could 
destroy  it  even  now;  his  hand  caught  at  the  sheet.  No  one  would  know — 
on  earth. — With  quick  fingers  and  averted  eyes  he  bound  in  the  sheet. 
With  wide  bright  eyes  Brother  Aloysius  crossed  the  room,  the  book 
pressed  close  against  his  breast.  Very  quietly  he  went  down  the  hall  and 
through  the  chill  and  deserted  refectory  to  the  chapel.  The  light  burning  in 
the  lamp  before  the  altar  nickered  in  the  draught  as  Aloysius  opened  the 
door.  The  chapel  lay  shadowy  and  still  and  the  moonlight  caused  the  saints 
in  the  tall  arched  windows  to  cast  long  shadows  on  the  floor  far  beneath 
them.  The  young  monk  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left;  mechan- 
ically he  made  his  genuflection  and  then  mounted  the  steps  and  laid  the 
book  upon  the  high  altar.  For  a  moment  he  stood  still  looking  down  upon 
it;  then  quickly  he  turned  back  the  cover  to  the  title  page.  In  an  agony 
of  spirit  Aloysius  cast  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

At  the  obscure  monastery  of  St.  Peter  Damiani  they  show  with  great 
pride  a  wonderful  "Life  of  Mary,  Virgin," — exquisite  with  illuminating 
done  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  pages  are  wonderfully  wrought  and 
connoisseurs  have  tried  again  and  again  to  purchase  it.  But  the  monks 
will  not  part  with  it.  There  is  a  legend  connected  with  the  book, — how  a 
young  monk  spent  many,  many  months  doing  with  infinite  care  this  labour 
of  love.  And  so  whole  heartedly  did  he  work,  and  so  excellently  did  he 
succeed, — and  truly  it  is  a  marvelous  masterpiece  even  of  thirteenth  century 
work — that  on  the  very  night  of  the  day  it  was  finished  the  good  God 
called  him  to  his  reward.  He  was  found  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  on 
which  he  had  laid  the  book  in  dedication.  And  moreover  a  miracle 
accompanied  his  death,  for  near  the  body  of  the  young  monk  and  over  the 
altar  upon  which  the  book  lay  open  at  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  were  scat- 
tered spring  flowers.  And  this  took  place  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The 
tale  is  pleasant  to  believe,  and  certainly  some  of  the  tenderness  of  spring 
seems  to  be  about  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  that  forms  the  title  page — a 
rarely  exquisite  Madonna  leaning  graciously  out  from  her  background  of 
gold.  Her  robes  fall  in  soft  folds  of  tenderest  blue,  and  she  looks  down 
with  a  wistfulness  and  understanding  at  the  lovely  Babe  she  holds  in  her 
extended  arms.  Monica  Barry  O'Shea,  1917. 
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"The  Desire  of  the  Moth  for  the  Light" 

There  is  a  haunting  legend  of  dead  time 

Of  one  who  in  the  far-off  Indian  clime 

For  some  great  service  rendered  to  a  god 

Gained  that  the  feet  of  his  desire  were  shod 

With  swift  success;  he  wanted  one  sole  thing, — 

To  look  into  the  eyes  bewildering 

Of  that  great  lady  Beauty  whose  blown  hair 

He  had  caught  glimpses  of,  swift  fluttering  where 

The  black  boughs  bend,  in  wind  of  early  spring 

Against  the  blue, — unto  whose  garments  cling 

Soft  flowers  dew-besprent,  whose  passing  feet 

Fall  with  the  rain,  soft,  silver-sandalled,  fleet; — 

Yet  may  men  never  gaze  full-faced  upon 

That  beauty  whom  to  glimpse  is  to  grow  wan 

With  wonder  and  desire, — yet  did  this  man 

Gain  his  whole  wish  and  his  hot  eyes  began 

To  yearn  into  the  great  blue  eyes  of  Shri 

Till  sense  and  soul  were  lost,  drawn  utterly 

As  dew  into  the  petals  of  the  vast 

Blue  lotus  of  the  world,  and  his  life  passed 

Into  the  immense  insatiable  blue  sea 

Of  timeless,  changeless,  formless  world-beauty  .  .  . 

And  his  dead  body  lay  in  mountain  snow. 


This  man  (the  legend  says  the  gods  willed  so) 

Was  born  again, — and  sought  always  in  vain 

Through  great  fair  cities  of  the  populous  plain, 

At  night  under  the  vast  blue  desert  sky, 

And  in  the  depths  of  woods  where  black  pools  lie, 

In  beauty  of  the  sunset  and  the  sea, 

On  hills  amid  the  storm's  high  revelry; 
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In  known  and  unknown  places  of  the  earth 
He  sought  what  he  had  seen  in  former  birth. 
And  with  the  years  unsatisfied,  self-fed, 
Desire  grew  and  he  was  steadfast,  led 
From  this  and  that,  with  eager  hope  to  gain 
That  which  must  be  the  end  of  joy  and  pain. 

Helen  B.  Chapin,  1915. 


Disillusionment 

I  wonder  if  you  knew,  and  kept  from  me 
This  supreme  pain  I  never  thought  to  know. 
— Under  the  very  shadow  of  Love's  wings 

I  could  not  rest  content,  fearing  his  sudden  flight; 
And,  when  the  end  came,  I  saw  once-loved  things 
Emptied  of  all  their  joy,  and  wistful  new  delight 
Denied  by  old,  regretful  memory. — ■ 
I  never  dreamed  regret  itself  would  go. 

Lois  E.  Sandison,  1916. 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


You  Are  Fire  Eaters 

Not  a  mere  blowing  flame — 
A  clinking  ash,  I  feel — with  shame, 
At  malendeavor  in  your  service. 

But  as  Jehoshaphat  said  on  that  occasion  in 
Old  Testament  history, 

"The  battle  is  not  mine," 
And  strategy  laid  down — in  fine 
Surrender,  may  be  conquest. 

Marianne  Moore,  1909. 
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The  Sonnets  of  Wilfred  Scawen  Blunt 

NO  sight  is  more  sickening  or,  unfortunately,  more  common  than 
to  see  the  work  of  the  young  man  undone  or  repudiated  by 
the  old.  Surely  the  same  odium  should  attach  to  recantation  after 
sixty  as  does  to  heterodoxy  in  the  twenties.  But  acquiescence  is  made 
miserably  easy  for  the  aged,  and  platitudes  which  would  be  considered 
puerile  from  the  lips  of  a  youth  are  hailed  as  the  tempered  wisdom  of 
the  sage.  Wilfred  Scawen  Blunt,  in  the  seventy-odd  years  of  his  life,  has 
written  enough  verse  to  fill  two  substantial  books,  but  he  has  never  written 
anything  so  eminently  satisfactory  as  his  introduction  to  these  volumes. 
It  might  seem  but  poor  praise  of  a  confirmed  writer  of  verse  to  lay 
primary  emphasis  upon  two  pages  of  prose  written  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three;  and  yet  such  recognition  is  by  far  the  most  adequate  comment  on 
the  poet.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  exclaiming:  "A  delight- 
ful old  man!"  for  his  vigor  is  astonishing,  and  it  is  a  singular  pleasure  to 
hear  him  speak  of  making  a  complete  edition  of  his  work,  including  what 
was  at  one  time  "rigorously  censored"  as  "a  point  of  honour."  Delight- 
ful to  read:  "In  issuing,  thirty  years  ago,  the  fourth  edition  of  my 
Sonnets  of  Proteus,  I  wrote :  '  No  life  is  perfect  that  has  not  been  lived — 
youth  in  feeling — manhood  in  battle — and  old  age  in  meditation.  Again, 
no  life  is  perfect  that  is  not  sincere.'  "  And  the  final  asseveration:  "With 
this  I  am  content  to  close  my  account  with  my  activities  of  verse,  repeat- 
ing what  I  said  long  ago  about  the  'Age  of  Meditation,'  which  is  all  now 
left  for  me  of  a  strenuous  and,  on  the  whole,  singularly  happy  life."  This 
is  excellent  writing — brief,  clear,  and  sensible.  It  has  the  identical  tone 
of  Blunt's  earlier  religious  and  political  protestations,  and  it  reveals  the 
characteristic  temper  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  sonnets. 

He  was  what  might  be  termed  the  thoughtful  man  of  action;  but 
the  man  who  in  most  cases  acted  first  and  thought  afterwards,  rather 
after  the  manner  of  women.  Therefore  his  sonnets  include  explanation, 
justification,  and  reminiscence.  They  are  the  souvenirs  of  a  man  who 
has  lived  strenuously — to  use  his  own  word — and  who  is  determined  to 
dodge  nothing  that  he  has  let  himself  in  for.     Blunt  could  do  a  number 
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of  things, — he  hid  none  of  his  talents,- — and  among  these  he  could  write 
verse,  especially  sonnets,  with  an  extraordinary  facility.  I  had  almost 
written  "an  unfortunate  facility,"  and  I  would  try  to  justify  that  adjec- 
tive by  a  reference  to  Ernest  Dowson — or  even  Rupert  Brooke — and  by 
the  suggestion  that  perhaps  the  less  work  a  minor  poet  does,  the  greater 
his  claim  on  our  susceptibility.  But  the  facility  of  Blunt  is,  after  all, 
an  inseparable  adjunct  to  his  talent,  including  in  his  subject-matter  an 
enormous  number  of  ideas  and  emotional  reactions  and  operating  against 
reticence  and  selection;  the  while  restrained  by  the  sonnet  form  from 
lapsing  into  over- volubility.  It  is  significant  thatBlunt's  dictum  on  living 
should  stress  personal  sincerity — inevitable,  of  course,  in  a  man  who  finds 
expression  both  easy  and  consoling,  and  self-revelation  the  natural  con- 
sequence upon  an  inability  to  form  sheer  abstractions. 

Nothing  about  the  sonnets  needs  more  emphasis  than  this  very 
quality  of  immediateness ;  each  is  the  definite  result  of  a  particular  expe- 
rience, vivid  in  the  memory,  and  operated  upon  by  a  mind  which  moves 
swiftly  to  dispose  of  it  by  expressi  on.  The  reader  looks  not  unreasonably 
for  autobiography,  and  finds  it — the  tale  of  two  loves  and  of  some  political 
and  religious  opinions.  The  love  story  is  not  uncommon;  sufficiently 
"romantic"  in  the  popular  sense,  and  sufficiently  explicit,  especially  in 
the  sonnet  series  Esther,  where  it  is  given  the  narrative  form.  This  narra- 
tive, taken  together  with  the  Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus,  forms  the  basis  of 
Blunt's  claim  to  the  title  of  love  poet,  accorded  him  by  Lord  Lytton,  his 
nearest  friend,  in  a  review  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  November,  1881. 
In  recognition  of  what  I  have  tried  to  show  is  the  most  essential  quality 
of  the  sonnets,  he  says:  "They  have  wit  as  well  as  passion,"  and  further 
defines  "wit"  as  the  "form  in  which  the  experience  of  the  man  of  the 
world  is  registered  by  the  imagination  of  the  man  of  sentiment."  A 
clumsy  statement,  the  vagueness  of  which  is  doubtless  due  to  an  instinc- 
tive Anglo-Saxon  disapproval  of  the  temper  which  does  not  shrink  from 
making  literary  capital  out  of  experience.  This  is,  in  a  sense,  what  Blunt 
did;  but  I  would  have  no  one  confuse  his  lack  of  reticence — so  closely 
allied  with  technical  facility — with  that  more  positive  quality  of  syste- 
matic and  deliberate  self-revelation.  Blunt  does  not  lack  "delicacy," 
but  merely  the  aggravated  form  of  it  which  shows  itself  in  secretiveness 
and  self-importance.  He  is  modestly  aware  of  the  universality  of  his 
emotions.    His  passion  for  Manon  is,  for  instance,  every  man's  experience, 
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and  his  reactions  to  it  are  as  normal  as  they  could  well  be.  His  com- 
plaints are  neither  so  passionate  nor  so  poignant  as  those  of  Ernest  Dowson. 
Never  are  we  confronted  with  the  voluptuous  agony  of  Cynera,  where  we 
feel  the  poet's  consciousness  emerging,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  complexities 
of  passion  into  the  simplicity  of  poetry.  In  no  instance  do  Blunt's  love 
poems  attain  this  immortal  perfection;  his  is  the  song  of  Marsyas,  in  bonds 
to  mortality.  Never  does  he  transcend  his  age  or  sex  or  status,  and  by 
this  token  we  feel  with  him  a  pleasurable  familiarity.  Not  a  "love  poet," 
but  a  metricist  of  a  high  order,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  candid  com- 
mentator on  some  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  life.  In  the  lone  first 
episode  we  emphatically  do  not  find  what  Lytton  would  have  us  believe 
to  be  "a  fervid  chronicle  of  the  dramatic  struggle  between  love  and  life, 
between  a  man's  passions  and  his  will  ...  a  man  contending  with  a 
strong  passion  for  an  object  which  he  knows  to  be  unworthy."  The 
Manon  and  Esther  sonnets  are  the  record  of  the  most  intense  period  of 
Blunt's  lifetime,  in  which  he  was  obviously  terribly  happy  and  terribly 
unhappy;  they  are  a  record  which  is  fairly  typical  and  comprehensible. 
I  would  merely  point  out  in  passing  that  the  emotion  which  lies  behind 
such  sonnets  as  //  /  Had  Chosen  Thee  and  On  Her  Vanity  is  no  intrinsic 
scorn  but  the  jealousy  of  the  chosen  lover.  In  the  second  love  affair, 
Juliet,  we  see  Blunt  confronted  with  the  embarrassing  task  of  proving 
to  the  second  lady  that  he  loves  her  fully  as  much,  if  "not  quite  in  the 
same  way,"  as  he  loved  the  first — a  typically  masculine  rather  than  poetic 
task.  But  Blunt's  literary  audacity  is  equal  to  the  consequences  of  his 
former  conduct — or  rather,  of  his  former  frankness.  He  is  consistent, 
well-intentioned,  and  sincere.  We  see  him  older  now,  acting  somewhat 
less  hastily,  and  explaining  himself  somewhat  more  laboriously.  Here 
too  is  every  man's  experience;  and  so  on  ever  and  always  with  Blunt — 
a  charming  man  who  presents  us  with  his  autobiography  frankly  but 
never  conceitedly;  a  man  who  acted  before  he  thought,  and  solaced  him- 
self with  sonnets. 

Margaret  Louise  Loudon,  1916. 
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College  Themes 


UPON  INAUGURATING  A  CAREER 
OF  CULTURE 
I  have  read  ten  pages  of  The  Ring 
and  the  Book,  and  I  am  filled  with  a  sense 
of  virtuous  achievement.  The  Ring  and 
the  Book  is  only  three  times  as  long  as 
Paradise  Lost;  at  the  rate  of  ten  pages  a 
day,  it  will  take  little  more  than  two 
months  to  complete  the  poem.  When  I 
have  finished  Browning's  masterpiece,  I 
shall  begin  upon  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott, 
and  after  that  I  shall  take  up  Gibbon's 
Rome.  Beyond  this,  I  have  not  made 
any  definite  plan;  perhaps  Carlyle's  Fred- 
erick the  Great  could  be  used  as  a  stop 
gap  until  I  arrange  an  exact  course.  The 
years  lengthen  out  before  me,  long 
stretches  of  solid  attainments.  I  have 
never  before  enjoyed  such  a  sense  of  order, 
of  a  lifetime  profitably  filled.  I  shall  be 
a  cultivated  woman.  There  are  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  pages  of  The 
Ring  and  the  Book  still  to  read. 

Margaret  Haskell,  1916. 
{Daily  Themes) 


THE  ACTION  OF  THE  GREEKS 
Stevenson,  in  Aes  Triplex,  has  said 
that  it  is  better  to  live  like  a  spendthrift 
than  to  waste  one's  life  like  a  miser. 
And  surely  this  was  the  sentiment  of  the 
Greeks.  Take  Odysseus,  King  of  Ithaca, 
worth  twenty  men  of  modern  times. 
What  royal  spendthrift  knew  better  how 
to  squander  in  glorious  action  every 
moment  of  his  life?  Doomed  as  punish- 
ment for  an  evil  deed  to  voyage,  a  wan- 


derer, over  all  the  seas  of  Greece,  this 
man  of  many  counsels,  no  introspective 
Hamlet,  did  not  stop  to  soliloquize  on 
the  inevitableness  of  fate.  He  took  the 
world  as  he  found  it,  and  he  had  the  audac- 
ity to  enjoy  its  hardships;  to  set  up  an 
affaire  du  coeur  with  Circe;  and,  man  of 
the  moment  that  he  was,  to  be  ready  at 
the  slightest  notice  to  defy  the  gods,  or, 
with  his  hyacinthine  locks,  to  break  a 
maiden's  heart.  No  inhibition  here! 
No  modern  introspection.  These  ancient 
Greeks  knew  well  how  to  defy  the  powers 
that  be,  to  set  at  nought  the  decrees  of 
Zeus  and  Poseidon,  and  in  the  very  face 
of  destiny  to  waste  their  lives  in  living. 
Heroes  worthy  to  "adorn  a  tale,"  or 
"point  a  moral"  to  the  careful  men  of 
modern  times,  they  lived  their  glorious, 
care-free  existence,  and  in  the  midst  of 
battle  met  their  crashing  fates,  and  their 
mighty  fives  were  rounded,  not  with  sleep, 
but  with  tales  of  prowess,  and  with  songs 
of  triumph,  and  with  tumult  of  the 
Grecian  funeral  games. 

Jessie  Mebane,  1918. 
(First  Year  Composition) 


SANTA  CLAUS 
The  Salvation  Army  man  stood  motion- 
less at  the  corner  with  the  wind  sweeping 
around  him  in  sudden  gusts  and  eddies. 
It  lifted  the  fine  snow  from  the  street  and 
blew  it  about  him,  occasionally  it  flapped 
a  bit  of  torn  newspaper  against  his  high 
cracked  boots,  and  then,  snatching  it 
away,    sent    it    helter-skelter    along    the 
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gutter.  The  skirt  of  his  faded  red  tunic 
blew  about  his  thin  legs.  The  suit  was 
worn  and  patched,  and  hung  in  limp 
folds  from  his  stooped  shoulders.  There 
was  no  jauntiness  in  the  tasseled  cap 
above  the  tired  face,  half  framed  by  a 
scant  and  draggled  false  beard.  Before 
him  on  a  camp-stool  lay  an  open  cigar- 
box  with  a  few  pieces  of  silver  in  it.  The 
fat  red  lettering  of  the  placard  that  topped 
his  standard  and  its  holly-wreathed 
message  "Christmas  Cheer  To  All"  gave 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  travesty. 

Monica  Barry  O'Shea,  1917. 
(Daily  Themes) 


AUTUMN  MORNING 
The  space  of  a  night  had  done  the  work. 
The  sunset  had  lingered  on  the  gracious 
colors  of  a  mellow  decay;  morning  showed 
the  world  full  of  a  cold  tumult  of  prepara- 
tion. A  flying  wrack  of  clouds  strewed 
the  wintry  sky,  so  that  the  pale  sunlight 
gleamed,  shifted,  and  was  gone.  Against 
the  cheerless  reality  of  such  a  heaven,  the 
maples,  a  long,  straining  line  battling 
with  the  wind,  no  longer  hid  the  season's 
ravages.  Below,  on  the  lawn,  the  leaves 
drove  up  the  slope  in  the  desolate  swift- 
ness of  their  last  march.  Autumn  had 
been  blown  away  like  a  breath. 

Mary  B.  Kolars. 
(Daily  Themes) 


SAVONAROLA 
A  marble  head  of  Savonarola  is  set, 
curiously  enough,  in  the  gallery  on  the 
platform  in  the  Bryn  Mawr  Chapel.  Is 
it  because  there  was  no  room  for  him 
down  stairs,  or  did  some  one  who  saw  the 
incongruity  of  associating  him  with  the 
Greek  scholars  whose  books  he  burned 
put  him  up  there  out  of  the  way,  or  was  it 


a  trick  of  Fate  that  set  the  stern  fanatic 
to  look  down  upon  gatherings  of  broad- 
minded,  strong-minded,  tolerant  young 
women  of  whom  he  would  strenuously 
have  disapproved?  Fanatical  destroyer 
of  the  beauties  of  the  Renaissance,  you 
should  find  solace  in  the  ugliness  of  the 
room  which  you  survey.  Martyr  of 
Christ,  what  do  you  think  of  us  tonight 
who  worship  in  our  own  fashion,  without 
dogma  or  creed,  the  Christ  you  served? 
And  what  do  you  think  —  scourge  of 
worldly  vanities — when  you  look  down 
upon  us  quibbling  over  how  and  when 
and  where  the  women  of  Bryn  Mawr 
shall  smoke? 

E.  Buckner  Kirk,  1916. 
[Daily  Themes) 


SIDNEY'S   DEFENSE  AND   THE 
SPECTRUM 

Sidney's  Defense  of  Poesy,  I  have  dis- 
covered, forms  the  basis  of  Bryn  Mawr 
English.  We  read  it,  study  it,  criticise 
it,  argue  with  it,  even  write  themes  on  it. 
Each  time  I  go  over  it  I  make  notes  along 
the  margin  of  my  book.  For  Required 
English  Literature  and  Composition  I 
used  red  and  blue  ink.  Last  year,  when 
I  studied  the  book  three  times,  I  chose 
three  other  colors  of  crayon  that  I  might 
distinguish  the  points  of  view  of  the 
different  courses.  When  you  review  the 
same  book  for  three  examinations  in  one 
week,  you  must  know  positively  whether 
the  notes  you  refer  to  are  critical, 
poetical,  or  argumentative — and  what 
better  method  of  obtaining  certainty 
could  you  find  than  my  device,  especially 
if  you  make  a  color-index  on  the  fly-leaf? 
I  began  this  semester  with  just  one 
color  of  the  spectrum  left.  Daily  Themes, 
English  Drama  or  First  Year  English  I 
feel  sure,  will  call  for  that.      In  future 
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English  courses  I  shall  have  to  combine 
the  colors.  But  how  shall  I  combine 
them?  Shall  I  express  the  Chaucerian 
aspect  of  the  Defense  in  composition — 
poetical  colors,  poetical-argumentative 
colors,  dramatic-critical,  or  which  other  of 
the  fifteen  combinations?  Shall  I  make  a 
narrative  point  of  view  poetical-dramatic 
or  what?  And  what  colors  will  best  suit 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Middle  English,  and 
the  Romantic  views?  How  shall  I  decide? 
Oh,  if  there  were  only  ten  colors  in  the 
rainbow! 

Amy  K.  MacMasler,  1917. 
(Daily  Themes) 


THE   MIRACLE   THAT   FAILED 

I  was  thirteen  when  it  happened.  One 
morning  when  I  arrived  at  the  convent 
I  found  everyone  in  deepest  sadness,  for 
Anne  Marie  was  very  ill — Anne  Marie  of 
the  unfailing  cheerfulness,  Anne  Marie  of 
the  lovely  brown  e3Tes. 

Lessons  were  conducted  just  the  same 
as  ever,  and  I  can  see  the  bare,  white 
walls  of  the  classroom  now,  the  only 
color  the  blue  bit  of  Mediterranean 
through  the  windows.  I  can  see  the 
girls  in  their  stuffy  blue  serge  dresses 
that  bunched  around  the  waist,  and  their 
prim  little  white  aprons.  And  I  remem- 
ber that  Germaine  who  sat  next  to  me 
at  the  long  bench  had  the  "Cordon  bleu," 
which  meant  that  she  had  had  "A"  in  all 
her  lessons  for  the  past  week.  La  Mere 
Steyert  was  hearing  us  in  our  grammar 
lesson,  when  Mere  Polonard  came  in 
and  spoke  to  her.  Then  Mere  Steyert 
leaned  over  her  pulpit-like  desk  and  said 
in  a  very  gentle  voice: 

"Ecoutez,  mes  enfants,  you  know  well 
that  pauvre  petite  Anne  Marie  is  very 
ill;  so  now  the  Mother  Superior  is  going 
to  carry  le  bon  Dieu  to  her,  and  we  will 


all  pray  as  it  passes,  that  a  miracle  may 
be  wrought  and  that  Anne  Marie  may  get 
well." 

A  few  moments  later  we  heard  a  little 
bell  tinkling,  and  we  all  knelt;  then  the 
slipping  shuffle  of  footsteps  passed  the 
door;  le  bon  Dieu  was  being  carried  past. 
We  prayed  with  all  our  childish  fervour 
for  a  miracle  for  Anne  Marie. 

I  remember  a  feeling  of  security  that 
Anne  Marie  would  get  well;  we  had 
prayed  so  earnestly.  Surely  le  bon  Dieu 
would  work  a  miracle. 

The  next  morning  I  walked  up  the 
hill  to  Nazareth  with  a  light  heart,  for 
Anne  Marie  would  be  well,  perhaps  she 
might  even  be  down.  It  was  a  wonderful 
day  and  still,  when  I  shut  my  eyes  I 
can  see  the  blue  of  the  sea  and  sky,  the 
soft,  grey  green  of  the  olive  trees,  and  I 
can  feel  the  sunshine  and  smell  the  euca- 
lyptus. 

So,  joyous,  I  entered  the  white  coolness 
of  the  convent.  On  the  stairs  Germaine 
met  me;  she  threw  her  arms  around  my 
neck  and  wept  bitterly: 

"Anne  Marie  est  morte,  Jeanne,  elle 
est  morte." 

M.  Janet  Pauling,  1917. 
(Daily  Themes) 

Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


A   TOY 


There  was  the  usual  crowd  of  tired 
Christmas  shoppers,  the  usual  array  of 
shoddy  toys.  I  turned  away  from  the 
long  rows  of  fuzzy-haired  smiling  dolls, 
the  ragged  bulgy-eyed  teddy  bears,  and 
the  glaring  red  and  green  mechanical 
toj's.  Then  I  saw  the  little  boat.  It  lay 
on  its  side  at  one  end  of  the  counter  just 
where  the  last  shopper  had  thrown  it 
when  she  found  that  there  was  a  wide 
crack   across    its    stern — a   clumsy,    flat- 
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bottomed  little  boat,  painted  a  dull 
brown,  with  a  reddish  brown  sail.  Just 
such  a  boat  as  one  sees  in  Sorrento 
coming  in  across  the  bay  against  the 
Italian  sunset,  or  dtawn  up  on  the  sand, 
with  an  old  fisherman  leaning  near,  sing- 
ing as  he  mends  his  nets. 

"Have  you  one  that  isn't  broken?" 
I  asked  the  shop  girl. 

She  disappeared  and  as  I  waited,  I 
looked  at  the  old  man  who  stood  beside 
me.  He  wore  a  shabby  brown  suit  and 
a  striped  woolen  cap.  A  red  handker- 
chief was  tied  around  his  swarthy  neck; 
and  his  dark  melancholy  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  little  red-sailed  fishing  boat. 

"We  have  no  other,  but  you  can  have 
this  one  for  ten  cents  because  it's  broken," 
said  the  returning  shop  girl. 

With    an    exclamation,    the    old    man 
pulled   out   a   shabby   black   purse   and 
fumbled  with  the  clasp.     I  moved  away. 
Sarah  Hinde,  1917. 
(Daily  Themes) 


A  BIBELOT 

I  saw  her  first  in  my  dreams,  slender 
and  lithe,  with  her  scarf  blowing  from  her 
in  long  primrose  folds.  Sometimes  I 
would  meet  her  night  after  night,  and  then 
a  month  or  more  might  go  before  she  came 
again,  swift  moving,  into  my  conscious- 
ness. That  was  her  magic,  the  motion 
of  her.  Sometimes  she  came  running 
before  the  wind  down  long  arches  of  my 
dreams,  again,  unheralded,  she  fluttered 
by, — a  half-glimpse  of  her  long  eyes,  her 
white  arms  through  her  veil.  Always 
she  eluded  me;  a  moment,  and  she  was 
gone — too  swiftly  to  be  pursued.  Then 
one  day  I  found  her.  Back  in  the  far 
corner  of  a  Persian  shop,  half  hidden  by 
great  iron  hinges  that  leaned  across  the 
shelf,  she  was  dancing.     One  arm  curved 


back  above  her  head,  a  long  slim  leg  with 
its  arched  foot  outstretched,  she  was 
thrown  back  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  dance. 
Her  primrose  veil  fluttered  behind  her, 
revealing  each  lovely  curve  and  line.  So 
Time  had  claimed  her,  and  so  she  stands 
now,  wonderful  and  fair,  upon  my  desk, — 
the  little  dancing  girl  of  Tanagra. 

Monica  Barry  O'Shea,  1917. 
(Daily  Themes) 


LOTTERY 

"The  senor  on  horseback  hath  bought 
the  Spiritu  Sancta.  See,  this  money 
hath  he  given  me."  Pedro  proudly  dis- 
played a  silver  dollar  to  his  wife.  "Now 
shall  I  buy  a  lottery  ticket." 

"Ah,  but  Pedro,"  she  sighed,  "I  have 
little  faith.  And  there  are  many  things 
we  need.  If  my  children's  father  did  but 
work " 

Pedro,  in  joyful  contemplation  of  his 
future  bliss,  let  the  last  remark  pass 
unheeded. 

"I  go  now  to  buy  the  ticket  of  the 
numbers  which  my  dream  last  night 
betokened.  Do  thou  mind  the  garden." 
With  this  farewell  he  turned  and  ambled 
lazily  down  the  road  which  led  to  Panama 
City. 

His  wife  looked  after  him  wearily. 
Then  she  turned  with  despair  to  their 
miserable  dwelling  place.  The  little 
shack  leaned  far  to  one  side.  The  next 
big  wind  would  doubtless  blow  it  over. 
Therefore  Maria  spent  the  day  making 
props  to  hold  it  up,  out  of  young  trees 
which  she  laboriously  cut  down. 

It  was  late  when  Pedro  returned,  as 
he  had  waited  until  there  had  been  a 
chance  for  him  to  ride  the  long  way 
back.  Triumphantly  he  waved  hia  lot- 
tery ticket. 

"Soon  shall  we  be  rich,  and  no  longer 
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live  in  this  vile  hole.  We  shall  ride,  too, 
upon  the  lightning  train  of  iron.  But 
I  have  a  great  hunger.  Que  perezosa 
estas!  Am  I  to  have  naught  to  eat  after 
all  I  have  done  for  thee?" 

Maria,  taught  of  long  experience,  said 
nothing,  but  brought  him  his  supper, 
which  he  ate  at  leisure,  talking  the  while 
of  what  he  would  do  with  all  his  money. 

Sunday,  when  the  regular  time  for  the 
weekly  lottery  drawing  came  around, 
Pedro  rose  with  the  dawn,  and  departed 
wreathed  in  smiles.  He  almost  hurried 
in  his  eagerness,  a  thing  that  he  had  never 
been  known  to  do  before. 

Crowds  had  already  begun  to  gather 
in  the  Plaza  before  the  Lottery  Office. 
Chattering,  gesticulating  natives,  ragged 
old  women  trying  to  get  rid  of  their  last 
tickets,  Spaniards,  Americans,  uniformed 
Army  and  Navy  officers,  Panamanian 
government  officials;  the  merely  curious 
as  well  as  the  actually  interested  had 
assembled  to  watch  the  drawing. 

Pedro  peered  at  his  ticket,  number 
99887.  Of  a  sudden,  silence  fell.  Pedro, 
from  his  post  by  the  wide  open  doors, 
saw  the  drawing  begin.  A  small  girl  was 
selected  from  the  waiting  throng  and 
placed  by  an  official  on  a  table.  She 
put  her  hand  in  a  great  bowl  and  drew 
forth  a  ball.  It  showed  a  nine.  So  did 
the  second  ball,  drawn  in  like  manner. 
Pedro  held  his  breath.  The  third  num- 
ber was  an  eight.  Pedro  began  praying 
aloud  to  the  Virgin,  but  was  instantly 
hushed  by  the  throng. 

"Ten  thousand  curses.  They  have 
spoiled  it  all  because  they  will  not  let 
me  pray,"  he  muttered,  and  so  it  seemed, 
for  the  next  two  numbers  were  a  five  and 
a  two.  Even  so,  Pedro  had  won  fifteen 
dollars  silver  from  the  first  three  numbers, 
which  were  right.     He  hastened  to  pre- 


sent his  ticket.  The  money  was  given 
to  him  in  silver,  which  he  tied  up  in  hi3 
bandana  handkerchief. 

"Now  am  I  a  rich  man,"  he  said 
exultantly,  to  his  neighbor.  "I  shall  ride 
upon  the  railway  train  and  buy  a  horse. 
It  is  well  to  be  rich." 

All  day  he  wandered  about  town  from 
drinking  hall  to  drinking  hall,  that  all 
his  friends  might  see  him  in  his  affluence, 
but  he  was  careful  to  spend  sparingly. 

When  at  last  Pedro  started  unsteadily 
for  home  it  was  nearly  midnight.  He 
was  not  far  on  his  way  when  he  was  set 
upon  by  two  men;  his  money  was  wrested 
from  him,  and  he  was  left  dazed  and  be- 
wildered on  the  road.  When  he  had 
collected  his  scattered  wits,  lifting  up 
his  voice  in  lamentation,  he  dejectedly 
resumed  his  homeward  journey. 

"Pedro,"  his  wife  called  out,  when  she 
saw  his  shambling  figure  stumble  up  the 
path.  "Thou  art  late.  Thou  hast  won 
silver  and  got  drunk;  que  demonio  del 
hombre  estas!" 

"No,"  he  said.  "Fortune  is  not  with 
us.  I  have  won  nothing.  But  I  shall 
sell  another  orchid,  buy  another  ticket, 
and  next  week  shall  we  be  rich." 

Frances  Bradley,  1916. 
{Daily  Themes) 

Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


COUNTRIES  NEW 
Do  you  remember  the  first  warm  day, 
when  she  said  you  might  go  barefoot,  and 
you  kicked  off  your  shoes,  and  pulled  a 
hole  in  your  stocking,  trying  to  undo  an 
inconvenient  garter?  Your  legs  looked 
startlingly  white,  and  your  toes  spread 
weakly  on  the  smooth  porch  floor;  but 
when  you  reached  the  grass,  and  the  soft 
freshness    of    it    brushed    against    your 
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instep,  the  joy  of  earth  rose  in  you,  and 
you  ran.  Your  questing  feet  sought  out 
the  crisp  baked  mud  of  the  road,  the 
ooze  by  the  water  trough,  and  the  sudden 
chill  of  the  brook.  Then  it  was  lunch 
time,  and  you  came  in  by  the  side  door 
where  there  was  no  prickly  mat.  The 
rug  felt  velvet  warm;  you  walked  so 
softly  that  they  were  all  surprised  when 
you  appeared  at  the  dining-room  door. 
But  in  the  very  flush  of  triumph,  you  were 
sent  upstairs  to  wash  your  feet! 

Janet  R.  Grace,  1917. 
(Daily  Themes) 


IN  THE  WIND 

Outside  my  window  the  wind  blew 
fiercely.  Before  it  the  pale  gray  clouds 
traveled  swiftly  over  the  leaden  sky,  and 
the  bare  branches  of  the  trees  bent  low. 
Two  little  girls  had  started  across  an  open 
stretch  of  campus,  leaning  far  forward  as 
they  fought  their  way  along.  Their  hair 
streamed  straight  behind  them,  their 
coats  billowed  from  their  shoulders. 
Suddenly  one  of  them  stopped,  clutching 
at  her  hat.  But  the  wind  had  caught  it, 
and  sent  it  rolling  along  the  ground.  The 
child  turned  and  ran  after  it.  Each  time 
she  stooped  for  it  the  wind  whisked  it  on 
just  out  of  her  grasp;  and  each  time  she 
stooped  the  wind  caught  her  skirts  from 
behind  and  spread  them  out  until  she 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  big  fan- 
tailed  pigeon.  Smiling,  I  watched  the 
pursuit  until  the  capture  was  made. 
Then  I  looked  back  at  the  other  child. 
She  had  dropped  upon  the  ground,  and 
through  my  window  above  the  whistle 
of  the  wind,  I  could  hear  the  peals  of 
childish  laughter. 

Natalie  Friend  McFaden,  1917. 
(Daily  Themes) 


FLIGHT 

The  grey  clouds  of  smoke  were  lined 
with  flame  as  the  train  rushed  noisily 
by  in  the  twilight.  For  an  instant  the 
great  lighted  spirals  shone  against  the 
sky,  then  lost  their  shape  and  color,  and 
melted  away.  The  only  brightness  in 
the  dusk  came  from  the  windows  of  the 
sleepers  where  the  shadeB  had  not  been 
pulled  down.  Remote  and  secure  the 
cars  looked, — with  their  familiar  green 
upholstery  and  red  woodwork.  I  could 
almost  read  the  "Pullman"  woven  into 
the  covers  of  the  head-rests.  Then  all 
that  was  left  of  the  train  was  the  signal 
light  on  the  end, — it  waved  to  and  fro 
as  though  the  monster  were  nervously 
twitching  its  tail. 

I  wished  that  I  had  been  caught  up 
with  it  and  borne  along  into  the  darkness 
in  its  bright  speeding  cars.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  immenseness  in  being  carried 
through  the  night  by  that  uncaptured 
creature.  Cares  have  been  left  behind, 
the  yoke  of  the  future  has  not  yet  been 
assumed.  One  feels  as  secure  from 
responsibility  as  from  the  lightning  that 
one  imagines  cannot  strike  before  the 
train  is  gone. 

Exhilaration,  vicarious  freedom,  van- 
ished with  the  light  of  the  train.  I  felt- 
miserably  let  down,  commonplace,  caught, 
as  I  stood  on  the  dark  platform  and 
nodded  to  the  Lantern  Man. 

Margaret  Haskell,  1916. 
(Daily  Themes) 


A  LANDSCAPE— AS  AN  ^ESTHETIC 

EXPERIENCE 

It  was  the  hour  after  the  last  bit  of 

after-glow  has  faded  from  the  sky,  when 

it  is  neither  day  nor  night.     The  warm, 
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perfume-laden  dusk  of  Spring  has  a  sad- 
ness, and  a  vague  regret  for  the  end  of  a 
glorious  day  of  May.  I  lay  flat  on  my 
back  staring  into  the  fast  darkening  sky, 
where  there  was  a  strange  light  not  of 
sun,  moon  or  stars.  Only  a  few  lazily- 
moving  clouds  with  ragged  edges  were 
visible.  The  earth  was  still  warm  and 
the  odor  of  crushed  new  grass  filled  my 
nostrils;  overhead  the  branches  of  a  great 
tree  covered  the  sky  with  an  interlacing 
pattern  of  twigs  and  feathery  leaves.  A 
flock  of  birds  outlined  sharply  against  the 
sky  flew  noisily  by,  then  all  was  again 
silent.  The  ground  sloped  steeply  beyond 
me  and  in  the  hollow  the  shadows  were 
deepening.  As  the  opposite  hillside  slowly 
faded  from  view,  trees,  housetops  and  tele- 
graph poles  merged  into  one  dark  mass 
against  the  lighter  sky.  The  whole  world 
took  on  a  sombre  look;  I  had  not  known 
before  that  there  were  so  many  shades  of 
black.  Soon  I  could  not  distinguish  even 
the  nearest  objects;  a  chill  little  wind 
sprang  up  out  of  nowhere  and  swayed  the 
branches  above  me.  The  first  star  had 
been  out  for  some  time,  but  with  the 
breeze  the  stars  came  out  so  quickly  from 
the  darkness  that  soon  the  whole  sky  was 
filled.  Around  me  the  blackness  lessened, 
became  more  friendly.  I  did  not  think, 
I  did  not  feel;  a  great  blankness  filled  me, 
I  wanted  never  to  be  disturbed,  but  to 
lie  there  with  wide-open  eyes  staring  at 
nothing.  Suddenly  a  falling  star  shot 
across  the  sky,  disappeared  and  reappeared 
near  the  horizon,  only  to  vanish  forever. 
The  bell  in  Taylor  rang  out  harshly  and 
as  I  walked  slowly  up  the  campus  the 
refrain  of  an  old  French  poem  kept  run- 
ning through  my  head: — "une  6toile  qui 
file,  file  et  disparait." 

Ruth  Driver,  1919. 
(Minor  Italian  Painting) 


RESEARCH 

There  is  no  set  of  mortals  more  in  need 
of  inspiration  than  the  classical  students  of 
today,  brooding  over  dim  monuments, 
reaching  out  after  a  lost  world,  whose 
very  memorials  change  and  fade  before 
their  eyes.  The  modern  world,  in  its 
breathless  chase  to  catch  at  the  vivid, 
flying  moments,  has  long  forsaken  these 
stragglers.  Yet  they  can  look  back  to  a 
time  when  all  men  were  earnest  to  gather 
the  scattered  embers,  with  the  eager 
breath  of  controversy  fanning  to  new 
flame  the  beacon-fire  of  old-world  thought, 
when  men's  eyes  were  filled  with  the 
glory  of  that  wondrous  vision  in  which  the 
Titans  of  the  past  walked  and  talked  on 
earth.  Searching  through  the  records 
of  the  ages  they  find  name  after  name  of 
those  who  have  turned  their  faces  toward 
the  vision,  rejoiced  at  the  discovery, 
lived  and  died  in  the  contemplation  of 
some  half-obliterated  writing, — a  broken 
voice  which  had  penetrated  centuries  of 
ignorance  and  indifference,  at  length  to 
strike  the  listening  ear  with  a  thrill  of 
very  nearness. 

"The  old  order  changeth"  and  the 
vision  slips  away.  Would  you  stop  to 
speak  to  Caesar?  Possibly.  But  how  if 
Statius  passed  you  on  the  street? 

Janet  R.  Grace,  1917. 
(Daily  Themes) 


THE   ANGELUS 

Jules  Massenet — Scenes  Pitlaresques — 
No.  1.  L'Angelus,  I  read  on  the  cover. 

"You  may  try  first  violin  and  I  shall 
accompany  you,"  said  my  music  master, 
spreading  out  the  sheets  in  front  of  me. 

At  the  first  few  notes  of  the  simple 
theme  the  whole  scene  rose  up  before  me: 
a  peaceful  valley  at  sunset,  reapers  in  the 
fields,  a  little  village  of  white  houseB  and 
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at  one  end  of  it  a  convent.  A  white-clad 
sister  sat  in  the  stone  arch  of  the  kitchen 
doorway  peeling  potatoes  into  a  wooden 
bowl,  and  others  were  working  in  the 
vegetable  garden.  Then,  as  I  looked,  the 
chimes  in  the  little  chapel  rang  out 
sweetly;  louder  and  louder  they  sounded 
until  their  clear  peal  filled  the  whole 
valley,  and  I  heard  them  echo  again 
softly  between  the  mountains.  The 
sisters  had  left  their  work,  and,  two  by 
two,  their  heads  bent  and  their  hands 
folded  inside  their  full  sleeves,  they  passed 
slowly  across  the  lawn  and  disappeared 
into  the  chapel.  Soon  the  sound  of  their 
singing  floated  out  through  the  open  door; 
but  suddenly  their  voices  jarrsd  discord- 
antly, quavered,  stopped  .... 

"You  played  the  last  measure  almost 
half  a  tone  flat,"  said  my  music  master. 
Sarah  Hinde,  1917. 
{Daily  Themes) 


THE   MOTHER 

"And  how  is  your  baby?"  my  room- 
mate finally  asked. 

"It  died  last  night,  Miss." 

There  was  no  change  from  the  tone  in 
which  she  had  first  spoken — the  dead 
drawl  of  the  New  York  poor.  She  was 
barely  twenty,  stolid  though  slender,  and 
of  the  fair,  colorless  type.  Some  defect 
of  vision  made  her  pale  eyes  blink  a  little; 
but  in  other  respects,  her  face  had  the 
immobility  natural  to  her  class — that 
strange,  lacklustre  composure  which  is 
born,  perhaps,  of  the  very  violence  of 
civilization,  and  which  is  languidly  proof 
against  its  ordinary  disturbances. 

There  was  a  little  shocked  pause.  She 
put  down  the  bundle  Marian  had  made 
for  her,  took  a  ball  of  a  handkerchief  from 
her  faded,  grey  pocket  and  slowly,  almost 
casually,  wiped  her  eyes. 


"Oh,  how  terrible!"  said  Marian  at 
last.  "Was  it — did  it  happen  at  the 
hospital?" 

"Yes,  Miss.  Last  night.  You  know  I 
told  you  yesterday  she  was  awful  bad. 
The  doctor  said  a  week  ago  he  didn't 
hardly  think  he'd  save  her." 

There  was  another  gap,  filled  in  on  our 
part  as  much  by  embarrassment  in  the 
presence  of  such  self-possession  as  by 
impotent  silence  in  the  presence  of  loss. 
She  quietly  dabbed  first  one  eye  and  then 
the  other  with  the  ball  of  handkerchief. 

"They  say  she  has  to  be  buried  at  one 
today.  Some  way,  if  Chris  could  only 
come  it  wouldn't  seem  so  bad."  Chris 
was  her  husband,  and  we  knew  from  her 
something  about  the  gruelling  shifts 
which  were  worked  at  his  shop — one  of 
those  places  which  simplify  the  problem 
of  the  choice  and  retention  of  workers  by 
enforcing  as  a  standard  the  endurance  of 
almost  unendurable  conditions. 

"Won't  they  let  him  off?  It's  in- 
credible!" 

"It  does  seem  kind  of  hard,"  she  said 
colorlessly,  "but  I  s'pose  it  can't  be 
helped."  She  arose  to  go,  and  we  arose, 
too,  in  a  kind  of  powerless  silence.  At 
last  I  said  to  Marian, 

"Is  there  a  florist's  near,  do  you  remem- 
ber?    I'd  like  to  send  a  few  flowers." 

"I'll  see."    She  picked  up  the  directory. 

"There's  one  two  blocks  down,  Miss," 
offered  our  visitor.  "I  always  pass  it  on 
my  way  up.  That  is,  if  you  really  want 
to  do  it,  Miss." 

The  proposal  seemed  to  give  her  a 
certain  expansiveness.  On  our  way,  she 
told  me  the  baby's  full  name — Florence 
Josephine — and  the  pitiful  facts  of  its 
illness.  She  talked,  too,  of  the  details  of 
the  funeral  appointments.  Her  mother, 
it  seemed,  had  promised  to  buy  the  coffin. 
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At  the  shop,  the  florist  soon  turned 
from  me  to  her.  My  actions  began  and 
ended  with  vaguely  indicating  white 
rosebuds;  whereas  she  watched  their 
separate  selection  with  a  single-minded 
intentness  which  hypnotized  him  into 
picking  out  his  choicest  specimens.  When 
the  number  was  made  up,  I  could  see 
from  her  face  that  something  which  would 
have  pleased  her  had  been  left  undone. 
Encouraged  by  my  questioning  look,  she 
sidled  up  to  me  and  half  whispered: 

"  If  they  were  made  up  in  a  piece,  Miss, 
they'd  show  off  better.  He'd  just  have 
to  wire  them  out  a  little." 

So  I  directed  him  to  wire  them  out 
into  a  "piece;"  then,  having  felt  out, 
by  this  time,  a  little  of  her  mood,  I 
suggested  that,  instead  of  taking  the 
flowers  herself,  she  leave  them  to  be  sent. 
She  was  evidently  pleased,  but — 

"Would  you  like  to  write  your  name  on 
a  card,  Miss?"  she  said.  I  went  to  the 
little  rickety  desk,  seeing,  in  a  sudden 
flash,  the  poor  funeral  in  the  crowded 
room,  the  little  coffin,  and  the  sudden 
pride  on  many  faces  as  the  flowers  arrived 
with  their  proper  card.  So  I  wrote 
"With  sincerest  sympathy"  and  added 
my  name;  and  then  we  went  out  into  the 
street  and  separated. 

"I'm  sure  it's  very  kind  of  you,  Miss." 
This  was  the  prim,  unmoved  phrase  in 
which  she  thanked  me.  And  yet,  I  knew, 
with  the  same  sudden  perception  which 
had  told  me  that  her  grief  was  real,  that 
she  was  grateful.  I  had  a  picture  of  the 
mourning  of  other  mothers — mothers  in 
comfortable  homes,  against  a  background 
of  considerate  friends  and  the  decent 
tradition  which  provides  coffins  and 
flowers  and  carriages,  leaving  the  bereaved 
heart  to  pure  unmixed  grief.  This  drab 
little  creature  had  been  forced  by  fate 


herself  to   see   to   the   pomps   of   death. 
Who  could  blame  her  for  seeing  to  them? 
Mary  B.  Kolars. 
(Daily  Themes) 


THE  YEARS   AND   THE 
PHILOSOPHIC   MIND 

For  three  years  I  was  accustomed  to 
defer  to  the  judgment  of  upper  classmen. 
Their  experience  had  been  wider,  their 
tastes  more  developed,  their  sense  of 
humor  more  refined.  If  I  did  not  see  the 
wit  of  the  joke  that  these  superior  beings 
laughed  at,  it  was  because  some  too  subtle 
point  had  eluded  me;  if  I  did  not  approve 
some  idea  that  they  advocated,  it  was 
because  my  horizon  was  limited.  "But 
when  I  am  a  senior,"  I  have  always  com- 
forted myself,  "I  shall  be  able  to  trust 
my  own  point  of  view." 

I  am  a  senior,  but  I  have  failed  to 
achieve  such  a  comfortable  sense  of 
omniscience.  I  long  for  the  reassuring 
approval  of  underclassmen.  Their  judg- 
ments are  fresher  than  mine,  their 
method  of  approach  more  direct.  Is  it 
not  perhaps  association  only  that  gives 
humor  to  the  jest  and  long  custom  that 
has  established  the  idea?  Very  soon  this 
younger  generation  will  be  arbiter.  I 
hasten  to  defer. 

Margaret  Haskell,  1916. 
(Daily  Themes) 


A  PASTORAL 
Through  a  delightful  green  vale  be- 
decked with  all  the  conventional  beauties 
of  perfect  May-time,  down  to  a  blue  lake 
which  formed  a  mirror  for  a  thousand 
majestic  pines,  a  rippling,  gurgling  brook 
made  its  cool  way  between  fringes  of  cow- 
slips, ferns  and  sweet-smelling  violets.  By 
the  brook,  in  a  meadow  rich  with  clover, 
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a  flock  of  unnaturally  white  sheep  nibbled 
the  young  growth,  or  thoughtfully  con- 
templated the  figure  of  their  shepherd 
seated  nearby  on  a  flowery  hillock.  He 
was  indeed  a  beauteous  youth.  Now  he 
warbled  a  thin,  pathetically  sweet  melody 
upon  the  oaten  pipe  held  tenderly  in  his 
hand,  and  now  sang,  in  a  tone  of  unutter- 
able love,  the  perfections  of  his  lovely 
Mary  Jane.  At  times  he  would  glance 
longingly  towards  a  rough  vine-clad  cot 
tage,  nestling  among  flowery  orchards, 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  maiden's  daily 
tasks.  Suddenly  the  very  sheep  become 
attentive,  for  behold!  she  trips  forth  from 
her  father's  door,  the  picture  of  rustic 
beauty  with  a  garland  of  daisies  encircling 
her  long  golden  curls.  The  shepherd 
bounds  to  join  her  and  together  they 
dance  in  the  sunshine  as  the  nymphs  peep 
forth  from  the  woods  and  streams  to  watch 
their  happiness.  The  echoes  of  a  distant 
hunt  resound  among  the  verdant  hills, 
and  the  carols  of  birds  crown  the  gladsome 
pair  with  woodland  benediction. 

Frances  B.  Day,  1919. 
(First  Year  Composition.) 


INFORMATION 
"How  many  acres  are  there  in  the 
campus?"  the  polite  visitor  always  in- 
quires. Now  I  have  found  that  quite 
impossible  to  remember.  The  answer 
"trickles  through  my  head  like  water 
through  a  sieve."  But  that  bothers  me 
very  little.  My  theory  is  that  the  polite 
visitor  asks,  not  because  she  wants  to 
know  that  particular  fact,  but  because 
she  thinks  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  to 


have  some  information  about  Bryn  Mawr. 
I  reply,  "I  don't  know,  but  there  are 
nearly  seventy-five  thousand  books  in  the 
Library"  or  "Taylor  is  a  hundred  and 
twenty-six  feet  high"  or,  "Last  year  there 
were  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  under- 
graduates." And  the  polite  visitor  always 
seems  perfectly  satisfied. 

Eleanor  M.  Clinton,  1916. 
[Daily  Themes) 


DEPARTURE 

An  early  awakening,  while  the  dawn 
shimmers,  faintly  saffron,  through  pat- 
tering rain.  Hurried  dressing  and  order- 
ing, with  a  mind  preoccupied.  A  last 
glance  at  the  dusky  face  in  the  glass — 
a  half-breathed  prayer  that  the  cold  light 
spare  it  his  scrutiny.  Then  the  lighted 
breakfast-table  and  silent  consumption 
of  eggs  and  coffee;  the  cream  has  not 
come  yet,  but  no  one  mentions  it.  He 
sits  beside  you,  yet  the  warmth  of  his 
presence  is  but  half  appreciated.  A  con- 
sultation of  watches,  and  everybody  rises. 
The  rest  have  somehow  finished  while 
you  leave  a  full  coffee  cup  and  an  un- 
broken roll.  There  is  a  shrugging  on  of 
overcoats;  the  chauffeur  carries  out  the 
bags  and  the  door  bangs  behind  muffled 
figures.  The  motor  whirrs;  a  hand  waves 
from  the  storm  curtains  as  the  car  jerks 
off. 

The  room  seems  greyer.  Why  did 
you  get  up  so  early;  it  was  ridiculous — 
for  a  mere  acquaintance. 

Janet  R.  Grace,  1917. 
(Daily  Themes) 

Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 
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THE  BRYN  MAWR  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION  FOR  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

President — Margaret  Russell,  1916. 
Vice-President — Constance  E.  Dowd,  1916. 
Secretary — Elizabeth  Emebson,  1917. 
Treasurer — Ruth  Cheney  (resigned),  1913. 
Charlotte  Dodge,  1918. 

Executive  Board. 

E.  Beatrice  Daw,  graduate. 
Margaret  Russell,  1916. 
Constance  E.  Dowd,  1916. 
Constance  S.  Hall,  1917. 
Caroline  Stevens,  1917. 

The  question  of  abolishing  quiet  hours  was  brought  up  in  a  meeting  of  the  Self- 
Government  Association,  as  it  was  felt  that  the  general  disregard  for  quiet  hour  rules 
meant  that  the  rules  were  not  satisfactory.  As  there  was  not  a  quorum  at  the  meeting 
it  was  considered  that  the  Association  did  not  wish  to  change  the  rules. 

The  matter  of  responsibility  in  reporting  was  brought  up  at  two  big  meetings 
and  was  thoroughly  discussed.  It  was  voted  that  an  individual  shall  have  the  same 
responsibility  as  an  officer  to  report  an  infraction  of  rules  and  that  every  member  of 
the  Association  is  expected  to  see  that  any  infraction  of  the  rules  which  she  learns  of 
through  direct  evidence  is  reported  to  the  Board.  The  meaning  of  self-government 
and  the  reasons  for  our  having  it,  were  brought  to  every  one's  notice,  and  particular 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  rules  belong  not  to  the  officers  but  to  the  Associa- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  as  such  must  either  be  revised  or  enforced  by  the  cooperation  of 
every  member.  M.  R. 

*     »     * 

THE   UNDERGRADUATE   ASSOCIATION 

President — Adeline  A.  Werner,  1916. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Martha  W.  Willett,  1917. 

Secretary — Agnes  Dorothy  Shipley,  1917. 

Assistant  Treasurer — Virginia  Kneeland,  1918. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  academic  year  1914-15  the  Undergraduate  Association 
adopted  the  resolutions  in  regard  to  attendance  at  lectures  which  the  faculty  presented 
to  the  Association.  In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  "attendance  at  classes  shall 
be  regulated  by  each  instructor,  or  when  desired  by  all  its  members,  by  each  depart- 
ment in  whatever  way  or  ways  may  seem  advisable  by  assignment  of  extra  academic 
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work,  deduction  of  grade,  refusal  to  sign  course  books,  or  by  any  other  method  includ- 
ing reference  of  students  for  more  serious  discipline  to  the  Senate."  This  year  we 
have  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  give  the  faculty  "cordial  and  continuous  co-operation." 
It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  far  we  have  succeeded.  Though  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  unexcused  cutting  done  in  the  first  semester  this  year  as  compared 
with  the  first  semester  last  year,  public  opinion  seems  to  be  increasingly  stronger  against 
cutting.  If  the  present  attitude  continues,  the  number  of  unexcused  cuts  will  be 
reduced  accordingly. 

The  Advisory  Board  has  come  into  prominence  this  year  as  never  before.  It  is 
called  before  almost  every  meeting  of  the  Association  to  discuss  the  business  in  hand. 
By  a  vote  of  the  Association  it  may  act  as  an  advisory  body  to  President  Thomas 
at  her  request. 

Systematic  work  has  been  done  this  year  by  the  Red  Cross  Executive  and  Business 
Committees.  Every  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Non-resident  room  in  Rockefeller  Hall 
bandages  have  been  rolled  and  compresses  and  sponges  made,  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  committee. 

Under  the  Tea-Room  Committee  of  the  Association,  the  College  Tea  House  has 
been  reorganized  and  placed  under  student  management. 

At  present  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Association  is  centered  in  the  work 
of  raising  $10,000,  the  Undergraduate  share  toward  the  $100,000,  which  will  enable 
the  alumnse  and  undergraduates  to  endow  a  professor's  chair  in  memory  of  Miss  Mary 
E.  Garrett.     It  is  hoped  that  a  large  part  of  the  sum  can  be  raised  this  spring. 

A.  A.  W. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

President — Agnes  P.  Smith. 
Vice-President — Agnes  W.  Gkabatj. 
Secretary — Louise  T.  Smith. 
Treasurer — Katharine  B.  Blodgett. 
Assistant  Treasurer — Dorothea  Chambers  (resigned). 
Elizabeth  Biddle. 

The  budget  of  the  Christian  Association  has  been  slightly  increased  this  j-ear 
and  by  means  of  this  the  Association  has  been  able  to  pay  off  its  long-standing  debt 
to  Mr.  Tonomura,  besides  contributing  as  usual  to  other  activities,  foreign  and 
domestic — Miss  Tsuda's  School  in  Japan,  Dr.  Grenfell's  Hospital  in  Labrador,  the 
Federation  "Foyer"  in  Geneva,  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  in  Philadelphia, 
and  Bates  Camp  in  Long  Branch,  N.  J.  In  spite  of  its  activities  there  has  been  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  those  really  interested  in  the  Association  that  the  majority  of 
the  college  was  little  touched  and  that  a  few  were  doing  all  the  work.  On  account 
of  this  and  influenced  by  the  discussion  at  some  of  the  Wednesday  Evening  Meetings 
a  committee  was  formed  to  discuss  plans  for  making  the  present  organization  more 
efficient.     The  outcome  was  that  a  plan  for  an  almost  complete  reorganization  of  the 
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Association  was  adopted  at  a  general  meeting  held  on  March  10.  According  to  the 
new  organization  the  officers  form  the  executive  board,  and  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  carried  on  by  a  cabinet  consisting  of  a  representative  from  each  class  for  every 
committee  chosen  by  the  class.  This  change  does  not  affect  the  basis  or  aim  of  the 
Association  but  it  is  hoped  that  through  it  the  Association  may  be  brought  more  nearly 
to  realize  its  purpose  by  getting  into  closer  touch  with  all  its  members  and  thus  truly 
deepening  the  religious  life  of  the  college.  A.  P.  S. 


ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

President — Mary  Garrett  Branson,  1916. 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Theresa  Howell,  1918. 
Secretary — Margaret  Thompson,  1917. 
In-Door  Manager — Fredrika  Mason  Kellogg,  1916. 
Out-Door  Manager — Margery  Scattergood,  1917. 

About  a  week  before  the  present  board  took  office  the  Association  voted  to  raise 
$5000  for  a  third  hockey  field  and  more  tennis  courts.  The  most  important  work 
was  then  to  consult  with  President  Thomas,  the  Business  Manager,  and  the  college 
architects  concerning  plans  and  estimates,  and  to  arrange  as  to  how  the  money  was  to 
be  collected.  The  canvassing  was  done  by  means  of  class  committees,  the  chairman 
of  each  committee  being  a  member  of  the  board.  Letters  enclosing  printed  plans  of 
the  field  and  courts  were  sent  to  all  the  alumnse.  The  hope  was  that  $1000  might 
be  raised  by  each  undergraduate  class  and  $1000  from  the  alumnas.  Three  of  the 
classes  succeeded  in  raising  their  quota.  On  the  day  before  commencement,  when 
the  athletic  cups  and  prizes  were  awarded,  the  announcement  was  made  that  the 
$5000  had  been  collected  in  payments  and  pledges.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  college 
in  the  fall  there  was  a  celebration  upon  the  opening  of  the  new  field.  It  and  the  tennis 
courts  were  built  during  the  summer  and  they  were  well  used  during  October  and 
November. 

The  hockey  season  was  unusually  good.  The  interclass  championship  was  won 
by  1917.  Varsity  won  four  out  of  seven  games,  and  it  was  a  great  disappointment 
that  the  strong  team  which  had  been  worked  up  could  not  beat  All-Philadelphia. 

Both  the  singles  and  doubles  tennis  tournaments  were  held  in  the  fall.  1918  won 
the  singles  championship,  and  1917  the  doubles  championship.  The  tennis  cup  this  year 
goes  to  Margaret  Thompson,  1917,  through  default  of  Mary  Winsor,  ex-1918. 

The  Individual  Apparatus  Cup  was  again  awarded  to  a  Sophomore,  M.  Mackenzie. 
If  the  donor  is  willing  the  contests  next  year  will  be  open  to  members  of  all  classes. 

The  interest  in  water  polo,  in  which  1918  was  victorious,  has  become  more  wide- 
spread this  year;  there  were  match  games  for  fourth  and  fifth  teams.  1917  won  the 
swimming  meet.  The  swimming  champion  is  L.  Peters,  a  member  of  the  Freshman 
class.  She  broke  two  of  the  time  records  for  distance.  A  new  record  for  the  plunge 
was  established.  Swimming  classes  were  instituted  by  which  any  one  passing  certain 
tests  in  swimming  and  diving  becomes  a  first,  second,  or  third  class  swimmer.     The 
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Association  voted  that  first  class  swimmers  should  receive  silver,  and  second  class 
swimmers  bronze  medals. 

Only  one  track  meet  was  held  because  of  snow  and  the  dates  of  the  spring  vacation. 
1917  were  the  winners  and  H.  Harris,  1917,  held  first  place,  having  broken  the  high 
jump  record  and  raised  her  own  for  the  hop,  step,  and  jump. 

In  order  to  encourage  everyone  to  do  everything  possible  in  athletics  an  Ail-Round 
Athletic  Championship  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  class  winning  the  greatest  number  of 
points.  The  winning  of  first,  second,  and  third  team  interclass  championships,  the 
holding  of  places  in  meets  both  by  the  class  and  individuals,  and  the  number  of  members 
of  the  class  winning  B.  M.'s  or  making  first  or  second  class  in  swimming,  all  count 
toward  this  championship.  Interest  has  already  increased  in  third  and  fourth  teams, 
and  in  swimming.  On  the  day  of  the  spring  elections  Miss  Applebee  presented  the 
Association  with  a  cup  in  honor  of  the  Class  of  1916  to  be  awarded  for  the  All-Round 
Athletic  Championship.  M.  G.  B. 


i  ENGLISH  CLUB 

President — Margaret  Kingsland  Haskell,  1916. 
Members — Janet  Randolph  Grace,  1917. 

Eleanor  Houston  Hill,  1916. 

Margaret  Louise  Loudon,  1916. 

Amelia  Kellogg  MacMaster,  1917. 

Lois  Estabrook  Sandison,  1916. 
Second  Semester — Monica  Barry  O'Shea,  1917. 

At  the  fortnightly  informal  meetings  of  the  English  Club  the  plan  this  year  has 
been  for  one  of  the  members  to  read  something  that  she  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in,  or  that  she  thought  would  not  happen  to  be  familiar  to  the  club.  Robert 
Frost's  North  of  Boston,  Lord  Dunsany's  Plays,  a  treatise  on  The  Book  Beautiful,  some 
of  Chesterton's  later  verse,  and  Granville  Barker's  paraphrase  of  Arthur  Schnitzler's 
Anatol, — have  been  read  in  this  way. 

The  club  upon  two  different  occasions  asked  Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Chew  to  meet 
them  informally  at  tea  and  to  "digress"  purposely  on  some  subject  of  interest  to  them 
for  which  their  academic  courses  made  no  provision.  On  December  1st,  Dr.  Brown 
showed  the  club  the  proof  sheets  of  his  Register  of  Middle  English  Religious  and  Didactic 
Verse,  told  of  some  of  his  adventures  in  getting  together  the  material,  and  gave 
a  delightful  feeling  of  scholarly  acquaintance  with  manuscripts.  On  March  15th, 
Dr.  Chew  reviewed  and  appraised  M.  Roger  Martin  Du  Gard's  Jean  Barois.  This 
choice  of  a  modern  French  subject  was  quite  in  accord  with  the  feeling  of  the  club 
that  an  "English  Club"  should  serve  as  a  communicating  channel  with  the  literature 
of  any  language  and  the  treatment  of  any  literary  problem. 

At  the  open  meeting  of  February  7th  in  Rockefeller  Hall,  Dr.  Paul  Shorey  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  spoke  on  "The  Pace  that  Killed  Athens." 

Although  the  club  has  been  very  small  this  year,  there  has  been  a  strong  feeling 
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that  the  reason  for  its  existing  had  not  on  that  account  disappeared.  As  a  rule,  the 
grades  necessary  for  eligibility  indicate  a  sincere  interest  in  English,  and  they  are,  in 
any  case,  the  only  available  standard.  A  real  pleasure  in  what  has  been  written,  it  is 
believed,  will  each  year  suggest  new  ways  for  such  a  group  to  develop  it  in  common. 

M.  K.  H. 

*  *  * 

THE   PHILOSOPHICAL  CLUB 

President — Monica  Barry  O'Shea,  1917. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Elizabeth  Sherman  Granger,  1917. 

Secretary — Martha  Bailey,  1918. 

The  Philosophical  Club  was  very  fortunate  this  year  in  having  as  speaker  for  the 
annual  Philosophical  lecture  Dr.  J.  E.  Creighton  of  Cornell  University.  Dr.  Creighton 
spoke  on  "The  Social  Character  of  Thinking."  The  subject  was  of  especial  interest 
and  value  because  of  the  present-day  tendency  towards  individualism.  At  other 
meetings  Dr.  de  Laguna  and  Dr.  Avey  addressed  the  club  on  philosophic  problems 
in  connection  with  a  state  of  war.  M.  O'S. 


SCIENCE  CLUB 

President — Julia  Deming,  1916. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Katherine  B.  Blodgett,  1917. 

This  year  the  Science  Club  has  had  over  thirty  members.  Three  informal  meet- 
ings were  held,  at  which  Dr.  Rand,  Dr.  Crenshaw,  and  Dr.  Barnes  were  the  speakers. 
Dr.  Rand  talked  on  "Mental  Tests,"  and  Dr.  Crenshaw,  on  "Synthetic  Jewels."  A 
lecture  by  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  on  "Insects  and  Their  Rela- 
tion to  Human  Disease,"  was  scheduled  for  May  13th,  but  could  not  be  given,  owing 
to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Flexner.  /.  D. 

*     *     * 

THE   HISTORY   CLUB 

President — Helen  Riegel,  1916. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Clara  W.  Heydemann,  1916. 

Secretary — S.  Louise  Collins,  1917. 

The  History  Club  held  its  first  meeting  in  December.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  and 
Dr.  Fenwick  each  gave  informal  addresses  on  current  events  connected  with  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States.  A  lively  discussion  followed.  In  January  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  entertained  the  members  of  the  club.  Dr.  Gray  spoke  for  a  short 
time  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  taken  up  by  a  party.  A  formal  lecture, 
open  to  the  college,  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  History  Club  on  March  17th. 
The  speaker  was  Dr.  Charles  D.  Hazen,  formerly  of  Smith  College,  now  lecturing  in 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  known  to  us  chiefly  through  his  book,  Europe  since 
1816.     Dr.  Hazen  read  a  paper  on  "Gambetta  and  the  Founding  of  the  Third  Repub- 
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lie."     The  lecture  was  followed  by  a  reception  in  Denbigh  Hall,  where  the  members  of 
the  Club  and  their  guests  met  Dr.  Hazen. 

An  informal  meeting  is  planned  for  April.    The  subject  for  discussion  will  be  the 
platforms  of  the  present  political  parties. 

H.  R. 


FRENCH   CLUB 

President — Mildred  Buckner  McCat,  1916. 
Vice-President — Elizabeth  Faulkner,  1917. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Louise  Dillingham,  1916. 

Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students  majoring  in  French  and 
interested  in  keeping  up  their  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  French  Club  was 
reorganized  on  a  broader  basis  this  year.  It  was  decided  to  admit  any  student  who 
had  received  the  grade  of  credit  in  five  hours  of  minor  French,  and  any  student  who 
had  successfully  passed  the  examination  for  advanced  standing  or  who  could  satisfy 
a  committee  of  the  Club  that  she  spoke  sufficiently  fluent  French.  Monthly  meetings, 
to  which  all  the  members  of  the  Club  were  admitted,  and  fortnightly  teas,  to  which 
were  admitted  only  those  members  who  spoke  fluent  French,  were  held.  At  the 
monthly  meetings  a  member  of  the  French  Department  spoke  on  some  subject  of 
interest  to  the  Club  and  when  possible  outside  speakers  were  obtained.  On  Thursday, 
March  2nd,  M.  Anatole  Le  Braz  spoke  on  "La  France  et  la  Guerre."  After  the  lecture 
the  Club  gave  a  tea  in  Rockefeller  Hall  for  M.  and  Mme.  Le  Braz.  On  Friday  evening, 
March  24th,  M.  Albert  Carnoy  spoke  on  "The  University  of  Louvain." 

The  Club  has  about  twenty-five  members.  The  meetings  were  well  attended 
and  a  great  amount  of  enthusiasm  was  shown  throughout  the  year.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Monsieur  Beck,  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Club  met  and  practiced  old 
French  songs. 

A  large  part  of  the  success  of  the  Club  was  due  to  the  untiring  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  Miss  Schenck,  the  faculty  member  of  the  committee. 

M.  B.  McC. 


GERMAN   CLUB 

President — M.  Hofp,  1917. 
Secretary — R.  Joachim,  1917. 

The  German  Club  was  organized  on  January  6,  1916,  with  the  purpose  of  helping 
its  members  increase  their  fluency  in  conversational  German.  Six  meetings  have  been 
held  so  far.  An  informal  speech  by  one  of  the  members  usually  starts  the  discussion. 
Afterwards  there  are  refreshments  and  games.  At  the  last  meeting  before  Easter 
Dr.  Fernsemer  spoke  to  the  Club  on  Munich  as  it  was  before  the  war.  L.  G. 
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THE  COLLEGE  EQUAL  SUFFRAGE  LEAGUE 

President — Makt  Lee  Hickman,  1916. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Elizabeth  Emerson,  1917. 

Secretary — Francis  Buffttm,  1918. 

The  Bryn  Mawr  Chapter  of  the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  has  held  two  general 
invitation  meetings  this  year  in  Taylor  Hall;  on  December  3rd,  Mrs.  Antoinette  Funk, 
of  Chicago,  spoke  on  suffrage  with  special  reference  to  the  campaign  for  a  Constitutional 
Amendment.  On  May  6th,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  addressed  the  League;  after  this 
meeting  Dr.  Shaw  was  the  guest  of  honour  at  a  reception  given  by  the  Suffrage  Club 
in  Rockfeller  Hall.  Aside  from  these  general  meetings  the  Club  held  a  candy  sale, 
from  the  proceeds  of  which,  it  was  able  to  send  fifty  dollars  to  help  the  suffrage  campaign 
in  Philadelphia.  In  November  a  hundred  caps  and  gowns  were  sent  by  the  Club  to 
Mrs.  Katrina  Ely  Tiffany  to  be  lent  to  college  women  walking  in  the  suffrage  parade. 
The  student  membership  of  the  Association  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  at 
the  straw  vote  taken  on  October  11th,  there  were  only  seventy  "antis"  out  of  about 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight  voters. 

The  Suffrage  Club  is  essentially  worth  while  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is 
a  very  "outward  and  visible"  expression  of  the  firm  belief  of  the  great  majority  of 
Bryn  Mawr  students  in  woman  suffrage. 

M.   L.   H. 


GLEE  CLUB 

Leader — Katharine  W.  McCollin,  1916. 
Business  Manager — Sylvia  C.  Jellifpe,  1917. 
Assistant  Business  Manager — JtmiTH  Hemenwat,  1918. 

A  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  Glee  Club  by  its  successful  performance  of 
"Pinafore"  last  winter.  The  Club  commenced  its  work  this  year  with  no  debts.  Of 
its  balance  of  $300,  it  gave  $150  to  the  music  committee  and  this  sum  partly  paid  for 
Ernest  Sehelling's  piano  recital  here. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "Mikado"  was  chosen  for  the  performance  of  the  Club  this 
year.  The  "Mikado"  was  presented  twice  on  April  8,  and  proved  even  more  successful 
financially  than  "Pinafore."  The  greater  part  of  the  proceeds  is  to  be  given  to  the 
Mary  E.  Garrett  Memorial. 

The  success  of  this  second  performance  seems  to  prove  quite  definitely  the  feasibility 
and  advantages  of  the  new  plan  adopted  last  year  of  presenting  an  operetta  instead  of 
giving  a  concert.  Not  only  has  the  Club  been  more  successful  financially,  but  its 
members  and  the  college  as  a  whole  have  derived  more  enjoyment  from  this  plan. 

K.  MeC. 
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THE  GRADUATE  CLUB 

President — Mary  Elizabeth  Barnicle. 
Vice-President — Louise  Adams. 
Secretary — Ruth  Perkins. 
Treasurer — Eleanor  Rambo. 
Custodian — Elisabeth  Eames. 

The  Graduate  Club  has  passed  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  year.  The  monthly 
faculty  teas  and  the  daily  teas  in  the  club-room  itself  have  become  solid  and  much- 
enjoyed  social  institutions;  and  there  have  been  supplementary  functions  of  a  more 
special  character.  The  year  commenced  with  the  faculty  reception  in  the  fall.  Three 
formal  meetings  of  the  club  throughout  the  year  were  addressed  respectively  by 
President  Thomas,  Professor  Cheyney  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Professor 
Howard  L.  Gray,  of  our  own  faculty.  Miss  Thomas'  topic  was  "College  Women  and 
the  New  Hygiene;"  Professor  Cheyney  spoke  on  "Marco  Polo"  and  Professor  Gray 
on  "Japanese  Prints."  This  last  address  was  followed  by  the  graduate  reception  to 
the  members  of  the  faculty.  The  Senior  reception  to  the  graduates  in  December  was 
returned  by  the  graduates  in  March.  The  Fellowship  Dinner  was  likewise  held  in 
March,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  performance  of  a  rhymed  skit,  "The  Professor  who 
Lectured  a  Dumb  Class." 

The  club  records  with  sorrow  the  sudden  death,  on  March  27th,  of  Caroline  Duror, 
President's  European  Fellow  of  1915-16. 

R.  P. 
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"Leviore  Plectro" 

THE  LAMP  OF  LOVE 

(After  the  Latin  of  Valerius  Aeditus) 

Ah,  Phileros,  why  do  you  bear 
A  torch  to  make  my  pathway  plain — 
Needless,  and  quenched  by  gusty  air 
Or  sudden  rain? 

My  heart's  flame  gives  sufficient  light: 
Nor  this  nor  that  way  is  it  blown. 
For  Venus'  torch  fails  through  no  might 
Save  Venus'  own. 

L.   E.   S.,   1916. 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


THE  SWINEHERD 

A  Play  for  Children,  Arranged  from  Andersen's  The  Swineherd. 
Time.     Once  upon  a  time. 
Place.     The  Emperor's  palace. 
Characters: 

The  Emperor 
The  Prince 
The  Dancing  Master 
The  Ambassador 
Heralds,  Pages,  Gentlemen 
The  Emperor's  Daughter 
The  Ladies-in-waiting 
Scene. — The  great  hall  in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor.     A  throne  at  the  right  of 
the  room  towards  the  front.     Beyond  the  throne  a  door  leading  to  the  out-of-doors. 
There  is  a  door  to  the  inner  apartments  on  the  left.    In  the  back  of  the  room  a  big  arm 
chair  has  been  placed  out  of  reach  of  draughts. 

When  the  curtain  rises,  the  Emperor's  Daughter  is  just  finishing  her  courtesy  to  the 
Dancing  Master.  The  applause  of  the  Ladies-in-waiting,  who  stand  about  in  postures 
of  exaggerated  admiration,  is  affected. 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
To  the  Dancing  Master. 
I  am  the  most  graceful  dancer  in  all  the  world,  am  I  not,  Dancing  Master? 
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The  Dancing  Master 

Hastily. 

Oh,  quite  the  most  graceful  in  all  the  world,  much  the  most  graceful,  your  Majesty! 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 

Graciously. 

You  may  go  now. 

The  Dancing  Master 
Bowing  low. 
Yes,  your  Majesty,  thank  you,  your  Majesty. 

He  boivs  himself  out. 
The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Bored,  seating  herself  upon  the  throne. 
Now  what  shall  we  do  to  amuse  ourselves? 

First  Lady-in-waiting 
Will  your  Majesty  have  the  court  tailor  come  to  take  orders  for  new  dresses? 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
No!    He  is  a  stupid  fellow.     I  ordered  twenty  new  morning  dresses  yesterday,  and 
he  said  that  he  could  not  have  them  finished  within  the  week. 

Second  Lady-in-waiting 
Will  your  Majesty  have  the  court  jeweler  come;  so  that  you  may  select  new  crowns 
and  sceptres? 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Pouting. 
No!     You  know  very  well  my  father  allows  me  to  have  only  ten  new  crowns  and 
twenty  sceptres  a  week,  and  I  chose  early  in  the  week.     All  the  crowns  are  out  of  style 
by  now. 

Third  Lady-in-waiting 
Shall  we  play  at  visiting,  your  Majesty? 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Brightening. 
Yes,  we'll  play  at  visiting.     You  shall  all  be  princesses, — 

All  the  Ladies-in-waiting 
But  we  are  princesses,  your  Majesty. 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Oh,  yes,  of  course,  but  I  mean  princesses  who  are  the  wives  of  reigning  princes. 
And  besides  don't  interrupt  me.    You  shall  all  be  princesses  come  to  admire  my  clothes 
and  to  tell  me  how  your  husbands  wish  they  hadn't  married  you;  so  that  they  might  be 
suitors  to  me  instead. 

The  Ladies-in-waiting  shrug  their  shoulders  and  look  meaningly  at  each  other. 
Now,  then,  we'll  begin.     You,  Lady  Elizabeth,  may  come  first. 
First  Lady-in-waiting 
Bowing  low  before  the  throne. 
Your  Majesty — 
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There  is  a  flare  of  trumpets,  two  heralds  enter  and  stand,  as  stonily  expressionless  as  stage 
butlers,  upon  either  side  of  the  door.  A  train  of  gentlemen-in-waiting,  servants,  and 
two  tiny  pages,  each  of  whom  carries  a  great  silver  casket,  come  in,  and  stand  aside  for 
the  Emperor,  who  is  talking  to  an  ambassador  as  they  enter.  The  Emperor's  Daughter 
upon  seeing  the  silver  caskets  has  clapped  her  hands  with  delight. 

The  Ladies-in-waiting 
More  presents  for  your  Majesty! 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
If  it  were  only  a  little  pussy  cat! 

The  Emperor 
Impressively. 
My  daughter,  the  Prince  of  the  Land  of  Sweet-throated  Birds  desires  to  marry 
you.     These  silver  caskets  are  the  presents  by  which  he  hopes  to  woo  you. 
The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Is  he  a  rich  prince? 

The  Ambassador 
Who  is  not  a  young  man,  bowing  low  before  the  Emperor's  Daughter. 
No,  your  Majesty,  he  is  a  poor  prince.     He  has  only  a  tiny  kingdom,  but  it  is  big 
enough  to  allow  him  to  marry.     And  he  is  bent  upon  marrying  your  Majesty. 
The  Emperor's  Daughter 
If  he  is  only  a  poor  prince,  why  should  he  be  so  bold  as  to  say  "Will  you  have  me?" 
to  the  Emperor's  Daughter? 

The  Ambassador 
His  name  is  known  far  and  wide,  your  Majesty,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  prin- 
cesses who  would  say  "Yes,"  and  "Thank  you  kindly."     All  the  young  princes  copy 
him.     You  have  only  to  look  at  him  to  know  what  will  be  fashionable  next  year,  and 
you  have  only  to  watch  him  to  know  what  are  the  finest  manners.     And  to  listen  to  the 
sweetness  of  his  voice  (with  a  low  bow)  would  almost  persuade  one  even  that  your 
Majesty  was  not  beautiful.     He  is  the  flower  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Well,  let  us  have  the  presents. 
The  first  page  kneels  and  presents  his  casket.     The  Ladies-in-waiting  and  the  Emperor 
all  crowd  around  as  the  Emperor's  Daughter  opens  the  casket. 

The  Ambassador 

To  whom  no  one  is  paying  any  attention. 

That  is  the  rose  from  the  rose  tree  which  grows  on  the  grave  of  the  Prince's  father. 

It  only  blooms  every  fifth  year,  and  then  bears  only  one  blossom,  but  see  what  a  rose 

it  is!     By  merely  smelling  it,  one  forgets  all  one's  cares  and  sorrows. 

By  this  time  the  Emperor's  Daughter  has  got  the  rose  free  from  the  tissue  paper  with  which 

it  has  been  wrapt. 
All  the  Ladies-in-waiting 
Oh,  how  exquisitely  it  is  made! 

The  Emperor 
It  is  more  than  beautiful,  it  is  neat! 
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The  Empekoh'b  Daughter 
Touching  its  petals,  and  ready  to  cry. 
Fie,  papa!     It  is  not  made,  it  is  a  real  one! 

All  the  Ladies-in-waiting 
Shaking  their  heads. 
Fie,  it  is  a  real  one! 

The  Emperor 
Soothingly. 
Well,  let  us  see  what  there  is  in  the  other  casket  before  we  get  angry. 
The  Ladies-in-waiting  make  such  a  clatter  one  can  hear  nothing  else. 
Superbe!  charmant! 

An  Old  Courtier 
How  that  bird  reminds  me  of  our  lamented  Empress'  musical  box!   Ah,  yes,  they 
are  the  same  tunes  and  the  same  beautiful  execution. 

The  Emperor 
Crying  like  a  little  child. 
So  they  are! 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
I  should  hardly  think  it  could  be  a  real  one. 

The  Ambassador 
Yes,  it  is  a  real  one.    It  is  the  Prince's  nightingale,  and  she  sings  as  if  every  melody 
in  the  world  dwelt  in  her  little  throat. 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Scornfully  pushing  away  the  silver  casket. 
Oh,  let  the  bird  fly  away  then. 
But  instead  the  Ambassador  gives  the  casket  with  the  nightingale  back  to  the  second  page 
and  carefully  picks  up  the  despised  rose,  which  the  Emperor's  Daughter  has  thrown 
to  the  floor. 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Who  has  looked  on  scornfully. 
He  must  be  a  very  poor  prince  indeed! 

The  Ambassador 
Will  you  not  at  least  see  him  when  he  comes? 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Scornfully. 
He'd  probably  bring  me  a  bright  tin  pail  and  want  me  to  go  milking  with  him. 
A  real  rose,  indeed!     No,  I'll  not  see  your  prince. 

She  turns  her  back  upon  the  Ambassador,  and  the  crestfallen  train  goes  sadly  out,  and  one 
hears  the  trumpets  blown  in  the  distance.  The  Emperor  pulls  a  newspaper  from  his 
pocket  and  sits  down  in  his  arm  chair  to  read. 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
With  a  hasty  look  at  her  father  to  make  sure  that  he  is  not  looking,  seats  herself  upon  the 

throne. 
Lady  Elizabeth,  you  had  just  come  visiting. 
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First  Lady-in-waiting 
Your  Majesty — 

The  curtain  jails  for  a  moment. 
The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Now  I  must  go  put  on  my  twelve  o'clock  dress. 
She  and  the  Ladies-in-waiting  go  into  the  inner  rooms  with  much  preening  of  feathers. 
As  the  old  Emperor  sits  alone  over  his  newspaper,  a  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.     The 
Emperor,  letting  his  spectacles  slide  down  upon  his  nose,  goes  to  open  it.     A  young 
man,  with  his  face  stained  brown  and  covered  with  great  spots  of  black,  and  his  cap 
pressed  down  over  his  eyes,  steps  in.    . 

The  Swineherd 
Good  morning,  Emperor.     Can  I  be  taken  into  service  in  the  palace? 

The  Emperor 
There  are  so  many  wishing  to  do  that.     Let  me  see.     Yes,  I  need  somebody  to 
look  after  the  pigs,  for  we  have  so  many  of  them.     I  will  make  you  imperial  swine- 
herd.    Do  you  see  that  little  hut  near  the  pig  sties? 

He  points  out  through  the  door. 
That  is  where  you  are  to  live. 

The  Swineherd 
Thank  you,  Emperor.  That  will  do  very  nicely.  I  will  go  at  once. 
He  pulls  his  cap  farther  down  over  his  eyes,  and  whistles  as  he  goes.  The  Emperor  returns 
to  his  chair,  rights  his  glasses,  and  begins  to  read.  The  Emperor's  Daughter  and  the 
Ladies-in-waiting  come  dancing  in,  all  in  fresh  dresses.  Some  of  the  younger  ones 
are  rolling  hoops;  they  go  out-of-doors.  The  Princess  sits  down  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  and  while  one  of  the  Ladies-in-waiting  holds  a  hand-mirror  before  her,  she 
begins  to  arrange  her  hair. 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
I  think  this  way  is  more  becoming  to  me  than  the  way  I  wore  it  yesterday. 

The  Ladies-in-waiting 
You  are  even  more  beautiful  today,  your  Majesty. 
First  Lady-in-waiting 
Who  had  gone  out  with  a  hoop,  comes  running  in  breathless.     She  almost  falls  in  her 
haste  as  she  courtesies  before  the  Emperor's  Daughter. 
Oh,  your  Majesty,  the  new  Swineherd  has  made  the  most  beautiful  little  cooking 
pot.     It  has  bells  all  around  it,  and  when  the  pot  boils,  they  play — 

"Ach,  du  lieber  Augustin," 

but  the  most  wonderful  part  of  all  about  it,  is  that  if  you  hold  your  finger  in  the  steam, 

you  can  smell  all  the  dinners  that  are  being  cooked  at  every  stove  in  town! 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 

I  must  see  this  wonderful  pot.     Go  fetch  the  Swineherd  and  his  pot  here  at  once. 

As  the  lady  runs  out,  the  old  Emperor  finishes  his  newspaper,  folds  it  up,  puts  it  in  his 

pocket  and  leaves  the  room. 
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The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Ach,  du  lieber  Augustin 
Alles  ist  weg,  weg,  weg, — " 
is  my  tune.     This  must  be  a  cultivated  Swineherd.     It  means, 

She  pauses  impressively,  the  Ladies-in-wailing  listen  with  pretended  excitement. 
It  means — 

Alas,  dear  Augustin, 

All  is  lost,  lost,  lost! 

She  sits  upon  the  throne. 

The  Ladies-in-waiting 

Whispering  among  themselves. 

It  is  the  only  tune  she  does  play,  and  she  can  only  play  that  with  one  finger. 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
How  much  more  interesting  this  pot  is  than  the  Prince's  rose! 
First  Lady-in-waiting 
Again  quite  breathless,  hurries  in  to  announce. 
The  Swineherd,  your  Majesty. 

The  Swineherd 
After  a  curious  look  at  the  Emperor's  Daughter,  bows  low. 
Your  Majesty. 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Show  me  at  once  the  pot  you  have  made. 

The  Swineherd 
Setting  down  the  black  cooking  stove  under  the  pot. 
Yes,  your  Majesty. 

The  water  in  the  pot  begins  to  boil. 
Will  her  Majesty  come  to  put  her  finger  in  the  steam. 
The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Scrambling  down  from  the  throne  while  all  the  Ladies-in-waiting  crowd  around  to  stick 

their  fingers  in,  too. 
Why,  the  chamberlain  is  having  cabbage  for  dinner! 

First  Lady-in-waiting 
I  always  knew  he  laid  aside  his  fine  airs  at  home. 

Second  Lady-in-waiting 
The  shoemaker  is  warming  over  the  meat  from  last  night's  supper.     How  curious 
it  smells! 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
To  one  of  the  Ladies-in-wailing. 
Go  ask  him  what  the  instrument  costs. 

First  Lady-in-waiting 
Going  over  to  where  the  Swineherd  stands  with  arms  crossed  watching  the  scene. 
How  much  do  you  want  for  the  pot? 

The  Swineherd 
I  must  have  ten  kisses  from  the  Emperor's  Daughter. 
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First  Lady-in-waiting 
Heaven  preserve  us! 

The  Swineherd 
I  won't  take  less. 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Well,  what  does  he  say? 

First  Lady-in-waiting 
Coming  back  to  the  Princess. 
I  really  cannot  tell  you;   it  is  so  shocking. 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Then  you  must  whisper  it. 

They  whisper. 
The  Emperor's  Daughter 


He  is  a  wretch. 
Just  as  you  like. 


The  Swineherd 


He  takes  down  the  kettle. 
All  the  Ladies-in-waiting 
Oh,  we  can't  smell  what  is  cooking  any  more. 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
And  I  do  so  enjoy  knowing  how  much  less  grandly  other  people  live  than  we! 

To  the  First  Lady-in-wailing. 
Go  and  ask  him  if  he  will  take  ten  kisses  from  the  Ladies-in-waiting. 

The  Swineherd 
Starling  to  go. 
No,  thank  you;  ten  kisses  from  the  Princess,  or  I  keep  my  pot. 
The  Emperor's  Daughter 
To  the  Ladies-in-waiting. 
Then  you  will  have  to  stand  round  me  so  that  no  one  may  see. 
The  Swineherd  comes  to  her,  the  Ladies-in-waiting  hold  out  their  skirts  and  count. 
One — two— three — four — five — six — seven — eight — nine — ten. 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 

That's  all.     Now  the  pot  is  mine. 

The  Swineherd  starts  the  pot  again,  and  then  goes  out  while  the  Ladies-in-waiting  and  the 

Emperor's  Daughter  crowd  around  it  again. 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 

It  is  only  broth  the  tailor  is  having. 

The  curtain  falls  for  a  moment. 
The  Emperor's  Daughter 
We'll  keep  the  pot  boiling  day  and  night. 

The  Ladies-in-waiting  dance  around,  clapping  their  hands. 
Some  of  the  Ladies-in-waiting 
We  know  who  has  sweet  soup  and  pancakes  for  dinner. 

Other  Ladies-in-waiting 
And  who  has  cutlets;  how  amusing  it  is! 
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The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Yes,  but  hold  your  tongues,  for  I  am  the  Emperor's  daughter. 

All  of  the  Ladies-in-waiting 
Heaven  preserve  us! 

The  First  Lady-in-waiting 
Running  excitedly  in. 
Oh,  what  do  you  suppose  the  Swineherd  has  made  now? 

Everybody 
What? 

The  First  Lady-in-waiting 
He  has  made  a  rattle.     When  you  swing  it  round,  it  plays  all  the  waltzes,  galops 
and  jig  tunes  which  have  ever  been  heard  since  the  creation  of  the  world. 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
But  that  is  superbe!    I  must  have  the  rattle  as  well  as  the  pot.     Go  ask  him  what 
the  instrument  costs,  but  let  us  have  no  more  kissing. 

The  First  Lady-in-wailing  runs  out. 
The  Second  Lady-in-waiting 
We  can  dance  all  day  to  the  new  rattle! 

All  the  Ladies-in-waiting 
And  your  Majesty  is  such  a  graceful  dancer! 

The  First  Lady-in-waiting 
Coming  back  breathless. 
He  wants  a  hundred  kisses  from  the  Emperor's  Daughter. 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
I  think  he  is  mad. 

She  turns  away,  then  suddenly. 
One  must  encourage  art.     I  am  the  Emperor's  daughter.     Tell  him  he  can  have 
ten  kisses,  the  same  as  yesterday,  and  he  can  take  the  others  from  the  Ladies-in- 
waiting. 

The  First  Lady-in-waiting  goes  out. 
The  Ladies-in-waiting 
But  we  don't  like  that  at  all! 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Oh,  nonsense!     If  I  can  kiss  him,  you  can  do  the  same.     Remember  that  I  pay 
your  wages  as  well  as  give  you  board  and  lodging.     Besides,  he  probably  wouldn't  be 
willing  to  accept  kisses  from  you  after  he  has  kissed  me. 

The  Ladies-in-waiting  toss  their  heads  proudly. 
The  First  Lady-in-waiting 
Running  back. 
He  says,  a  hundred  kisses  from  the  Princess,  or  let  each  keep  his  own. 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Well,  send  for  him  then. 
She  stands  quite  still,  and  the  Ladies-in-waiting  chatter  among  themselves  until  the 

Swineherd  comes  in. 
Stand  in  front  of  me. 
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As  the  ladies  stand  with  their  skirts  spread  out  counting,  the  old  Emperor  comes  in.     He 
looks  at  the  group,  rubs  his  eyes,  puts  on  his  spectacles. 
The  Emperor 
Whatever  is  the  meaning  of  this  crowd?     Why  it  is  the  Ladies-in-waiting!     I 
must  go  and  see. 

He  pulls  up  the  heels  of  his  slippers  and  walks  softly  until  he  gets  close  behind  the  Ladies- 
in-waiting.     Then  he  stands  tiptoe  to  look  over  their  shoulders.     They  do  not  hear 
him  at  all  as  they  count  the  kisses. 
What  is  all  this? 
He  sees  what  is  going  on.     The  Ladies-in-waiting  shrink  away  frightened.    The  Emperor's 
Daughter  and  the  Swineherd  are  intent  upon  the  kisses  of  which  the  Ladies-in-waiting 
have  counted  the  eighty-sixth.      The  Emperor  brings  his  slipper  down  first  on  the 
head  of  his  daughter,  then  on  tliat  of  the  Swineherd. 
I'll  put  you  both  out  of  my  kingdom! 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Crying. 
But  the  rain  is  pouring  down  in  torrents. 

The  Emperor 
Out  you  go.     Kissing  a  common  swineherd!     I'll  see  that  you  are  not  allowed  to 
return  to  my  realm. 

He  stalks  angrily  out  of  the  room. 
The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Weeping. 
Oh,  miserable  creature  that  I  am,  if  only  I  had  accepted  the  handsome  prince. 
Oh,  how  unhappy  I  am! 

Meantime  the  Swineherd  ha£  gone  behind  the  throne  and  wiped  the  brown  stain  from  his 

face  and  slipped  off  his  rags.     He  comes  out  dressed  in  his  prince's  clothes. 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 

Courtseying. 

Oh,  how  handsome  you  are! 

The  Prince 
I  have  come  to  despise  you.    You  would  not  have  an  honorable  prince;  you  would 
not  prize  the  rose  or  the  nightingale,  but  you  would  kiss  the  Swineherd  for  a  trumpery 
musical  box!     As  you  have  made  your  bed,  so  must  you  lie  upon  it. 
He  goes  out  and  slams  the  door  after  him. 

The  Emperor's  Daughter 
Sinking  down  upon  the  steps  of  the  throne. 
All  is  lost,  lost,  lost! 

She  cries. 
The  curtain  falls. 

Margaret  Kingsland  Haskell,  1916. 
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Editorial 

NOW  that  usual  activities  fail  before  the  challenge  of  new  devotions, 
now  that  loyalty  is  standardized  and  everyone  is  in  league  to  fill 
some  breach,  it  is  inevitable  to  doubt,  at  moments,  the  decency  of  a 
preoccupation  with  literature.  If  we  have  allowed  others  to  take  our 
place  in  the  hospitals,  to  busy  themselves  with  the  economy  of  Belgium 
or  with  army  measures  in  Congress,  what  counter-service  is  to  be  found  in 
eight  months  of  amateur  literary  effort? 

To  the  question,  thus  put,  there  is  no  becoming  answer.  Young 
people  are  naturally  regardful  of  small  things;  they  are  prophets  of  plati- 
tude, enthusiastic  explorers  of  regions  long  since  mapped.  In  thinking 
to  silence  objection  with  a  phrase,  one  would  merely  be  conforming  to 
type.  Yet  we  cannot  pretend  to  a  share  in  the  "preservation  of  letters," 
nor  is  it  really  the  "maintenance  amid  confusion  of  an  orderly  tradition" 
that  has  held  our  purpose.  If  we  have  been  half  oblivious  of  national 
problems,  it  is  simply  that,  for  a  year,  we  have  seemed  to  ourselves  to 
be  aligned  with  one  of  the  forces  of  civilization.  And  our  goal — we  must 
own  it  is  not  here,  or  of  this  age;  perhaps  not  even  of  the  age  of  man. 
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A  Humanist 

{The  Anonymous  Portrait  in  the  Louvre  Ascribed  to  Franciabigia.) 

The  pleasant  landscape  of  romances  bland, 

And  manuscripts  and  missals,  vague  unrolls 

Its  purpled,  circling  streams  through  dove-gray  lawns; 

Full  plane  trees  sway  in  mild  duenna-wise 

By  spangled  bowers  for  love  and  holiday, 

From  over-sweet,  too  languorous,  touching  lies 

Of  centuries  that  dared  not  speak  their  truth, 

Or  rarely,  in  the  clipped  vernacular. 

Because  the  Church,  indulging,  censured  still? 

Because  in  fact  the  Heathen  Hell  endured? 

Or  that  the  graver  men  were  set  to  bend 

First  wands  like  reeds,  then  stone  like  osier  wands? 

At  least  a  throng  of  people  wrote  and  read, 

The  artists  painting  as  the  poets  tired 

This  flattering,  charming,  veiled  half-truth  of  life, 

Its  soft  conventions  and  its  honeyed  grace. 

Against  this  background  of  the  Middle  Age, 
Idyllic  in  a  thin,  half-Northern  Spring, 
A  dark  and  pondering  face  is  largely  drawn, 
With  fresh,  harsh  truth,  become  our  beauty  now, — 
An  unknown  artist's  portrait  of  a  clerk. 
The  eyes  are  luminous-weary,  and  the  smile, 
Sensitive,  mocks  a  little  at  itself, 
Not  blurring  exquisite  issues,  blunting  tools 
Of  fancy,  with  true  feeling,  and  grim  pain. 
Sense  wars  here  less  with  soul, — or  world  and  soul, 
Than  what  they  called  the  spirit's  unyielding  white 
On  bright  and  subtle  prisms  of  the  mind. 
This  man  had  read  his  Dante  with  no  glow 
Of  cordial,  warm,  elation, — for  himself, 
Nor  even  with  much  for  Dante;  scant  respect 
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He  owned  for  Petrarch, — but  he  read  him  more, 
Until  the  cadence  fairly  vexed  his  brain. 
He  still  preferred  at  times  old  Jean  de  Meung, 
His  something  more  direct  and  clerkly-just, 
For  which  his  keenness  had  a  grim  regard : 
The  French  was  Sallust's  Latin  to  his  taste. 
The  ample  Fathers,  most  the  Greeks  discerned 
By  Austin's  flaring  torch,  as  Austin's  self 
By  Cicero's  Republic,  with  the  Dream, 
Had  made  him  seek  to  know  himself  in  all. 
And  these  as  yet  were  all  the  Greek  he  knew. 
St.  Chrysostom  he  loved;— rejoicing  let 
The  Schoolmen's  iron  allegories  fall; 
Blessing  the  golden  chains,  rebound  himself, 
The  tender  violence  of  his  intellect 
Shot  up  its  clear  white  fire,  as  if  the  stars 
Were  really  formed  by  myriad  altar-flames 
Of  human  adorations :  molten  words, 
So  long,  so  rich,  so  gleaming,  were  divine! 
Thus  half-ironic,  more  profound,  quite  sane, 
He  half  believed, — -on  actual,  visual  sight! 

They  used  to  call  the  picture,  "Raphael'sFriend," 
And  Sanzio  had  the  credit;  but  we  know 
Our  Scholar  did  not  follow  on  to  Rome, 
To  sell  his  birthright  of  the  uplands  firm, 
For  princely  pottage,  and  the  sharp  chagrin 
Of  lives  too  light  or  cold;  he  taught,  I  think, 
At  Padua,  dry  logic  of  the  Schools, 
With  unscholastic  comment,  images  drawn 
From  surgery,  new-learned,  and  alchemy 
Not  quite  forgot,  the  two  a  bit  confused! 
He  knew  enormously,  with  head  and  heart, 
With  point,  and  grasp,  and  eloquence  of  will. 
He  wrote  in  fairest  script  on  Christmas  Day 
Virgilian  hymns  to  Christ,  but  to  his  ear, 
And  critic  harshness  with  himself  they  smacked 
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Of  Lucan,  learned  by  heart,  a  shy,  apt  lad 

Bored  by  the  laggard  convent's  crabbed  round. 

He  pardoned  in  his  heart  the  frigid  pomp, 

Because  the  brave  and  gentle  phrases  still 

Spoke  of  the  moral  mind  of  Rome, — and  him. 

He  did  not  print  his  verse,  but  copied  it 

For  ladies,  first  his  patients,  now  his  friends, 

Less  self-possessed,  less  disciplined  and  serene. 

He  sometimes  hurt  their  pride,  but  healed  their  souls, 

Which,  after  all,  both  held  the  great  affair; 

For  these  he  liked  were  first  discreet  of  mind, 

Discreet  in  theirs,  the  gracious  Latin  sense, 

Fastidious,  kind,  and  courteous-free  with  all. 

He  valued,  as  his  wisdom  prompted  him, 

Their  chance  ebullience  of  wit,  but  more 

Their  purpose,  and  their  just,  sweet,  gratitudes. 

He  had  no  amours  with  the  peasant  girls, 

Reverencing  them  wholly,  as  of  Mary's  kind. 

The  shocks  that  narrow  us  have  come  since  then; 
The  human-kindness  in  our  blood  and  brain 
A  strange,  hard  Northern  saddening  pursues. 
Humanity, — we  squabble  with  the  term, 
More  dour  than  his  scholastics,  at  our  worst. 
Yet  give  a  tonic  friendship,  and  some  awe 
To  nameless  clerk  and  artist;  hang  the  head 
Above  our  cumbered  desks  for  benison, — 
That  is,  a  brown  or  gray  metallic  print.  .  .  . 

Maud  Elizabeth  Temple,  1904. 
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John   Payne 

ONE  winter  afternoon  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  visited  Henley  at  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary.  The  talk  turned  to  the  novels  of  James 
Payn.  Writing  to  the  latter  years  afterwards,  Stevenson  says: 
"We  had  mixed  you  up  with  John  Payne  .  .  .  and  stood  amazed  at  your 
extraordinary,  even  painful,  versatility."  How  many  people  to-day  know 
enough  of  the  work  of  John  Payne,  poet  and  translator,  to  mix  him  up 
with  anybody,  to  be  amazed  at  his  "versatility,"  or  to  find  in  it  some- 
thing "painful"?  Few,  I  think.  His  death  last  year  caused  hardly  a 
paragraph  of  comment.  In  this  there  was  something  appropriate.  He 
never  gained  popularity;  in  view  of  the  costly  privacy  of  many  editions 
of  his  poems  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  desired  it.  He  depended 
rather  upon  intimate  personal  evaluations  of  his  poetry;  in  a  charming 
Ballade  aux  Critiques  he  defies  the  generality  of  reviewers  and  confides  his 
fame  to  the  fidelity  of  his  friends  in  Paris:  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Theodore  de 
Banville,  Malharm6,  Villiers,  and  others.  And  in  England  it  is  the  elect 
who  have  recognized  his  worth:  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Watts-Dunton, 
Richard  Garnett,  Edmund  Gosse.  To  the  reading  public  (so-called),  if 
he  has  any  repute  at  all,  it  is  the  sort  of  notoriety  won  by  the  character 
of  some  of  his  translations;  his  original  poetry  remains  almost  unknown. 
Born  in  London  in  1842,  of  Devonshire  stock,  John  Payne  became 
a  solicitor,  and  after  practicing  his  profession  for  a  number  of  years, 
turned  gradually  to  literature  and  during  the  'seventies  published  several 
volumes  of  poems.  As  in  the  case  of  his  friend,  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy, 
his  career  opens  with  avowed  allegiance  to  the  school  of  Rossetti  and 
Morris.  He  is  the  best  representative  of  that  second  generation  of  Pre- 
Raphaelites  which  included,  among  others,  Theodore  Marzials  and  Lord 
De  Tabley  (though  the  latter  was  never  entirely  committed  /to  the  tenets 
of  the  school).  He  is,  moreover,  the  closest  link  between  English  and 
French  poets  of  the  final  quarter  of  the  last  century,  a  link  more  intimate 
if  less  important  than  Swinburne,  more  important  if  less  intimate  than 
Symons.  He  is  the  most  clearly  defined  instance  of  the  extreme  of  Roman- 
ticism during  its  second  period  of  development,  standing  in  somewhat 
the  same  relationship  to  Rossetti  and  Morris  that  Beddoes  stands  to 
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Shelley  and  the  youthful  Hood  to  Keats.  The  analogy  to  Beddoes  is 
close,  for  in  both  poets  we  see  the  emphasis  laid  so  heavily  upon  the 
element  of  Strangeness  in  Beauty  (which  Pater  notes  as  of  the  very  essence 
of  Romanticism)  that  in  Beddoes  often,  and  in  Payne  occasionally,  it 
forces  Beauty  over  the  borderline  into  the  Grotesque.  If,  as  Watts- 
Dunton  asserted,  Rossetti  represents  the  full  flowering  of  the  romantic 
spirit,  then  Payne  is  that  same  flower  just  barely,  almost  imperceptibly, 
overblown,  giving  the  first  suggestion  of  rankness  and  decay.  An 
"enthusiastic  Romanticist,"  as  he  called  himself,  he  voices  everywhere 
the  romantic  mood.  He  laments,  like  Morris,  the  disappearance  of  a 
civilization  that  was  happily  free  from  the  "toil  and  stress"  of  modern 
life.  He  indignantly  rejects  commercial  motives  and  ideals.  In  politics 
he  is  whole-hearted  in  support  of  the  imperialistic  idea,  sings  the  praises 
of  England's  policy  in  South  Africa,  and  attacks  liberalism  in  all  its  forms, 
especially  as  embodied  in  Gladstone  against  whom  he  wrote  an  extraor- 
dinary Chant  Royal  Prolongs  with  the  delightful  refrain:  "Las!  que  la  vie 
est  courte  et  longue  la  betise!"  In  metaphysical  speculation  he  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  an  agnostic  whose  negations  are  tinged  with  an 
emotional  longing  for  the  comfort  derived  from  a  vague  and  unsystem- 
atized mysticism  and  whose  thoughts  brood  constantly  upon  the  swift 
approach  of  death.  In  literary  art  he  depends  often  for  his  best  effects 
upon  the  supernatural. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  body  of  poetry  is  gathered  together  in  the 
beautiful  edition  definitive,  privately  printed  for  the  Villon  Society,  a  copy 
of  which  we  have  recently  acquired  for  our  library  at  Bryn  Mawr.  The 
poems  fall  conveniently  into  four  groups.  Reserving  the  most  important 
till  the  last,  one  may  note  that  during  the  'nineties  Payne  wrote  a  series 
of  London  Poems  in  which  his  talent  is  expended  upon  themes  unsuited 
to  it.  The  best  of  them  is  Quia  multum  amavit,  which  treats  tenderly, 
but  at  too  great  length,  the  theme  of  The  Bridge  of  Sighs.  In  these  poems 
Payne  is  undergoing  the  same  influences  that  produced  Henley's  London 
Types,  Phillips'  Woman  with  the  Dead  Soul  and,  at  an  earlier  date, 
Buchanan's  Artist  and  Model  and  Rossetti's  Jenny.  But  Payne  had  in 
him  too  little  of  the  realistic  spirit  to  do  first-rate  work  of  that  sort. 
Another  minor  division  of  his  poems,  often  of  exquisite  workmanship  and 
much  of  it  written  in  French,  is  the  series  of  ballades,  chants  royals,  vire- 
lays,  rondeaux  and  the  like,  which  are  grouped  together  in  the  collected 
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edition  under  the  title  Exotica.     In  verse  of  this  genre  he  is  of  course  the 
companion  of  Lang,  Dobson,  Calverly,  and  Gosse. 

Through  the  remainder — by  far  the  larger  part — of  his  poetry  there 
runs  a  distinct  line  of  cleavage:  on  the  one  hand  a  large  and  depressing 
number  of  introspective,  intensely  personal,  quasi-lyrical  pieces  of  more 
than  mediocre  technical  merit  but  savouring  always  of  literary  artifice 
and  insincerity;  on  the  other  hand  about  a  dozen  powerful,  intensely 
visualized  and  quite  objective  narrative  poems  that  combine  something 
of  the  naivete  of  the  popular  ballad  with  something  of  the  psychological 
insight  of  the  Browningesque  dramatic  monologue.  His  earliest  work 
belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  former  division.  Intaglios  (1871)  is  made 
up  of  sonnets,  a  form  over  which  Payne  never  acquired  real  mastery. 
The  themes  are  drawn  from  pictorial  and  literal  art  and  a  large  number 
are  inspired  by  music.  The  tone  is  meditative  and  personal;  the  thought 
is  of  the  four  children  of  Life:  Love,  Art,  Song,  and,  most  frequently, 
Death,  the  latest  born.  More  interesting  is  the  next  volume,  Songs  of 
Life  and  Death  (1872),  in  which  the  dominant  influences  are  Baudelaire 
and  Swinburne.  The  rapturous  dedicatory  verses  to  Richard  Wagner 
recall  the  fact  that  the  great  musician,  then  still  unappreciated  by  the 
public,  had,  by  1870,  been  accepted  as  their  master  and  exemplar  by  the 
younger  generation  of  romanticists  in  Paris.  Besides  the  Swinburnian 
influence  there  is  an  insistent  medisevalism  that  suggests  Morris  and  an 
atmosphere  of  decay,  so  to  speak,  that  is  of  the  extreme  of  the  Neo-Romantic 
convention  and  calls  to  mind  French  rather  than  English  sources  of  inspira- 
tion. In  the  same  year,  1872,  Payne  was  invited  by  Alphonse  Lemerre 
to  be  one  of  the  eighty  poets  who  contributed  to  that  unique  memorial 
volume,  Le  Tombeau  de  Theophile  Gautier.  The  only  other  representative 
of  English  letters  was  Swinburne.  One  of  Payne's  poems  is  surely  as  fine 
work  as  one  can  imagine  a  foreigner  accomplishing  in  that  most  difficult 
art,  French  poetry.     It  begins: — 

Je  te  salue,  o  maltre, 
Qui  du  tracas  de  l'etre, 
De  la  vie  apre  et  sombre 
Passes  a  l'ombre, 

A  l'ombre  bienfaisante, 
Qui  d'aile  douce  et  lente 
Toute  peine  balaie 
Et  toute  plaie. 
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It  is  by  his  narrative  pieces,  however,  that  Payne's  name  will  be 
kept  in  remembrance.  Sir  Winfreth  is  a  vigorous  and  beautiful  retelling 
of  the  story  of  Rapunzel.  The  Rime  of  Redemption  recounts  the  extreme 
tests  to  which  a  knight  was  put  by  the  ghost  of  his  lady-love  after  he 
had  declared  that  to  attain  her  salvation  he  would  undergo  any  torment. 
She  takes  him  on  a  wild  ride  first  to  Fairy  Land,  but  he  refuses  to  enter 
unless  she  accompanies  him.  He  makes  the  same  refusal  before  the  pene- 
tential  fires  of  Purgatory  and  at  the  very  doors  of  Heaven.  Then  they 
approach  hell-gate  and  see  the  grisly  torments  within.  A  last  time  she 
bids  him  leave  her,  for  she  must  harbour  her  in  hell;  but  he  spurs  on 
undaunted  towards  the  portal.  .  .  .  He  wakes  to  find  himself  kneeling 
by  a  wayside  cross  and  there  is  granted  to  him  a  vision  of  heaven,  and, 
amid  the  saints,  his  lady,  ransomed  by  the  greatness  of  his  love.  Despite 
echoes  of  Lenore  there  is  much  originality  in  this  piece.  The  effect  pro- 
duced anticipates  that  of  Davidson's  Ballad  of  Hell.  Still  finer  is  Lautrec, 
Payne's  masterpiece.  I  am  not  minded  to  mangle  it  by  quotation  or 
analysis.  It  is,  with  one  possible  exception,  the  finest  treatment  of  the 
vampire-theme  in  English.  The  exception  is  hidden  away  where  no  one 
will  ever  discover  it  (unless  I  give  the  reference!),  in  that  dreariest  of 
autobiographies,  The  Story  of  My  Life  by  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare. 

It  would  be  pleasant  (to  the  writer  at  least)  to  linger  over  other  poems, 
especially  Salvestra  (from  the  Decameron)  and  Thorgerda,  in  which  Payne 
follows  Morris  into  the  fields  of  Scandinavian  legend.  But  I  must  say  a 
word  on  another  side  of  Payne's  work.  He  was  a  remarkable  linguist 
and  combined  knowledge  of  many  tongues  with  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  resources  of  his  own.  His  range  of  vocabulary  is  quite  mar- 
velous; to  render  a  precise  nuance  of  meaning  from  Arabic  or  Persian 
or  Middle  French  or  the  Neapolitan  dialect  or  what  not,  he  has  recourse 
to  the  treasures  of  Chaucerian  English  or  to  the  rankest,  raciest  scrap  of 
modern  Billingsgate.  His  search  is  for  the  precise  equivalent  of  the 
phrase  that  he  is  rendering;  his  success  is  generally  entire  and  often  dis- 
concerting. The  earliest  of  these  translations  is  the  Villon  of  1878,  the 
climax  of  the  vogue  of  Villon-versions  in  which  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  and 
Lang  had  already  done  their  share.  In  1882  the  first  volume  of  Payne's 
translation  of  The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night  was  announced  for  pub- 
lication. This  advertisement  caught  the  eye  of  Sir  Richard  Burton  and 
led  to  an  intimate  friendship  between  the  two  men.     When  Burton  learnt 
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that  for  the  five  hundred  copies  of  the  Villon  Society  edition  of  the 
Nights  there  had  been  more  than  two  thousand  subscribers,  he  looked 
longingly  at  the  fifteen  hundred  people  whom  Payne  had  disappointed. 
For  Burton  was  constantly  in  need  of  funds.  He  therefore  revived  his 
project  of  making  a  translation  and  in  two  years  completed  the  notorious 
version  that  goes  by  his  name.  It  would  be  amazing  to  think  that  he 
did  in  so  short  a  time  (time  occupied,  too,  in  other  tasks)  what  had  taken 
Payne  seven  years,  except  that  by  means  of  the  "deadly  parallel"  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright  has  shown  beyond  peradventure  that  Burton  made  use 
of  Payne's  translation  to  a  degree  hardly  equaled  in  the  histor}'  of 
literary  plagiarism.  With  fine  loyalty  Payne  refused  to  let  this  conveying 
(as  the  wise  call  it)  interfere  with  a  friendship  that  he  has  memorialized 
in  the  poem  called  Epilogue  to  the  Book  of  the  Thousand  and  One  A'ights. 
The  place  of  Payne's  version,  as  compared  with  others,  is  well  defined  by 
an  Edinburgh  reviewer:  "The  different  versions  have  each  its  proper  des- 
tination— Galland  for  the  nursery,  Lane  for  the  library,  Payne  for  the  study, 
and  Burton  for  the  sewers."  It  is  surely  unfortunate  that  Payne,  actuated 
by  a  remorseless  and  non-moral  ideal  of  scholarship,  set  for  himself  a 
standard  of  absolute  literalism  that  winced  at  nothing;  unfortunate  that 
because  of  the  character  of  comparatively  little  of  the  work,  a  book  done 
with  such  verve,  such  colour,  such  insight,  such  delicate  art,  must  remain 
in  the  obscurity  of  private  collections  or  in  the  "locked  closets"  of  such 
universities  as  retain  that  respectable  but,  I  am  told,  antiquated  receptacle. 
One  does  not  know  the  great  story-book  till  one  has  dipt  into  Payne;  his 
telling  of  such  a  tale  as  that  of  the  Hunchback  and  the  Barber  is  quite 
incomparable.  In  diction  there  is  the  same  love  of  archaisms  that  is  seen 
in  the  poems,  a  love  that  stands  him  in  good  stead  when  he  is  able  to  cloak 
in  Chaucerian  terminology  sentiments  that  are  perhaps  lawful  but  cer- 
tainly (bearing  in  mind  the  apostle's  distinction)  are  not  expedient. 
Another  matter  of  style  is  the  grace  with  which  Payne  has  rendered  the 
thousands  of  lines  of  verse  that  are  scattered  through  the  Nights,  keeping 
the  original  tone  of  all  and  varying  from  the  most  exalted  devotional 
feeling  to  rimes  of  the  gutter;  keeping,  moreover,  the  original  stanzaic 
and  rime  schemes,  whereas  Burton  reduces  the  verse  to  wretched  dog- 
gerel and  Lane  had  contented  himself  with  prose. 

In  1886  the  translation  of  the  Decameron  appeared.     Here  Payne's 
art  as  a  translator  reached,  I  think,  its  height.     In  style  he  attains  a 
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curious  and  impressive  mingling  of  strength  and  quaintness.  Everyone 
should  know  his  rendering  of,  say,  the  famous  eighth  story  of  the  fifth 
day,  that  of  the  Spectre  Huntsman.  His  other  translations  include  four 
supplementary  volumes  of  stories  from  the  Arabic  not  in  the  Nights; 
Bandello  in  six  volumes;  the  Pentameron  of  Basile  from  the  Neapolitan, 
put  aside  when  Burton  undertook  the  same  work  and  completed  when 
that  version  was  found  unsatisfactory;  the  poems  of  Hafiz  and  all  the 
quatrains  of  Omar  from  the  Persian;  and  (not  finished,  or  at  least  unpub- 
plished,  at  the  time  of  his  death)  Firdausi's  Shahnameh  and  the  Irish 
romance-cycle  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Cuculain.  Of  all  these  only  the 
three  volumes  of  Boccaccio  are  available  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  they  are  in 
our  rudimentary  "locked  closet,"  put  there,  however,  not  because  they 
are  naughty  but  because  they  are  rare. 

S.  C.  Chew. 


A  Blank  Page 

As  though  the  winds  of  fact  were  all  too  keen, 
Like  a  bare  tree  it  stands,  this  unwrit  page, 

While  other  trees  have  blossomed  into  green 
And  leafy  April,  fresh  with  foliage; 

Until,  like  kindly  Nature,  Fancy  weaves 
A  springtide  mantle  from  the  songs  of  birds, 

The  rush  of  brooks,  the  fragrance  of  new  leaves, 
And  cloaks  my  page  with  budding  April  words. 

Hilda  W.  Smith,  1910. 
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Syllogisms  and  Whales 


THERE  is  something  exceedingly  noble  about  the  world  which, 
according  to  popular  opinion,  the  philosopher  inhabits.  It  is  a 
world  devoid  of  space  and  time  and  individuals,  of  everything,  in 
fact,  that  confers  particularity,  contingency,  and  change;  an  exalted  world, 
untainted  by  human  desires  and  passions — a  somewhat  cheerless  world 
withal, — a  soundless,  scentless,  colourless,  unpeopled  waste  into  which 
none  may  pass  who  cannot  breathe  its  rarified  air  or  be  content  to  consort 
with  shadows. 

But  popular  opinion  is  here,  as  abundantly  elsewhere,  founded  on 
fallacy.  This  vision  of  perfection,  like  most  visions,  is  a  mistake. 
Philosophers  are  much  like  other  men,  only  weaker  in  invention,  and 
rather  more  unreasoningly  imitative.  They  are  creatures  of  fashion,  of 
prejudice,  of  carnal  predilections,  like  the  rest  of  us.  They  dwell  for  the 
most  part  in  places  less  lofty,  less  aloof,  than  is  commonly  believed.  Too 
long  already  have  we  been  deceived  when  they  called  their  paucity  of 
invention  a  passion  for  an  unadulterated  absolute,  their  slavish  borrow- 
ing of  tried  and  approved  imagery  a  love  of  truth.  It  is  time  we  protested 
that  philosophers,  like  other  self-deceivers,  are  only  trying  to  make  a 
pleasant  world  to  disport  themselves  in;  and,  like  other  self -deceivers, 
wish  to  fill  it  with  pleasant  things — things  appealing  to  the  sight,  the 
hearing,  taste  and  touch.  It  is  time  we  reckoned  with  them  as  merely 
overgrown  children,  somewhat  deficient  in  common  sense.  It  is  time  we 
saw  that — contrary  to  popular  tradition — far  from  being  a  realm  superior 
to  the  cosmos  as  we  know  it,  their  world  is  a  very  disordered,  inadequate, 
ill-furnished  world  indeed. 

For  in  the  first  place  it  is  not  even  fitted  out  with  trappings  of  their 
own  creation,  but  with  odds  and  ends  left  over  by  the  poets  as  too  common 
and  shabby  for  use.  The  objects  thus  brought  together  are  as  strangely- 
assorted  and  out  of  place  as  the  elements  of  a  fantastic  nightmare. 
Commingled  recklessly  are  circles,  centaurs,  earwigs,  angels,  the  Emperor 
of  China,  moons  and  stars,  lumps  of  wax,  tables  and  chairs,  arrows,  little 
dogs,  patches  of  colour,  chiliagons,  babies  in  a  bath,  triangles,  tortoises 
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and  cube-roots.  There  is  a  strange  fortuity  also  about  the  inclusions 
and  exclusions.  Philosophers,  for  example,  are  partial  to  whales.  Never, 
so  far  as  I  know,  do  they  even  mention  an  elephant  or  a  giraffe.  The 
sun,  moon,  earth,  Neptune,  Venus  and  Jupiter  all  figure  frequently  in 
their  arguments.  One  can  discover  no  sufficient  reason  why  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Mercury  should  be  unanimously  slighted;  or  why  there 
are  not  comets  as  well  as  moons.  Death  is  ascribed  higher  logical  signifi- 
cance than  birth.  But  why?  At  least  two  individuals  are  distinctly 
asserted  to  have  died — Charles  I  and  Caesar — and  Socrates  is  spoken  of 
not  infrequently  as  liable  to  death  if  not  already  succumbed.  But  no 
one  at  all  is  explicitly  stated  to  have  been  born.  Marriage  and  giving  in 
marriage  there  is  none,  as  in  the  state  of  Paradise. 

If  the  astronomy  is  somewhat  arbitrary  and  limited — pre-Newtonian, 
as  one  might  say — the  geography  is  no  less  peculiar — sketchily  suggested, 
after  the  manner  of  very  early  maps.  There  is  a  sea  or  two — though  with- 
out islands,  some  rivers,  and  a  hazy  notion  of  continents  as  containers  of 
towns.  There  are  a  few  really  important  cities — Paris,  Berlin  and  Lon- 
don. Moscow  is  never  mentioned,  nor  Rome,  nor  New  York,  and  the 
land  is  apparently  deficient  in  lakes.  One  cannot,  of  course,  deny  the 
impressiveness  of  an  earth  that  results  from  these  large  bold  strokes.  It 
is  free  from  petty  details, — rather  airy  and  open  and  unencumbered. 

As  for  its  inhabitants,  they  are  an  ill-assorted  lot,  in  no  manner  adapted 
to  congenial  and  harmonious  association.  No  man  with  a  true  dramatic 
instinct  would  have  selected  them  for  the  playing  of  his  little  play,  how- 
ever metaphysical.  In  the  company  of  Charles  Stuart,  Socrates,  and 
Csesar,  we  find  Achilles,  Alexander  the  Great,  "the  present  king  of  France," 
Robinson  Crusoe,  an  occasional  Hottentot  and  prehistoric  man,  the 
Emperor  of  China,  and  Peter  and  Paul — but  whether  the  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  is  unstated.  Not  much  can  be  said  either  for  the  choice  of 
roles  assigned  to  this  motley  company  or  for  the  real  significance  of  any 
of  them.  They  are  woefully  monotonous.  One  man  spends  his  time 
crossing  a  river,  and  another  in  racing  with  a  tortoise — though  for  some 
two  thousand  years  it  has  remained  unknown  who  is  the  winner  of  the 
race.  Another  man  patiently  poses  as  a  person  with  a  bald  head — and 
that  part  is  an  especially  prized  bit  of  metaphysical  invention,  a  really 
choice  example  of  what  a  logician  can  do  in  the  way  of  imagination  when 
he  sets  about  it;  still  another  of  the  dramatis  persona  dies  intermittently, 
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now  on  the  scaffold,  now  in  his  bed;  or  rather  it  is  a  grave  philosophical 
question  which  he  dies  on,  and  a  number  of  our  foremost  contemporary 
logicians  are  even  now  doing  serious  and  valuable  work  to  determine  this 
very  matter. 

The  members  of  the  caste  thus  fore-doomed  to  infinitely  repetitious 
and  invariable  tasks,  are  rather  automatic  and  amenable  creatures  on  the 
whole.  They  seem  to  need  no  food  or  sleep.  Food,  in  fact,  is  scarcely 
ever  mentioned  by  logicians,  and  this  circumstance  may  have  contributed 
somewhat  to  their  reputation  for  unearthliness.  We  do  hear  in  one 
instance  of  a  pie,  to  be  sure,  and  upon  wider  reading  one  might  possibly 
chance  upon  a  joint  or  a  bit  of  bread.  There  are  in  any  case  fruits  to  be 
had.  Indeed  the  earth,  though  a  trifle  barren,  is  not  totally  devoid  of 
vegetation.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  green  trees  and  even 
a  few  flowers.  But  these  things,  again  quite  contrary  to  popular  expecta 
tion,  are  never  trees  and  flowers  in  general,  trees  and  flowers  iiberhaupt, 
trees  and  flowers  absolutely  or  universally.  They  are  always  particular 
and  present,  concrete  and  indivuated, — presumably  in  the  philosopher's 
own  back  yard  where  he  is  sitting.  For  he  always  says:  this  tree  is  green; 
this  violet  is  blue,  just  as  he  says:  this  table;  this  piece  of  paper  that  I 
see  before  me.  However,  the  vegetation,  like  the  furniture  and  stationery 
that  he  takes  cognizance  of,  is  exceedingly  sparse,  and  interferes  little  with 
the  clear  pure  vacancy  of  the  globe. 

A  few  laws  are  interpolated  into  this  universe,  presumably  to  hold 
the  sketchy  thing  together.  There  is  a  centre  of  gravity,  a  number  of 
physical  forces,  a  morning  star,  an  evening  star,  and  several  geometrical 
properties — not  all  of  those  mentioned  in  geometry  but  still  a  fair  number. 
For  here  again  the  philosophers  show  their  selectiveness.  They  cultivate 
chiefly  equilateral  and  isosceles  triangles,  circles,  squares — even  the  round- 
squares — chiliagons,  and  straight  lines.  The  straight  lines  are  more  or 
less  contested;  concerning  the  round-square  there  is  no  unanimity  of 
opinion.  Certain  modern,  extremely  tender-hearted  gentlemen  of  the 
profession,  actuated  doubtless  by  the  kind  of  motives  that  leads  to  works 
of  charity  in  extra-philosophical  realms,  have  endeavoured  to  protect, 
house,  and  care  for  defenseless,  harmless,  homeless  things  like  the  round- 
square.  In  fact  they  have  started  a  little  society  for  the  very  purpose — 
on  the  lines  of  the  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
Those  not  eligible  for  membership  are  regarded  by  its  founders  as  of  a 
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distinctly  lower  order — as  aliens  to  the  aristocracy  of  intellect.  Members 
are  distinguishable  by  their  touching  charity.  They  clothe  and  feed, 
so  to  speak,  all  the  outcasts  of  all  the  ages,  share  their  substance  and 
bed  with  wanderers  that  the  world  calls  nonentities — the  square-roots  of 
minus  quantities,  geometrical  properties,  unseen  sights,  unheard  sounds, 
unfelt  pains.     Their  charitableness  indeed  is  all-embracing. 

The  vulgar  herd  manifest  their  cruelty  by  banishing  to  the  outer 
limbo  of  non-existence  round-squares,  golden  mountains,  centaurs,  and 
things  uberhawpt.  The  place,  if  place  it  may  be  called,  is  a  regular  dump- 
heap  for  undesirable  or  troublesome  entities — a  dump-heap  which  is  pretty 
large  having  been  started  before  philosophical  activities  first  began  to  be 
recorded.  Nearly  everybody  at  one  time  or  another  has  had  something 
battered  and  dreary  and  disreputable  to  contribute.  The  soul  was  rele- 
gated to  it  long  ago.  Rather  recently  consciousness  was  sent  to  keep  it 
company;  sense  images  were  swept  into  it  one  general  house-cleaning  day. 
And  through  all  vicissitudes  it  is  always  stocked  with  a  few  absolutes — 
absolute  truth,  absolute  beauty,  absolute  goodness.  Some  of  the  dump- 
ings have  revived  sufficiently  at  times  to  crawl  back  to  the  real  world. 
Some  even  possess  enough  vitality  to  survive  a  succession  of  attempted 
annihilations.  But  no  one  has  taken  a  complete  inventory  of  the  contents 
of  the  place,  and  it  is  at  present  unknown  whether  space  and  time  are 
still  there. 

I  feel  some  hesitancy  about  mentioning  the  matter  to  which  the 
foregoing  was  intended  to  lead.  The  world  is  already  too  full  of  rich, 
juicy  problems  for  research;  and  yet  I  have  the  temerity  to  wish  to  sug- 
gest another.  For  it  is  one  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
scholarship  and  calculated  to  rouse  all  the  gaming  instincts  of  the 
researcher — to  offer  false  scents,  to  elude  his  zeal,  to  carry  him  panting 
through  the  trackless  hunting  ground  of  dusty  German  treatises,  mediaeval 
manuscripts,  and  modern  compilations.  It  is  a  subject  fitted  to  claim  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  whole  generations  of  pale,  unselfish,  gradually  evaporat- 
ing students,  without  even  a  danger  of  final  termination.  It  is,  I  dare  to 
assert,  a  more  glorious  problem  than  counting  the  appearances  of  the  verb 
esse  in  pre-Terentian  drama,  or  discovering  how  many  electric  shocks 
will  just  fail  to  kill  a  cat.  My  suggestion  is  no  less  than  a  totally  new 
program  for  the  exhaustive  classification  of  all  the  philosophers  of  all 
the  ages. 
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We  are  already  possessed  of  a  number  of  classifications.  But  no  one 
will  deny  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  categories  of  realist  and  idealist, 
subjectivist,  and  objectivist,  pragmatist,  voluntarist,  and  phenomenalist, 
fail  to  accommodate  themselves  perfectly  to  the  queer  assortment  of 
members  which  are  forced  into  them.  A  number  of  worthy  gentlemen 
are  ignominiously,  not  to  say  uncomfortably,  left  dangling,  half  in  and 
half  out  of  even  the  most  elastic  of  these  Procrustean  beds.  What  I  want 
to  see  substituted  is  a  classification  on  the  basis  of  instances.  For  in  no 
other  way  shall  we  discover  the  really  fundamental  metaphysical  sym- 
pathies. What  better  evidence  of  unanimity  of  mind  is  to  be  found  than 
the  sight  of  David  Hume,  Alexius  Meinong  and  Bertrand  Russell  all  hail- 
ing the  golden  mountain  as  an  unreal  object?  For,  after  all,  what  more 
convincing  token  of  respect  can  a  budding  philosopher  pay  his  master 
than  to  borrow  from  him  a  planet  or  a  beast  or  a  Greek  Hero  and  to  take 
up  the  chant  of  his  special  syllogism  as  a  refrain?  What  sounder  method 
offers  for  gathering  men  into  schools— into  hierarchies  of  disciples  and 
disciples'  disciples,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  than  this  track- 
ing down  of  instances? 

Incidentally  the  method  promises  to  throw  much  light  upon  the 
individual  ps3'chology  of  the  sages  it  treats  of.  All  sorts  of  unsuspected 
preferences  and  beliefs  may  reveal  themselves  in  those  hours  of  lofty 
occupation  with  ideas  when,  in  full  career,  the  philosopher  drops  to  earth, 
like  Antaeus,  to  gain  new  strength.  A  philosopher  of  my  acquaintance 
who  is  presumably  familiar  with  the  entire  spectrum,  since  he  is  a  very 
learned  man,  has  never  to  my  knowledge  drawn  upon  any  colour  but  blue 
for  logical  exegesis.  Sometimes  he  appeals  to  blueness  iiberhaupt,  some- 
times to  a  small  patch  of  blue,  sometimes  it  is  a  portion  of  the  sky  that 
figures  in  his  discourse  as  the  sole  earthly  figure  in  a  dance  of  fleshless, 
boneless,  metaphysical  abstractions. 

What  inferences  are  to  be  drawn  regarding  his  aesthetic,  moral,  or 
other  preferences  I  am  not  prepared  to  state.  The  instance  merely  serves 
as  one  more  witness  to  the  charmingly  human  side  of  the  race  of  thinkers. 
They  really  set  us  an  example.  They  are,  one  and  all,  so  naively  delighted 
and  pacified  by  humble  and  simple  things!  They  are  content  to  entertain 
themselves  for  hours,  like  happy  children,  murmuring  their  little  verses.' 
all  whales  are  mammals;  every  whale  is  a  mammal;  if  it  is  a  whale  it 
is  a  mammal;  some  mammals  are  whales.     They  are  so  appealing  in  their 
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simplicity  and  patience,  so  gratifyingly  fallible  when  they  err.  Another 
philosopher  whom  I  know,  wanted  to  mention  some  one  stable  thing  of 
unalterable  certainty  in  an  unstable  and  uncertain  world.  Of  course  he 
should  never  have  relaxed  his  attention  to  bodiless  eternal  verities,  and 
substituted  a  mortal  man;  but  being  human  after  all,  he  wrote  of  the 
emperor  of  China  in  a  book.  The  empire  of  China  had  endured  for  Eeons; 
no  one  guessed  its  antiquity.  It  offered  itself  ingratiatingly  as  something 
to  be  depended  on.  But  before  that  book  was  through  the  press  the 
empire  of  China  fell.  It  spoiled  the  argument;  and  it  should  have 
pointed  a  lesson  to  all  of  the  profession.  They  ought  then  and  there  to 
have  returned  to  the  state  of  innocence,  and  contented  themselves,  as 
the  populace  believes  them  to  be  content,  with  what  never  existed,  with 
what  never  happened,  with  what  never  in  the  nature  of  things  could  exist 
or  happen.  And  yet  we  should  regret  it  if  they  did.  Something  extrav- 
agant, ingenious,  and  vastly  foolish  would  thereby  be  lost  from  earth,— 
and  a  chance  for  jest. 

Helen  Huss  Parkhurst,  1911. 


October  days!  mellow  and  sweet  and  full, 

A  purple  cluster  to  the  late  year's  wall 

You  cling,  as  clings  the  grape  bunch  to  the  vine, 

Heavy  and  flushed  with  wine  and  ripe  to  fall. 

Sara  Rozet  Smith,  1915. 
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"Mountain-  and  Water-Pictures" 

"When  I  look  at  men,  sometimes— 
I  can  hardly  tell  how  it  is — 
But  when  I  see  them, 
Walking  about, 
Doing  things, 
Talking  and  planning, 
So  busy,  so  serious — 
(Only  children  could  be, 
Only  children, 
So  serious!) — 

A  feeling  comes  over  me  as  if  I  were  God 
And  looked  forth  from  a  great  distance 
On  all  the  humanness  of  the  earth, 
Compassionately." 

Some  such  appeal,  the  strenuous  and  hurried  lives  of  Western  peoples 
may  well  make  to  the  serene  and  unstriving  East.  We  have  done  the 
active  and  obvious  things.  We  have  been  proud  of  ourselves  like  chil- 
dren. Man  is  the  centre  of  our  universe  and  everything  else  is  material 
to  serve  his  ends.     Strife  and  action  are  necessary  to  us. 

Our  art,  trained  by  those  splendid  Florentines,  who  were  men  of 
science  as  well  as  painters,  has  found  in  the  human  form,  its  dominant 
and  its  end.  More  than  this,  our  art  has  laid  stress  throughout  on  the 
material  significance  of  things,  and  tactile  values,  the  technical  means  to 
this  end,  which  we  feel  as  mass,  have  been,  we  may  think,  the  essential 
quality  in  our  art;  to  them  we  have  subordinated  design,  the  use  of 
rhythmic  line,  and  even  space  composition.  In  the  West,  only  that  art 
which  was  out  of  the  main  current  has  adequately  expressed  religious 
emotion.  The  Sienese,  who  loved  God  with  passion,  painted  as  they 
loved.  Simone  Martini,  with  his  lovely  Madonna,  can  overpower  us 
with  the  love  of  God,  Perugino,  with  his  vanishing  hills  and  blue  sky- 
spaces  can  evoke  the  mood  of  quietude;  but  the  art  of  Florence,  which, 
after  all,  determined  the  flow  of  Renaissance  art,  and  so  of  all  Western 
art,  was  substantial  with  the  massive  power  of  Giotto's  figures  and 
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expressed  extraordinarily  the  strength  and  vitality  of  man.  In  an  art 
like  this,  the  landscape  may  be,  like  the  landscapes  in  Shakespeare's 
plays,  charming  and  suggestive,  but  it  is,  necessarily,  like  Shakespeare's, 
accessory  to  the  human  figures  which  hold  the  interest  and  occupy  the 
centre. 

For  a  great  landscape  art,  as  for  a  great  religious  art,  we  may  safely 
look  to  the  East.  Instead  of  trying  to  put  everything  in  relation  to  man 
as  the  centre,  the  Eastern  peoples  felt  themselves  part  of  a  vaster  system, 
vibrating  with  the  moon  and  tides  in  cosmic  rhythm.  While  we  have  been 
painting  man  in  all  his  pride  of  possession,  the  East  has,  with  a  few 
brush-strokes  on  silk,  been  able  to  evoke  the  soul  of  the  universe.  And, 
strange  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  understanding  of  this  art  is,  or  was  at  the 
time  of  its  production,  the  common  possession  of  the  people.  Indeed, 
the  art  itself  is  a  growth,  the  root  of  which  lies  deep  in  the  ideas  and 
emotions  of  the  race,  the  flower  of  which  expresses  the  intellect  and 
passion  of  a  civilization.     It  is  an  epic  art. 

The  great  epic  art  of  the  West  was  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
architecture  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  expressed  the 
strength  and  strangeness,  the  energy,  grace,  and  striving  aspirations  of 
the  Western  peoples;  it  was  their  response  to  the  Christian  religion,  the 
flowering  of  a  great  tradition  in  the  soul  of  a  people.  Just  so  in  China, 
the  Taoist  and  Buddhist  ideals  of  contemplation  and  communion  took 
root  in  the  character  of  the  Chinese,  firm  as  their  own  mountains  and 
fluid  as  water,  and  produced  the  only  landscape  art  in  the  world  that 
embodies  racial  ideals. 

Because  the  Japanese  had  taken  up  the  Chinese  attitude  with  the 
Taoist  and  Buddhist  methods  of  training  imported  from  China,  we  may 
consider  the  landscape  art  of  China  and  Japan  together.  For  us,  the 
common  traits  are  plain,  the  divergent,  negligible.  With  the  national 
Japanese  art,  with  the  black  horses  reined  in  and  the  swirling  smoke- 
clouds  by  some  ascribed  to  Keion,  with  the  sword-like  flames  of  a  mediaeval 
hell  and  the  portrait  of  infant  piety  in  the  person  of  Kobo  Daishi,  of 
Nobuzane,  we  are  not  here  concerned.  We  are  concerned  with  Japanese 
art  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  great  landscape  art  of  the  East,  as 
it  embodies  the  great  ideals  of  the  East. 

The  one  Chinese  characteristic  that  everybody  knows,  is  acquiescence 
in  the  stated  order  of  things,  yet  I  feel  that  this  characterization  is  incom- 
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plete  without  its  concomitant  trait,  the  power  to  keep  intact  at  the  same 
time,  a  marked  individuality.  The  Chinese  were,  to  phrase  it  as  they 
would,  "firm  as  the  pine-tree  yet  pliant  as  the  willow."  If  Confucius 
stands  for  the  first  part  of  the  paradox,  Lao-Tzu  may  stand  for  the 
second ;  yet,  as  you  will  see,  Lao-Tzu  may  stand  for  the  whole.  It  was 
he  who  said, — and  he  voiced  a  general  ideal  when  he  said  it, — that  the 
virtuous  men  of  old,  "manifested  their  independence  without  going  to 
extremes — ."  They  held  fast  to  their  own  thoughts  and  beliefs,  feeling 
at  the  same  time,  that  "what  the  world  reverences  may  not  be  treated 
with  disrespect."  "To  try  to  make  the  customs  of  Chou  succeed  in  Lu, 
is  like  pushing  a  boat  on  land,"  says  Chuang-Tzu.  Thus,  through  a 
studied  courtesy,  they  offended  no  one.  The  sage  "took  things  as  they 
came,  and  was  not  overwhelmed,"  he  acquiesced  in  the  stated  order,  yet 
found  freedom  for  his  soul:  so  the  Chinese  painter,  without  falsifying 
the  landscape,  expresses  his  own  soul. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Binyon  tells  us,  "to  interpret  a  mood,  not  to  record 
facts,  has  been  for  them  the  essence  of  landscape  painting."  Take,  for 
instance,  the  painting  at  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
No.  37,  A  Stormy  Landscape.  Here  the  foreground  is  dark  and  full  of 
moisture  and  the  mountains  are  lost  in  mist.  As  such  a  scene  in  nature 
would  do,  it  "causes  the  beholder  to  call  up  images  out  of  its  indefinite- 
ness,  now  appearing,  now  vanishing  without  end."  But  it  evokes  also 
a  mood  which,  though  somewhat  different,  is  as  definite  as  that  of  the 
poem, — 

"Dauntless  the  soldier  draws  his  sword 
And  there  are  tears  and  endless  pain; 
The  winds  arise,  leaves  nutter  down 
And  through  the  old  thatch  drips  the  rain." 

The  Chinese  art  was  traditional,  and,  as  in  the  West,  schools  of 
painting  throve,  each  with  a  style  of  its  own.  There  were  the  Northern 
and  Southern  schools,  the  distinction  between  which,  said  to  be  stylistic 
rather  than  topographical,  was  probably  at  bottom  due  to  the  difference 
of  Northern  and  Southern  temperament.  But  a  painter,  when  he  had 
learned  one  style  thoroughly, — and  this  took  years,  of  course, — was  at 
liberty  to  try  another  and  we  may  find  a  great  painter  using  several  dif- 
ferent styles.     There  were  certain  prescribed  methods  of  painting  par- 
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ticular  objects  which  were  rigidly  adhered  to.  A  painter  might  paint 
rocks  in  any  one  of  sixteen  different  ways,  each  of  which  had  a  name; 
he  might  paint  them  like  eyebrows,  like  the  veins  of  a  lotus,  like  alum 
crystals,  like  cuts  made  by  a  large  axe,  or  like  cuts  made  by  a  small  axe. 
A  certain  way  of  handling  the  brush,  a  certain  stroke  and  turn,  was 
learned  by  heart  and  so  fastened  in  the  mind  and  muscles  by  practise, 
that  it  became  as  automatic  as  breathing.  This  training  included  the 
copying  of  great  master-pieces. 

With  traditional  methods,  went  traditional  subjects,  on  which  all 
painters,  great  and  small,  tried  their  brushes.  Such  were  the  Eight  Views 
of  the  Hsiao-Hsiang  District,  among  them  the  themes,  The  Evening  Bell 
of  a  Distant  Temple,  The  Raining  Night  of  the  Hsiao-Hsiang  District  and 
The  Evening  Snoivfall  over  the  Lake.  Picture  No.  38  at  the  University 
Museum  has  for  subject  one  of  these  eight  views,  An  Evening  Scene 
in  a  Mountain  Village.  The  sun  is  setting,  and  an  old  man  and  a  child 
look  out  from  the  doorway  of  a  little  house,  while  a  man  in  the  garden 
rests  on  his  hoe;  so  much  has  its  parallel  in  Western  art,  for  example, 
in  Millet,  but  much  more  is  comprehended  in  the  Chinese  painter's 
vision.  Somewhere  on  a  path  among  the  hills  a  traveller  and  his  donkey 
are  trying  to  make  the  next  village  before  nightfall;  and  this,  too,  is  a 
traditional  theme.  Half-hidden  among  the  mountains  lies  a  temple  and, 
if  we  will,  we  may  hear  the  evening  bell  through  the  distance.  And  this 
is  so  subtly  done  that  the  picture  is  a  rhythmic  whole.  Philosophers 
among  wooded  hills  were  painted  again  and  again;  the  University  Museum 
alone  has  at  least  five  pictures  on  this  theme.  Sometimes  the  sage  wan- 
ders alone  by  a  winding  stream,  sometimes  two  sages  sit  under  the  trees 
among  the  clouds,  or  there  is  "a  gathering  of  philosophers  among  the 
hills."  In  Mu  Chi's  Arhat  with  a  Snake,  the  holy  man  of  the  woods  sits 
high  up  on  a  crag,  about  which  clouds  swirl,  almost  with  the  "movement 
of  great  waters."  Among  the  series  of  pictures  of  Arhats,  once  attributed 
to  Li  Lungmien  but  now  given  to  two  other  painters  of  the  Sung  dynasty, 
is  an  Arhat  with  a  lion  among  the  rocks,  where  spirit  and  matter  merge 
completely;  the  same  theme  may  be  seen  in  Leonardo's  St.  Jerome  in  the 
Desert,  but  here  spirit  has  with  difficulty  and  hardness  overcome  material 
things.  Even  more  beloved  a  theme  is  the  waterfall;  sometimes,  of 
course,  the  two  are  combined.     Everybody  painted  rosemallows  over- 
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hanging  a  stream,  the  peasant  leading  home  his  bullock,  and  the  descent 
of  the  wild  geese. 

Rigidly  as  the  Chinese  followed  tradition  of  method  and  of  theme, 
all  individuality  was  yet  not  crushed,  advance  not  arrested.  Just  here  is 
the  paradox.  In  the  picture  by  Li  Ti  of  the  peasant  leading  home  his 
bullock  after  the  day's  work,  nothing  suggests  the  theme  as  hackneyed; 
the  snow  lies  fresh  on  the  branches  and  the  man  and  ox  move  contentedly 
on  their  way  home.  In  the  Raining  Night  of  the  Hsiao-Hsiang  District 
and  the  Evening  Snowfall  over  the  Lake,  painted  together  by  a  Japanese 
artist,  Kano  Motonobu,  we  feel  only  the  mood  of  the  landscape  and  the 
artist  and  the  rhythm  of  the  rain.  Yet  we  find  that  each  of  these  pictures, 
"so  fresh  and  so  immediately  inspired  as  it  seems  to  be,  repeats  with  only 
the  personal  variation  of  the  artist's  style  or  temper,  an  older  painting 
of  another  master;  and  that,  again,  one  yet  more  ancient  and  so  back  into 
the  mist  of  time.  The  truth  is,  these  conceptions  seem  to  be  images  that 
have  been  born  out  of  the  imagination  of  a  race  rather  than  moulded  by 
any  individual  mind." 

The  Chinese  way  of  looking  at  a  picture  and,  indeed,  the  Chinese 
character  as  a  whole,  is  what  some  modern  artists,  with  a  fine  scorn,  call 
"literary."  The  Chinese  are  fond  of  words,  and  things  are  symbols  to 
them.  Nothing  is  isolated,  nothing  is  considered  by  itself,  or  rather, 
everything  is  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  something  else.  All 
things  are  One,  says  the  Chinese  sage,  and  "he  is  a  just  man  who  regards 
all  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole."  Association  of  ideas  and 
emotions,  which  seems  unsesthetic  to  those  who  like  Cubists  and  Futurists 
think  the  only  proper  way  to  respond  to  a  painting  is  to  have  a  sensa- 
tion absolutely  new  and  absolutely  unrelated  to  any  remembered  sensa- 
tion or  idea,  was  to  the  Chinese  a  great  pleasure.  The  willow  suggested 
spring,  the  flight  of  the  wild  geese  meant  autumn  to  every  Chinese  man 
of  taste;  and  poets  and  painters  played  subtly  with  these  familiar 
connotations. 

"We  cannot  keep  the  gold  of  yesterday, 
To-day's  dun  clouds  we  cannot  drive  away; 
Now  the  long,  wailing  flight  of  geese  brings  autumn  in  its  train, 
So  to  the  view  tower,  cup  in  hand,  to  fill  and  drink  again, 
And  dream  of  the  great  singers  of  the  past, 
Their  fadeless  lines  of  fire  and  beauty  cast." 
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That  the  Chinese  were  literary,  does  not  mean  that  their  art  was 
mere  representation.  The  fluidity  of  line,  the  balanced  composition  of 
which  they  were  capable,  belongs  only  to  a  great  and  abstract  art.  Sug- 
gestion is  something  more  and  less  than  representation.  The  painter 
relied  on  the  beholder  to  complete  the  picture;  he  was  content  to  express 
little,  but  he  suggested  everything,  even  to  infinity. 

Romance  admits,  perhaps,  of  more  definitions  than  any  other  word, 
but  suggestion  seems  to  me  an  intimate  part  of  it  and  contrast,  perhaps, 
as  important.  It  is  something  which  was  once  a  part  of  us  till  the  mem- 
ory haunts  us  like  a  passion,  something  far  off,  which  we  possess  by  the 
intensity  of  our  desire.  The  romance  of  youth  is  obvious;  those  old  enough 
to  know  better  think  youth  romantic  because  they  fancy  it  comes  "trailing 
clouds  of  glory."  It  is  the"  romance  of  the  spring  blossoms,  that  comes  out 
star-like  in  the  foreground  of  Fra  Angelico's  Madonnas.  Whereas  youth 
appeals  romantically  to  the  East  here  and  there,  as  in  the  delightful 
vision  the  young  man  had,  "when  the  dust  of  the  morn  had  been  laid  by 
a  shower,"  and  an  unknown  lady,  whose  face  he  could  not  see,  went  by 
on  a  white  horse,  yet  old  age  made  an  appeal  more  general.  Considering 
the  length  of  time  of  our  non-existence,  compared  with  man's  short  span, 
the  Chinese  thought  necessarily  that  the  most  important  part  of  our  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things  was  precisely  our  non-existence,  for  by  no  means 
are  we  annihilated  when  we  die.     So  the  sage  says,  seeing 

"A  new  day  shine  on  wrinkles  and  white  hair, 
The  symbol  of  the  fulness  of  my  years," 

and  looking  forward  to  that  expected  time, 

"Thus  strong  in  faith  I  wait,  and  long  to  be 
One  with  the  pulsings  of  Eternity." 

For  one  charming  and  tender  picture  of  young  birds  on  a  flowering- 
branch  with  the  spring  moon  back  of  them,  we  find  any  number  of  pic- 
tures of  mountains  as  old  as  the  world,  of  water  that  goes  on  forever. 
In  the  painting  by  an  artist  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  Before  the  Waterfall, 
are  two  sages  in  the  mountains.  The  mountains  are  lost  in  mist  and 
space  at  the  right  of  the  picture,  and  to  the  left,  from  behind  a  crag,  twists 
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a  waterfall  like  the  tail  of  a  dragon,  which  loses  itself  in  its  own  spray, 
to  reappear  at  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  picture.  There  in  the 
spray  under  the  pine-tree,  whose  branches  are  jagged  like  lightning,  whose 
needles  are  soft  like  clouds,  sit  the  two  old  men,  enjoying  everything. 
But  there  are  romantic  landscapes  without  sages;  the  waterfall  by  the 
Japanese  artist,  Kanaoka,  with  the  moon  and  the  pine-tree  is  only  less 
romantic  than  the  waterfall  by  Wang  Wei  with  its  volume  of  water  so 
spontaneously  plunging  out  of  nothing,  out  of  infinity. 

What  the  Chinese  considered  most  important  in  their  art,  I  have  so 
far  only  suggested,  that  is,  rhythm.  Feeling  the  common  qualities  of 
things,  the  rhythmic  chain  that  binds  everything  indissolubly  together, 
they  have  a  proverb,  "a  poem  is  a  lyrical  picture,  a  picture  is  a  painted 
poem."     Li  Po  writes 

"A  tortoise  I  see  on  a  lotus-flower  resting: 
A  bird  'mid  the  reeds  and  the  rushes  is  nesting; 
A  light  skiff  propelled  by  some  boatman's  fair  daughter, 
Whose  song  dies  away  o'er  the  fast-flowing  water;" 

again,  another  Chinese  poet, 

"  My  heart  that  once  was  full  of  light, 
Is  but  a  dying  moon  tonight." 

And  their  pictures  are  full  of  an  "ardent  harmony"  that  sets  the  soul 
vibrating. 

Among  the  six  canons  of  the  art  of  painting  given  by  Hsieh  Ho  in  the 
sixth  century,  the  one  on  which  all  the  others  were  based  was  rhythmic 
vitality,  or  spiritual  rhythm  manifested  in  the  movement  of  life.  These 
pictures  have  no  central  figure,  no  built-up  pyramid,  and,  for  unity,  depend 
not  on  symmetry,  but  on  rhythmic  balance:  that  is,  the  composition  of 
the  universe  was  studied  and  used  rather  than  the  composition  of  the 
human  body.  Empty  space  was  for  them  an  essential  part  of  the  pic- 
ture, influencing  all  the  rest  and  contributing  not  a  little  to  the  emotion 
of  the  whole.  In  the  picture  of  an  Arhat  With  a  Snake  by  Mu  Chi,  a  Sung 
artist,  the  right  half  of  the  picture  is  empty  space.  Again  in  A  Stormy 
Landscape,  at  the  University  Museum,  the  balance  is  subtle,  but  is  felt; 
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in  the  picture  of  the  birds  on  the  branch,  all  the  lower  half  of  the  picture 
and  the  left  part  of  the  upper  half  are  empty,  and  the  flowering  branch 
hangs  down  deliriously. 

After  so  much  description  of  landscape,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
love  of  nature  to  those  Chinese  characteristics  already  described;  acquies- 
cence in  the  stated  order  of  things,  coupled  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  individuality,  a  literary  tendency,  a  strong  romantic  bias,  and  the 
power  of  perfect  response  to  rhythm.  In  that  storehouse  of  legend  and 
intimate  anecdote,  the  Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,  is  told  the  tale 
of  many  a  Chinese  statesman  who  turned  hermit.  The  love  and 
knowledge  of  sky  and  earth  thus  learned  are  expressed  in  poetry  and 
in  painting.  The  paths  in  the  landscapes  entice  the  beholder  up  sharp 
cliffs,  back  of  splashing  waterfalls  and  far  over  the  hills.  They  are  in  the 
landscapes  of  every  period,  in  those  of  T'ang,  in  the  two  doubtfully 
ascribed  to  Wang  Wei,  in  those  of  Sung,  in  the  landscape  No.  38  at  the 
University  Museum,  and  in  No.  59,  although  it  was  painted  by  an  aca- 
demician, you  may  follow  the  path  across  the  bridge  and  through  the  hills. 

This  love  of  nature  was  not  a  mere  diversion;  it  was  a  part  of  the 
study  and  a  discipline  of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism.  Through  union  with 
nature,  was  attained  nobility  of  soul  and  fortitude,  self-control  and  stead- 
fastness amid  changes  and  by  the  practise  of  contemplation  and  abstrac- 
tion, the  mind  was  opened  to  the  great  Mood,  which  is  like  the  "wind, 
Nature's  flute,  sweeping  across  trees  and  waters." 

Effects  of  snow  and  rain  and  moonlight,  all  the  turns  of  the  weather 
and  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  Chinese  loved  and  studied.  The  moon 
over  raging  waters,  suggesting,  no  doubt,  the  serenity  of  the  soul,  especially 
appealed  to  them.  The  snow  on  Li  Ti's  trees  is  fresh-fallen  and  delight- 
ful, and  in  the  picture,  Eagles  on  a  Rock,  by  Ma  Yuan,  the  snow  lies  on 
the  rock  as  if  it  were  part  of  it.  Rain,  even  after  Whistler  has  taxed  his 
genius,  we  do  not  feel  as  the  Chinese.  There  is  a  rain-soaked  landscape 
in  which  Mu  Chi's  Tiger  crouches,  sullen  amid  all  that  changing  and 
elusive  substance  that  surrounds  him.  For  to  the  Chinese,  the  Tiger  was 
the  symbol  of  the  material  forces  of  the  universe,  roaring  out  his  challenge 
to  the  infinite.  The  Dragon  was  the  symbol  of  the  spirit,  changing  and 
yet  ever  the  same  (like  water),  the  power  of  the  infinite;  it  twists  rhyth- 
mically in  and  out  of  the  clouds  and  mist  and  haunts  the  waterfalls. 
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Of  the  great  world  of  trees  and  hills,  water  and  sky,  the  world  of 
matter,  as  we  think,  the  Chinese  felt  themselves  a  part;  they  felt  con- 
tinuous with  the  universe,  in  contemplation  of  which  they  lost  the  mean- 
ness and  narrowness  of  individual  life.  "The  mind  of  the  sage,  being  in 
repose,  becomes  the  mirror  of  the  universe,  the  speculum  of  all  creation." 
That  spiritual  rhythm  which  undulates  from  thing  to  thing,  from  monad 
to  monad,  we  might  say,  communicated  itself  to  the  Chinese  from  the 
mountains,  the  rivers  and  the  sea.  They  saw  "the  beauty  born  of  mur- 
muring sound,"  the  wisdom  learned  through  a  right  living  with  nature. 
From  this  realization  of  the  life  of  the  visible  world,  comes  the  courtesy 
shown  by  Eastern  peoples  to  animals  and  plants,  to  water  and  rocks. 
It  was  this  thought  that  flowered  into  the  doctrine  that  even  the  stones 
will  enter  the  state  of  Buddha-hood. 

Because  the  strength  and  massiveness  of  the  mountains,  the  fluidity 
of  the  water  had  passed  into  his  soul,  the  Chinese  painter  could  put  his 
personal  emotion  into  a  landscape  without  falsifying  the  vision.  He  first 
comprehended  and  became  the  thing  he  painted.  The  painter  put  his 
own  life  into  his  work  and  this  may  show  why  there  are  so  many  legends 
in  China  of  black  horses  who  plunged  off  the  silk,  of  painted  dragons  who 
soared  crashing  through  the  roof.  There  is  the  tale  of  Wu  Tao-tzu,  too, 
who  entered  into  the  landscape  he  had  painted  and  was  never  seen  again. 

The  ideals  and  emotion  expressed  in  Chinese  art,  the  freedom  with 
acquiescence,  the  love  of  subtle  suggestion  and  feeling  for  romance,  the 
pulsing  of  an  internal  rhythm  in  common  with  all  things,  the  love  of  the 
visible  world,  and  feeling  of  spiritual  continuity  with  the  universe, — these 
qualities  were  possessed  in  common  by  the  people,  were  the  growth  of 
centuries,  the  inheritance  of  all.  Their  great  artists  give  us  the  concen- 
trated emotion  of  a  thousand  lives.  Born  into  a  training  which  gave  them 
absolute  command  of  the  brush,  and  with  a  vast  and  rich  tradition  of  sub- 
ject, which  left  them  ample  freedom,  they  produced  a  great  and  noble  art. 

It  is  an  example,  we  might  say,  a  proof  of  the  Chinese  theory  of  the 
identity  of  contraries  that  we  have  come  at  last  to  an  appreciation  of  an 
art  like  this,  that  our  science,  teaching  as  it  does  our  absolute  dependence 
on  and  material  continuity  with  the  universe,  should  have  brought  us  to 
the  position  reached  long  ago  by  the  Chinese  sage,  Chuang-Tzu.  "The 
wise  man  looks  into  space,  and  does  not  regard  the  small  as  too  little  nor 
the  great  as  too  much;    for  he  knows  there  is  no  limit  to  dimension." 
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So  Chuang-Tzu.  By  breaking  down  our  belief  in  ourselves  as  something 
separate  from  the  world  in  which  we  live,  science  has  brought  us  at  last 
to  the  state  of  mind  where  we  can  lose  ourselves  in  common  emotion  with 
a  Chinese  painter  and  a  Chinese  landscape. 

Helen  Burwell  Chapin,  1915. 


The  Soul 

The  soul's  a  strange  little  thing, 
Quivering  and  hurrying: 
Vapour;  a  spark  in  the  ash 
Quenched  by  a  touch  too  rash; 
Flame  blown  hither  and  thither; 
Wind  a-blowing  no-whither. 

Yet  it  embraces  the  world : 

Star-swarms  about  us  whirled; 

Flower-sown  grass;  the  green 

Of  tumbling  seas;  and  the  sheen 

Of  Helen's  radiant  head; 

Dreams  of  the  early  dead; 

Faith,  life  cannot  out-tire; 

Love,  a  nickering  fire 

That,  kindled,  must  burn  until  death; 

Courage,  coseval  with  breath. 

Then  in  mysterious  wise 
This  spirit  infinite  dies. 

Georgiana  Goddard  King,  1896. 
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Overtones 

WHAT  finally  resolved  them  to  strike  was  a  dinner  given  in  honour 
of  the  favorite  prima  donna.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  reading 
their  newspaper,— not  that  they  looked  to  these  Americans  and 
their  critics  for  appreciation  of  a  male  chorus,  but  in  the  "Music"  column 
were,  after  all,  the  familiar  names.  They  learned  that  notables  from 
various  professions,  including  Campanini  himself,  had  been  invited  to 
meet  the  prima  donna.  The  scene  of  the  dinner  they  knew  first  hand, 
for  they  had  sometimes  raised  their  heads  for  a  moment  against  the  rush 
of  wind  across  Michigan  Avenue  to  look  into  the  dining  room  of  the  hotel. 
Lights,  parasoled  by  rose  shades,  shone  in  the  windows;  there  were  parti- 
coloured flowers  and  dresses  of  women, — as  they  kept  on  along  the  gray, 
cold  avenue,  they  pictured  to  themselves  bottles  nested  in  baskets  upon 
whose  surfaces  the  dust  had  been  artfully  undisturbed. 

Twenty-three  dollars  a  week!  One  did  not  have  to  compute  one's 
salary  in  thousands  to  like  to  be  well  fed  and  enlivened  by  talk  such  as 
the  prima  donna  would  be  hearing.  But  how  was  one  to  conceive  more 
than  a  complaint  against  the  weather,  or,  at  best,  a  denunciation  of  a 
wrong  social  system  when  one  dined  in  a  dingy  boarding  house  surrounded 
by  women  drab  in  complexion  and  drab  in  clothes?  The  opera  could  not 
bring  in  the  dollars  for  the  maestro  and  his  stars  if  the  chorus,  too,  did 
not  sing.  Their  wrongs  grew  plainer  as  the  approaching  day  of  the  dinner 
brought  out  new  items  in  the  press.  A  contessa  newly  come  from  Roma 
was  to  be  present.  Their  patriotism,  too,  was  touched.  Were  they  not 
interested  in  news  of  the  fortunes  of  their  country? 

The  night  of  the  dinner  the  performance  was  delayed  by  the  feted 
prima  donna,  and  at  the  close  of  the  opera  the  chorus  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  maestro.  Jovanco,  the  old  bass,  was  spokesman.  He  began  with 
an  appeal  to  the  maestro  as  a  lover  of  the  arts,  he  alluded  to  the  ancient 
fable  of  the  members  and  the  body,  asked  why  when  all  parts  were  indis- 
pensable one  should  be  rewarded  at  the  cost  of  another,  cited  the  muni- 
ficence enjoyed  by  the  favoured  members  of  the  body  operatic,  sketched 
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pathetically  the  privations  endured  by  the  equally  essential  chorus,  and, 
in  an  impassioned  peroration,  declared  that,  did  they  not  receive  twenty- 
seven  dollars  a  week,  the  body  operatic  might  perish  for  all  the  assistance 
the  chorus  would  render. 

The  maestro  bowed,  acknowledged  himself  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and 
regretted  that  the  chorus  were  worth  no  more  to  the  opera  than  twenty- 
three  dollars. 

They  left  the  Auditorium  in  little  vehement  groups,  supporting  each 
other  in  argument. 

"Does  he  think  we  are  dogs,  content  with  scraps?"  Jovanco  asked 
his  companions  in  righteous  anger  as  he  parted  with  them  for  the  night. 

Over  his  solitary  supper  Jovanco  felt  suddenly  acutely  old.  Indig- 
nation was  no  longer  a  lasting  elixir.  The  frost  patterns  on  the  windows 
that  shut  out  the  lights  of  the  street  made  the  low  room  dingier. 

There  had  been  sunshine  when  he  was  young.  With  a  deferential 
lift  of  his  glass,  as  though  to  a  lady  opposite,  he  slipped  back  in  memory 
to  the  little  iron  table  in  the  out-of-doors  restaurant  in  the  Bois. 

"But  I  will  ruin  you,"  Sylvette  used  to  say  archly,  making  a  show 
of  melancholy  over  the  sum  of  the  figures  on  their  emptied  dishes. 

That  was  his  cue  to  say  coaxingly,  "Oh,  one  more  cake,  Sylvette," 
with  a  jingle  of  money  in  his  pocket. 

In  those  days  he  had  known  that  his  voice  would  make  him  famous 
in  a  month,  or,  with  bad  luck,  in  a  year.  Had  he  not  come  to  France 
because  it  is  gayer  to  be  rich  and  famous  in  Paris? 

And  Sylvette — was  it  orange,  the  flower  on  the  long  velvet  ribbon 
of  her  hat? — was  the  prettiest  dancer  in  the  ballet  of  the  opera.  There 
were  plenty  to  envy  him  his  companion  at  the  table  for  two. 

Not  that  he  had  enjoyed  undisputed  possession  of  her.  He  had  not 
forgotten  the  clerk  at  the  Galeries  Lafayette,  for  example.  There  had 
been  pretended  shivers  in  Sylvette's  voice  when  she  had  told  him  about 
going  to  the  Galeries  for  gloves,  and,  oh,  most  innocently,  not  knowing 
where  they  were,  she  had  asked  one  of  the  handsome  young  clerks  at  the 
door  to  direct  her.  And  on  the  escalator  under  pretext  of  steadying  her — 
her,  Sylvette,  the  dancer;  her  laugh  rang  out  at  the  absurdity  of  it, — he 
had  put  his  arms  around  her,  under  hers,  so;  she  showed  Jovanco.  And 
she  could  not  scream,  there  in  the  big  magasin,  because  perhaps  he  meant 
only  to  be  polite. 
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But  the  flowers  the  Frenchman  brought  Sylvette  next  night  acquitted 
him  of  the  charge  of  disinterested  politeness. 

Jovanco  had  stormed.  That  fellow,  that  clerk,  he  would  turn  Sylvette 
into  a  demure  bourgeoise  tied  hand  and  foot  by  a  ceremony  and  led  to 
mass  Sundays  with  downcast  eyes.  How  Sylvette  had  laughed  at  him! 
She  could  take  care  of  herself,  and  if  she  had  admirers  what  business  was 
it  of  his?  .  .  . 

No  business  of  his  for  many  years, — struggling  into  overcoat  and 
muffler,  Jovanco  acknowledged  the  passage  of  time  with  a  mournful  shrug. 
He  was  old,  still  singing  in  the  chorus,  in  a  city  where  there  were  only 
clouds  and  snow  and  sallow  women.  And  Sylvette  many  springs  ago  had 
run  off  with  an  artist  for  whose  poster  she  had  posed  in  her  ballet  skirts. 

He  had  loved  since  then,  but  he  would  not  love  again.  He  was  old, 
and  youth  came  back  to  him  only  when  the  restless  longings  of  a  Maliella 
mingled  with  the  music,  and  his  voice  melted  into  the  colour  and  brilliance 
of  the  procession  of  the  Madonna, — then  for  a  moment  he  embraced 
Sylvette. 

To-morrow  he  would  not  be  singing  in  the  opera.  The  day  stretched 
ahead  purposeless,  flat.  Out  alone  in  the  windy  cavernous  street  it  did 
not  seem  so  fine  an  affair  to  refuse  to  bow  one's  neck  to  the  yoke  of 
injustice,  to  prefer  heroic  starvation  to  underpaid  work.  To-morrow 
night  he  would  not  meet  Sylvette. 

The  chorus  had  agreed  to  be  on  hand  at  the  stage  door  next  eve- 
ning; so  that  the  performance  need  not  be  delayed  when  the  maestro 
came  to  announce  his  accession  to  their  demands.  They  beat  their  crossed 
arms  upon  their  shoulders  for  warmth  and  shifted,  stamping,  from  foot  to 
foot. 

The  hotel  entrance  used  by  the  opera-goers  who  had  automobiles 
was  only  a  little  distance  down  the  sidewalk  from  the  stage  door,  and  the 
chorus  watched  the  closed  cars  drawing  up  beside  the  doorman.  When 
the  lights  inside  the  cars  were  turned  on  for  a  moment  at  unloading,  they 
could  see  the  colours  of  the  women's  evening  coats  and  the  glossy  surfaces 
of  tall  hats.  Then  a  quick  little  rush  across  the  sidewalk,  and  the  opera- 
goers  were  inside.  It  was  Andrea,  a  young  tenor,  who  exclaimed,  "And 
we,  with  our  singers'  throats,  have  to  hang  to  a  strap  in  a  draughty  street 
car,  huddled  together  like  fish  in  a  net." 
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But  the  cars  were  coming  less  frequently.  Andrea  crossed  to  see  the 
clock  in  the  hotel  lobby. 

Dimly  they  heard  applause.  It  ceased;  the  maestro  had  raised  his 
baton.  When  the  growing  volume  of  music  deprived  them  of  suspense 
and  illusion,  they  scattered  in  embarrassed  haste. 

"Once  perhaps  these  Americans  will  sit  through  an  opera  without  a 
chorus." 

"Manon  is  easier  to  cut  than  most  operas.     To-morrow " 

Andrea's  face  under  the  street  lamps  showed  set.  He  accepted 
Jovanco's  invitation  to  a  plate  of  macaroni,  but  there  was  none  of  his 
usual  enthusiasm  to  go  with  the  old  singer  and  to  hear  tales  of  opera  in 
Paris  and  New  York. 

"Some  day  I,  too,  like  Caruso,  shall  be  a  great  tenor,"  he  used  to 
say  at  the  end,  and  Jovanco  would  nod  approvingly.  Ambition  was  the 
proper  food  for  youngsters. 

"But  you  must  take  a  little  time  to  love  now  and  then,"  he  always 
added. 

Andrea  did  not  take  the  advice  so  much  to  heart  as  he  should.  He 
was  Italian  only  on  his  mother's  side.  His  brothers  were  thorough-going 
Americans  who  worked  in  a  mail-order  house,  and  made  calls  upon  Sun- 
day evenings  at  calculated  intervals.  He  despised  them  and  hoarded 
every  penny  towards  a  musical  education.  But  his  father's  cold  blood 
worked  in  him,  too.  He  believed  that  work  alone  would  make  him  a 
great  singer.  Jovanco  was  depressed  by  the  persistance,  under  argument, 
of  the  boy's  delusion. 

This  night  as  the  two  sat  comfortlessly  together,  Andrea  forgot  how 
sentiment  fixed  foolish  smiles  upon  his  brothers'  faces.  He  was  dreaming 
of  the  feeling  that  shook  him  when  the  warm  voice  of  Francesca  trembled 
into  a  revelation  of  the  love  she  knew  in  common  with  the  storied  queen. 
In  her  voice  he  had  visions  of  the  Italy  he  had  never  seen,  and  the  sum- 
mer evenings  of  his  mother's  tales.  But  he  could  not  tell  Jovanco.  The 
older  singer  would  not  understand  that  he  had  no  desire  to  speak  to  the 
prima  donna  when  the  curtain  fell.  What  did  he  care  for  a  woman  who 
was  indeed  a  little  too  fat,  and  awkward? 

At  home,  his  mother  rallied  him  upon  his  sombreness,  and  reminded 
him  that  temporary  discomfort  was  usually  the  attendant  of  an  assertion 
of  rights,  but  liberty — Andrea's  look  was  uncomprehending. 
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He  went  gladly  with  Jovanco  next  day  when  the  latter  came  for  him, 
looking  a  decade  older  in  two  days.  Andrea  was  feverishly  anxious.  He 
had  watched  his  brothers  starting  off  to  work.  What  if  the  great  maestro 
found  a  new  chorus;  what  if  he  too  should  have  to  go  to  work  in  the  mail- 
order house?  Why  had  he  not  been  patient?  The  four  dollars  a  week 
he  could  have  earned  somehow,  but  if  he  never  heard  again  that  rising 
sadness  of  the  violins  and  the  rush  of  sorrow  in  the  great  voices,  then 
his  dream  of  the  future  would  perish.  He  would  be  caught  in  the  gray 
city,  he  would  grow  old  and  die,  and  his  voice  would  moulder  unheard  in 
the  grave. 

"A  group  of  us  meet  at  Liugi's  to  discuss  what  is  to  be  said  to  the 
maestro  if  he  does  not  to-night  acknowledge  the  righteousness  of  our 
demands,"  Jovanco  said. 

There  was  quite  a  number  of  them  to  lift  their  glasses  politely  to 
each  other.  Pietro,  who  had  somehow  preserved  his  ringing,  southern 
laugh,  told  his  companions  with  uncorruptible  gaiety.  "Whatever  you 
like,  gentlemen.  If  I  do  not  sing  at  the  opera  house,  I  shall  turn  the 
hurdy-gurdy.     I  like  better  the  music  of  opera,  but  as  you  will " 

Nicolo,  ruddy  and  well  fed,  shrugged  carelessly;  "For  twenty-three 
or  twenty-seven  I  suppose  that  I  shall  sing.  My  father  before  me  sang 
in  the  chorus,  and  his  father  before  him.  In  our  family  we  sing,  or  we 
die." 

There  was  a  half-hearted  assertion  that  the  principle  of  resistance 
to  oppression  was  at  stake,  and  they  asserted  their  determination  to  hold 
aloft  the  banner  of  equal  justice  and  attempted  to  blow  the  coals  of  their 
wrath  to  new  flames. 

But  the  meeting  soon  broke  up.  Jovanco  went  away  absorbed  in 
argument,  and  Andrea  found  himself  lingering  on  with  Emmanuele,  the 
tenor,  whose  clear,  high  notes  were  the  remnants  of  what  must  once  have 
been  a  voice  of  potential  greatness. 

"For  you  it  is  tragedy,"  Emmanuele  said  at  length.  He  was  watch- 
ing the  white  flakes  outside  fall  thickly  through  the  grayness  of  the  air. 
"For  me" — he  made  a  little  gesture  of  resigned  sacrifice,  "for  me,  it  is 
only  one  sorrow  more."  Andrea  was  silent,  and  Emmanuele  went  on, 
"Once  I,  too,  had  the  hopes  that  are  now  making  you  suffer.  But  they 
have  fallen  to  earth  and  melted  away  like  the  snow  outside.  They  told 
me  I  had  a  voice,  those  who  knew  kissed  their  fingers  to  it.     Study  and 
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I  should  be  a  great  singer.  I  was  young,  I  could  have  gone  hungry  and 
laboured.  But  my  father  died;  my  mother  crippled  herself  in  our  little 
fruit  store;  my  sister  had  fatherless  children.  I  could  not  earn  money 
enough  by  singing;   the  fruit  store  needed  me." 

Andrea  sat  huddled,  and  grasped  behind  him  the  back  of  his  chair. 

"They  are  all  dead  now,"  Emmanuele  said  colourlessly,  "but  it  is  too 
late.  I  am  old.  Sometimes  while  I  sing  in  the  opera  I  dream  that  I  am 
young  again  with  the  future  before  me," — a  smile  shone  for  a  moment 
upon  his  face.  He  sang  over  whisperingly  a  strain  of  the  Jongleur  music. 
He  could  not  phrase  for  the  haggard  boy  beside  him  those  dreams  of 
youth  that  were  restored  to  him  when  the  wistful,  slender  figure  danced 
before  Our  Lady. 

He  roused  himself  when  the  street  lights  shone  palely  through  the 
snow.  "For  me  it  does  not  matter,  but  for  you  I  hope  that  the  great 
maestro  will  not  be  obdurate." 

In  the  street  they  passed  Alessandro  shoulder  to  shoulder  but  he 
gave  them  no  salutation;  and  they  did  not  stop  him. 

"He  is  sick  for  Italy,"  said  Emmanuele. 

They,  like  everyone  in  the  chorus,  knew  the  nostalgia  that  hung  a 
curtain  between  the  baritone's  eyes  and  the  world.  He  had  few  friends 
among  them;  he  spent  his  days  alone  over  a  bottle  of  red  wine.  "A 
larger  daily  allowance  of  wine,"  they  had  said  when  he  made  known  his 
readiness  to  be  of  their  number  in  claiming  larger  wages. 

But  the  dregs  of  wine  had  caked  in  the  bottom  of  his  glass  these  last 
two  days.  Italy  was  not  at  the  end  of  his  bottle,  nor  yet  was  it  the  country 
across  the  waters  preoccupied  with  war.  Italy,  the  country  where  one  did 
not  hurry  to  their  end  these  too  fleet  days  of  one's  life,  where  passions  breed 
that  burst  in  sudden  lightning  flashes, — that  Italy  he  found  again  only 
within  the  duration  of  an  opera.  Then  in  memory  he  beheld  again  the 
vineyard-clad  hills  where  he  had  gone  with  his  mates  to  turn  handsprings 
and  sing  alongside  the  carriages  of  travelers  from  the  gold-blest  country 
over  seas.  It  was  their  pennies  that  had  prompted  in  him  the  fatal 
project  of  trying  his  fortunes  in  the  new  country.  He  had  said  good- 
bye, vowed  half  a  dozen  fidelities,  and  sailed  away. 

This  cold  alien  city  taught  one  strange  indifferences.  There  was 
Tony  who  owned  the  big  newspaper  stand  at  the  corner.  He  was  making 
a  fortune  such  as  one  could  not  have  conceived  of  in  Italy.     But  when 
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his  wife  had  run  away  with  an  apple  vender,  he  had  not  even  bothered 
to  follow  up  the  lovers;  why  should  he  lose  a  week's  sales  to  have 
revenge?  Money,  to  be  rich,  was  revenge  enough.  He  had  even  indif- 
ferently allowed  his  wife  to  come  back  to  him  when  she  had  tired  of  her 
lover;  she  saved  him  time  about  the  house  and  could  help  him  out  at  the 
news-stand  during  rush  hours.  And  Tony  had  come  from  Naples.  The 
black  was  still  in  his  hair,  the  red  in  his  cheeks,  but  Italy  had  gone  out 
of  his  soul. 

This  second  night  the  chorus  stood  quietly  in  the  falling  snow. 
They  scarcely  saw  the  automobiles,  so  closely  were  they  watching  for  the 
appearance  of  the  maestro  bidding  them  back  to  their  places.  Each  min- 
ute some  one  of  them  crossed  the  throng  of  entering  audience  to  look  at 
the  big  clock.  What  if  the  doors  should  remain  closed  to  them  always? 
Inside  those  doors  were  young  love  and  Sylvette,  fair  dreams  of  the  future, 
yearning  memories  of  the  past,  pride  of  caste  and  melody,  fullness  of  life 
and  Italy.  The  prima  donna  might  have  her  dinner.  All  that  was 
nothing  to  them  if  they  might  but  regain  those  golden  hours  that  wavered 
in  the  balance. 

"Jovanco" — together  they  turned  to  him, — "you  are  spokesman  of 
the  deputation.  Tell  the  maestro  that  we  too  are  patrons  of  the  arts, 
that,  at  whatever  sacrifice  to  ourselves  we  are  unwilling  that  the  opera 
should  lose  the  bloom  of  its  perfection.  Tell  him  we  are  ready  to  sing 
to-night." 

The  maestro  bowed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  spokesman's  address, 
a  rather  hurried  speech  this  time  because  the  hour  of  the  performance 
was  very  close  "At  twenty-three  dollars,  gentlemen,  we  are  pleased  to 
have  you  again  in  the  opera." 


The  audience  remarked  the  volume  of  voices  in  the  opening  chorus. 
"Evidently  the  strike  is  off.  All  that  fuss  to  back  down  so  soon.  Queer 
devils,  these  Italians!" 

Margaret  Haskell,  1916. 
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Pegasos  at  Hippokrene 

Ah,  the  little  lame-back  horses 

Cropping  the  gray-green  grass  of  Ascra; 

Ah,  the  colts  by  the  marsh  Copaic 
Plunging  their  clumsy  and  short-foot  courses! 
Ah,  the  mules  with  their  daylong  burthen 

Stirring  the  dust  on  the  trails  of  Phocis; 

Ah,  the  donkeys,  the  braying  gray-feet, 
Thistle-eaters, , of  earth  the  earthen! 

Ha,  the  scent  of  the  piny  highlands 

Over  the  savage  rift  of  Pindos; 

Ha,  the  tang  of  the  sea  at  Athos, 
Smell  of  the  towns  on  the  mid-sea  islands! 
Ha,  the  brazen  sky  of  the  drouth-wind 

Bearing  me  over  the  sandy  Nilelands; 

Ha,  the  snow  of  the  Thracian  hillstorm 
Smiting  the  breasts  of  the  Cretan  south  wind ! 

Ah,  the  little  lame-back  horses, 

What  know  you  of  the  wild  wet  meadows, 

What  of  the  glades  where  I  drink  at  evening, 
What  of  my  magical  sky-flung  courses? 
You,  man-ridden,  in  field  and  stable 

Slaves,  lash-broken,  in  scorn  I  leave  you, 

Wild  as  the  foam  from  the  cliffs  of  Leucas, 
Whirled  like  a  cup  from  the  winegod's  table! 

Rhys  Carpenter. 
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Alleys 

NOW  there  are  those,  I  know,  even  in  Boston,  who  frankly  do  not 
like  alleys.  Some  say  they  are  dirty  and  have  a  smell,  and  they 
would  hardly  use  even  the  fragrant  one  which  admits  by  a  back- 
door to  the  candy  shop ;  some  go  through  them  hurriedly  and  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way,  keeping  eyes  on  their  feet  or  newspaper,  cutting  off  a  block 
or  so  to  reach  a  dull  office  or  bank  by  the  stroke  of  the  clock;  and  then 
there  are  always  the  Olympians  who  cackle  "Fool!"  at  the  mere  notion 
of  alleying  as  an  avocation,  and  whose  lack-lustre  eyes  grow  no  brighter 
at  the  sight  of  a  map,  a  great  clear  map  of  curly  Boston  streets.  But  we 
who  count  ourselves  Illuminati  protest  that  we  love  to  seek  out  and  saunter 
through  the  alleys  of  the  city.  Not  in  those  Public  Alleys,  strictly  num- 
bered, straightly  laid  out  in  the  precise  gridiron  of  Back  Bay,  which  run 
like  humble-mannered  poor  relations  serving  the  backdoors  of  the  rich. 
They  go  without  crook  from  Arlington  Street  to  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  see  nothing  but  grocery  wagons,  and  no  crimes  more  stirring  than 
petty  pilfering  from  back  windows.  Them  we  do  not  love,  nor  even 
those  older  ones  further  south,  save  for  some  which  intersect  and  run  by 
green  backyards,  and  some  with  engaging  flights  of  steps  now  and  again 
breaking  their  drab  monotony. 

There  is  one  great  alley  thoroughfare  running  from  below  Adams 
Square  with  scarcely  a  break  to  Hollis  Street;  few  could  escape  know- 
ledge of  at  least  some  part  of  it,  for  by  it  one  comes  to  places  of  impor- 
tance,— the  City  Hall  and  other  public  buildings,  eating  places  and  bar- 
rooms, fine  shops  and  humble,  soda  caravanserais,  jewelers,  and  obscure 
entrances  to  hotels  and  theatres  which  face  the  world  from  prouder  avenues. 
In  this  larger  system  are  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  alley  proper. 
You  go  up  from  Adams  Square  to  Elm  Street  and  turn  down  Brattle 
Square,  which  is  not  a  square  but  an  alley,  and  at  once  the  noise  of  the 
downtown,  ill-paved  streets  is  muffled  and  one  drops  one's  voice  or  falls 
silent  to  hear  the  city's  beat  and  roar  rise  and  fall  remotely.  As  you  go 
up  by  night  time  the  lighted  windows  of  the  barrooms  fascinate  you, — 
sawdust  on  the  floor,  bright  brass  rail  for  the  comforting  of  a  foot,  and 
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heroes  quaffing  cups  and  exchanging  who  knows  what  blood-quickening 
tales.  You  could  hang  about  here  for  hours,  but  you  must  go  on  to  the 
alley  bordered  by  artificial-limb  shops,  locksmiths  with  great  gilded  keys 
for  signs,  cobblers,  and  that  very  still,  blind  corner  lined  with  stage  doors 
where  none  go  after  dark  save  the  busy  ghosts  of  forgotten  player  folk; 
up  the  flight  of  stone  steps  under  an  old  gateway  to  the  stretch  of  green 
back  of  King's  Chapel,  and  past  Young's  Hotel,  resolutely  avoiding  those 
passages  to  the  right  or  left  which  beckon  you  out  to  the  vainglories  of 
Washington  or  Tremont.  At  Bromfield  Street  there  is  a  break — a  new 
theatre  blocks  the  way;  but  Bromfield  Street  itself  is  but  an  overgrown 
alley  and  there  are  secondhand  bookstores,  picture  shops,  and  cat  and 
canary  windows  on  it.  At  Hamilton  Place  one  picks  up  the  trail  again 
to  Winter  by  a  very  narrow  way,  through  to  Temple  Place  by  a  magni- 
ficent white-tiled  alley  fit  for  lady  shoppers,  and  dodges  in  by  the  fruit  stand 
to  come  to  the  savoury  backdoor  aforementioned,  and  so  on  behind  and 
through  till  one  comes  out  on  the  mean  length  of  Hollis  Street. 

That  is  the  main  thoroughfare,  from  end  to  end  perhaps  a  mile  and 
a  quarter,  but  crowded  with  such  romance  and  intrigue  as  would  not  be 
found  in  ten  leagues  of  the  Columbia  Highway.  Can  you  guess  the  errands 
of  those  you  pass  in  the  alleys,  did  you  ever  know  out  of  a  story  such  cob- 
bles and  good  greasy  mud,  what  would  you  see  if  you  hung  about  the 
lighted  or  dark  windows  long  enough,  who  dances  to  that  music  sounding 
from  caf£s  upstairs?  And  is  not  the  smell  of  them  the  breath  of  the  whole 
city,  a  bit  of  the  market,  a  bit  of  the  harbour,  coffee  and  food,  old  houses, 
shops,  pavements?     You  almost  taste  it  on  your  tongue. 

There  are,  too,  isolated  alleys  and  fragments  of  systems  in  all  parts 
of  the  city.  In  the  wholesale  district  there  are  straight,  business-like 
ones,  concrete  paved;  by  the  market  two  run  under  solid  blocks  of  offices; 
in  the  North  End  odd  little  tangles  lead  to  tenements  tucked  away  from 
the  street;  and  Beacon  Hill  alleys,  crooked  and  cobbled,  are  green  with 
willows  or  butternut  trees.  Somewhere  off  Blackstone  Street  lies  Creek 
Square,  extending  uncertainly  back,  and  you  may  go  in  by  Marsh  Lane 
or  Salt  Lane.  In  it  is  a  wonderful  shoe  store  set  eater-cornered,  a  dilapi- 
dated market  very  strong  of  smell,  and  an  open  triangle  of  pavement. 
Come  upon  it  at  the  latter  end  of  a  foggy  winter  afternoon  and  you  will 
swear  that  the  pulley  and  rope  high  up  on  the  red  barn  have  seen  hang- 
ings, and  you  will  wonder  at  the  dull  glow  of  forges  within.     The  space  is 
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crowded  with  carts  and  wagons  locking  wheels  and  teamsters  cursing 
heartily.     It  is  a  hard  place  to  find  except  by  chance. 

The  Olympian  cries  impatiently,  "Why  all  this  fiddle  faddle?  The 
city  has  streets,  why  not  walk  on  them,  or  better,  on  the  sidewalks,"  but 
you  look  him  significantly  in  the  eye  and  suggest,  "Ah,  but  when  one  is 
being  chased  by  the  police — "  In  how  many  an  imagining  have  you  run 
breathlessly  down  Hanover  Street,  dodging  past  sailors  and  fat  women, 
sped  through  a  gap  between  shop  fronts  and  doubled  back  through  another 
to  the  baffling  of  the  bluecoats  panting  behind!  Or,  if  you  are  near  Cham- 
bers Street  you  have  dodged  down  the  covered  Jerusalem  alley  running 
hugger-mugger  under  a  block,  dived  beneath  the  stand  of  the  old  man 
who  sits  under  his  umbrella  half  way  through,  selling  shoe  strings  and 
uncertain  candy,  and  there  lain  hidden  while  the  chase  rushes  by. 

Possibly  it  is  a  low  taste  and  we  should  rejoice  with  the  Olympians 
in  the  country  macadam  or  broad  asphalt,  but  there  be  still  some  rebels, 
and  one  of  these  has  sometimes  thought  the  golden  streets  of  heaven 
might  after  all  prove  to  be  only  more  splendid,  dirtier,  narrower,  more 
crooked  and  cunning  alley  systems  than  any  on  earth. 

Helen  H.  Shaw,  1914. 


"And  There  are  None  to  Hear  Me" 

You  remember  you  said 

Ave  Atque  Vale  should  be  spoken  beside  the  sea? 

Here  I  am  with  the  words  on  my  lips, 

With  the  sea  surging  at  my  feet; 

And  you? 

Helen  Burwell  Chapin,  1915. 
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Garden  Wall 

They  can  not  build  this  wall  again, 
The  hammers  tear  away, 
They  can  not  put  its  vines  in  place, 
Restore  cool  sprays  of  shadow  lace, 
Sun-sweetness  and  the  dusk's  dim  grace, 
Worn  in  its  smile  of  gray. 

For  it  has  been  a  garden  wall 

With  treasures  frail  to  keep, 

A  garden  wall,  where  slow,  still  moons 

Have  drowsed  in  wind-swung,  gold  festoons, 

And  where  a  hundred  April  moons 

Have  held  mad  flowers  from  sleep. 

But  what  is  built  where  it  has  stood 
Shall  rise  up  tall  and  stark, 
With  head  against  the  sky — I  know, 
And  yet,  the  garden  wall  was  low, 
Because  of  little  things  that  grow, 
And  shadows  and  the  dark. 

Hortense  Flexner,  ex-1907. 
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Girgenti 

Between  two  words  upon  a  page 
There  flashed  a  dream  of  Sicily, 
Without  a  summons,  gathering  in 
Ten  leagues  of  slope  and  sea. 

White  breakers  teased  the  even  shore; 
Pale  ruins  stretched  across  the  plain; 
Two  temples;  four  low  heaps  of  stone, 
Each  one  a  shattered  fane. 

The  crumbled  walls  upon  the  hill, 
Flooded  with  poppy-red  and  gold, 
Seemed,  in  the  sunrise,  still  the  town 
Its  people  fled  of  old. 

My  clock  had  ticked  a  single  pulse; 
My  book  I  had  not  ceased  to  see; 
No  less,  between  two  words,  had  slipped 
A  dream  of  Sicily. 

Mabel  Parker  Huddleston,  1889. 
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A  Day's  Pleasure 

Martha  West  leaned  across  the  piano  to  dust  the  gilt  frame  of  the 
"Old  Homestead."  In  her  daily  warfare  against  the  sifting  cinder  dust 
from  the  nearby  tracks,  she  was  always  careful  to  clean  the  carvings  in 
the  frame;  the  canvas  itself  she  never  touched,  for  fear  of  losing  its  rich 
mellow  tone.  The  picture  had  belonged  to  her  grandmother,  and  now 
that  her  grandmother  was  dead,  it  seemed  to  Martha  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  heirloom.  To  the  fact  that  she  had  seen  it  bought  and  carried  home 
in  a  brown  paper  parcel,  she  consistently  shut  her  eyes.  As  she  leaned 
over,  she  twitched  her  duster  nervously  and.  tipped  over  a  little  pink  and 
gilt  china  bowl.  That  was  what  came  of  working  when  she  was  dressed 
to  go  out  to  lunch!  The  bowl  rolled  across  the  top  of  the  piano,  spilling 
some  flakes  of  dry  cigarette  ash.  She  gathered  them  up  on  her  duster — 
hastily,  lest  Kate  should  see.  Dear  Ralph!  Of  course  he  had  to  smoke 
without  realizing  that,  in  the  sisters'  house,  there  was  no  ash-tray!  She 
had  sung  to  him  last  evening,  and  as  he  leaned  over  her,  turning  the  leaves, 
the  smoke  from  his  cigarette  had  blown  past  her  face  and  his  coat-sleeve 
had  brushed  her  hair. 

Very  gently  she  dusted  the  yellowing  keys.  Last  night,  the  high 
G  in  "  'Tis  only  a  shower"  had  sounded  fiat.  She  struck  the  note  softly; 
it  was  in  tune.  Was  the  fault  with  her  voice?  She  had  expected  to  give 
up  singing.  She  wondered  if  Ralph  knew  she  was  older  than  he — he 
seemed  so  boyishly  young!  The  photograph  she  had  given  him  had  been 
taken  three  years  ago,  when  she  always  wore  her  hair  curled,  and  when 
her  silk  dress  was  new.  It  had  since  been  let  out  at  the  waist  and  over 
the  hips. 

She  washed  the  bowl  so  that  Kate  would  not  notice.  Kate  had  been 
cool  at  breakfast  this  morning — had  made  fun  of  the  boudoir-cap  which 
concealed  Mattie's  curl-papers.  One  remark  rankled:  "I  hope  you  don't 
think  you  are  the  only  one  he  flirts  with !  I  know  how  little  men  mean  by 
these  attentions."  But  this  morning,  before  the  prospect  of  going  out  to 
lunch  with  him,  Martha  could  brush  it  aside.  Kate  had  been  cold  and 
derisive  off  and  on  ever  since  Ralph  began  to  cai-      He  was  the  first  man 
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that  had  ever  come  to  the  house.  Martha  wondered  if  a  shade  of  supe- 
riority in  her  manner  lately  had  put  Kate  on  edge.  After  all,  there  was 
much  to  be  said  for  Kate.  She  was  older  than  Mattie — very  nearly  an 
old  maid.  With  a  pang,  Mattie  realized  that  there  was  but  five  years 
between  them. 

One  grew  old  imperceptibly,  day  by  day.  For  Mattie,  there  was  the 
morning's  cleaning, — to  keep  the  cindery,  feathery,  insidious  dust  off  the 
table  covers,  out  of  the  leaves  of  the  books.  Chats  with  the  neighbours — 
not  always  amicable,  for  Kate's  sharp  tongue  antagonized  them.  There 
was  the  sameness  of  eating  meals  which  she  had  cooked,  and  for  which 
she  would  presently  wash  the  dishes.  Kate  always  laid  the  table.  There 
was  a  little  dress-making,  about  which  Kate  was  a  trifle  selfish.  She  kept 
the  embroidery  and  button-holes,  and  it  was  chiefly  plain  sewing  that  fell 
to  Mattie's  share.  There  was  a  filet  waist  being  done  now,  which  Mattie 
had  hardly  touched. 

She  gave  up  the  pretense  of  dusting  and  stood  at  the  window,  wait- 
ing for  him  to  come.  A  neighbour's  Irish  maid  passed,  wheeling  a  go-cart. 
Mattie  wondered  if  she  would  ever  have  a  go-cart,  caught  herself,  and 
blushed.  Around  the  corner  she  heard  a  shrill  horn.  She  ran  upstairs 
to  put  on  her  hat  and  say  good-bye  to  Kate.  Kate's  voice,  through  the 
door,  sounded  forbidding.  "Don't  take  time  to  say  good-bye  to  me — " 
but  contrary  to  expectation  she  was  affectionate.  She  looked  at  the  fingers 
of  the  washable  kid  gloves  to  make  sure  they  were  quite  clean,  smoothed 
the  collar  of  the  new  blue  suit,  then,  at  the  last  moment,  ran  to  fetch  her 
own  real  lace  collar,  and  pinned  it  on.  The  doorbell  rang.  Kate  twisted 
a  tendril  of  Mattie's  hair  around  her  finger.  "Good-bye — have  a  good 
time — "  Mattie  ran  downstairs  to  open  the  door. 

Ralph  entered  gaily.  He  wore  a  peacock  blue  suit,  that  set  off,  she 
thought,  the  blue  of  his  eyes.  He  hurried  her  out  to  the  Ford,  took  the 
rug  off  the  brass  hood,  and  tucked  it  about  her  knees,  against  the  chill 
March  wind,  then  cranked  the  car  and  sprang  in.  "The  little  bug's  feelin' 
good  this  morning!"  he  said.  She  laughed  guiltily,  knowing  that  Kate 
would  have  thought  the  term  coarse.  As  they  started,  he  apologized 
for  being  late.  Although  the  works  closed  early,  the  president  had  kept 
him  and  told  him  to  take  the  foreman's  job  Monday.  "That  means  a 
raise,  doesn't  it?"  she  asked.  "Yep,  almost  enough  to  many  on,"  he 
answered  gaily.     He  railed  on  in  his  breezy  way.      "Lost  my  watch 
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yesterday.  Don't  mind  losing  it — only  an  Ingersoll — good  excuse  to  blow 
myself  to  a  gold  one — but  there  was  a  photograph  in  the  back  that  money 
couldn't  buy.  A  little  girl  that  could  have  yours  truly  any  day  she  liked — 
rain  or  shine — believe  me!" 

"I  gave  him  my  photograph,"  she  thought. 

He  chatted  easily  of  the  races  at  Havre-de-Grace;  of  money  he  had 
won  on  a  horse  there;  of  an  accident  in  an  automobile  race.  He  recounted 
his  conversation  with  the  man  that  had  been  smashed  up.  "  'It  was  a 
choice  between  driving  into  the  other  car  and  turning  turtle  on  the  bank.'  " 
As  always  she  listened  brightly,  saying,  "How  exciting!"  "How  lucky!" 
"How  terrible!"  She  knew  that  with  him  her  great  charm  was  in  being 
a  perfectly  whole-souled  listener.  As  they  swung  out  into  the  country 
she  ventured  shy  remark's.  How  red  the  maple  was  against  the  hill! 
Then  she  reproached  herself  for  making  him  take  his  eyes  off  the  wheel. 
Jocularly  he  told  her  he  could  drive  with  his  eyes  shut.  He  promised  to 
teach  her  to  drive  and  she  shivered  and  said  that  she  never  could.  He 
made  her  hold  the  wheel  while  he  lit  a  cigarette.  Before  she  would  have 
thought  it  possible  they  were  driving  up  Chestnut  Street. 

He  took  her  to  Kugler's.  They  had  champagne,  and  the  band  played 
— a  low,  lingering  waltz.  She  had  always  had  a  quick  ear,  and  could  lean 
across  the  table  and  hum  the  song.  They  both  knew  the  words.  You 
said  something — when  you — said  you — loved  me!  He  raised  his  glass  gal- 
lantly, she  hers.  The  rims  touched,  he  tossed  his  off.  She  sipped  timidly. 
The  wine  burned  in  the  back  of  her  throat  and  she  felt  that  she  was  tasting 
life. 

The  drive  home  was  memorable.  The  speedometer  wavered,  jiggled, 
slid  up  to  fifty  and  down  to  forty,  and  stayed  there.  She  felt  the  car  roll, 
longed  to  cling  to  the  arm  of  the  seat,  was  afraid  to  raise  a  hand  to  steady 
her  hat.     It  was  delirious  happiness. 

They  parted  at  her  door.  "Got  a  date  for  this  evening,"  he  said 
gaily,  and  waved  to  her  as  he  turned  the  corner. 

The  front  parlour  was  empty,  and  the  house  very  still.  Kate  was 
probably  lying  down  upstairs.  Martha's  head  ached  a  little  from  the 
excitement,  and  from  the  champagne.  Humming  the  tune  the  band  had 
played,  she  lingered  a  moment  in  the  front  parlour,  before  lighting  the  gas 
and  going  out  in  the  kitchen  to  get  supper.  In  the  waning  afternoon  light, 
something  gleamed  between  the  stencilled  cushions  on  the  sofa.     It  was 
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Ralph's  Ingersoll.  She  picked  it  up  with  the  particular  carefulness  with 
which  she  touched  anything  of  his.  It  was  still  going,  and  she  wound  it. 
She  wondered  why  his  watch  seemed  to  have  a  special  significance.  It 
would  be  a  reason  for  calling  him  up,  of  course,  but  had  he  not  said  some- 
thing about  it?     Oh  yes— a  photograph  in  the  back! 

She  opened  it.  The  face  in  the  photograph  was  not  hers.  It  was 
a  younger,  a  prettier  girl  that  looked  out  from  the  shadow  of  a  velvet 
hat.  She  was  laughing,  as  she  laughed  probably  at  Ralph's  jokes — her 
chin  was  pointed  and  there  was  a  dimple  in  it.  A  curl  blew  across  her 
cheek.  Mattie  walked  to  the  mantel-piece  and  looked  at  herself  in  the 
mirror  above  the  oak  shelf.  She  wondered,  humbly,  that  Ralph  could 
have  spared  a  Saturday  to  spend  with  her.  Beside  that  other  face,  hers 
was  round,  heavy.  Wryly,  she  smiled  at  herself;  she  had  no  dimple. 
Her  hair,  dishevelled  by  the  wind,  hung  down  in  untidy  strands;  the 
feathers  in  her  hat  were  roughened.  She  thought,  absently,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  put  veiling  over  them.  As  she  thought  of  the  lunch 
at  Kugler's — of  how  she  had  leaned  across  the  table,  singing,  the  blood 
burned  in  her  cheeks,  and  in  the  glass  she  saw  her  face  turn  blotchy 
and  red.  She  turned  away.  To-morrow  she  would  send  him  his  watch, 
with  a  note.  She  wondered  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  see  him  again — 
if  she  and  Kate  could  scrape  together  money  enough  to  go  to  Atlantic 
City — if,  without  letting  him  suspect,  she  could  ask  for  her  photograph. 

Wearily,  she  sat  down  in  the  Morris  chair,  which  creaked  and  settled 
under  her.  Though  she  was  in  the  front  parlour  with  the  shades  up,  she 
pulled  off  her  shoes.  Her  feet  smarted;  she  was  very  tired.  She  meant 
to  go  upstairs  and  put  trees  in  the  shoes,  but  sat  staring  listlessly  at  the 
opposite  wall. 

She  heard  on  the  pavement  outside,  the  wheels  of  Mrs.  Smith's  go- 
cart.  The  Smith  baby  was  out  too  much — and  too  late.  Mrs.  Smith 
believed  in  homeopathy.  She  and  Kate  had  a  standing  difference  on  the 
subject.  Against  her  will,  Martha  remembered  her  thoughts  when  the 
go-cart  had  gone  by  that  morning.     Again  she  blushed. 

Kate  leaned  over  the  banisters  and  called  down.  That  meant,  Martha 
knew,  that  she  had  on  her  red  merino  wrapper  and  would  be  dressed 
presently.     "Did  you  have  a  good  day?" 

"Yes,  the  lunch  was  lovely — we  went  to  Kugler's." 
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"Hum — alone?"  Kate  lingered  over  the  banisters.  "I  suppose 
he'll  be  coming  again  this  evening,  or  to-morrow?" 

Martha  was  amazed  at  the  coolness  of  her  own  voice.  "I  guess  not," 
she  answered  lightly;  "Most  likely  he'll  want  to  be  playing  around 
with" — a  phrase  of  his  own  occurred  to  her — "some  other  Jane!"  Kate 
went  shuffling  back  along  the  hall  in  her  knitted  slippers. 

Martha  sat  quite  still,  staring  at  the  opposite  wall.  She  was  try- 
ing to  imagine  what  her  future  would  be  like — all  the  days  of  her  life,  in 
which  she  would  imperceptibly  become  old.  The  things  that  stood  out 
most  clearly  in  her  thoughts  were  hot  nights  in  July  and  August  when  the 
trolley  car  clanged  round  the  corner  every  ten  minutes  up  to  two  o'clock 
and  when  Kate's  rigid  calm  in  the  next  bed  reproved  her  restlessness. 

Kate  came  again  to  "the  head  of  the  stairs.  "You  come  up  here, 
Mattie  West,  and  rest  a  mite.  You  ought  to  be  tired."  Though  her 
tone  was  domineering,  it  was  gentler  than  of  late.  Then — "I'll  get 
supper."  Mattie  thanked  her,  and  she  added  what  was  an  unheard-of 
concession,  for  Kate,  "I'd  be  real  glad  if  you  weren't  too  tired  to  sit  up 
with  me  to-night.    I  could  do  with  some  help  in  the  work  on  the  filet  waist." 

All  her  life,  Martha  had  formed  a  habit  of  being  grateful  for  small 
favours.     She  was  grateful  now. 

Mary  Swift  Rupert,  1918. 


Those  Various  Scalpels 

Those 

Various  sounds,  consistently  indistinct  like  intermingled  echoes 
Struck  from  thin  glasses  successively  at  random — the 
Inflection  disguised:   your  hair,  the  tails  of  two  fighting-cocks  head  to 

head  in  stone — like  sculptured  scimitars  re- 
peating the  curve  of  your  ears  in  reverse  order:  your  eyes,  flowers  of  ice 
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And 

Snow  sown  by  tearing  winds  on  the  cordage  of  disabled  ships:    your 

raised  hand 
An  ambiguous  signature :  your  cheeks,  those  rosettes 
Of  blood  on  the  stone  floors  of  French  chateaux,  with  regard  to  which 

the  guides  are  so  affirmative — the  regrets 
Of  the  retoucher  being  even  more  obvious :  your  other  hand 

A 

Bundle  of  lances  all  alike,  submerged  beneath  emeralds  from  Persia 
And  the  fractional  magnificence  of  Florentine 

Goldwork,  a  miniature  demonstration  in  opulence — a  collection  of  half 

a  dozen  little  objects  made  fine 
With  enamel — in  gray,  yellow,  and  dragonfly  blue;  a  lemon,  a 

Pear 

And  three  bunches  of  grapes,  tied  with  silver:   your  dress,  a  magnificent 

square 
Cathedral  tower  of  unbelievably  uniform 

And  at  the  same  time  diverse,  appearance — a  species  of  vertical  vineyard 

rustling  in  the  transverse  storm 
Of  conventional  opinion — are  they  weapons  or  scalpels?    Whetted 

To 

Brilliance  by  the  hard  majesty  of  that  sophistication  which  is  su- 
perior to  opportunity,  these  things  are  rich 

Instruments  with  which  to  experiment.     We  grant  you  that,  but  why 

dissect  destiny  with  instruments  which 
Are  more  highly  specialized  than  the  tissues  of  destiny  itself? 

Marianne  Moore,  1909. 
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Privacy 

When  in  the  confines  of  some  narrow  room 

Windless  and  nameless  and  remote  from  glare 

We  cease  to  shift  the  bonds  of  ceaseless  care 
In  numbed  regard  of  some  approaching  doom 
That  creeps,  and  comes  no  farther,  through  the  gloom 

Faintly  presaging,  stains  the  lucent  air 

As  breath  upon  a  mirror — oh  forbear 
Even  to  breathe,  lest  breath  should  life  resume 
And  body  forth  the  terror!     Quaint  and  cold 
Compress  thy  hands,  nor  stir  the  passive  dust 
Though  all  the  whirlwinds  summon.     Better  far 
Stilly  to  wait  the  circumstance,  nor  trust 
The  shattered  glass,  the  breaking  of  the  mould 
Thine  own  essential  privacy  to  mar. 

Winifred  Goodall,  1914. 


Self-Denial 

Between  my  heart-ache  and  my  heart  I  made 
A  little  wall,  and  many  times  I  prayed 
To  learn  denial  of  my  own  despair 
Until  I  scarcely  felt  my  sorrow's  smart, 
So  bravely  had  I  kept  a  barrier  there 
Between  my  heart-ache  and  my  heart. 

Ah,  love!  forgive  that  I  could  be  so  cold: 
To-night  my  tears  fall  fast,  to-night  I  hold 
My  grief  as  dear  as  ever  our  delight; 
To-morrow  I  resume  the  Stoic's  part, 
But  nothing  in  the  world  shall  come  to-night 
Between  my  heart-ache  and  my  heart! 

Margaret  Louise  Loudon,  1916. 
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The  Other  Point  of  View 

OF  course  there  was  only  one  point  of  view  in  the  village,  except  for 
the  Doctor's  wife,  and  she  had  a  way  of  reducing  things  to  their 
simplest  form,  at  best  a  very  dangerous  habit.  There  had  been 
her  feud  with  the  Countess.  "I  tell  you,  I  will  never  apologize  to  that 
woman  for  my  dog,"  she  had  cried,  "and  all  the  times  her  fat  little  pig  of 
a  fox-terrier  has  trampled  my  strawberry  plants,  until  she  apologizes  to 
me  for  hers.     A  dog's  a  dog!"    And  she  never  had. 

The  women  of  the  village  shook  their  heads;  the  men,  drinking  their 
beer  in  the  Green  Tree,  or  the  Stag's  Head,  said  it  was  a  pity  the  Doctor, 
a  fine  fellow,  had  such  a  wife. 

"To  be  sure,  there  is  some  truth  in  what  she  says,"  remarked  Heinrich 
Kauffmann,  the  druggist,  "the  Countess's  dog  has  walked  on  her  plants 
and  flowers — but  what  a  sight  she  sets  by  them!  Sentimentalisch,  I  call 
it.  Any  way,  she  should  apologize.  The  Countess  is  a  lady.  Her  family 
has  always  been  here."  He  was  standing  under  his  swinging  sign,  Hof- 
Apotheke. 

"And  the  fuss  she  made  over  it,"  said  Fritz  Winkel.  "Pfui!  Theresa 
told  the  Milk-Madchen,  it  was  schrecklich.  She  paid  no  heed  to  her  man. 
I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  ruled  by  my  wife."  He  had  stopped  to 
join  the  cronies  gathered  in  the  druggist's  door. 

"Talking,  always  talking  of  it,"  said  Kugle,  the  butcher,  "you'd 
think  the  war  wasn't  going  on.  And  so  long  now — near  three  years — 
Ach  Himmel! — and  she  can't  buy  her  meat's  rations,  without  telling,  how 
the  Countess's  dog  trampled  her  flowers,  and  her  dog  only  ran  once  on  the 
Countess's  Court." 

"She  hasn't  many  flowers  now,  te-he,"  tittered  old  Michael  Backle- 
stein,  "I  guess,  she  didn't  want  to  pull  them  up  when  the  order  came  to 
plant  vegetables — but  she  had  to." 

"Always  settin'  herself  up  with  her  flowers,  like  her  betters,"  grunted 
Kugle,  "I  heard  she  wouldn't  have  the  roses  touched,  said  she  reckoned 
they  could  plant  enough  beans  for  the  Army  on  the  Countess's  Tennis 
Court." 
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"What's  it  coming  to?"  asked  Winkle,  "her  man's  gone  now." 

"More  than  him,"  said  Kauffmann.  "I  was  there  the  night  it  all 
began.  We  were  out  in  the  garden  having  coffee.  I  was  invited — a  kind 
of  party,  so  to  speak.     Her  sister  had  come  down  from  Berlin." 

"Frau  Bergstraesser?  " 

"The  same.  Well,  I  was  just  getting  ready  to  go,  when  we  heard  the 
Post  stop  and  whistle.  We  knew  it  was  too  late  for  the  regular.  'Twas 
an  extra — The  Grand  Duke  of  Austria  Murdered." 

"Aye,  aye." 

"The  Doctor  read  the  sheet.  'There'll  be  war,'  he  said,  when  he  had 
finished.  Frau  Bergstraesser  turned  pale,  and  began  to  weep."  Kauff- 
mann paused. 

"And  she?" 

"Well,  you  mind  it  was  a  quiet  summer  evening.  You  could  smell 
the  hay  lying  in  the  meadows.  She  sat  very  straight,  running  her  fingers 
through  the  old  sheep-dog's  fur,  looking  off  to  the  Odenwald,  where  the 
thin,  slinky  mist  was  coming  in.  Then  she  said  very  slowly — I  can  mind 
the  words  now — '  One  man  is  killed  and  you  are  going  to  kill  more?  How 
foolish' — one  might  say  she  was  right — " 

"No,  no!" 

"TheVaterland!" 

"The  Russians!" 

"The  English  dogs!" 

"The  French!" 

"Aye,  aye,"  said  Kauffmann,  "that's  it.  The  Kaiser  didn't  want  to 
do  it." 

The  small  group  began  to  break  up.  "  'N  Abend,"  they  said,  as  one 
by  one  moved  down  the  narrow,  cobbled  street  towards  the  Alte  Schloss. 


They  were  prisoners  of  war.  It  was  right,  they  should  till  the  land. 
Everyone  said  so.  The  Doctor's  wife  did  not  go  out  to  see  them  arrive. 
She  heard  the  children  hooting  in  the  street,  and  the  shrill  falsetto  voice 
of  old  Michael  Backlestein  from  the  druggist's  door  step.  Indeed,  for 
several  days,  she  paid  no  heed  to  the  Belgians  working  on  the  Countess's 
land.  Then,  one  day,  she  was  out  in  her  own  vegetable  garden.  Below,  on 
what  had  been  the  Countess's  Tennis  Court,  a  man  was  working.     He 
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was  young,  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  with  brown  hair,  hazel  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  that  curved  upwards  at  the  corners.     The  sheep  dog  began  to  bark. 

"Wotan!  here.     Thou  bad-one,"  called  the  Doctor's  wife. 

The  boy  looked  up,  and  leaned  for  a  moment  on  his  spade.  Two 
diminutive  girls  with  tight  flaxen  braids,  in  checked  pinafores,  began  to 
cry  "lazy!  lazy!"  and  cast  ineffectual  stones. 

The  Doctor's  wife  moved  towards  him.  "He  will  not  bite,"  she  said, 
"a  big  noise  no  harm,"  and  smiled. 

The  man  continued  to  gaze  at  her.  Then  she  turned  to  the  children, 
"Ah!  what  do  you  do?  Shame  on  you  Elsbeth!  a  great  girl  throwing 
stones,  while  the  good  man  works.  And  you,  Hedwig,  have  you  fed  your 
chickens?    See  what  a  trouble  you  make!    Away!" 

Then  she  turned  to  the  man.  "You  must  not  mind,"  she  said, 
"they  are  such  bad  little  girls — and  their  mother,  she  takes  no  pains  with 
them." 

The  man  began  to  speak.  One  strange  sound  flowed  into  another 
with  incredible  rapidity.  A  meaningless  torrent  of  words  beat  in  her  ears. 
Suddenly,  with  no  warning  at  all,  after  a  rise  in  the  voice,  the  speaker 
ended. 

The  Doctor's  wife  was  aghast.  She  had  understood  nothing.  This 
was  dreadful.  "The  poor  boy,"  she  thought,  "he  does  not  know  what  I 
have  said  either — I  never  thought  of  that — and  away  from  his  country. 
Something  must  be  done."  A  small  wrinkle  crept  in  between  her  brows, 
she  was  thinking  so  hard.  After  a  moment,  she  smiled,  shook  her  finger 
at  the  boy,  and,  turning,  ran  back  through  her  garden. 

" Sentimentalisch,  I  call  it,"  said  Kauffmann,  "cutting  flowers  for 
that  Belgian  boy." 

"Well,  she  never  was  one  for  sense,"  said  Kugle,  "but  I've  heard  that 
the  Belgians  fetch  and  carry  all  her  wood." 

"Aye,  there  she  is  now  with  one  of  those  foreigners,"  said  Winkle. 

The  Doctor's  wife  was  coming  up  the  street  with  a  boy,  who  carried 
her  basket.  Holding  her  head  high,  she  passed  the  old  Countess,  seated 
on  her  balcony. 

"And  they  can't  understand  each  other's  jabber,"  croaked  Michael 
Backlestein,  "what's  it  coming  to?" 

Emily  Gifford  Noyes,  1915. 
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Summons 


There's  a  bugle  note  in  the  air, 

And  a  summons  underground — 
A  concourse  of  men  aware 

Of  the  leap  of  a  viewless  hound. 

There's  flash  of  new-wrought  steel 

And  a  stirring  in  the  dark 
And  the  print  of  a  new-shod  heel 

On  graves  that  bear  no  mark. 

Heroes  pass  in  a  dream, 

With  rattle  of  rusty  spears, 
And  broken  palaces  gleam, 

In  the  wrack  of  the  weltering  years. 

Voices  cry  on  the  heights 

And  drowned  men  moan  in  the  sea 
And  ships  with  blinding  lights 

Plunge  down  tumultuously. 

Some  men  wrathfully  strive 

To  fathom  the  words  that  are  said — 
Or  the  song  of  the  dead  alive 

Or  the  call  of  the  terrible  dead: 

"Oh  life  is  a  spirit  like  wine 

To  be  poured  out  over  the  sea 
Or  the  earth — as  a  pledge  divine 

Of  the  haven  where  we  would  be." 

But  some  have  taken  the  sword 

And  tranquil  in  grace  are  gone 
Unheeding  the  sound  of  the  word 

Since  they  and  the  word  are  one. 

Winifred  Goodall,  1914. 
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July  27,  1914 

If  he  had  not  looked  so  like  the  portrait  of  my  grandfather,  and  her 
expression  had  not  caught  my  sudden  interest,  I  suppose  I  should  have 
hunted  a  compartment  in  which  there  were  younger  people.  I  was  alone 
and  just  off  the  steamer,  it  was  my  first  day  in  Germany  for  several  years, 
and  there  were  fourteen  hours  of  solitary  railroading  between  me  and  my 
friends  in  Munich.  On  my  way  to  the  station  I  had  determined  to  make 
a  wary  choice  of  traveling  companions,  and  so,  though  he  was  a  little 
austere  and  wore  a  very  high-twisted  cravat,  I  inquired  if  I  might  get  in. 
The  old  gentleman  crustily  consented,  and  turned  his  shoulder.  They 
had  the  window  seats  and  much  comforting  paraphernalia  of  travel. 
I  had,  for  solace  and  diversion,  nothing  but  an  Austrian  Baedeker,  with 
which  I  retired  to  a  corner. 

For  a  long  time  my  companions  talked  together,  knees  touching  and 
heads  so  close  that  I  heard  only  a  murmur.  It  flashed  through  my  mind 
that  this  might  be  a  golden  wedding  journey,  and  I  was  contemplating 
the  idea  with  something  like  true  German  sentimentality,  when  the  old 
gentleman,  terminating  the  conversation  with  an  emphatic  dock,  raised 
the  upholstered  arms  that  divided  the  seat  on  his  side  into  sections, 
stretched  himself  at  full  length,  submitted  to  being  covered  to  the  chin 
by  a  heavy  great-coat,  and  giving  me  one  long  and  unaccountable  look 
of  displeasure,  went  to  sleep.  We  journeyed  on  in  silence.  The  lady's 
eyes  were  on  the  scene  outside,  whither  mine  followed  them  to  red  roofs 
in  the  distance  or  flowery  window  boxes  and  gardens  nearer  at  hand, 
only  to  be  drawn  irresistibly  back  by  the  figure  opposite  me.  The  old 
gentleman  had  obviously  disliked  me  on  sight,  and  the  fact  made  me 
wretched.  I  sat  there  wishing  with  all  my  heart  that  he  would  finish  his 
nap  and  challenge  me  in  conversation,  yet  dreading  lest  he  should.  His 
deliberate  look  of  disapproval  seemed  a  sort  of  overture  to  hostilities  that 
might  follow  when  he  was  refreshed.  In  case  he  should  address  me  I 
fell  nervously  to  practising  replies.  "Ja,  geehrter  Herr,"  (did  one  say 
"geehrter  Herr"  in  real  life?)  "Ich  bin  ein  Amerikaner,"  I  rehearsed. 
Would  that  be  it?     Or  ought  I  to  represent  myself  in  some  feminine 
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form?  And  if  upon  waking  he  should  really  institute  some  sort  of  inquisi- 
tion, could  I  make  any  articulate  rejoinders?  Surely  effort  would  recall 
my  German.  "Ja,  ich  bin  eine  Amerikanerinin,"- — I  grew  distracted, 
and  could  summon  nothing  more  timely  than  a  rhymed  rule  assembling 
the  prepositions  that  govern  the  dative. 

It  was  just  at  this  stage  of  panic  that  a  tremendous  guard  dashed  open 
the  door  of  the  carriage  and  delivered  himself  of  a  rapid  and  unquestion- 
ably important  message.  The  lady  turned  from  the  window  and  made 
an  unperturbed  though  pointedly  low-pitched  reply,  then  looked  at  me. 
The  guard  looked  too,  and,  after  waiting  a  moment,  thunderously  repeated 
his  remarks.  Of  course  they  roused  the  old  gentleman.  He  opened 
angry  eyes,  and  without  shifting  his  position  except  to  push  the  great-coat 
away  from  his  chin,  said  with  severity  to  the  guard,  "Die  junge  Dame 
versteht  nicht.  Sie  ist  hier  fremd."  Then  he  closed  his  eyes.  I  was 
uncertain  whether  I  had  been  championed  or  condemned,  but  I  gathered 
my  wits  and  engaged  a  place  in  the  Speisewagen  for  half  past  twelve. 
The  arrangement  took  some  little  time  to  perfect,  and  I  was  uneasily 
aware  that  the  terrifying  old  fellow  opposite  had  opened  his  eyes  again 
and  was  glaring  at  me.  I  turned  with  my  heart  in  my  throat  and  ventured 
an  apology,  during  the  utterance  of  which  I  was  much  discomfited  to 
perceive  that  his  lips  began  to  twitch. 

"It  is  nothing,"  he  said  in  German,  not  more  than  half-graciously. 
"It  could  not  be  helped.     Do  you  come  from  England  or  America?" 

I  replied,  I  forget  whether  in  the  masculine  or  feminine  form.  In  any 
case  he  smiled,  and  changed  immediately  to  English. 

"Have  you  come  to  the  continent  for  long?"  he  asked. 

"For  six  weeks,"  I  replied. 

"And  what  shall  you  do  in  six  weeks?     Shall  you  see  Europe?" 

His  tone  made  me  indignant,  and  I  replied  shortly  that  I  had  come  to 
walk  in  Tyrol. 

"So?"  he  commented,  sitting  up  quite  suddenly,  "that  is  very  good, 
and  what  else?  " 

"Nothing  else,"  I  answered.  "Why  did  you  think  I'd  come  to  'see 
Europe'?" 

"Well,"  he  responded,  with  an  alarming  return  of  animosity,  "I 
think  a  great  many  bad  things  about  you."  His  wife  made  a  little  pro- 
testing sound,  but  he  kept  on.     "I  have  seen  you  before.    I  saw  you  last 
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night  at  the  hotel  in  Hamburg,  and,"  accusingly,  "you  had  come  on  the 
Imperator.     Is  it  not  so?" 

"Why  yes,"  I  said,  feeling  as  miserable  as  Alice  undeservedly  put  in 
the  wrong  by  the  Hatter. 

"Precisely.    Well  then,  I  know  the  sort  of  person  you  are." 

"I'm  no  sort  of  person,"  I  protested.  "I  came  on  the  Imperator 
because  she  is  fast  and  vacations  are  short." 

"  Vacations?  "  he  queried.    "Are  you  taking  a  vacation?    From  what?" 

"From  teaching,"  I  replied. 

We  said  nothing  for  a  moment.  Then  my  sense  of  injury  got  the  better 
of  me,  and  I  found  myself  so  hating  to  be  disapproved  of  that  I  broke 
out,  this  time  just  in  Alice's  tone.  "It  doesn't  seem  to  me,"  I  said,  "that 
it  was  very  nice  of  you  to  think  disagreeable  things- about  me  when  you 
know  nothing  to  base  them  on." 

The  smile  that  I  have  always  expected  to  see  soften  the  mouth  and 
light  the  eyes  of  my  grandfather's  portrait,  broke  over  his  face.  "I 
think  you  are  right,"  he  admitted,  "I  think  it  was  not  very  nice  of  me 
either.     Suppose  you  tell  me  some  of  the  things  I  do  not  know." 

His  wife  was  visibly  relieved,  and  helped  move  a  hamper  and  a  Loden- 
cape  to  give  me  a  seat  nearer  his.  We  fell  at  once  into  an  amiable  con- 
versation. The  lady  had  so  far  listened  in  silence,  and  even  now  she  said 
little.  When  she  did  speak  it  was  to  ask  some  eager  question  about  what 
she  called  "the  spirit  of  young  America."  For  the  most  part  she  seemed 
distraught  and  painfully  tired. 

I  learned  much  of  these  two  people.  The  man  was  a  Danish  painter, 
his  wife  a  German.  Thirty  years  ago  they  had  given  up  their  home  in 
Berlin,  and  had  gone,  for  the  sake  of  her  health,  to  try  life  in  an  almost 
inaccessible  spot  in  the  Sarnthaler  Alps.  There  they  passed  eight  months 
of  the  year,  he  painting  the  peasants,  "in  and  out  of  whose  houses  I  go 
for  scenes  and  models,"  he  explained,  "without  their  doing  more  than  look 
up  from  work  to  say  'Guten  Tag,  Papa  Max';"  and  she  reading  and  writ- 
ing. "My  wife,"  he  said  half-proudly,  half-teasingly,  "is  an  intellectual. 
She  studies,  and  thinks,  and  knows  all  that  goes  on  in  the  world.  Every- 
body sends  her  books  and  letters.  Our  tables  are  piled  high  and  our 
chairs  are  littered  deep  with  newspapers,  and  magazines,  and  pamphlets 
all  about  'movements,' — New  Thought,  and  Theosophy,  and  Feminism,  and 
many  other  things  that  I  suppose  American  young  women  know  all  about." 
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At  this  point,  I  reverted  discreetly  to  the  painting  and  the  peasants, 
and  my  questions  brought  us  back  to  my  holiday  plans.  Was  I  a  good 
walker?  Were  my  friends?  Had  we  stout  boots?  Where  precisely  were 
we  going?  Not,  he  hoped,  from  the  big  hotel  in  Cortina  to  the  big  hotel 
in  Toblach, — 

"You  still  think  me  an  altogether  wrong  kind  of  person,"  I  expostu- 
lated, and,  though  I  tried  to  laugh,  I  was  instantly  made  miserable 
again. 

"No,  no,"  he  protested.  "I  am  totally  reassured.  You  go  now  to 
your  Mittagsessen,  and  when  you  come  back,  I  will,  if  my  wife  will  allow 
it,  prove  to  you  that  I  am  equally  full  of  faith  and  of  contrition." 

I  left  them  to  lunch  off  big  Swedish  biscuits  and  black  Hamburg 
grapes,  and  found  my  seat  in  the  Speisewagen. 

When  I  returned  they  greeted  me  smilingly,  and  Herr  Max,  presenting 
me  with  a  cluster  of  particularly  fine  grapes,  graciously  gave  me  his  seat 
by  the  window.  "Do  you  remember  what  we  were  talking  of  before 
luncheon?"  he  asked.  "I  have  consulted  my  wife,  and  she  is  willing — 
perhaps  I  should  say  rather  that  she  insists — that  I  should  show  you  how 
regretful  I  am  for  my  rude  misjudgments  of  you.  We  shall,  if  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  accept,  make  you  a  little  gift.  It  is  partly  hers,  and  partly 
mine,  and  so  I  was  obliged  to  gain  her  permission."  We  both  looked  at 
Frau  Max,  who  roused  herself  from  inattention  to  acquiesce  with  entire 
sweetness,  but  some  noticeable  gravity,  in  her  husband's  remarks.  Natur- 
ally I  was  immensely  curious  and  took  with  eagerness  the  paper  that  Hen- 
Max  held  out  to  me.  On  it  was  a  tiny  map,  and  under  the  map  some  fine 
German  script  that  I  could  not  at  once  decipher. 

"I  will  explain,"  he  said.  "I  should  like  you  to  see  Tyrol,  not  as 
tourists  and  people  that  come  on  the  Imperator  see  it,  but  as  a  person  who 
has  crossed  the  ocean  just  for  a  tramp  there  should  see  it.  Very  well. 
Every  year  in  the  early  summer  my  wife  and  I  go  on  a  walking  trip.  At 
first  it  occupied  four  or  five  days;  now,  as  we  go  more  slowly,  it  takes  us 
nine  or  ten.  American  young  people,"  and  his  eyes  twinkled,  "could 
perhaps  make  an  afternoon  of  it.  It  is  through  one  of  the  wildest  and 
loveliest  parts  of  the  mountains.  There  are  paths,  but  there  are  no  inns. 
You  will  have  to  stop  in  peasants'  houses.  This  paper  gives  you  the  route, 
and  there  are  the  names  of  the  peasants  who  will  take  you  in  if  you  tell 
them  that  Papa  Max  sent  you.     Sometimes  you  will  have  to  sleep  on 
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straw  perhaps,  but  you  will  always  be  safe,  and  dry,  and  warm,  and 
welcome.  You  must  realize  that  it  is  all  very  remote.  You  will  not 
meet  any  of  your  countiymen.  I  dare  say  you  will  meet  no  one  but  a 
shepherd  boy  or  a  goatherd.  Here,"  and  he  put  his  pencil  down  on  the 
map,  "here  you  may  have  your  choice  of  hosts.  You  can  stay  with  Fritz 
and  Tilde  Ritter  who  have  a  fine  pair  of  twin  boys,  or  with  Rudiger  Schuh- 
macher  who  has  better  goats'  milk."  He  looked  at  the  paper  silently 
for  a  moment.     "And  here,"  he  added,  "there  are  sometimes  very  rare 

Alpine  roses,  and  here, but  you  will  see  for  yourself.     It  is  a  wonderful 

route.  We  shall  follow  it  again  in  the  spring.  We  care  for  nothing  else 
so  much.  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  make  you 
a  very  rare  and  real  gift?"  He  folded  the  paper  and  handed  it  to  me  with 
a  little  bow.  And  I  could  find  no  words  to  thank  him.  The  impotence 
of  my  effort  has  been  a  torturing  memory  to  me  ever  since.  He  was  so 
winning  in  his  transformation  from  ill-will  to  friendliness,  and  what  he 
had  done  was  so  amazingly  graceful  and  sweet  that  I  could  get  nowhere 
with  an  expression  of  gratitude. 

As  I  was  trying  to  say  something,  we  drew  into  a  station  and  the  guard 
announced  a  ten-minute  stop.  Herr  Max  asked  his  wife  to  walk  with 
him  on  the  platform,  but  she  was  disinclined,  and  he  went  off  without 
her.  The  moment  that  he  was  gone  she  moved  into  the  seat  beside  me, 
and  taking  fast  hold  of  my  hand,  said  intensely: 

"You  must  not  believe  my  husband,  Fraulein!  Usually  he  is  right, 
but  not  to-day." 

"Not  believe  him?"  I  said,  puzzled.     "What  must  I  not  believe?" 

"No,  you  must  not  believe  him,"  she  repeated  excitedly,  "usually 
he  is  right,  but  not  to-day!  not  to-day!  He  talks  to  you  about  vacations, 
and  peaceful  excursions,  and  he  does  not  say  a  word  of  the  war,  and  you 
have  not  said  a  word  of  it.  But  do  you  not  know  that  war  is  coming? 
Not  a  little  fighting  on  the  Austro-Servian  frontier,  but  war  of  the  most 
terrible  kind, — universal  war?  In  a  week  all  the  continent  will  be  in 
turmoil.  The  murder  at  Sarajevo  means  war  more  awful  than  anything 
in  history.  I  know  that  I  am  right.  My  husband  will  not  listen  to  me. 
He  thinks  my  head  is  full  of  theories,  and  that  may  be,  but  this  time  I 
see  a  vision  that  is  true, — turmoil  and  horror,  spreading  over  land  and 
over  sea,  starvation  and  suffering,  that  is  what  the  Austrian  ultimatum 
means;  that  is  what, " 
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I  tried  to  interrupt  her,  for  her  manner  and  her  suddenly  heightened 
colour  frightened  me.  As  for  her  words,  they  were  meaningless;  I  had 
heard  nothing  of  an  Austrian  ultimatum.  When  I  attempted  to  speak 
she  held  up  her  hand  and  went  on  in  an  incoherent  flow  of  talk  about 
spiritual  rebirth,  and  a  world  in  which  there  could  be  no  war.  At  last 
she  saw  Herr  Max  returning,  and  tightening  her  hold  on  my  wrist  she 
said,  "Promise  me  that  you  will  not  mention  this  to  my  husband.  It  is 
the  one  thing  of  which  we  do  not  talk." 

As  I  looked  at  her  and  felt  her  whole  body  shiver,  I  could  easily 
understand  why. 

It  was  clear  the  moment  Herr  Max  entered  that  he  guessed  what  had 
been  going  on.  He  looked  apprehensively  at  his  wife,  then  sat  down  quietly 
opposite  us,  and  asked  me  for  the  little  map.  "I  have  remembered," 
he  said  to  Frau  Max,  "a  pleasanter  path  from  Bitter's  chalet  down  to 
Bozen, — the  one  by  the  great  rocks  and  the  three  little  streams.  Can 
you  help  me  to  indicate  it  here?" 

He  did  not  leave  the  compartment  again,  and  devoted  himself  for 
the  next  hours  to  a  slow  winning  back  of  his  wife's  composure.  I  remember 
now  that  I  thought  much  of  how  she  had  spoken  and  singularly  little  of 
what  she  had  said. 

At  Munich  they  bade  me  good-bye.  We  exchanged  addresses,  and 
made  promises  in  regard  to  certain  books  and  photographs.  Herr  Max 
bespoke  for  his  wife  any  pamphlets  on  "movements"  that  might  come 
my  way,  and  for  himself,  if  he  deserved  them,  some  views  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  if  not,  "just  a  postcard  of  the  Imperator,"  and  I  was  to  have 
one  of  his  little  paintings.  It  was  hard  to  leave  them.  At  the  last  moment 
he  sent  a  message  to  one  of  his  peasant  friends  to  show  me  his  homemade 
fiddle,  at  which  Frau  Max  tried  to  smile.  "You  will  have  a  happy  time," 
he  called  after  me.  "The  world  is  all  happiness  in  the  mountains." 
With  his  words  ringing  in  my  ears  I  went  out  through  the  station,  and  got 
into  my  'bus.  Twice  on  the  way  to  the  hotel  we  were  halted  by  troops  of 
soldiers  marching  to  barracks.  And  all  night  long  I  lay  awake  listening 
to  bands  of  students  singing  through  the  streets  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein, 
and  Deutschland,  Deutschland  iiber  Alles.  Then  suddenly  it  was  Frau 
Max's  words  that  rang  in  my  ears  and  turned  me  cold  with  fright. 

A  few  days  later  I  witnessed  the  entrance  of  the  German  army  into 
Belgium. 
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I  have  cherished  without  discrimination  every  detail  of  this  experience. 
It  is  my  final  memory  of  life  as  a  familiar  thing.  Sometimes  I  look  at 
Herr  Max's  gift  of  peasants  and  goats'  milk  and  Alpine  roses,  of  high 
meadows  and  solitary  footpaths,  of  happiness  in  his  mountains,  and  try 
to  make  the  bit  of  paper  recall  to  me  the  feeling  of  the  world  when  there 
was  peace. 

Ida  Langdon,  1903. 


Oxford  War-Days;   1915-1916 

"A  vision  of  gray-roofed  houses  and  a  long  winding  street,  and  the 
sound  of  many  bells."  Such  was  Oxford  to  Morris  when  he  saw  her  more 
than  sixty  years  ago — a  quietly  beautiful  background  for  all  the  varied 
activities  of  town  and  gown.  The  background  remains  the  same  even 
in  these  days  of  war,  for  the  gray  stone  buildings  stand  untouched  by 
hostile  hands,  and  the  glad  voices  of  the  bells  still  call  to  matins  and  to 
evensong. 

But  if  the  background  is  not  changed,  changed  indeed  are  the  activ- 
ities that  go  on  in  the  old  buildings  and  the  crooked  streets.  Oxford 
the  university  has  given  place  to  Oxford  the  training-camp  and  hospital; 
khaki,  not  academic  gown,  is  the  only  wear,  and  the  brisk  music  of  fife 
and  drum,  the  creaking  rhythm  of  marching  feet  are  sounds  more  often 
heard  than  song  of  the  bells.  At  night,  indeed,  they  are  the  only  sounds, 
for  the  bells  that  strike  the  daylight  hours  from  the  many  towers  and 
spires,  and  Big  Tom  itself  that  through  the  centuries  has  warned  the  under- 
graduates of  closing  time,  are  silent  now  from  dusk  to  dawn.  The  streets 
at  night  are  without  lights  just  as  they  must  have  been  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  the  street-lamps  are  extinguished  or  dimmed,  all  the  curtains  in 
the  houses  and  colleges  are  drawn  so  that  no  friendly  ray  lights  the  side- 
walk, and  one  longs,  as  one  stumbles  along  in  the  blackness,  for  a  link-boy 
from  the  past  to  light  one  safe  to  one's  gate.  Every  loyal  citizen  of  Oxford 
is  sure  in  his  heart  that  the  University  city,  with  its  treasures  of  art  and 
learning,  is  the  main  objective  of  the  Zeppelin  raids  on  England;    once 
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indeed,  in  the  dead  of  night,  Zeppelins  did  come  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
city.  Then  the  siren  at  the  station  blew  a  long  blast  of  warning  and  bugles 
at  every  cross-roads  called  together  the  soldiers  from  their  billets.  Lean- 
ing from  one's  window  out  into  the  still  misty  air,  one  could  hear  the 
tramp  of  feet,  muffled  orders,  the  anxious  query  of  a  citizen  as  to  the 
latest  news  of  the  raid,  the  rattle  of  knocks  on  a  neighbour's  door  as  an 
angry  special  constable  scolded  the  startled  inmates  for  striking  a  match 
with  the  blind  not  drawn;  then  more  bugles,  more  marching  squads,  but 
not  the  throbbing  of  the  Zeppelin  engine  nor  yet  any  crash  of  bomb  or 
shell.  So,  in  spite  of  alarms,  that  night  passed  safely,  and  dawn  revealed 
the  city  unmarred  as  dusk  had  left  it. 

Yet,  though  no  bombs  have  wrecked  it,  by  day  the  changes  war  has 
wrought  in  the  life  of  the*  city  are  very  evident,  and  one  is  continually 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  modern  military  activities  and  the  calm 
of  the  ancient  buildings.  In  North  Oxford  lie  the  Parks,  where  tall  trees 
in  which  the  rooks  congregate  encircle  broad  greenswards,  usually  the 
scene  of  football,  cricket  and  tennis.  Now  they  are  turned  into  drill- 
grounds.  The  grass  has  been  beaten  into  mud  by  the  tramp  of  many 
feet.  In  one  corner  it  is  cut  deep  by  trenches  and  piled  with  sand-bags 
round  which  the  young  soldiers  dig  and  toil  in  preparation  for  the  grim 
work  in  Flanders.  Over  by  the  clump  of  elms  in  the  middle  of  the  Parks 
one  can  usually  watch  two  or  three  Tommies  as  they  learn  wigwagging, 
performing  strange  stiff  wooden  antics  with  their  flags  at  arm's  length. 
Over  near  the  gate  there  is  bayonet  drill  going  on;  eight  or  ten  young 
chaps  in  khaki  hurl  themselves  with  fixed  bayonets  at  prostrate  sacks 
bulging  with  straw,  stab  them  fiercely,  and  then  with  a  quick  jerk,  pull 
the  blades  from  the  gaping  holes.  One  laughs  at  that  sight  at  first,  it 
all  seems  so  like  some  ridiculous  game  of  children  .  .  .  until  one  realizes. 
And  shuddering  a  little,  with  the  din  of  many  shouted  commands  still 
in  one's  ears,  one  passes  out  of  the  Parks  into  the  shady  quiet  of  Parks 
Road,  past  the  gray  walls  of  Wadham  and  the  gate  of  Trinity,  into  the 
cobbled  square  under  the  walls  of  the  Bodleian  and  of  the  Radcliffe 
Camera,  beneath  St.  Mary's  spire.  For  a  minute  there  is  no  sign  of  the 
present  and  of  the  war;  a  few  gown-clad  figures  stroll  up  and  into  the 
Camera  and  two  Dons  in  cap  and  flowing  robe  walk  by  in  learned  converse. 
Then  suddenly  from  Broad  Street  comes  the  unmistakable  sound,  half 
tramp,  half  creak,  of  marching  men;  a  Red  Cross  ambulance  lumbers  by; 
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four  or  five  wounded  Tommies  stroll  into  the  square  from  the  High  Street, 
all  smoking,  all  cheerful,  but  all  with  the  relaxed  half-slouching  carriage 
that  is  the  sign  of  recent  wounds  and  long  weeks  in  hospital.  Then  the 
war  seems  very  real  again,  perhaps  all  the  more  so  because  of  the  incongru- 
ously peaceful  surroundings.  Perhaps  one  forgets  it  again  for  a  moment, 
walking  in  Christ  Church  Meadows,  in  the  sudden  glimpse  of  a  frail  rosy 
mist  of  almond  blossoms  in  the  Cathedral  Close  among  the  gnarled  gray- 
yellow  branches.  Happy  with  the  vision  of  some  such  unexpected  beauty, 
one  comes  suddenly,  in  the  High,  on  a  hushed  crowd  about  the  door  of 
the  Base  Hospital  in  the  New  Examination  Schools.  They  are  watching 
the  Red  Cross  orderlies  carry  in,  on  stretchers  from  the  ambulances,  the 
shattered  weary  forms  of  soldiers  who  the  day  before  were  taking  part, 
whole  of  limb,  in  some  "push"  on  the  western  front.  Or  one  forgets  for 
a  while  at  evensong  in  New  College  Chapel;  the  clear-voiced  choir  sings 
a  calm,  devout  anthem  by  Palestrina  or  Purcell,  and  the  stained  glass  of 
the  windows  of  the  ante-chapel  glows  more  and  more  richly  every  moment 
in  the  light  of  the  sinking  sun  till  it  seems  made  of  living  jewels  from  the 
gates  of  the  Heavenly  City : — one  walks  out  in  hushed  delight,  and  sees  with 
a  fresh  shock,  on  the  wall  by  the  door,  the  illumined  scroll  with  its  Latin 
text,  "Dulce  et  decorum  est,"  which  bears  the  names  of  those  sons  of 
Oxford  and  of  the  College  who  have  already  fallen  in  battle  for  their  coun- 
try. One  counts  the  names  and  notices  the  blank  spaces;  some  of  them 
will  be  filled  when  one  returns  next  week  to  evensong. 

Yvonne  Stoddard,  1913. 


In  Arduis  Rebus 

We  go  about  our  business  rather  briskly  in  Paris.  We  take  pleasure 
in  having  some  work  to  do.  The  woman  tram-conductor  jerks  her  signal 
determinedly  and  the  street-sweeper,  too  old  for  the  trenches,  sweeps  on 
as  though  his  diligence  were  helping  to  drive  out  the  enemy.  All  the  more, 
it  would  seem,  because  there  is  ruin  and  devastation  outside,  must  Paris 
be  kept  clean  and  shining,  and  the  outward  show  at  least,  of  business, 
proceeding  as  usual. 

We  live  intensely — perhaps  because  death  is  so  powerful  in  our  midst. 
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The  Val-de-Grace  chapel,  as  we  pass  by  on  our  way  to  the  laboratory,  is 
hung  with  black;  a  hearse  waits  at  the  door.  Is  it  because  we  think  of 
the  young  soldier  lying  dead  under  the  flag,  this  beautiful  winter  morning, 
that  we  quicken  our  pace,  resolved  to  work  while  there  is  time?  Are 
these  quiet,  orderly  people  on  the  street  more  quiet  and  more  orderly 
because  they  are  all  thinking  of  that  nameless  confusion  at  the  front, 
because,  in  the  face  of  calamity,  industry  and  determination  alone  remain? 

Those  who  can  help  directly  are  most  fortunate.  The  Red  Cross 
nurse  is  too  busy  now  to  think  of  the  gangrenous,  unhelped  wounded 
of  the  first  weeks  of  war  who  died  on  the  floor  of  jolting  freight-cars  or 
packed  together  in  barns.  She  is  satisfied,  because  she  is  indispensable. 
Perhaps  we  of  the  laboratory,  although  we  cannot  bring  back  those  who 
died,  are  contented,  growing  typhoid  germs,  because  we  feel  that  we  too 
are  helping. 

There  are  others,  less  fortunate,  who  have  more  time  to  think.  There 
is  the  girl  at  home  with  her  mother,  who  saw  her  brother  depart  joyfully 
for  the  front.  "lis  sont  heureux,  ils  font  leur  devoir,  mais  nous,  que 
pouvons-nous  faire?"  she  says.  She  gives  French  lessons  to  chance 
strangers,  knits  furiously,  sends  packages  to  the  front,  agonizes  with  her 
mother  when  the  letters  fail  to  come  and  writes  to  him  "Nous  aussi,  les 
civils,  nous  tiendrons!"  There  are  waiting  wives  and  mothers — many  of 
them  have  waited  long  since  the  last  letter,  and  every  passing  hour  deepens 
their  fear.  At  night  they  can  hear  cries — they  know  that  all  the  young 
soldiers  of  the  Marne  battle-fields  died  calling  for  their  mothers.  There 
is  the  very  young  widow  I  once  saw  on  the  street  whose  face  was  like  a 
frozen  mask.  There  are  fathers  who  are  trying  to  face  a  future  without 
sons,  who  say  that  all  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  France  are  glorious.  There 
are  single  women  wondering  whether  to  rejoice  or  grieve  that  they  have 
no  sons  to  give.     There  are  girls  who  were  to  have  been  married. 

What  is  there  now,  for  all  these  people? 

There  is  decency,  composure;  the  triumphant  maintenance,  in  spite 
of  everything,  of  routine,  of  household  order  and  tradition.  The  preacher, 
on  Sunday,  says  there  is  more.  To  these  people  whose  sons  are  being 
killed  he  says  "When  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head."  They  have  loved 
form  and  ceremony  on  festival  and  holidays  and  they  have  kept  these  in 
the  time  of  stress.  No  one  who  has  seen  them  now  can  say  that  they  lack 
dignity  or  restraint.     Once  only  I  saw  a  woman  weeping  on  the  street. 
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That  was  at  nightfall,  in  a  dimly-lighted  place,  when  I  met  a  poor  servant- 
girl  sobbing  in  her  apron. 

But  they  have  more  to  live  for  than  dignity.  The  children  are  play- 
ing in  the  parks  and  on  the  streets,  unaware,  thank  heaven,  of  tragedy, 
and  interested  in  "cache-cache"  and  the  game  of  war  where  the  unpopular 
one  has  to  be  the  "Boche." 

As  the  weeks  go  by  and  the  days  grow  longer  we  are  surprised  to  see 
green  leaves  bursting  from  the  horse-chestnut  buds.  The  sun  shines 
more  brightly  through  the  haze,  on  river  and  bridge  and  tower.  In  the 
streets  the  song  of  canary-birds  comes  floating  through  open  windows. 
The  women  think  of  green  grass  on  the  unknown  graves.  Soon  the  lilacs 
in  the  gardens  will  be  in  bloom.     Spring  is  coming  back  "Quand  meme!" 

Carlotta  Welles,  1912. 
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THE  RUSH-LIGHT 
A  Drama  in  One  Act 

Persons:  The  Mother. 

The  Wife,  Kathleen. 

A  Soldier. 
Scene:   The  main  room  of  a  cottage  in  Ireland. 
Time:  The  present. 

(The  low  ceiling  and  the  walls  of  the  room  are  darkened  by  smoke,  and  the  floor  is 
hard-trampled  earth.  A  table  and  two  rush-bottomed  chairs  stand  at  the  right  centre.  At 
the  left  back  a  door  leads  into  the  open  to  the  right  of  a  window.  Between  them  stands  a 
third  chair,  above  which  is  a  shelf  with  a  small  coloured  statue  of  the  Virgin  on  it.  Beyond 
the  window  a  large  cupboard  holds  crockery  and  staples  on  the  shelves  above  the  drawers. 
At  the  lower  right  a  door  leads  into  the  other  room,  and  between  it  and  the  window  there  is 
a  wooden  bench  on  which  lies  a  man's  coat.  Along  most  of  the  left  wall  runs  a  broad  hearth 
divided  into  a  built-in  oven  and  the  fire-place.     On  the  hearth  peat  is  piled  up. 

The  Mother  closes  the  door  of  the  low  oven  and  rises.  She  is  a  thin,  gray-haired 
woman  and  carries  her  head  high.  She  moves  restlessly  about,  straightening  the  cloth  on 
the  table.  Her  air  is  expectant.  There  is  a  knock  on  the  outer  door.  She  crosses  and  lifts 
back  the  wooden  bar,  opening  the  door.     Kathleen  enters.) 

The  Mother  (looking  out  as  she  closes  the  door): 

'Tis  a  dark  night  surely. 
Kathleen  (walking  down  stage  to  the  hearth): 

It  is  that. 

(She  stands  with  her  back  to  the  Mother,  her  fingers  interlaced.     The  shawl  has 
slipped  back  from  her  head,  showing  dark  hair  drawn  away  from  the  broad  white 
forehead.     Her  eyes  are  "put  in  with  a  smutty  finger"  and  she  has  a  rather  wide, 
full-lipped  mouth.     The  Mother  watches  her  anxiously.) 
Kathleen  (turning  with  a  little  desperate  gesture): 

To-morrow  at  sun-up. 
The  Mother  (with  a  quick  breath): 

It's  condemned  he  is,  my  boy!     (Her  hand  goes  to  her  throat.) 

(Kathleen  nods,  controlling  her  emotion.) 
The  Mother: 

Mother  of  God  have  mercy!     (Then  quietly.)     Were  you  seeing  him? 
Kathleen: 

I  got  there.     'Twas  just  in  time  and  they  leading  him  away.     It  didn't  take 
long.     (Bitterly.) 
The  Mother: 

I  know,  mavourneen,  I  know. 
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Kathleen  (crossing  to  the  table): 

Two  hours  since  they  were  caught,  and  now  it's  over — it's  over. 
The  Mother: 

There's  little  time  is  needed  when  only  the  one  side  is  heard.     (Kathleen  bows 
her  head,  weeping.) 
The  Mother: 

Don't  be  crying  so,  acushla,  it's  a  sword  in  my  heart.      (She  puts  her  arm 
about  her.) 
Kathleen  (brokenly): 

He  and  I  so  young.     It's  not  fair.     He  must  live — can  I  be  going  on  and 
him  dead? 
The  Mother  (softly): 

'Twas  he  did  the  planum',  mavourneen,  and  'tis  he  must  do  the  payin'. 
Kathleen: 

Why,  Mother,  why?     Why  must  he  be  payin'  for  them  too?    Let  it  be  some- 
one who's  not  turned  over  a  hand  till  now!       Wasn't  he  doing  all  the  work  for 
them  all  along,  the  plannin'  and  the  schemin'. 
The  Mother: 

How  many  were  taken  besides  Shaun? 
Kathleen: 

Three. 
The  Mother: 

And  who  were  they? 
Kathleen: 

O'Day,  Young  Kieran,  and  Croppy  O'Hara. 
The  Mother: 

And  weren't  they  condemned  the  while? 
Kathleen  (indifferently): 

They  were. 
The  Mother: 

God  have  mercy  on  them!    Would  you  want  our  Shaun  to  be  failing  them? 
Kathleen: 

I'd  want  him  to  be  loving  me. 
The  Mother: 

And  that  he  does  and  it's  you  knows  it  well. 
Kathleen  (desperately): 

Then  why  can't  he  live — oh-h! 
The  Mother: 

That's  not  in  his  hands,  machree,  or  he'd  do  it  and  his  heart  as  glad  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea. 
Kathleen: 

He  could — he's  a  fine  clever  man,  why  can't  he  find  out  a  way  to  get  free. 
The  Mother: 

They'd  not  be  letting  four  men  escape  from  that  place.    Not  even  Shaun  could 
manage  that. 
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Kathleen: 

And  why  should  he?     "Tis  every  man  for  himself  sometimes,  Mother. 
The  Mother: 

And  could  you  love  him  like  that  or  he  you?     It's  shame  and  disgrace  that 
no  love  can  bear  and  you'd  be  lookin'  at  him  and  thinkin' — and  he  too.     'Twas 
a  sad  day  when  I  lost  my  Padriac  and  now  it's  his  brother  that's  following  but  I'd 
not  see  him  holding  back,  and  I  his  old  mother. 
Kathleen: 

But  his  part  is  done,  surely.     It's  been  his  planning  and  his  money  all  along. 
Must  himself  pay  too?     He  loves  me,  Mother. 
The  Mother: 

It's  a  great  love  he's  given  you,  Kathleen  mavrone,  and  it's  a  great  death  he's 
meeting,  and  isn't  that  making  it  easier? 
Kathleen  (sobbing): 

That  it's  not,  nor  comforting  me  either.     'Tis  not  in  me  to  live  and  him  gone, 
it's  myself  told  him — down  there. 
The  Mother: 

What,  were  you  saying  that  to  him,  and  he  walkin'  into  the  shadow? 
Kathleen: 

I  was. 
The  Mother: 

My  poor  boy! — and  what  answer  did  he  give  you? 
Kathleen: 

He  said  no  thing  at  all,  but  turned  white  as  the  hawthorne  and  gave  me  a 
long,  long,  look, — and  went  with  them. 

(The  two  women  are  silent  awhile,  Kathleen  is  weeping.) 
Kathleen  (suddenly): 

No — -no.     He's  done  enough.     'Twas  he  led  them  entirely. 
The  Mother: 

And  I  don't  understand  it  that  way  at  all — his  plans  failing.     Shaun  who's 
so  careful  and  thinking  of  others, — not  rushin'  ahead  like  his  brother  Padriac. 
And  that  it  should  fail!     Do  you  know  how  it  was  that  only  the  four  of  them  were 
taken? 
Kathleen: 

The  rest  hadn't  come  yet. 
The  Mother: 

The  saints  be  thanked!     Have  they  (with  a  gesture)  a  glimmering  as  to  who 
they  are? 
Kathleen: 

No — nor  they  won't  have.     (Proudly.)     In  all  Ireland  there's  but  one  man 
knows  that.     There's  a  bit  of  paper  that  every  man  wrote  his  name  on,  and  that 
separate,  and  it's  Shaun  who's  got  it — and  no  one  else  has  ever  had  as  much  as  a 
sight  of  it. 
The  Mother: 

Is  it  the  truth  you're  saying? 
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Kathleen: 

It  is — there's  no  one  in  all  the  country  he's  let  see  it,  not  even  myself. 
The  Mother: 

Oh,  that's  a  fine  thing  you've  been  telling  me!     But  whereabouts  is  it? 
(Quickly.)     Why,  'twould  be  the  hanging  of  them,  every  man,  if  'twas  had. 
Kathleen: 

That  I  don't  know — but  it's  safe.     Shaun's  not  the  one  to  let  it  go. 
The  Mother: 

That  he's  not.     Oh,  he's  the  fine  lad  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands  always. 
There'll  be  no  dirty  informer  this  time  like  there  was  when  Padriae  han — (She 
is  going  to  say  "hanged.") 
Kathleen  (starting  up): 

Would  you  be  killing  me,  Mother!     My  Shaun,  and  we  loving  each  other  so! 
(She  clings  to  the  Mother.) 
The  Mother: 

Alanna,  don't  be  crying.     Surely  it's  because  he  can  love  so  that  Shaun's 
dying  bravely.     And  you  the  brave  girl  too.     Think,  'tis  not  like  a  common  man 
he's  going  to  death  (then  meditatively),  and  maybe  he'll  be  helping  most  this  way. 
Kathleen  (breaking  away  from  her): 

Helpin',  what's  helpin'?     Can  you  see  as  Padriae  helped?     And  now  my 
Shaun!     You  can  be  bearing  it,  Mother,  you're  old,  but  I'm  young. 
The  Mother: 

It's  not  being  old  that  makes  bearin'  things  easy,  mavourneen.     But  there 
are  hard  things  that  would  be  harder  undone.     And  it's  when  one  of  them  is 
facing  you  and  beating  you  that  it's  the  hard  thing.      (Slowly.)     It's  the  easy 
thing  we  have,  mavourneen. 
Kathleen: 

We  were  loving  each  other  bo — and  now! — It's  his  very  coat  lying  there  on 
the  bench  while  he — (Her  hand  across  her  eyes,  palm  outward,  she  goes  out  lower 
right.) 
The  Mother: 

(Crosses  after  her,  but  stops  at  the  closed  door.  She  smooths  back  her  gray  hair 
at  the  temples  with  a  weary,  almost  painful  little  gesture.  Then  she  picks  the  coat  up 
from  the  bench,  coming  down  stage.  She  looks  at  it,  and  with  infinite  tenderness  lays 
her  cheek  against  it.) 

My  fine  boy.  (She  turns  quickly  and  goes  up  stage  to  the  cupboard,  pulls  open 
a  drawer  and  folds  the  coat  into  it.  Then  she  comes  back  to  the  table.  She  is  crying. 
She  sits  down.) 

Holy  Mary,  pray  for  us.     (Her  head  is  bowed.     When  she  lifts  it  there  is  a  look 
of  renunciation  on  her  face.     She  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross.     Then  she  rises,  moves 
to  the  oven,  looks  in  and  busies  herself  getting  ready  some  food.  There  is  knocking 
at  the  door.     The  Mother  starts  and  crosses  to  it.) 
The  Mother: 

Who  is  that  and  what  is  it  you're  wanting? 
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A  Man's  Voice: 

Oh,  you're  up  then — let  me  in,  it's  cold  out  here. 
The  Mother  (opening  the  door  a  ways): 

What  is  it  you're  wanting? 

(A  man  in  a  regimental  great-coat  and  campaign  hat  enters.) 
The  Mother  (startled): 

What  is  it? 

(The  soldier  stands  his  gun  at  the  left  of  the  door  and  crosses  to  the  fireplace, 
warming  himself.) 
The  Soldier: 

Didn't  think  I'd  find  you  up  at  this  hour.     But  you're  not  sleeping  much 
to-night,  I  suppose. 
The  Mother: 

And  why  would  you  be  thinking  that?     (There  is  a  hostile  note  in  her  voice.) 
The  Soldier  (not  unkindly):  ^ 

Oh,  I  know,  I've  just  come  from  there. 
The  Mother: 

You  have? 
The  Soldier: 

He's  a  smart  man,  your  son. 

(The  Mother  is  silent.) 
The  Soldier: 

They  tell  me  he  was  the  brains  of  the  whole  thing. 
The  Mother: 

He  was. 
The  Soldier: 

If  I  wasn't  in  the  service  I'd  almost  like  to  see  him  get  away.     But  they'll  see 
that  doesn't  happen.    Loose,  he  could  do  us  a  lot  of  harm.    Wasn't  it  Wolf  Tone 
lived  twenty  years  in  hiding,  and  then  led  a  revolt,  and  we'd  thought  him  dead 
all  the  time. 
The  Mother: 

'Twas  Tiger  Roche.     And  what  would  you  be  doing  speaking  of  them? 
The  Soldier  (resentfully): 

Here  now — (then  softening).      Well,  you've  a  right,  I  suppose — and  your  son 
is  a  fine  man  anyhow. 
The  Mother: 

He  is. 
The  Soldier: 

Yes,  he's  a  fine  man — It's  a  pity  he's  got  to  swing. 
The  Mother: 

'Tis  a  fine  death  at  times — and  this  one  of  them. 
The  Soldier  (looks  at  her  for  a  minute) : 

What  do  you  know — maybe  there's  something  in  that — from  your  end  of  it. 
But  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  thinking  differently  about  now.     I  was  there 
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when  he  said  good-bye  to  his  wife.   There  isn't  much  doubt  about  those  two.    Gad! 
I'd  turn  Ring's  evidence!     Well,  here's  what  I  stopped  for.     (Holding  out  a  letter.) 
The  Mother: 

And  what  is  that? 
The  Soldier: 

I  was  coming  up  this  way  to  do  my  picket,  so  I  said  I'd  bring  it  along — it's 
from  him. 
The  Mother: 

From  him — Shaun? 
The  Soldier: 

Right  you  are. 
The  Mother: 

God  bless  you  for  that!     Oh,  Mary  Mother,  'tis  from  my  boy!    (She  presses 
the  paper  to  her  breast.) 
The  Soldier  (embarrassed  as  he  goes  to  the  door): 

Oh,  if  you'd  like  to, — I  could  stop  in  on  my  way  back  and  take  him  down  a 
word  or  something — you  won't  be  seeing  him  again. 
The  Mother  (looking  at  him): 

It's  a  good  man  you  are — the  Saints  bless  you.     (He  exits.    The  Mother  looks 
after  him  a  moment,  then  excitedly.)     Kathleen,  Kathleen! 
Kathleen  (from  the  dooway): 

Yes. 
The  Mother  (holding  out  the  letter): 

It's  word — word  from  Himself,  acushla. 
Kathleen: 

From — Shaun? 
The  Mother  (nodding): 

A  soldier  brought  it.     It's  for  you.     (Kathleen  seizes  it  and  kisses  it.     She 
tears  it  open.     The  Mother  stands  watching  as  she  reads  it.) 
Kathleen: 

He's  safe! 
The  Mother: 
Safe? 
Kathleen: 

Yes — it's  free  he's  to  be  at  sunrise,  not  hanged.     They're  pardoning  him, 
Mother — he's  coming  back  to  me!     (She  throws  her  arms  about  the  Mother.) 
The  Mother: 

Glory  be  to  God.     He's  saved,  my  boy,  saved.     They're  letting  him  go. 
Now  who'd  think  they  had  so  much  heart  in  them?     Oh,  my  boy!     (She  sits 
down.)     I'm  faint  with  the  happiness. 
Kathleen  (radiantly): 

And  I'm  strong  with  it. 
The  Mother  (rising,  goes  to  her  and  kisses  her): 

Mavourneen  (tenderly),  come  now,  it's  yourself  that's  not  had  a  bite  of  food 
in  you  for  hours.     Sit  down  there.     Indeed,  wasn't  I  getting  ready  to  bring  it  to 
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you  when  the  soldier  came.     Oh,  he's  a  good  man,  and  isn't  he  stopping  by  to 
take  word  back  too.     (She  has  put  porridge,  bread,  etc.,  before  Kathleen.)      And 
to-night  surely  we  can  have  a  fine  light  before  our  Blessed  Lady.     (Going  to  the 
cupboard,  she  takes  a  rush  light  from  the  drawer.) 
The  Mother: 

The  last  one — and  why  shouldn't  we  be  lighting  it  this  night?  (She  crosses 
to  the  fireplace,  lights  the  rush  and  then  places  it  before  the  statue  of  the  Virgin.) 
There,  'twill  be  shining  out  into  the  dark  too. 

(During  the  preceding  speech  Kathleen  moves  about  the  room  apparently  lookinc. 
for  something.   She  is  singing  under  her  breath.) 
Kathleen: 

Where  will  I  be  finding  Shaun's  coat,  Mother  o'mine? 
The  Mother: 

In  the  cupboard  there.  Surely  I  put  it  there  in  sorrow  and  sadness  and  it's 
a  fine  thing  to  be  having  itxmt  again,  machree.  (She  crosses  and  stirs  the  fire,  piling 
on  peat  till  it  blazes  bright.)  And  let's  stir  the  fire  too,  this  night.  (Kathleen  has 
found  the  coat.)  'Tis  a  blaze  such  as  he  hasn't  seen  in  many  a  day  the  soldier'll 
find  and  he  coming  back  this  way — and  a  fine  bowl  o'  tay  he'll  have  too.  (Turn- 
ing, she  sees  Kathleen  ripping  the  lining  with  a  knife.)  Whatever  are  you  doing, 
Kathleen  mavrone?  (Kathleen  laughs  happily,  humming.) 
The  Mother: 

Is  it  innocent  you  are  from  the  happiness,  to  be  destroying  a  fine  coat  entirely? 
Kathleen  (raising  her  head): 

It's  for  Shaun. 
The  Mother: 

For  Shaun? 
Kathleen: 

It's  here  he's  hid  his  wallet  and  he's  wanting  it  before  morning.     'Twas  in 
the  letter. 
The  Mother: 

Now,  what  a  place  to  keep  it,  the  careful  spalpeen!     But  what  can  he  want 
of  it — to  give  money  to  one  of  those  rascally  keepers,  do  you  suppose? 
Kathleen: 

Very  like.     Here  it  is.    (Drawing  out  a  flat,  worn  leather  wallet.)     And  what 
Shaun  wants,  he  shall  have,  eh  Mother? 
The  Mother: 

That  he  must.     Oh,  you're  lovely  with  happiness,  mavourneen.     Now  do  be 
eating  a  bit.     (Kathleen  smiles  and  sits  at  the  table.     The  Mother  picks  up  the  wallet.) 
It's  none  too  heavy! — I  know.     (She  crosses  to  the  cupboard,  lifts  down  a  china  sugar- 
bowl  and  brings  it  to  the  table.) 
Kathleen: 

Now  don't  do  that,  Mother.  Shaun's  not  needing  more  money  than  he  has 
there. 
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The  Mother: 

And  why  shouldn't  I — haven't  I  got  back  my  boy,  the  pride  of  my  life! 
Kathleen: 

But  you've  been  saving  it,  Mother,  and  saving's  no  easy  thing.     Look,  I'll 
count  and  see  what  Shaun  has.      (As  the  Mother  is  emptying  her  savings  from  the 
sugar-bowl  and  counting  it  into  piles,  mostly  coppers,  Kathleen  shakes  out  the  money 
from  the  wallet.     A  folded  slip  of  paper  falls  at  her  feet.     She  counts  the  money.) 
Kathleen: 

Three  shillings  fourpence,  Mother.     That's  plenty  and  you  know  it.     (The 
Mother  smiles,  and  leaving  the  coins  slacked  on  the  table,  replaces  the  sugar-bowl. 
Kathleen  stoops  and  picks  up  the  paper,  unfolding  it.)     Oh!     (Sharply.     She  looks 
at  it  an  instant  and,  rising,  picks  up  her  shawl  and  the  wallet.) 
Kathleen: 

I'll  be  taking  Shaun  down  what  he's  wanting  quickly,  Mother. 
The  Mother: 

Surely  you're  not  going  all  the  way  down  and  it  so  bitter  without,  mavour- 
neen.     Why,  wasn't  I  telling  you  how  the  soldier's  coming  back  kindly  for  that 
very  purpose  of  taking  something  to  Shaun?     He'll  be  here  any  time  now. 
Kathleen: 

It's  myself  must  be  going. 
The  Mother: 

No,  no,  acushla,  you've  done  enough  the  day.    Go  now  and  sleep  to  be  bloom- 
ing like  the  rose  you  are  for  your  Shaun.     Isn't  that  what  he's  always  calling  you, 
"Roisin  dubh?"     No  girl  was  ever  better  loved. 
Kathleen  (nervous  and  apprehensive): 

I  must  go  down,  Mother,  and  that  now. 
The  Mother: 

No,  no,  surely,  the  soldier  will  be  here. 
Kathleen  (impatiently): 

And  that's  what  I  don't  want — would  you  be  giving  him  this? 
The  Mother: 

And  why  not?     He's  a  big  samachaun  with  a  fine  honest  face. 
Kathleen  (whispers  intensely): 
It's — the  list,  Mother. 
The  Mother  (looking  hastily  round): 

Be  quiet!     In  God's  name  hide  it  safe.     Where  was  it  you  found  it?     Oh,  if 
he  should  come  walking  in  now!     (As  Kathleen  starts  for  the  door.)     Where  are 
you  going,  girl,  and  that  in  your  hand.     'T would  be  the  hanging  of  them  all — 
Kathleen: 

I'm  taking  it  to  Shaun. 
The  Mother: 

Is  it  that  you're  mad,  Kathleen! 
Kathleen  (levelly): 

It  was  in  the  wallet.     He's  to  be  free  the  morning. 
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The  Mother: 

The  wallet!     Oh,  Mary,  Mother  of  God!      (She  drops  into  a  chair.)      My 
boy — -it  can't  be — my  boy.     (Kathleen  moves  toward  the  door.)     Stop! 
Kathleen: 

He's  my  man,  Mother,  and  I'm  going. 
The  Mother  (looking  at  her): 

Those  men.     (Indicating  the  paper.)     They're  free  now. 
Kathleen  (determinedly): 

And  Shaun  will  be — at  sunrise. 
The  Mother: 

And  they? 
Kathleen  (her  head  high): 

We  love  each  other. 
The  Mother: 

And  would  you  think  Jo  keep  him — that  way? 
Kathleen: 

Anyway — could  I  live  and  he  gone? 
The  Mother  (looks  at  her.     Then  slowly): 

Yes,  mavourneen,  he's  yours  now,  more  than  he's  mine.     But  put  the  thing 
out  of  my  sight,  I  haven't  the  heart  to  be  looking  at  it.     No — give  it  to  me,  I'll 
read  it.     Sure  it's  no  matter  now,  maybe — I  don't  know. 
(Kathleen  gives  her  the  paper.) 
The  Mother: 

I'll  go  to  the  light — my  eyes  are  bad.     (She  crosses  to  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
and  picks  up  the  light  which  has  burned  low.)     Oh,  the  fine  men!     (She  touches  the 
light  to  the  edge  of  the  paper.     It  flares  and  falls  in  sooty  flakes. 
Kathleen: 

Oh,  what  is  it  you're  doing! 
The  Mother  (grimly): 

It's  I  that  know  well. 
Kathleen: 

You've  put  the  rope  round  his  neck,  and  you  his  mother! 
The  Mother: 

Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  see  him,  my  fine  boy,  lying  cold  there  in  his  board 
coffin  than  to  be  lookin'  at  him  alive  with  the  black  spot  on  his  soul?  Wouldn't 
it  be  better  for  himself  than  to  be  goin'  away  somewhere  in  the  world  and  this 
black  thing  walkin'  by  his  side  all  the  day,  and  standin'  by  his  bed  at  night?  And 
neither  him  nor  us  fit  to  say  a  "God  rest  him"  for  the  poor  lads  that'll  be  gone 
to-morrow! 

(Before  Kathleen  can  answer  comes  a  muffled  knock  and  the  soldier  enters.) 
The  Soldier: 

Well,  it  strikes  me  the  least  you  could  do  would  be  to  have  a  light  in  the 
window.  Didn't  I  go  straight  by  the  place  and  have  the  devil's  own  time  finding 
my  way  back  up  the  road? 
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The  Mother  (standing): 

Go  back  the  same  road  you  came.  It  is  a  dark  house  and  there's  nought  in 
it  for  you.  'Twas  only  the  one  rush  light  we  had  and  that's  gone  out  entirely — 
but  it  won't  be  long  now  before  the  sun's  rising. 

(The  Soldier  turns  and  goes  out,  leaving  the  door  half  open.  A  gray  light  appears 
at  the  small  window  and  the  door;  a  bird's  note  is  heard.  Kathleen  sits,  her  head  bowed 
on  the  table,  her  left  arm  extended.  The  Mother  smooths  back  her  gray  hair  at  either 
temple  and  lays  peat  on  the  fire,  which  has  almost  died  out.  She  closes  the  door,  ties 
on  an  apron  and  begins  to  put  the  room  in  order,  first  hanging  up,  unseeing,  the  coat.) 

Monica  Barry  O'Shea,  1917. 
Curtain. 


ON   A   MANTELPIECE 
A  Fantasy  in  One  Act 
Scene:   A  Mantelpiece. 
Time:   The  Hour  before  Midnight. 
Dramatis  Personse: 

The  Clock  Spirit. 

First  Candle  Man. 

Second  Candle  Man. 

Six  Chinese  Plate  Girls. 

The  Green  God. 

The  Rose  Potpourri. 

The  First  Dresden  Marquis. 

The  Second  Dresden  Marquis. 

The  Music-Box  Doll. 

The  Poet. 

The  Moth. 

Left  and  right  are  the  audience's  left  and  right. 

The  scene  is  a  mantelpiece  with  actors  and  properties  arranged  stiffly  in  a  roxo  against 
a  black  velvet  curtain  that  leaves  a  stage  ten  feet  wide  in  front.  The  clock  is  in  the  centre. 
It  is  represented  by  a  large  gold  square  about  ten  feet  high  painted  on  the  curtain,  so  that  it 
seems  to  stand  at  the  back  of  the  mantel.  It  is  centred  by  a  vivid  blue  disk  with  the  numbers 
and  hands  on  the  clock-face.  There  is  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  disk  through  which  one  can 
see  the  black  curtain.  Two  large  round  plates  are  painted  on  the  curtain,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  scene,  leaving  a  curtain  space  of  about  eight  feet  between  them  and  the  clock. 
They  rest  on  the  floor  and  their  diameter  is  a  little  higher  than  the  clock.  They  are  pale 
yellow,  centred  by  dark  blue  Chinese  decorations.  The  candle-sticks  half-way  along  the 
stage  at  each  side  cast  their  shadows  across  the  centre  of  the  plates.  They  reach  almost 
to  the  top  of  the  scene  and  are  of  ornate  gilded  wood,  very  thin  and  placed  well  to  the  front 
so  that  the  actors  may  pass  behind  them.     The  candles  are  burnt  down,  with  long  drippings 
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that  hang  like  stalactites.  The  Green  God,  representing  a  jade  idol,  sits  cross-legged  in 
the  front  at  the  extreme  stage  left.  His  arms  are  gilded  and  crossed  on  his  breast,  and  his 
head  is  slightly  bent  under  the  weight  of  an  elaborate  gold  and  scarlet  filigree  head-dress  and 
halo.  His  face  is  pointed  and  his  eyes  slant.  The  potpourri,  a  graceful  jar  of  dull  rose 
stone,  about  four  feet  high,  is  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  stage.  The  music-box  stands  back 
against  the  curtain  between  the  left  plate  and  the  clock.  It  is  a  high  black  box  closed  with 
red  lacquered  doors,  and  surmounted  by  a  gilded  crown.  There  is  a  footstool  before  it. 
The  Dresden  Marquises  lean  against  the  box,  one  on  each  side.  They  are  in  fastidious 
white  and  silver  Louis  XIV  costume.  Their  attitudes  express  conscious  indolence  slightly 
tinged  with  hauteur.  The  Poet  sits  at  a  table  between  the  clock  and  the  right  plate.  He  is 
in  a  long  purple  coat,  white  collar,  and  yellow  tights  and  waistcoat.  He  is  in  an  attitude 
of  dejection,  his  pen  trailing  over  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  and  one  hand  rumpling  his  long 
curls.     The  delicacy  of  his  face  is  accentuated  by  a  receding  chin. 

Scene  1. 
As  a  bell  strikes  in  the  clock,  the  head  of  the  Clock  Spirit  appears  in  the  centre  hole- 
At  the  third  bell,  he  climbs  out,  and  sits  swinging  his  legs  over  the  edge.  He  is  in  black 
tights  and  cap,  with  a  circle  of  gold  clock  numbers  painted  on  his  breast  like  a  heraldic 
device,  and  holds  the  bell  in  his  hand,  striking  it  with  a  gong-stick.  He  jumps  down  and 
finishes  the  bells,  sitting  cross-legged  in  the  centre  of  the  stage.  At  the  eleventh  and  last 
note,  doors  at  the  bases  of  the  candles  open,  revealing  the  Candle  Men,  tall  gaunt  individuals 
in  yellow  robes  and  high-pointed  red  caps.  Their  hands  are  tucked  in  their  sleeves,  the 
white  linings  of  which  show  like  wax-drippings.  The  Marquises  straighten,  and  stare 
haughtily  at  each  other.  Doors  open  in  the  plates,  in  the  shadows  of  the  candle-slicks,  and 
three  Chinese  Girls  come  out  of  each,  in  yellow  jackets,  dark  blue  trousers,  and  coils  of  black 
hair  over  their  ears.  They  settle  on  the  floor  in  groups  at  either  side  of  the  clock,  playing 
with  dice,  which  they  shake  from  their  sleeves,  and  quarreling  in  whispers. 

Scene  2. 
(The  Clock  Spirit  hangs  his  bell  at  his  girdle  and  rises  slowly.) 
The  Clock  (stretching  himself,  and  looking  at  the  Candle  Men  and  then  at  the  long  candle 
drippings) : 

Well,  friends,  while  you  nod,  your  candles  grow  long  noses. 
(The  Candle  Men  step  out  and  stare  up  at  the  drippings  solemnly.     Their  voices 
are  monotonous  and  measured.     When  they  speak  they  move  their  heads  and  hands 
only.) 
First  Candle: 

It  is  true  that  an  overburning  of  haste  results  in  an  exhibition  of — 
Second  Candle: 
Of  waste. 
Both  Together: 

Which  is  a  detriment  in  general  to  beauty. 
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First  Candle: 

However,  I  have  always  maintained  that  a  little  care  produces  great  results. 
(They  look  wise.) 
Clock: 

I  congratulate  you.   Your  sentiments  are  aptness  itself.   You  are  the  stiffening 
in  platitudes — (turns  and  bows  to  the  Marquises)  while  you,  my  friends,  are  the 
decorations. 
First  Marquis: 

Your  most  exquisitely  devoted.     (Bows.) 
Second  Marquis: 

Your  most  delicately  obsequious.     (Bows.) 
Clock: 

And  yours,  gentlemen.     And  I  hope  your  lordships  will  recall  that  the  ladies 
of  the  doll's  house  are  expecting  us  very  presently  indeed  for  their  carnival. 
First  Candle: 

In  that  case — 
Second  Candle  (comes  across  stiffly  and  joins  him): 

Most  assuredly.     (They  cross  in  step  to  the  left.) 
First  Candle: 

Promptness  is  a  virtue  that — 
Second  Candle: 

Removes  the  ignominy  of  haste,  and — 
Both  Together: 

Enhances  dignity.     (Exit  Candles  to  the  left.) 
Clock  (bowing  satirically  to  the  left): 

Most  assuredly. 
First  Marquis  (flicking  his  cuff  ivith  his  handkerchief): 

Worthy  individuals! 
Second  Marquis: 

Of  the  intermediate  strata. 
Clock  (seeing  Chinese  Girls  and  skipping  to  left  group): 

Hello,  there,  scatter-brains,  have  you  forgotten  the  party  in  the  doll-house 
to-night?  What,  dice?  Games  for  idle  ones.  Little  know-nothings.  (Tucks  one 
under  his  arm.)  Feathers  in  the  head,  hein?  (The  right  group  join  him.  He 
chucks  one  under  the  chin.)  But  bright  buttons  in  the  eyes?  And  pink  in  the 
cheeks?  What  do  you  say  to  a  carnival?  Popcorn  I 
Chinese  Girls: 

Lace  paper! 
Clock: 

Lollipops! 
Chinese  Girls: 

Peppermints!  (They  dance  up  and  down  with  joy  at  each  word,  whisper,  giggle 
and  flirt,  and  run  to  pick  up  their  dice,  cramming  them  into  their  sleeves,  and  smooth- 
ing down  their  jackets  excitedly.) 
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First  Marquis: 

These  affairs. 
Second  Marquis: 

One's  social  obligations. 
First  Marquis: 

And  I  was  just  about  to  prepare  my  compliment  for  the  Music-Box  Doll  when 
she  comes  out  to-night.    (Turns  and  looks  at  the  music  box.)    Deucedly  awkward! 
Second  Marquis: 

Powder  and  ruffles!     So  was  I.      Do  you  know,  I  think  the  pretty  little 
creature  rather  exacting.     She  would  like  a  man  to  take  a  year  thinking  of  a  com- 
pliment for  her. 
First  Marquis: 

She's  bewitching  enough  to  warrant  it  (languidly),  and  I  dare  say  you  would 
take  a  year  in  any  case. 
Second  Marquis: 

Indeed.     And  if  I  should,  sir,  no  doubt  you  would  then  copy  it. 
First  Marquis: 

Ah,  but  I  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  she  would  prefer  it  to  any- 
thing you  might  present. 
Second  Marquis: 

Do  you  imply? 
First  Marquis: 

Your  own  suggestion. 
Second  Marquis: 

As  you  choose.     (Half  draws  sword.) 
First  Marquis: 

At  your  service! 
Clock  (coming  between  them  with  the  Chinese  Girls): 

Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  swords — (The  Chinese  Girls  surround  the  Marquises.) 
Come,  the  Music-Box  Doll  again,  I  suppose?     Well,  lovers  will  be  lovers,  but 
to-night  of  all  times  it  is  not  swords  but  brains,  for  you — if  you  have  any.     (He 
stands  between  them,  rocking  on  his  heels  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.) 
Clock: 

She  must  be  heartily  weary  of  your  quarrelings  and  selfishness. 
First  Marquis: 

You  astonish  me! 
Second  Marquis: 

This  is  unbelievable! 
First  Marquis: 

Under  the  circumstances  I  do  not  think  I  shall  permit  myself  to  attend  the 
doll-house  carnival. 
Second  Mahquis: 

Kindly  tender  my  regrets.     But  such  a  remark,  on  my  honour — 
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Clock: 

Your  honour,  lordships,  you  have  given  me  your  word  to  attend  the  carnival. 
I  humbly  recognize  that  I  have  wounded  you  {bowing  to  the  Marquises),  but  the 
carnival  is  over  before  the  doll  appears.  If  you  go,  I  promise  you  these  ladies  shall 
whisper  such  sweet  nothings  of  compliments  into  your  ears,  that  only  you  could  be 
victorious  in  the  contest.  Probably  she  will  dance  with  both  of  you — like  this — a 
hand  to  each.  (Takes  two  Chinese  Girls.) 
First  Chinese  Giel  (seizing  first  Marquis's  arm): 

You  have  such  palpitating  eyes! 
First  Marquis  (goes  off  left  with  a  Chinese  Girl  cm  each  side): 

When  they  look  at  you. 
Second  Chinese  Girl  (seizes  second  Marquis's  arm): 

Your  voice  is  so  thrilling!     It  makes  my  heart  go  much  too  fast. 
Second  Marquis  (gallantly  going  off  with  her): 

Then  I  will  teach  it  the  latest  thing  in  dance-steps. 
Clock  (following  with  absurd  steps,  with  his  two  Chinese  Girls): 

And  we  will  copy  them,  hein?     (All  exit  gaily  to  the  left). 

Scene  3. 
(The  Green  God  nods  towards  the  potpourri  jar,  the  cover  of  which  lifts  up. 
The  sprite  leans  her  elbows  on  the  edge  of  the  jar.  She  is  swathed  in  cloudy,  dust- 
coloured  draperies.  Quantities  of  black,  tangled  hair  frame  a  wizened,  mummified  face. 
Her  bare  arms  are  thin  and  brown  as  twigs.  The  Green  God  rises  and  saunters  to 
the  music-box.  He  walks  round  it,  and  tries  to  get  in,  shaking  the  locked  doors. 
He  strikes  it  contemptuously  and  strolls  across  to  the  poet.) 
Green  God  (in  a  musical  drawl  as  the  poet  nervously  shifts  under  his  amused  gaze): 

If  you're  practising  the  art  of  attitudes,  my  dear  poet,  I  advise  you  to  give 
it  up.     You're  not  made  for  it.     Now  you  strangely  resemble  a  spider  on  a  pin. 
Poet  (fussily): 

I'm  afraid  I  can't  talk  to  you — I'm  very  busy,  you  see — you  don't  mind? 
Girl,  curl,  squirl;   above,  love,  dove. 
Green  God: 

Not  in  the  least.     But  did  I  hear  correctly  when  you  said  you  were  in  love? 
To  be  active  over  nothing  is  a  great  art. 
Poet: 

Nothing! 
Green  God: 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  zero  equals  zero?     You,  my  dear  poet,  are  the  zero. 
If  you  busied  yourself  a  thousand  years,  nothing  would  come  from  you,  because 
nothing  was  the  starting-point. 
Poet  (stammering,  as  always  when  he  is  excited  or  embarrassed): 

You  have  no  right  to  m-mock  me.     Have  you  ever  m-made  poetry?     If  you 
had  you'd  b-be  sorry! 
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Gbeen  God: 

He  who  has  the  gift  of  perfect  quiet  is  poetry.     Rhymes  would  not  add  to 
his  completeness.    In  that  respect,  Poet,  we  are  one.    A  thousand  years  could 
bring  nothing  to  your  head,  and  could  add  nothing  to  mine. 
Poet: 

You  make  my  head  spin,  and  I've  lost  the  rhymes  I  just  had.     But  if  I  do 
wait,  I'm  sure  to  think  of  something.     If  p-people  wouldn't  p-put  me  out  all  the 
time! 
Gbeen  God: 

On  the  contrary,  dear  poet,  if  genius  ever  touches  you  in  the  span  of  an 
aeon,  which  is  questionable,  it  will  be  as  thin,  high,  and  dried  as  the  tinkle  of  the 
Music-Box  Doll. 
Poet  (springing  up): 

D-Don't  speak  that  way  of  the  Music-Box  Doll!     How  can  you?     She's  my 
inspiration,  my  joy! 
Green  God: 

My  mistake,  of  course.     It  would  take  a  Music-Box  Doll  to  appreciate  you, 
dear  ineffable  vapidity. 
Poet  (eagerly): 

So  it  would.     So  it  would,  that's  an  idea.     (Turns  and  begins  scribbling  on 
papers.) 
Green  God: 

Transfused  emptiness!      (Crosses  to  the  potpourri.)       Come  spiced  dust  of 
ages,  shall  we  dance?     (He  lifts  the  sprite  from  the  jar.     She  springs  down  lightly, 
and  dances  about  him.    She  is  so  small  and  dried  that  whenever  she  moves  she  seems 
bloion  about  the  stage.) 
Potpourri: 

I  shall  whirl  round  and  round,  and  you  can't  catch  me! 
Green  God: 

Pouf.     You  blow  about.     The  gods  of  India  are  still.     (The  potpourri  sprite 
goes  to  the  far  side  of  her  jar,  and  looks  at  him,  smiling,  resting  her  arms  on  the  edge.) 
Potpourri  : 

I  scent  the  wind. 
Green  God: 

And  make  it  heavy  with  memories. 
Potpourri  : 

And  warm  spices.     It  chills  when  it  blows  about  you.     You  are  so  cold — so 
old! 
Green  God: 

The  wind  that  once  blew  through  the  open  door  of  my  temple  may  have  wafted 
to  you  pale  rose  petals  from  Ancient  India. 
Potpourri  : 

Who  knows?     My  jar  does  not  tell  its  secrets. 
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Green  God  (leaning  towards  her  over  the  top  of  the  jar): 

0  wise  little  philtre  of  all  loves  grown  in  gardens,  not  even  to  me? 
Potpourri    (dreamily,  dipping  her  hands  into  the  jar,  and  pulling  up  dried  rose  leaves 

that  flutter  back): 

Rose  leaves,  thousands  of  rose  leaves! 
Green  God: 

And  thousands  of  years  made  smoke  to  fill  my  incense-cup. 
Potpourri  (pirouetting  off  to  the  right): 

Put  me  there  first — trifler. 

(Exit  Green  God  and  Potpourri  to  the  right.) 

Scene  4. 
Poet  (walking  up  and  down): 

It  would  take  a  music-box  to  appreciate  a  poet,  a  poet  to  appreciate  a  music- 
box,  but  there's  no  rhyme,  dear!  dear!  (Bows  before  the  music-box.)  I  will  say — 
dear  Music-Box  Doll — I — No!  No!  No!      (Scribbles  and  tears  paper  desperately.) 

Scene  5. 
(The  Moth,  a  slight  creature  in  gray,  with  iridescent  wings  folded  about  him 
cocoon-wise,  enters  from  the  right.     He  bows  before  the  music-box  with  his  back  to  the 
audience,  stands  a  moment  with  wings  outspread  in  adoration,  then  sees  the  Poet.) 
Poet: 

1  cannot.     Every  night  I  watch  the  ineffable  Music-Box,  and  yet  cannot. 
Moth: 

Cannot  what? 
Poet: 

Cannot  write  for  her.     She  said  she  would  dance  to-night  with  anyone  who 
gave  her  the  prettiest  compliment. 
Moth: 

That  is  why  the  moon-moth  came. 
Poet: 

Moth: 

Poet: 

Moth: 


You  in  the  contest  too? 

What  is  it  you  feel  for  the  Music-Box  Doll? 

A  blank,  my  mind  is  a  blank. 


He  can  look  at  the  Music-Box  Doll,  and  feel  nothing.  She  who  is  the  soul  of 
light!  (crosses  to  the  music-box),  the  embodiment  of  dreams,  motion  and  sparkle, 
and  glamour  out  of  which  my  life  is  woven.  (The  Poet  listens  and  then  tiptoes  softly 
behind  the  Moth,  paper  in  hand.)  The  sight  of  her  blinds  me  with  too  great  happi- 
ness. (He  dances  lightly  before  the  box.)  I  will  tell  her  how  I  watch  the  fireflies 
all  the  night  long  (Poet  copies  this),  flickering  through  the  dark,  pricking  out  the 
moments  before  the  delicious  time  when  the  box  opens.     I  will  tell  her  my  dream 
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of  the  night  when  we  danced  together  over  the  marshes  in  the  path  of  the  rising 
moon.      {Turning  suddenly,  he  discovers  the  Poet  eagerly  cowing  everything  down. 
He  pounces  on  him.     The  Poet  cringes,  terrified.) 
Moth: 

Thief!     (He  snatches  the  paper,  and  comes  slowly  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  the 
Poet  following  timidly.) 
Moth  (reading  from  the  paper)  : 

Fireflies surprise 

when  I  kick 

sweet  doll  go  click! 

The  moon green  curd 

Dolly,  let us  pirouette! 

What  doggerel!     Take  your  jingles — 
oet  (eagerly): 

Thank  you.     (He  goes  back  to  his  table.) 
Moth: 

As  if  his  words  could  even  touch  the  sparkles  on  her  skirt!  (Shrugs.)  Poor 
little  man — (He  walks  up  and  down  impatiently.  Twice  he  almost  speaks  to  the 
Poet,  but  stops  himself.  The  Poet,  completely  absorbed,  hums  an  elated  tune  as  he 
works.) 

Scene  6. 
(The  Marquises  enter  from  the  left  with  the  Chinese  Girls.  The  Moth  continues 
to  walk  up  and  down.  He  looks  curiously  and  scornfully  at  the  Marquises,  but  they 
do  not  notice  him.  The  Poet  writes.  The  Marquises  lean  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
music-box,  taking  out  memorandum  pads,  each  surrounded  by  three  Chinese  Girls, 
who  sit  on  the  floor.) 
First  Marquis: 

As  we  were  saying,  we  had  reached  the  seventh  compliment. 
First  Chinese  Girl  (with  a  rapturous  giggle): 

Cherry  lips — (All  think,  their  heads  on  their  hands.  The  Chinese  Girls  whisper 
to  the  Marquises  at  intervals  and  they  take  notes.) 

Scene  7. 
(Enter  the  Potpourri  and  the  Green  God  from  the  right.) 
Potpourri  (seeing  the  Moth): 

What  a  strange,  lovely  being! 
Green  God  (with  a  sharp  sneer  as  he  sees  that  the  Potpourri  is  fascinated): 

A  moon-moth,  a  frail  fly-by-night!      A  breath  of  wind,  a  fleck  of  sun — pouf — 
he  is  gone.     The  threads  of  his  cocoon  might  be  woven  for  his  shroud. 
Potpourri  : 

A  moon-moth.      (Approaches  the  Moth.)     Your  wings  are  silvery,  as  if  they 
would  dissolve  in  mists. 
Moth  (kindly): 

And  you  are  hardly  more  than  vapour. 
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Potpourri  : 

I  dream  sometimes  of  warm  moonlight,  of  the  mists  in  gardens  and  lovers 
under  my  roses. 
Moth: 

Roses?     Have  you  a  garden  here? 
Potpourri: 

My  jar  holds  the  essence  of  gardens — rose-leaves,  soft,  thick,  and  heavily  sweet. 
Moth  (looking  at  the  dust-coloured  drapery): 

Perhaps — But  you  should  choose  another  rose  to  sleep  on.     Yours  has  sad 
memories. 
Potpourri  : 

Not  for  me  only.     Will  you  tell  me  if  you  have  known  my  roses  anywhere? 
Moth  (goes  to  jar  and  peers  in): 

They  are  dead!     A  tomb  for  a  garden!      (Sneezes.)      What  strange  sharp 
odours! 
Potpourri  : 

But  they  are  roses.     I  have  never  known  roses  without  spice. 
Moth: 

No!  No!     They  fill  me  with  horror! 
Potpourri  : 

What  are  they  then? 
Moth  (shioers  and  turns  away): 

Dust  and  November  winds! 

(The  Potpourri  follows  him,  as  he  walks  up  and  down,  looking  at  the  music-box, 
and,  when  she  can,  touches  his  shining  draperies,  and  then,  shaking  her  head,  lifts 
her  own,  dust-coloured,  up.) 
Green  God: 

Attar  of  myrrh,  crushed  from  a  thousand  years  of  flowers,  why  grieve  because 
you  are  too  old  a  wine?     The  moth  would  be  drunk  with  a  drop  of  you.     Who 
knows  but  there  are  moth  wings  among  the  roses? 
Potpourri: 

Cruel! 
Green  God  (impatiently): 

Wisp  of  cloves!     If  beauty  fails  in  spices,  wit  should  not. 
Potpourri  (following  the  Moth  wistfully): 

I  am  sure  he  knows  what  it  is  I  dream  of.  (The  Green  God,  bored,  perches 
whistling  on  the  edge  of  the  Potpourri.) 

Scene  8. 
(The  Candles  and  Clock  enter  from  the  left.     The  Clock  is  recounting  a  bit  of 
dollrhouse  gossip,  and  the  Candles  are  listening  primly.) 
Clock : 

And  she  said  that  the  bisque  doll  watched  him  every  day  running  the  new 
engine  on  the  track  on  the  nursery  floor  by  the  doll's  house.  They  had  to  drag 
her  away  from  the  window. 
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Candles: 

Scandalous.    And  what  happened? 
Clock  : 

He  blew  the  whistle  every  time  he  went  by. 
Candles: 

And  her  poor  dear  husband? 
Clock: 

Sat  quite  limp  in  the  back  parlour,  and  had  all  his  hair  cut  off  quite  accidentally 
by  the  housemaid  tidying  up. 
Candles  : 

What  are  we  coming  to?    Such  goings-on!     (They  see  the  Moth.)    What's  this? 
Moth  (bowing): 

A  traveller  greets  you. 
Clock  : 

We  offer  our  hospitality  gladly. 
Candles: 

Of  course,  as  we  have  frequently  said,  hospitality  is  never  a  detriment  either 
to  the  guest  or  to  the  host, — as  long  as  the  proprieties  are  observed. 
Moth: 

A  poor  wanderer,  I  am  dazzled  with  love  for  your  Music-Box  Doll! 
First  Candle: 

The  Music-Box  Doll! 
Second  Candle: 

He  wishes  to  dance  with  her! 
First  Candle: 

Her  works  were  made  in  Geneva! 
Second  Candle: 

And  jewelled.    A  vagrant! 
First  Candle: 

This  is  what  comes  of  an  open  contest. 
Together: 

Competition  is  the  soul  of  anarchy, — what  are  we  coming  to? 
Clock: 

Perhaps  you  are  flying  a  little  high?     Too  much  moonlight  makes  one 
unreasonable. 
Moth: 

Has  she  not  said  her  heart  was  free? 
First  Candle: 

This  is  appalling! 
Second  Candle: 

Consultation  is  an  assistance. 
First  Candle: 

But  not  a  remedy.     (They  call  to  the  Marquises  and  consult  in  a  circle  to  the  left, 
surrounded  by  the  Chinese  Oirls.     The  Moth  waits  with  folded  arms.     The  Potpourri 
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watches  anxiously  from  the  right,  and  shakes  off  the  Green  God  who  whispers  and 
laughs  in  her  ear.      After  consultation  and  ejaculations  the  Marquises  break  out 
against  the  Moth.) 
First  Marquis: 

It's  insupportable,  I  say! 
Second  Marquis: 

Yes,  turn  him  out! 
First  Marquis: 

To  dance  with  a  lady! 
Second  Marquis: 

Let  the  tramp  go  back  to  his  roads,  before  he's  kicked  there.     He'll  go  fast 
enough  if  I  prick  him. 
Clock  : 

Your  lordships,  in  all  fairness  and  correctness —  (To  Moth.)     Perhaps  you 
have  your  credentials? 
Moth: 

What  are  they? 
First  Marquis: 

Simpleton! 
Clock  : 

Some  mark  of  distinction  to  show  your  make,  your  stamp,  like  these?     (He 
shows  the  Candles'  hall-marks  on  their  sleeves  and  the  Chinese  Girls  turn  their  backs, 
showing  the  round  decorations  on  their  jackets.) 
First  Marquis: 

Yes,  show  them! 
Second  Marquis: 

Quickly,  wanderer. 
Candles: 

The  credentials  make  the  man. 
Moth: 

But  I  know  nothing  of  this.     I  was  never  stamped.     Credentials  are  not 
needed  to  love. 
Candles: 

He  was  never  stamped! 
First  Marquis: 

Show  him  his  place.     (They  lay  hands  on  him  to  turn  him  out.     In  his  agita- 
tion he  opens  his  wings.     Everyone  is  startled  by  the  brown  rings  on  the  pale  green 
ground.) 
Potpourri: 

His  marks! 
First  Candle: 

How  strange! 
Second  Candle: 

Most  irregular! 
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First  Marquis: 

What  are  they? 
Second  Marquis: 

Explain  yourself! 
Green  God  {sauntering  up  and  inspecting  the  Moth  while  the  others  listen  grudgingly): 

Rest  at  ease,  my  amiable  social  registers.    It  is  of  the  Saturnial  Tropean  species. 
Quite  the  highest  form  of  lunar  moths, — of  the  first  families.     (Turns  back  to  the 
right.)     It  is  a  trifle  loud  in  decoration.    I  never  fancied  circles. 
Potpourri: 

These  are  so  clear  and  pale. 
Green  God: 

Wash  colours  fade  in  the  sun.     (Goes  back  and  sits  on  the  jar.) 
Moth  (bewildered): 

I — my  wings  were  always  so. 
First  Candle: 

Would  your  graciousness  condescend  to  affix  a  signature  to  this  list  of  com- 
petitors for  our  humble  Music-Box  Doll? 
Second  Candle: 

True  worth  is  always  best  hidden  until  the  most  striking  moment. 
Moth: 

You  are  very  kind.     (Writes.) 
First  Marquis  (behind  his  handkerchief): 

Hidden  spring.     Parvenu  trick! 
Second  Marquis: 

Spectacular — Bah!     (Takes  snuff.) 

Scene  9. 
Moth  (giving  back  paper): 

At  last — I  approach  my  heart's  desire! 
First  Marquis: 

As  if  we  did  not  come  first. 
Poet  (hurrying  over  with  his  hands  full  of  papers): 

D-Don't  anybody  forget  m-me.     I've  just  finished  my  verses,  you  know, 
that  you  1-let  me  have.     (Anxiously.)     You  did,  you  know. 
Moth: 

Yes,  yes,  keep  them. 
First  Candle: 

I  believe  that  this  individual  was  entered  also? 
Second  Candle  (consulting  paper): 

Directly  after  the  Marquises. 
Green  God: 

Shallowness  takes  the  first  presented. 
First  Marquis: 

I  come  first. 
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Second  Marquis: 

How's  that? 
Clock  : 

Peace  there!     The  Music-Box  Doll  will  not  be  permitted  to  choose  before  the 
end. 
First  Candle: 

Fairness  and  beauty  are  the  rewards  of  virtue. 
Second  Candle: 

Not  in  every  case  does  the  early  bird  catch  the  worm. 
Poet: 

It  must  be  fair.     I  come  after  both  Marquises.     It  will  be,  w-won't  it?     You'll 
see  that  it  is? 
Moth  (gravely): 

It  will  not  matter  when  you  come. 
Poet: 

Oh,  do  you  think  so?     I  am  so  glad.     (The  Candles  and  Clock  consult  over  the 
rules  to  the  left,  and  the  Marquises  put  the  finishing  touches  to  their  notes.      The 
Chinese  Girls  play  dice  in  a  circle  on  the  floor  at  the  far  left.     The  Potpourri  sits  at 
the  foot  of  her  jar.) 
Green  God: 

Woman  is  fickle,  moon-moth. 
Moth: 

Only  beautiful. 
Green  God: 

A  tinsel  prettiness  to  hide  her  vacancy. 
Moth: 

I  love  the  Music-Box. 
Green  God: 

Or  you  dream  of  her.     Let  her  go.     (Lightly.)     Her  dancing  is  execrable. 
Moth: 

How  hard  you  are.     Her  dancing  is  my  life.     I  cannot  see  beyond  it. 
Green  God: 

You  blind  yourself.     The  Music-Box  Doll  is  a  flare  of  tinsel  with  no  heart, — 
only  heels,  and  sharp  ones  that  will  bruise  your  wings  to  tatters. 
Moth: 

They  may, — only  let  me  dance  with  her. 
Green  God: 

Do  not  tear  your  beauty  with  a  top  of  coloured  wires.  You  are  blown  from 
dreams.  Do  you  think  an  empty,  brittle  thing  that  spins  forever  can  answer 
them?  Winds  and  moonlight  pass  quickly,  and  the  doll  will  still  dance  when  you 
are  as  the  dust  of  the  potpourri.  Go  back  to  your  mists,  your  happiness  lies  there 
where  you  weave  it  for  yourself. 
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Moth: 

My  love  for  her  burns  and  spins  in  me!    It  makes  my  breath  and  my  dreams. 
How  can  she  not  answer  it? 
Gkeen  God: 

You  are  a  mad  thing. 

Scene  10. 
(A  clicking  is  heard  from  the  music-box.  All  crowd  around  it  eagerly  except 
the  Green  God  and  the  Potpourri,  who  stand  at  the  right.  The  doors  open,  revealing 
the  Doll.  She  is  in  spangled  ballet  skirts,  and  silver  gilt  bodice  and  crown.  Her 
pretty,  expressionless  face  is  framed  by  yellow  curls.  She  holds  her  hands  stiffly. 
A  faint  tinkling  is  heard  from  the  box  all  the  time  she  is  on  the  stage.  All  bow.  She 
blows  kisses.) 
Clock: 

At  last  the  culminating  moment! 
Doll: 

Oh,  that  is  just  like  my  sweet  Clock.      I  know  it  can't  be  true,  but  I  dote  on 
having  you  say  it! 
Moth: 

This  is  the  moment  I  breathe  for. 

(The  Green  God,  aloof,  sits  cross-legged  to  the  right  watching  with  a  scornful 
smile.     The  Potpourri,  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  jar,  fixes  her  eyes  on  the  Moth.     The 
doll  pirouettes,  jumps  down  to  the  footstool,  and  pirouettes  again.) 
Clock: 

Correct  to  the  second. 
First  Marquis: 

Delicious  balloon! 
Second  Marquis: 

Ineffable  powder-puff! 
Candles  : 

Perfect  form! 
Doll  (fluffing  out  her  skirts): 

It  is  rather  nice,  I  think,  and  it  doesn't  disarrange  my  skirts  at  all.     (Turns 
and  looks  in  the  mirror  on  the  floor  of  the  music-box.) 
Green  God: 

Thistledown  triumphant! 
Moth: 

It  is  sacrilege  to  disarrange  a  star. 
Doll: 

Who  is  that? 
Moth: 

One  who  flies  in  the  night  and  cannot  see  the  moon  for  thoughts  of  some- 
thing more  silvery. 
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Doll: 

I  never  heard  of  the  moon. 
First  Candle: 

Made  of  cheese,  I  believe. 
Second  Candle: 

Green  cheese. 
Doll  (shrugs): 

What  is  your  dress  made  of? 
Moth: 

Dreams. 
Doll: 

How  disappointing.     I  never  heard  of  those  either.     (To  Marquises.)     Did 
you? 
First  Marquis: 

A  connection  with  sleep. 
Second  Marquis  (yawns  delicately): 

So  I've  heard. 
Doll: 

But  I'm  wide  awake. 
First  Marquis: 

He  was  probably  asleep  when  he  said  it. 
Candles  (severely): 

The  words  of  the  irresponsible  are  weights  on  the  souls  of  the  virtuous. 
Clock: 

Dear  lady,  we  have  made  such  a  beautiful  contest  for  you.      Will  you  hear  it? 
Doll  (brightening): 

Oh,  yes — and  the  compliments — I  perish  with  curiosity.      (Simpering.)     Of 
course  it  never  would  have  happened  if  you  weren't  all  so  tired  of  dancing  with  me. 
Poet: 

Oh,  no! 
Second  Marquis: 

You  mean, — oh,  yes. 
Poet: 

Oh,  yes! 
Second  Marquis: 

That's  wrong  too.     Be  still.     (Shaving  him.) 
Moth: 

The  utter  weariness  of  not  dancing  with  you  makes  my  wings  heavy. 

(The  Doll  pirouettes  whilst  he  speaks,  not  listening,  and  then  poses  alluringly.) 
Doll: 

Do  you  think  so? 
Candles  (coming  forward  with  the  list  of  competitors): 

Listen,  all.     We  hereby  read  forth  the  names  of  those  who  contend  for  the 
honour  of  presenting  the  most  pleasing  compliment  to  Her  Sparklingness  the  Music- 
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Box  Doll,  the  winner  thereof  obtaining  her  favour  and  hand  to  dance.    The  under- 
signed do  enter  into  solemn  competition.     All  rights  of  equity  reserved.     The  First 
Dresden  Marquis.     The  Second  Dresden  Marquis.     The  Poet.     The  Moth. 
Doll: 

It  takes  my  breath  away. 
Candles: 

We  announce — The  First  Dresden  Marquis. 
First  Marquis  (with  an  elaborate  bow,  reading  from  his  memorandum  pad): 

Most  alluring  of  all  dolls,  you  are  the  queen  of  delight,  because  the  curls  that 
roll  up  each  side  of  your  face  are  glittering  as  Christmas  tree  balls  and  your  face 
itself  is  as  sweet  as  pink  and  white  peppermint,  with  a  candied  cherry  for  a  mouth. 
First  Chinese  Girl  (in  a  whisper,  pulling  his  coal): 

You  forgot  about  the  shuttlecock. 
First  Marquis: 

And  you  bounce  like  a  shuttlecock  with  rainbow  feathers. 
Doll: 

How  adorable!     Did  you  mean  it  all  for  me? 
First  Marquis: 

Absolutely  all. 
Doll: 

Then  I  will  dance  with  you.     (His  three  Chinese  Girls  clap  their  hands.) 
Green  God: 

Oh,  my  prophetic  soul! 
Clock: 

But  wait, — the  compliments  are  not  yet  over. 
Doll: 

Oh,  yes,  the  others. 
Candles: 

We  announce — The  Second  Dresden  Marquis. 
Second  Marquis: 

The  little  flowered  confetti  feet  of  my  adored  one  twinkle  like  mice  in  and 
out  of  the  cage  of  my  heart,  and  when  she  whirls,  she  is  like  a  sugar-plum  sprinkled 
with  silver  that  it  dizzies  me  to  contemplate. 
Doll: 

Surely  such  a  sugar-plum  would  be  the  beautifullest  thing  in  the  world.     Do 
you  really  think  poor  little  me  a  sugar-plum? 
Second  Marquis: 

Any  sugar-plum  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  honour. 
Doll: 

Darling  Marquis,  I  will  dance  with  you.     (His  three  Chinese  Girls  clap  their 
hands  and  jeer  at  the  others.) 
First  Marquis  (angrily,  taking  snuff): 
Oh! 
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Second  Marquis  (to  doll): 

This  is  the  crowning  moment  of  my  life! 
Poet  (breaking  in): 

P-Please  it's  m-my  turn.     I've  m-made  something  for  you. 
Candles: 

We  announce — The  Poet. 
Second  Marquis: 

My  moment  is  merely  postponed. 
Poet  (reading  from  his  paper) : 

The  fireflies — do  me  surprise, 
They  circle  round — on  marshy  ground, 
But  you're  more  bright — than  any  light, 
So  d-deign  to  glance — at  me  and  d-dance, 
And  when  I  k-kick — sweet  doll  go  click! 

The  m-moon,  I've  heard — is  just  green  curd, 
And  half  her  d-days — she  sails  s-sideways. 
But  sweet  you  are — my  only  star, 
So  t-take  my  hand — to  fairyland. 
There  dolly,  let — us  pirouette! 
(All  are  amazed.     The  Green  God  slops  his  ears.     The  doll  is  fascinated.     She 
pirouettes  at  the  end  of  each  verse.) 
Doll  (coming  down  from  the  stool  and  giving  both  hands  to  the  Poet) : 

The  others  are  pretty.     This  is  genius! 
Clock: 

A  bon-mot. 
Doll: 

Oh,  how  delightful  of  you.     (Pirouettes.) 
Candles: 

Genius  is  cleverness  personified. 
Doll: 

Let  us  dance  right  away.     I  choose  the  dear  delightful  Poet,  because  he  has 
made  up  such  nice  verses  for  me,  and  has  such  pretty  red  curls.     They  are  like 
mine,  only  thinner. 
First  Marquis: 

Much  thinner. 
Candles  : 

Poetry  makes  the  hair  fall. 
Doll: 

Come  dance,  Poet,  this  way — and  you  others  dance  too. 
First  Chinese  Girl  (to  Second  Marquis): 
You  have  such  beautiful  buckles! 
Fifth  Chinese  Girl: 

How  funnily  your  sword  flops! 
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Second  Marquis: 

Nothing  of  the  kind! 
Poet  (to  Doll): 

I  am  prickly  with  joy.     (The  music  starts  loudly.) 

Scene  11. 
Moth: 

And  I? 
Clock: 

One  moment!     (The  music  stops.) 
Candles: 

We  announce — The  Moth.     (All  look  bored.) 
Moth: 

I  can  only  bring  something  that  is  part  of  you.     It  is  my  craving  for  a  fire — 
hot  with  light — and  that  is  you  and  my  love  burning  together, 
Doll  (whispering  to  the  Poet): 
What  nonsense! 

(The  Marquises  laugh  behind  their  handkerchiefs  to  the  Chinese  Girls.       The 
Potpourri,  fascinated,  approaches.) 
Moth: 

Come  with  me  into  the  moon-halo. 
Doll: 

Oh,  the  moon  again. 
Moth: 

I  will  weave  dreams  from  the  mists  that  rise  over  the  lily-ponds.  I  will  steal 
the  moon's  prism-crown,  and  when  the  world  sees  her  pale  coloured  fire  on  your 
head,  it  will  forget  her  and  pay  homage  to  you.  The  moon  will  creep  wanly  over 
the  sky,  and  you  will  dance  upon  her  silvery  disk  as  if  it  were  the  mirror  in  your 
music-box. 
Doll: 

Is  it  over  now? 
Moth: 

From  you  comes  the  joy  to  dance,  to  whirl,  through  the  moonlight.     With- 
out my  love  for  you,  I  should  shrivel,  die,  and  wither  under  a  leaf  in  the  garden. 
I  breathe  only  in  you. 
Doll: 

That  is  enough.     I  want  to  dance  and  your  compliment  is  too  long.     I've 
been  listening  carefully,  and  I  don't  see  that  it's  a  compliment  at  all.     Anyway 
it  sounds  dull. 
Moth: 

Dull!    Ah,  it  is  because  you  have  it  all,  and  have  left  me  stripped  and  seared, 
while  the  flame  burns  in  you,  that  I  cannot  speak  the  way  I  would.     Answer  me, 
have  pity  on  the  poor  husk  your  fire  has  left! 
Doll: 

Oh,  please  don't  talk  any  more!      Of  course  I'm  very  sorry  but  I  do  so  want 
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to  dance.  I  give  the  prize  to  the  Poet  with  the  thin  red  hair  and  the  pretty  verses- 
We're  all  going  to  dance,  and  I  with  him.  One,  two,  three!  (The  music  starts 
loudly.  The  Doll  and  Poet  dance,  kicking  absurdly.  The  Marquises  dance  dejectedly, 
each  with  three  Chinese  Girls.  The  Candles  nod  their  heads,  and  the  Clack,  sitting 
cross-legged  on  the  floor,  with  his  back  to  the  audience,  beats  lime  with  his  stick.  The 
Moth  takes  an  incredulous  step  forward,  but  is  pushed  back  by  the  Candles.  The 
Green  God,  after  watching  scornfully,  goes  off  to  the  right,  and  dances  very  beautifully 
by  himself.) 

Scene  12. 

(No  one  pays  any  attention  to  the  Moth,  except  the  Potpourri,  who  wrings  her 

hands  and  follows  him  about  as  he  walks  up  and  down,  in  anguish,  watching  the  dolls 

dance.     They  cross  to  the  right,  and  the  Moth  buries  his  face  in  his  hands.    The  Green 

God  beckons  the  Potpourri  to  dance  with  him.     She  stands  anxiously  before  the  Moth.) 

Moth  (dropping  his  hands  and  staring  through  the  Potpourri): 

She  does  not  hear — not  feel,  and  I  grow  cold.     My  dreams  are  burned  out. 
I  am  empty — useless. 
Green  God  (advancing  with  an  elaborate  bow): 

While  music  plays?     Dance  and  you  will  be  light  from  your  toes  to  your 
head,  and  your  heart  between — (cracks  his  fingers)  where  is  it? — gone! 
Moth  (monotonously): 

I  will  hang  in  the  wind,  battered  and  senseless,  until  I  scatter — like  dust. 
Green  God: 

And  these  glorious  wings  of  the  Saturnial  Tropean,  are  they  so  fragile  that 
tinsel  can  burn  them? 
Moth: 

You  are  not  alive.     You  are  chill,  hard,  eternal,  feed  on  mockery,  know  only 
cruelty. 
Green  God: 

You  cannot  think  that  whims  will  answer  passion,  moon-moth? 
Moth: 

No,  my  fire  was  spent  on  a  whim.     It  is  gone  like  one.     I  can  never  dream 
again.     I  am  dust  that  blows —     (to  Potpourri)  like  you. 
Green  God  (shrugs  and  returns  to  his  dancing): 

Make  your  heart  empty.     Then  you  may  dance  in  it. 

(The  Moth  does  not  look  towards  the  dolls  again,  who  are  still  dancing,  but 
scrutinizes  the  Potpourri,  then  peers  into  the  jar,  shivers,  and  goes  out  at  the  right,  with 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  The  Potpourri  leans  against  her  jar  and  weeps.  The 
Green  God  vainly  tries  to  console  her,  and  then  dances  around  the  jar.  Suddenly  the 
Clock  leaps  up  and  begins  to  strike  his  bell.  There  is  instant  darkness  and  confusion. 
The  twelve  bells  are  heard  in  the  dark,  and  when  the  light  is  turned  on  everything  is  as 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  play.) 

Constance  Wilcox,  1917. 
Curtain. 
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BEFORE  DAWN 

We  silently  opened  the  door,  leaving 
behind  us  all  safe,  familiar  things — the  big 
chair,  the  fireplace,  the  contentedly  ticking 
clock, — and  stepped  out  into  a  world  of 
mystery.  In  the  house,  we  knew  it  was 
half -past  two  of  a  June  morning;  but  out 
of  doors  we  became  merged  in  a  world  of 
luminous  gloom,  beyond  earthly  time  and 
space,  drifting  breathless  and  unknown 
through  pale,  starry  ether.  Not  a  sigh 
of  wind  was  in  the  cool  air,  and  the  brood- 
ing quiet  hushed  our  voices;  only  the  soft 
beat  of  our  feet  on  the  path  disturbed  the 
silence.  Overhead  the  stars  glowed;  and 
in  the  dark  hollow  of  the  fields  mist 
floated,  strangely  white  and  shining,  like 
swirls  of  star-dust.  The  trees  beyond 
were  black,  like  phantoms  between  night 
and  morning,  melting  off  into  dim  silver 
darkness.  Almost  unrecognizing  we  passed 
cottages,  white,  silent,  their  gardens 
shining  and  colourless.  And  as  we  came 
to  the  little  pebbly  cove  around  a  turn 
of  the  road,  the  sea  was  mysteriously  still. 
The  rocks  rose  black  as  polished  ebony; 
the  sea  was  black;  yet,  when  it  moved, 
a  lustre  shimmered  on  it,  like  the  dim 
twilight  that  lay  pale  at  the  eastern 
horizon;  the  water  curled  oilily  around 
the  rocks,  lifted  the  heavy  seaweed,  and 
ebbed  again  with  a  little  sigh.  Even  the 
smoky  orange  lamp  glistening  in  one  of 
the  gray  huts  of  the  fishermen,  seemed 
unreal,  transformed  by  the  strange  light, 
and  we  were  lost  in  the  silence  of  a  phan- 
tom world.  Suddenly  a  shiver  of  wind 
rose  from  the  sea,  passed  across  our  faces, 


and  set  the  leaves  and  grasses  trembling 
with  it  came  a  vague  low  murmur  that 
swelled  and  died  away  as  a  wave  broke 
and  sank.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  ocean 
as  it  woke.  Far  off  a  cock  crew  in  answer, 
an  eerie,  timid  call  that  faded  quickly. 
The  great  star  hanging  over  the  ocean 
was  shadowy  pale. 

Thalia  Hmoard  Smith,  1917. 
(Second  Year  Composition) 


THE  DOLL'S-HOUSE 
Long  ago,  when  the  future  was  laden 
with  possibilities  like  a  tree  with  apples 
almost  ready  to  be  picked,  I  planned  to 
be  an  actress,  a  society  belle,  an  artist. 
Now,  when  time  has  taken  the  bloom 
from  these,  I  turn  back  regretfully  toward 
the  nursery.  I  should  like  to  live  in  a 
doll's-house.  It  would  not  be  of  the 
Ibsen  variety,  of  course,  but  a  real  doll's- 
house  with  a  Colonial  front  and  three 
gabled  windows  in  a  green  roof.  I  should 
best  like  to  be  a  young  bride  entering  it 
on  my  husband's  arm;  but  moderation  is 
a  virtue,  even  in  dealing  with  the  impos- 
sible, and  I  should  be  quite  satisfied  to  be 
a  middle-aged  lady  living  there  alone. 
I  should  be  a  tall  blonde  doll  with  my  hair 
marcelled  and  with  a  pale  pink  porcelain 
complexion.  I  should  wear  generally  a 
tasteful  blue  street  suit  with  a  moleskin 
cape.  Though  I  lived  there  for  many 
years,  I  should  never  cease  to  feel  the 
thrill  of  going  through  the  front  door — 
infinitely  preferable  to  swinging  the 
whole  front  of  the  house  open  and  throw- 
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ing  the  garish  light  of  day  upon  the  sacred 
privacies  of  home  life! 

Every  afternoon  I  shall  sit  in  the 
parlour  where  the  best  rug  is,  which  I 
never  allow  the  maid  to  touch,  but  go 
over  myself  with  the  carpet  sweeper  every 
morning.  The  best  lamp  is  there  too — all 
of  solid  gold  with  a  pink  shade — and  the 
gold  book  case  with  two  rows  of  red 
morocco  books.  I  take  breakfast  in  bed, 
from  a  silver  tea-set,  and  am  waited  on  by 
a  trim  parlour-maid  with  a  bunch  of  keys 
at  her  waist.  The  bed  is  not  quite  long 
enough  for  me,  and  my  feet,  in  patent- 
leather  slippers  stick  out  over  the  edge, 
but  the  tinsel  fire  sparkles  in  the  grate,  and 
the  room  is  very  cosy  and  elegant,  i 
usually  dine  alone.  The  dining-room,  a 
very  recherche  apartment,  is  decorated 
by  a  single  palm  tree  in  a  tub.  I  am 
served  on  alternate  nights  with  the  brown 
wax  turkey  and. the  pink  plaster  ham. 
Sometimes  the  clergyman  comes  to  dinner 
— a  delightful  doll  with  a  plain  black  coat 
and  real  eyelashes.  He  is  a  charming 
man,  unhappily  a  confirmed  bachelor. 
These  dinners  are  the  events  of  my  life. 
After  he  has  gone  I  sit  in  the  parlour, 
letting  my  fingers  stray  over  the  polished 
celluloid  keys  of  the  piano  and  thinking 
that — if  things  had  been  different — I 
might  not  have  been  there  alone. 

Mary  Swift  Rupert,  1918. 
(Intermediate  Composition) 


STARS 
It  is  not  possible  to  think,  as  one  looks 
up  at  the  stars  shining  faintly  through 
thin  mist  and  moon-light  that  they  are 
as  far  and  as  large  as  the  astronomers  say. 
They  are  out-of-reach,  it  is  true,  even  from 
the  highest  mountain,  but  surely  not 
higher  than  all  thinkable  heights.  As  for 
size,  one  could  hold  a  dozen  easily  in  one's 
palm;    it  is  an  exaggeration  to  compare 


them  to  eyes.  One  distrusts  minds  that 
conceive  of  the  stars  as  comparable  to  the 
great  earth,  itself  so  inconceivably  large; 
that  dream  that  they  are  set  in  a  pattern 
whose  dimensions  are  of  a  meaningless 
magnitude,  whose  very  unit  of  measure  is 
too  great  for  thought,  not  hung  on  the 
blackness  as  on  the  walls  of  a  tent,  but 
radiating  in  every  direction  into  terrible 
distances  on  the  threshold  of  which  im- 
agination is  lost.  The  wild  dreams  of 
astronomers,  however,  trouble  our  minds 
but  occasionally,  and  there  is  always,  to 
comfort  us,  the  normal  testimony  of  our 
eyes,  that  the  stars  are  never  too  remote 
and  awe-inspiring,  that  often  they  are 
small  and  close,  friendly  even,  and  com- 
panionable. 

Eleanor  Steioard  Cooper,  1919. 
(Intermediate  Composition) 


ANIMI  TENEBRASQUE 
The  doctor  came  by  every  morning,  and 
stopped  his  fat  horse  in  front  of  the  gate 
long  enough  for  me  to  climb  into  the 
buggy.  Then  we  jogged  down  the  road 
to  the  little  house  back  of  the  lilac  bushes, 
and  I  sat  in  the  buggy  and  held  the  reins 
while  the  doctor  went  in.  Sometimes  he 
took  me  in  with  him,  and  an  old  lady 
who  sat  in  a  rocking  chair  and  hud- 
dled her  shawl  around  her  as  if  it  were 
cold  would  tell  a  younger  lady  in  a  stiff 
blue  dress  to  give  me  a  cookie. 

One  morning  in  the  late  summer  I  saw 
the  buggy  coming  down  the  road  as  usual, 
but  the  doctor  did  not  stop  for  me.  The 
fat  horse  was  galloping  heavily,  straining 
and  panting,  and  the  doctor  leaned  for- 
ward shaking  the  reins  and  urging  him  on. 
Why  was  he  going  so  fast?  And,  most  of 
all,  why  did  he  not  stop  for  me?  Hurt 
and  disappointed  I  started  to  follow  him 
down  the  dusty  road.  It  seemed  a  long 
way,  but  finally  I  came  to  the  house. 
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The  old  horse  stood  in  the  yard,  his  head 
drooping  almost  to  the  ground  and  his 
sides  still  heaving  a  little.  I  climbed  into 
the  buggy,  picked  up  the  reins,  and  waited 
a  long  time.  There  was  something  lonely 
about  the  place  in  spite  of  the  bright  sun- 
shine. The  wind  rustled  in  the  lilacs,  and 
the  gate  swung  backward  and  forward, 
squeaking.  Why  was  the  doctor  staying 
so  long?  I  got  out  and  started  toward 
the  house,  then  I  stopped.  Perhaps  they 
would  be  angry  if  I  came  without  being 
invited.  I  would  only  look  in  the  window 
and  see  how  soon  the  doctor  would  be 
ready  to  come.  As  I  drew  nearer  I  saw 
that  the  shutters  were  closed,  and  from 
inside  I  heard  the  sound  of  someone  crying. 
Suddenly  I  was  terrified  and  ran  back  to 
the  buggy.  Why  didn't  the  doctor  come? 
Why  were  the  shutters  closed?  And  why 
were  the  people  crying  in  there?  I  threw 
my  arms  around  the  old  horse's  neck  and 
hid  my  face  in  his  mane. 

At  last  I  felt  some  one  pick  me  up,  and 
the  doctor  lifted  me  beside  him  in  the 
buggy.  We  neither  of  us  said  anything 
as  we  drove  home  through  the  sunshine. 
I  remember  that  the  birds  sang  loudly 
and  that  there  were  wild  roses  blooming 
by  the  roadside. 

Sarah  Fenton  Hinde,  1917. 

(Intermediate  Composition) 


RAIN  ON  THE  CATHEDRAL 
The  city  houses  block  off  the  storm 
from  the  streets,  and  stop  the  downpour 
suddenly  with  their  flat  roofs;  but  the 
Cathedral,  rising  even  from  their  midst, 
shows  from  what  heights  the  rain  comes. 
As  its  flowered  pinnacles  reach  higher  and 
higher  up  through  the  grayness  it  seems 
to  become  more  a  petrified  part  of  the  mist. 
The  rain  swoops  down  from  the  dizzy 
spires,  eddies  into  every  cranny  of  the 
endlessly  repeated  trefoils,  pours  quick- 


silver over  the  buttresses,  and  makes  a 
thousand  little  flowered  grottoes  spring  out, 
their  carven  filagrees  beaded  with  silver. 
The  saints,  in  their  appointed  niches,  seem 
to  consent  to  the  rain,  as  if  they  had  pre- 
dicted it  in  ages  past.  They  have  an 
uplifted  look,  and  smile  benignly,  while 
the  wind  beats  over  their  pointed  shelters, 
and  the  water  drips  from  their  lifted  fore- 
fingers. 

Who  is  to  know  what  the  gargoyles  do 
high  up  above?  I  am  convinced  that  when 
the  mists  first  come,  and  the  heights  are 
seen  only  dimly,  they  seize  the  moment 
for  which  they  have  crouched  so  long,  and 
crack  their  heels  for  glee  as  they  leap 
across  the  pinnacles  and  run  up  and  down 
the  spires.  Whenever  I  see  a  gargoyle 
through  a  rift  in  the  rain,  I  know  by  its 
backward  leer,  and  shrewd  clutch  at  the 
cornice,  that  it  has  just  leapt,  and  waits 
only  for  me  to  look  away  and  the  mist 
to  catch  it  up,  to  be  off  again.  But  those 
grinning  faces  half  seen,  cannot  mar  the 
feeling  of  serenity  and  shelter  that  the 
Cathedral  gives.  The  hardness  of  clear 
frost  work  and  arch  is  lost  in  the  mists, 
and  the  great  mass  looms  with  a  gentler 
beauty,  a  softening  of  line,  and  a  deepening 
of  protecting  shadows.  The  pedestrians, 
far  down  on  the  low  approach  of  steps, 
cross  with  glistening  umbrellas  bent,  and 
slip  into  the  darkness  of  the  Cathedral  doors 
for  rest  from  the  mud  and  ugliness  of 
the  streets.  The  Cathedral  waits  serenely 
in  the  dripping  grayness.  As  the  afternoon 
lengthens,  blurred  lines  of  coloured  fire 
glow  between  the  rows  of  saints,  and  a  dull 
murmur  comes  from  the  church.  I  can 
imagine  the  saints  bowing  their  heads 
and  telling  their  beads  to  the  drip  of  the 
rain. 

Constance  Wilcox,  1917. 
{Intermediate  Corn-position) 

Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 
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REMINISCENCE 

She  was  a  very  small  child,  and  the 
memory  of  the  old  farm-house  that 
remained  with  her  afterwards,  was  a  series 
of  very  vivid  pictures  and  still  more  vivid 
emotions.  It  was  a  memory  as  of  a  place 
filled  with  nameless  terrors.  Yet  she  did 
not  know,  and  could  not  have  understood 
had  she  known,  the  shadow  that  hung 
over  it — the  fact  that  of  a  large  and  merry 
family  that  had  once  filled  it,  there  was 
left  only  the  old  mother,  her  son, — a  man 
so  shy  and  silent  that  he  grudged  even 
monosyllables, — and  a  daughter  grown 
half  melancholy  through  long  years  of 
loneliness. 

The  first  impression  that  was  to  last, 
was  of  the  journey  to  the  farm — a  long 
ride  through  the  night  in  a  crowded 
trolley-car.  She  was  sleepy;  the  lights 
glared;  there  were  boys  who  laughed  and 
talked  noisly.  At  intervals,  doubtless  as 
the  conductor  rang  up  fares,  there  was  a 
sharp  clang,  at  which  she  shrank  back  and 
had  to  be  comforted.  A  bird  flew  into 
the  car,  beat  against  the  lights  and 
escaped.  Then  she  and  those  with  her 
were  alone  in  the  black  night  in  the 
unaccustomed  silence  of  the  country. 
They  had  to  go  cautiously — it  seemed  to 
her  they  crept  inch  by  inch, — because  of 
some  danger  of  falling  into  unseen  ditches; 
and  there  was  a  narrow  plank  which  she 
crossed  blindly  clinging  to  a  strong  hand 
— her  father's. 

That  night  or  another  she  was  lying 
close  by  a  window,  pleasantly  drowsing 
through  the  conversation  about  her. 
Suddenly  she  was  wide  awake  and  staring 
into  the  dark.  At  the  same  instant  the 
sky  was  split  with  lightning.  She  shut 
her  eyes  trembling,  and  there  came  a 
crash,  as  if  at  the  very  door,  at  which  the 
others,  too,  started  up.     Afterwards  she 


heard  them  say  that  one  of  the  great 
trees  that  closed  in  thickly  about  the  old 
house,  had  been  struck. 

Pleasant  days  followed,  of  which  the 
scantiest  memories  were  to  remain .  There 
was  a  motherly  hen  that  cuddled  down  in 
her  lap;  there  were  horses,  a  combative 
pig  with  a  red,  tattered  ear;  there  were 
apples — you  pulled  them  yourself  from 
the  lowest  branches  and  might  have  as 
many  as  you  liked — there  was  a  cock 
that  crowed  under  her  window  in  the 
mornings.  But  one  thing  disturbed  and 
perplexed.  The  silent  son  had  dis- 
appeared and  the  fragmentary  talk,  not 
meant  for  her  ears,  that  she  heard  at 
times,  seemed  to  concern  him.  Little  by 
little  she  pieced  together  its  meaning. 
He  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
hurt. 

One  evening  she  had  come  up  the  hill 
from  the  little  stream,  and  going  around 
behind  the  pleasant  stone  house  in  its 
grove  of  great  trees,  she  stood  looking  at 
the  field  of  corn  shocks  curving  down  to 
the  horizon,  golden  under  a  sunset  sky. 
She  watched  it  with  the  trembling,  pas- 
sionate, dreamy  love  of  the  city  child  for 
the  country,  and  turned  to  go  back  around 
the  other  side  of  the  house.  Then — she 
caught  her  breath — this  was  not  the  right 
house!  But  there  could  be  no  mistake; 
it  was  the  only  one  in  miles.  Yet  surely 
it  was  not  the  right  one — it  was  another — 
the  side  of  another  set  in  this.  There 
was  a  window,  and  through  it  she  saw 
unknown  people  sitting  and  talking  as  if 
at  home — not  her  family,  not  the  owners, 
not  visitors.  She  stood  numbed  with 
terror.  Perhaps  the  strangeness  of  com- 
ing in  the  evening  light  upon  a  part  of  the 
house  that  she  had  never  seen  before — an 
addition,  very  different  from  the  rest — 
had  startled  her  imagination  and  made 
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the  faces  within  seem  unfamiliar.  At  the 
time  it  was  a  quite  inexplicable  experience, 
having  no  connection  with  anything  she 
had  seen  or  felt,  and  the  impression  that  it 
made  upon  her  was  not  to  fade. 

One  picture  in  her  memory  of  the  place 
always  seems  the  last,  as  it  was  the 
climax, — yet  it  seems  to  have  preceded 
the  son's  accident.  A  large  low-ceilinged 
room,  one  of  whose  doors  opened  into  the 
summer  night,  and  the  other  into  a  room 
in  which  a  lamp  was  burning;  the  yellow 
light  fell  dimly  on  the  grown-folk,  sitting 
with  their  chairs  drawn  close  to  the  wall, 
talking  rarely.  There  was  an  air  of 
suspense,  of  waiting  for  someone  and  of 
anxiety  at  his  lateness — was  it  on  account 
of  the  absent  son?  A  formless  fear  grew 
in  the  child's  heart.  Her  tall  father,  as 
if  to  relieve  the  strain  he  guessed  in  her, 
took  her  hands  and  marched  her  up  and 
down,  singing  and  jesting,  and  making 
her  an  elaborate  bow  each  time  they 
turned.  Then — a  slight  thing,  but  it 
brought  a  fullness  to  her  throat  both  then 
and  afterwards,  when  she  remembered — 
far  away,  faint  yet  clear,  the  sound  of  a 
galloping  horse. 

Eleanor  Steward  Cooper,  1919. 
{Intermediate  Composition) 

Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


DEAD  LEAVES 
Filtering  through  the  dried  foliage  of 
the  trees  that  shaded  the  little  graveyard, 
the  sunlight  fell  in  soft  yellow  splashes. 
There  were  dead  leaves  everywhere.  They 
covered  the  ground  and  lay  heaped  against 
the  crooked  tombstones  as  the  wind  had 
blown  and  left  them.  The  little  brown 
piles  stirred  and  crumbled  with  a  rustling 
sound  now  sharp  and  poignant,  now  sink- 
ing to  a  wistful  sigh.  And  I  stood  still, 
thinking  of  the  words  of  the  poem: 


"Quand  le  pied  les  ecrase,  elles  pleurent 

comme  des  ames, 
Elles  font  un  bruit  d'ailes  ou  de  robes  de 

femmes. 
Viens:   nous  serons  un  jour  de  pauvres 

feuilles  mortes 

Viens:    deja,  la  nuit  tombe   et  le   vent 
nous  emporte." 

Sarah  Fenton  Hinde,  1917. 
(Intermediate  Composition) 


THE  FAT  BOY 
He  was  a  very  fat  boy  and  a  bad  boy; 
and  the  purpose  for  which  he  seemed 
fashioned  was  to  disturb  my  three  weeks 
on  the  farm.  I  could  never  understand 
why  his  aunt  had  invited  him  to  leave  the 
restraining  influence  of  his  city  home  to 
roam  the  country,  a  bore  to  the  unhappy 
chickens,  the  cat  and  me.  If  he  had  been 
a  thin-legged  little  fellow  with  small  bright 
eyes  and  a  snub  nose,  if,  beneath  a  short- 
cropped  pate,  he  had  hatched  daring  and 
original  tricks,  I  might  have  suggested 
the  methods  for  their  execution.  But  he 
was  stupid,  insufferably  and  incurably; 
not  a  grain  of  originality  leavened  his  mass. 
Mediocrity  fairly  shone  from  his  round, 
pink  cheeks  and  big,  slow,  black  eyes, 
and  he  played  tricks  that  had  appeared 
simultaneously  with  the  first  boy.  In  the 
morning  he  got  up  a  little  later  than  the 
last  fowl,  and  sang  Tipperary  through 
three  octaves.  When  that  failed  of  effect, 
he  pounded  solicitously  on  my  door  to 
ask  if  I  were  awake.  My  appearance  on 
the  porch  was  the  signal  for  his  race  with 
a  terrier  as  fat  and  stupid  as  he,  which  he 
always  brought  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  my  shrinking  ankles.  Feeling  "warmed 
up"  they  would  start  on  to  the  barn  for 
the  black  cat  that  failed  to  grow  fat  on 
fresh  milk.  If  Blackie  gained  the  white- 
washed post  the  fat  boy  pushed  her  off; 
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but  the  fat  dog,  endowed  with  some  intel- 
ligence, retreated  before  advancing  claws. 
At  noon  all  the  chickens  had  to  be 
"shooed"  from  their  remnant  feast  on  the 
flagstone  steps.  Sitting  on  the  veranda 
in  the  afternoon,  he  liberated  captive  bum- 
ble bees  over  my  book;  in  the  evening  he 
delighted  to  jump  at  me  from  the  grape 
arbour. 

As  was  the  one  week,  so  might  the  three 
have  been,  filled  with  fat  boy  tricks.  But 
on  the  seventh  day  he  ceased  to  be  medi- 
ocre and  rose  to  a  height  of  originality. 
From  above  each  ear  of  his  four-year-old 
cousin  he  cut  two  long,  shining  curls,  the 
pride  of  his  aunt's  heart,  simply  to  "make 
things  cooler  for  little  Helen."  So  just 
as  the  fat  boy  became  interesting  he  left 
for  home. 

Gladys  H.  Cassel,  1918. 
(Intermediate  Composition) 


VITA    BEATA 

I  should  like  to  be  between  thirty  and 
thirty-five  with  a  patrimony  comfortable, 
yet  not  exceeding  the  bounds  of  the 
refined.  I  should  buy  a  little  house  in 
a  university  town — a  professor  of  history 
and  his  family  living  to  the  right  and  a 
French  professor  to  the  left. 

I  should  have  a  living  room  done  in 
brown,  with  tall  candlesticks  in  the  cor- 
ners, and  the  walls  hung  with  a  pleasing 
number  of  copies  of  Italian  and  Flemish 
painters;  somewhere  a  Japanese  print, 
and  on  the  mantel  a  model  of  some  Greek 
statue  not  too  well  known.  The  living 
room  would  be  the  main  room  of  the  house. 
There  I  should  sit  propped  up  on  comfort- 
able pillows,  and  read  French  and  Italian 
novels,  Ibsen,  Shaw,  and  a  little  philos- 
ophy. The  volumes  would  be  leather 
with  gilt  edges  and  correct  marginal  notes 
in  a  fine  handwriting.     In  the  living  room 


would  be  the  charming  little  tea  table 
with  interesting  china,  and  there  I  should 
receive  my  friends  at  tea.  We  should 
discuss  the  latest  books  and  operas.  I 
should  never  force  my  opinions  upon  any- 
one, but  I  should  never  be  ashamed  of 
them;  and  if,  perchance,  someone  were 
present,  someone  below  the  intellectual 
aristocracy  and  therefore  embarrassed,  I 
should  be  kind  and  courteous,  though 
reserved. 

I  should  have  two  thoroughbred  dogs 
to  add  to  the  air  of  the  place  and  to  accom- 
pany me  on  my  walks;  for  the  country 
around  would  be  beautiful  and  I  should 
take  long  tramps,  bringing  home  branches 
of  leaves  or  wild  flowers.  And  if  I  wanted 
to  go  still  longer  distances,  why  then, 
perhaps,  I  should  have  a  Ford. 

Mary  Frances  Colter,  1917. 
(Intermediate  Composition) 

Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


A  DOG'S  BARK  IN  THE 
MOONLIGHT 
When  I  hear  dogs  barking  at  night  I 
always  think  of  a  time  when  I  looked  out 
in  the  moonlight  over  the  flat,  close  roofs  of 
an  Arab  town.  All  around,  the  barking  of 
dogs  rasped  out  with  incredible  sharpness, 
now  high,  now  guttural.  No  sign  of  life 
showed,  and  at  moments  the  noise  dropped 
into  uncanny  silence.  The  irregular  mud 
squares  were  gray-white,  and  the  palm- 
tree  fronds  that  stood  up  motionless  above 
them,  glittered  stiff  with  silver.  Here 
and  there  a  line  of  fretwork  or  broken 
pottery  edging  a  house,  showed  against 
the  sky,  and  at  the  north,  and  at  the 
south,  the  white  finger  of  a  mosque 
pointed  up,  circled  by  the  dark  band  of 
its  muezzin  balcony.  In  the  still  air, 
when  the  city  dogs  were  silent,  I  could  hear 
the  delicate  hollow  bark  of  dogs  running 
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in  the  desert.  Faint  and  distinct,  it  carried 
for  miles  over  the  sands.  A  nearer  chorus 
took  it  up  shrilly  until  the  weird  far  note 
was  lost  in  the  din.  Criss-crossed  between 
the  housetops,  ran  the  deep  black  lines  of 
the  streets,  narrow  cracks  that  seemed  to 
lead  to  innumerable  blind  alleys.  Some- 
times the  barking  of  the  dogs  echoed  up 
from  them  with  the  dulled  sound  of  a 
scuffle,  but  more  often  their  cries  came 
out  disconnectedly  over  the  roof-tops, 
from  unknown  quarters,  catching  each 
other  up,  as  soon  as  there  came  a  lapse, 
as  if  to  keep  the  town  from  falling  asleep 
under  some  spell  of  the  heavy  moonlight. 
Constance  Wilcox,  1917. 
{Intermediate  Composition) 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob, 


cup  shone  resplendent,  "Du  Lieber  Gott" 
and  the  stocky  angels  were  grace  enough. 
Rebecca  Garrett  Rhoads,  1918. 
(Intermediate  Composition) 


OLD  DUTCH 

My  cup  is  very  valuable.  It  was  made 
before  handles,  and  the  saucer  is  fatally 
cracked;  but  it  is  coloured  in  buff  and 
blue  and  vivid  green — a  spread  eagle, 
behind  which  a  spotty  sun  is  rising,  and 
from  which  strange  flowers  wander  off  in 
a  lopsided  amateurish  sort  of  way.  It  is 
sole  of  its  kind;  but  I  like  to  think  that 
it,  with  eleven  other  spotty  suns,  once 
circled  comfortably  around  the  silver 
lustre  tea-pot  that  I  coveted  but  could 
not  buy.  I  am  sure  it  held  the  rankest 
of  green  tea,  lawfully  taken  from  the 
galley  of  a  treasure  ship  when  the  pirate 
and  his  cook  had  walked  the  plank. 
And  the  plate  with  the  purple  dragons 
was  heaped  so  high  with  raisin  bread  that 
the  dragons  were  hidden  and  only  the 
border  with  "Du  Lieber  Gott,"  in  a 
wreath  upheld  by  two  stocky  angels, 
could  be  seen.  I  am  sure  that  pious 
family  had  long  graces  at  all  proper 
meals;  but  perhaps  at  high  tea  when 
the   purple  dragons  circulated   and  my 


ADRIENNE'S  ROOM 
Though  Adrienne,  our  nurse,  lived  with 
us,  she  also  had  her  own  tiny  room  in  an 
obscure  by-street,  past  the  big  market 
on  Boulevard  Mont  Pamasse.  Some- 
times when  we  were  out  walking,  if  June 
and  I  were  very  good  indeed,  she  would 
take  us  there.  We  would  enter  a  roughly 
paved  court-yard  and  turning  in  at  a  dark, 
low  doorway,  walk  up  a  dimly-lighted, 
creaky,  winding  stairway,  till  we  came  to 
the  third  floor.  Adrienne's  room  was  at 
one  end  of  the  corridor,  and  the  door  lead- 
ing to  it  was  so  low  that  she  had  to  stoop 
when  she  entered.  Three  treacherous 
steps  inside  led  down  to  the  floor  of  the 
room.  Once  in,  we  had  to  stay  exactly 
where  Adrienne  put  us;  that  was  generally 
in  the  middle  of  her  tiny  iron  bed.  From 
this  point  of  vantage  we  could  look  all 
about  us.  The  room  was  extremely  small 
yet  it  contained  an  astounding  number  of 
things.  There  was  a  bed,  two  chairs,  a 
minute  oil  stove,  a  table,  a  cupboard  full 
of  dishes,  a  trunk,  some  shelves,  several 
boxes  and,  in  one  corner,  a  little  altar  with 
a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  before  which 
burned  always  a  flickering  red  light.  The 
walls  were  patched  here  and  there  with 
samples  of  wall  paper.  Many  holy  pic- 
tures were  pinned  up  and  in  the  corner 
over  the  oilstove,  several  shiny  casseroles 
and  a  tin  wash  basin  hung  on  nails.  There 
was  only  one  window  and  that  unusually 
small,  even  for  Paris,  where  you  pay  for 
your  light  by  the  square  foot.  But  what 
most  interested  June  and  me  was  the 
apparently  limitless  number  of  hats  (and 
hat  boxes)  Adrienne  had  tucked  all  around 
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the  room — straw  hats,  felt  hats,  fur  hats, 
hats  with  flowers,  with  ribbons,  with 
feathers,  pretty  hats,  plain  hats,  decrepit 
hats,  sad  hais!  Some  had  been  given  to 
her  by  mother,  others  by  "madames"  for 
whom  she  had  worked  before  she  came  to 
Us.     Some  were  years  and  years  old! 

"Why  don't  you  wear  them?"  we  would 
ask.  "Why  do  you  always  wear  that 
little  black  shawl  over  your  head,  Adri- 
enne,  when  you  could  wear  any  of  these?  " 

Adrienne's  answer,  we  felt,  was  always 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  "Eh  bien," 
she  would  say,  adjusting  her  little  shawl 
as  she  spoke,  "j'aime  ce  ci  mieux." 

Lucy  Evans,  1918. 
(Intermediate  Composition) 


THE   COMPLAINT  OF   A 
SPOILED  CHILD 

It  is  not  that  I  object  that  my  way  is 
thorny.  I  sympathize  with  the  firm-jawed 
Puritan  who  points  sternly  when  I  stumble 
and  takes  the  trouble  to  say,  "So  much 
the  better."  In  fact,  I  am  humbly  grate- 
ful to  him.  It  is  the  prevailing  softness 
I  bewail.  I  have  heard  of  Reformed 
Pirates,  Reformed  Dutchmen  and  Re- 
formed Baptists.  One  could  more  easily 
be  all  three  of  these  than  a  Reformed 
Spoiled  Child.  Indifference  is  hard  to 
surmount,  but  indulgence  is  almost  im- 
possible. These  two  are  the  Gibraltar 
rocks  of  relations  with  spoiled  children. 

I  was  born  lazy  and  appealing.  It  is 
not  my  fault.  Now,  when  I  enter  a  room 
I  instinctively  take  the  easiest  chair  and 
the  lead  in  conversation.  That  is  your 
fault.  You  have  always  given  them  to 
me.  Probably  you  sew  on  my  buttons, 
chiding  me  gently  the  while  for  my  lack 
of  independence.  As  you  snap  off  the 
thread,  and  close  your  door  kindly  behind 
me,   a   cheerful  superiority   warms   your 


heart.  Your  constant  assumption  that  I 
have  no  backbone  has  almost  taken  away 
my  ability  to  rage  against  you.  If  I  did, 
indeed,  who  would  be  more  prompt  than 
you  to  point  out  my  ungrateful  rudeness? 

I  was  born — again  it  is  not  my  fault — 
of  the  weak  in  spirit  to  whom  hurting  the 
feelings  of  those  who  have  been  gentle 
comes  hard.  In  this  quandary,  my  natural 
and  cultivated  petulance  is  all  I  have  left. 
With  the  next  person  I  meet  the  same 
situation  is  repeated.  It  is  not  easy  for 
me  to  know  that  people  smile  behind  my 
back.  There  may  be,  though  it  has  ever 
been  denied,  an  essence  of  the  agreeable 
in  the  companionship  of  a  spoiled  child. 
There  may  be — I  am  subject  to  correction 
— a  pleasing  sensation  of  being  useful, 
efficient  and  protective  in  waiting  on 
someone  who  smiles  in  a  helpless  way. 
If  this  is  so,  good  Samaritan,  do  not  in- 
dulge yourself.  Find  some  other  daily 
exercise  for  your  patience.  And  when  I 
have  something  to  be  done,  if  I  find  all 
doors  shut  and  everybody  busy,  if  no  one 
comes  by  to  laugh  and  do  it  for  me,  I 
might,  oh  miracle,  in  a  clumsy  way,  do 
it  for  myself. 

Constance  Wilcox,  1917. 
(Intermediate  Composition) 

Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


CAGED  BIRDS 

In  a  green  wicker  cage  with  a  ribbon 
bow  on  top  of  it  and  perches  and  food- 
boxes  all  complete,  swung  two  painted 
wooden  birds  and  bewailed  their  fate. 
One  was  an  orange  cockatoo,  the  other  a 
modest  gray  nightingale  with  a  green  tail. 

"Alas,  alas,"  sighed  the  cockatoo  as 
the  swing  creaked  to  and  fro,  "such  is 
life,  and  indeed  I  have  seen  better  days! 
Alas  for  the  castle  in  Spain  where  I  was 
born  and  gently  nurtured!     Alas  for  the 
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sallow-faced  princess  in  yellow  silk  far- 
thingale and  starched  lace  ruff,  who  used 
to  feed  me  macaroons!  Alas  for  the  pages 
and  chamberlains,  whose  ears  I  used  to 
tweak,  flying  away  with  loud  laughter  and 
flapping  wings!"  She  sulked  on  her 
perch  and  the  nightingale  took  up  the 
song. 

"In  my  country,"  she  murmured,  "dark 
cypress  trees  reach  up  the  side  of  a  cliff. 
In  their  branches  I  made  a  nest  of  leaves, 
plastered  with  soft  gray  slime.  Between 
their  gnarled  roots  a  spring  gushes  forth, 
silver  when  the  the  moonlight  catches  it, 
and  falls  into  a  marble  basin  veined  with 
green  moss.  There  my  mate  mourns  for 
me.  There,  clearer  and  more  silvery  than 
the  bubbling  of  the  spring,  once  sounded 
the  trills  and  bubbling  of  my  song." 

So  they  swung,  exchanging  tales  of 
wonder.  In  reality  it  was  all  lies  and 
fiction — artificial,  like  the  sand  on  the 
floor  and  the  grains  glued  in  the  seedbox. 
The  woodcarver,  sedulous  that  his  birds 
should  be  in  all  respects  like  real  ones, 
had  given  to  each,  the  wistful  memory  of 
a  painted  past. 

Mary  Swift  Rupert,  1918. 
(Intermediate  Composition) 


THE  SAILING  OF  THE  SEA  DOG 
"Treasure — Spanish  gold  mines,"  he 
said  briefly  in  reply  to  my  query,  and  sink- 
ing his  chin  on  his  breast  became  lost  in 
thought.  It  was  left  to  the  first  mate  of 
the  Sea  Dog,  who  was  busily  bailing  out 
his  craft  with  a  leaky  tin  can,  to  give  me 
the  details. 

He  pointed  across  the  lake.  "We're 
going  all  the  way  to  America.  It's  a 
secret  mission  for  the  Queen.  Awfully 
dangerous.  Sharks,  you  know,  and 
whales  and," — here  his  voice  sank  to  a 


sinister  whisper — "pirates!  You  can  tell 
it's  jolly  dangerous  when  the  Captain  acts 
that  way,"  he  added  proudly.  As  I 
looked  at  the  pensive  figure  on  the  bank, 
the  embodiment  of  thrilhng  audacity,  of 
desperate  enterprise,  of  devotion  to  the 
Queen,  I  thrilled  with  the  sense  of  great 
deeds  about  to  be  done.  It  was  not  until 
the  mate  had  adjusted  the  oars,  pushed  the 
boat  out  into  the  lake,  rowed  it  back,  and 
coughed  loudly  several  times  that  the 
Captain  roused  himself  and  began  giving 
his  orders  in  a  ringing  voice:  "Pipe  all 
hands  on  deck.  Up  with  the  topsail. 
Heave  the  anchor,  ho!"  When  everything 
was  ready  for  departure,  he  strode  over 
to  me  and  held  out  his  hand.  I  shook  it 
in  silence.  It  was  no  time  for  words.  He 
looked  long  at  the  hills  and  fields  which  he 
was  leaving  now  perhaps  for  the  last  time, 
but  his  countenance  betrayed  no  emotion. 
At  last  he  leapt  aboard  and  the  mate 
pushed  off.  The  Sea  Dog  had  started  on 
its  desperate  mission.  I  watched  it  as  it 
grew  smaller  in  the  distance.  The  first 
mate  was  pulling  lustily  at  the  oars,  while 
the  Captain  stood  in  the  bow,  a  stern, 
solitary  figure,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand  and  looking  out  over  the  water  to 
where,  a  menacing  mass  of  dark  trees, 
America  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 

Sarah  Fenton  Hinde,  1917. 

(Intermediate  Composition) 


ITALIAN  GLASSES 
The  glass  is  arranged  in  order  behind 
the  leaded  panes  of  the  wall-cabinet, — 
sparkling,  gracefully  curved  liqueur  glasses, 
wine  glasses  of  clearest  crystal,  fluted 
goblets,  with  dainty  gold-scrolled  clover 
leaves  trailing  along  the  brim,  finger-bowls 
of  exquisite  fragility  that  used  to  grace 
her  table.  She  had  found  them  in  the  won- 
der-towns of  Europe.     They  still  hold  the 
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witchery  of  sparkling,  warm-hued  wines, 
still  recall  the  silver  chimes  that  were 
the  clearest  in  all  Italy.  The  dimmed 
panes  of  the  wall-cabinet  shut  them  in, 
silent  forever,  now  that  she  is  gone. 

Sylvia  Canfield  Jelliffe,  1917. 
(Intermediate  Composition) 


THE  CLOISTER  TURTLE 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  cloister  turtle? 
He  is  rather  spiritual,  I  think,  and  delights 
in  the  early  morning  hours,  when  the  dew 
is  cool  on  the  grass  and  there  are  no  pink 
sweaters  about  the  steps.  Then  he  comes 
from  the  eastern  side  where  the  deepest 
shadow  is,  and  slowly  steps  to  the  fountain 
and  the  early  sunlight,  trailing  his  path 
behind  him  in  the  wet.  He  is  usually  to 
be  seen  half  way  across,  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  those  contemplative  pauses  which,  I 
suppose,  are  the  better  part  of  valour  in 
turtles;  and  after  a  while,  all  by  himself 
on  that  vast  square  of  dewy  grass,  with 
the  huge  shadow  of  the  Library  before 
him  and  the  great  dark  cloister  arches  all 
around,  without  emotion  he  lifts  a  strad- 
dling leg  and  steps  out  again  on  his  delib- 
erate way.  Of  course  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  feels  any  emotion  he 
does  not  show ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  perfectly 
natural  that  he  should  be  in  the  cloisters; 
still,  I  have  a  kind  of  reverence  for  that 
turtle.  I  should  feel  it  sacrilege  to  suppose 
that  he  had  lived  long  years  within  those 
walls  just  because  he  knew  no  way  to 
get  out;  that  his  trips  across  or  around 
the  grass  in  the  early  morning  were  the 
restless  wanderings  of  a  spirit  seeking 
liberty;  or  that  ignoble  fear  of  trampling 
feet  kept  him  retired — or  a  taste  for  some 
choice  form  of  bug.  The  aristocratic  lift 
of  his  head  when  he  stands  still,  and  his 
majestic  awkwardness  in  motion,  prove 
him  above  such  littleness  of  soul.     No; 


it  is  religion  that  keeps  him  in  the  cloisters, 
a  hermit  from  the  world  of  Fords  and  dust. 
He  is  a  pagan  worshipper.  You  have  only 
to  see  him  by  the  fountain  in  the  early 
sun,  standing,  tiny  but  rapt,  with  his  red 
neck  straining  upwards. 

Sarah  Wistar  Morton,  1918. 
(Intermediate  Composition) 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


COLLEGE  IMPRESSIONS 
Rupert  Brooke  somewhere  prophesies 
a  poet's  heaven  where  we  shall  find  and 
count  over  our  carelessly  gathered  store 
of  impressions.  The  fancy  is  among 
those  that  we  should  like  to  believe.  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  that  yesterday's  clear 
sunshine  and  to-day's  gray  mist  are  not 
lost,  but  are  laid  away  for  us  to  "count 
and  touch  and  turn  them  o'er."  I  know 
that  I  shall  be  glad  to  find  my  campus 
impressions:  there  will  be  Lantern  Night 
with  the  long  semi-circle  of  glimmering 
lights,  and  the  cloister  roof,  and  three 
chimneys  against  a  cloudy  sky;  again,  of 
the  cloister  itself,  the  carved  animals, 
particularly  the  hare  with  his  head  turned 
backwards,  and  the  griffin,  always  about 
to  fall  off,  curled  up  and  clinging  to  the 
stone  with  his  claws;  late  October  days, 
when  the  ivy  hangs  over  the  windows, 
casting  delicate  shadows  against  the 
shades;  the  dance  and  play  of  leaves 
across  the  grass,  sometimes  golden  as  if 
the  sun  were  on  them,  whirling  up  into  the 
shadows,  sometimes  b'owing  in  at  the 
windows  and  up  and  down  the  halls; 
the  last  flights  of  birds,  in  long  ragged 
ribbons  winding  South;  and  fine  wet 
windy  nights  when  the  three  poplars 
behind  Merion  wave  beneath  a  clouded 
moon.  Few  of  winter:  among  them  an 
evening  when  the  campus  lamps  were 
capped    with    snow,    and    the    windows 
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shone  little  and  red,  or  hidden  by  gusts  of 
whirling  flakes;  and,  at  evening  lectures  in 
the  chapel,  the  little  balcony  close  beneath 
the  high  roof,  with  the  round  lamps  like 
so  many  moons  among  the  arches.  How 
number  those  of  spring? — mornings  when 
the  fresh  grass-plots  were  traced  with 
long  pale  shadows,  clean-cut;  the  first 
daisies  in  the  hollow;  the  Japanese  cherry 
that  spreads  delicate  gray  branches  across 
the  walk,  showering  pink  petals  upon  the 
passers-by;  Latin  classes  when  one  read, 
"Cras  amet  qui  numquam  amavit;" 
finally,  the  evening  after  Garden  Party, 
when  visitors  had  streamed  away  and  the 
scent  of  the  Deanery  lilacs  stole  softly 
across  the  campus;  and  the  last  Senior 
singing  when  all  one's  College  impressions 
wove  themselves  into  the  magic,  incom- 
prehensible, words  of  "Pallas  Athene 
thea." 

Mary  Swift  Rupert,  1918. 
{Intermediate  Composition) 


IN  THE  DARK 

As  the  darkness  spreads  over  the  hockey 
field  it  becomes  almost  impossible  for 
spectators  to  see  the  ball,  and  its  position 
has  to  be  guessed  from  the  groups  that 
scurry  and  shift  on  the  field.  Reality  is 
gone.  The  players  look  like  a  whirlwind 
of  phantoms.  They  dart  about  mysteri- 
ously like  the  dream  figures  that  pass 
before  one's  eyes  between  sleeping  and 
waking.  And  yet  it  all  differs  from  a 
dream.  The  players'  motions  are  too 
swift,  one  feels  too  tense  and  excited 
oneself.  It  seems  rather  as  though  one 
were  struggling  with  magic;  as  though  the 
game  in  the  darkness  were  a  conflict  with 
some  uncanny  power,  and  the  darkness 
the  spell  cast  by  the  sorcerer. 

Sylvia  Canfield  Jelliffe,  1917. 
{Intermediate  Composition) 


IMAGINATION 

The  essay  was  on  the  foundations  of 
reality.  "  Imagination  destroys  the  power 
for  action,"  I  read.  ...  I  considered. 
Perhaps  I  would  put  a  question  mark  here 
in  the  margin.  .  .  .  Then  I  remembered. 
— He  was  a  small  child,  about  six  years 
old,  sitting  on  the  floor,  busy  with  a  pile 
of  blocks.  Presently  he  looked  up.  "I 
am  going  to  build  a  castle,"  he  said,  "one 
of  gold.  The  kind  you  read  about.  It 
will  stand  on  a  hill  and  there  will  be  high 
walls  to  keep  the  dragons  out.  And  in  it 
will  live  a  beautiful  princess,  and  a  prince 
will  come  on  a  black  pony,  .  .  .  and  there 
will  be  a  giant,  and  fairies,  and  .  .  ." 
He  leaned  forward,  silent,  blocks  forgotten, 
and  resting  his  chin  on  his  two  fists, 
dreamed  into  the  fire.  "Brother,"  I  said 
after  several  moments,  "your  blocks!" 
.  .  .  But  he  reached  over  for  his  story 
books,  and  looked  at  pictures  until  bed 
time. — It  is  so  easy  to  create  even  to  the 
very  threshold  of  reality;  why  should  we 
go  further?  .  .  . 

Helen  Coreene  Karns,  1919. 
{Second  Year  Composition) 


ILLUSION 

A  glaring  summer's  day  in  Amsterdam. 
After  hours  of  sight-seeing  through  streets 
where  peddlers  wheel  in  their  push-carts 
masses  of  raw  pink  shrimps,  it  is  a  relief 
to  climb  the  hot  steps  of  the  Rijks  Museum 
and  lose  oneself  among  rows  of  gray  green 
Manets  and  cool  Van  der  Meers.  A 
succession  of  dim-lighted,  peaceful  rooms 
and  then,  bursting  full  upon  the  vision, 
Rubens,  in  a  glory  of  vivid,  bright-toned 
flesh.  Everywhere  are  cherubs  crawling, 
twisting,  curling,  squirming  over  one 
another.  I  feel  again  the  suffocating 
atmosphere    of     the     street    and     hear 
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the  cry  "Schrimpckje!  Schrimpckje  ver- 
kaufen!" 

Elizabeth  Houghton,  1918. 
{Intermediate  Composition) 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE 
She  sat  in  her  bedroom  dealing  out 
cards  on  the  narrow  table:  the  ten  of 
clubs,  the  nine  of  diamonds.  Ah!  there 
a  king; — it  could  go  down  in  the  vacant 
space ;— the  three  of  spades  and  the  five  of 
spades,  and  an  ace  of  hearts  to  be  laid  on 
the  table.  The  clock  ticked,  one,  two — 
one,  two — one,  two — with  now  a  jerk  for 
a  minute  up.  Occasionally  some  coals  fell 
down  in  the  little  stove.  She  had  come  to 
the  end  of  the  pack,  and  began  over  again: 
a  red  queen,  an  ace  of  clubs  and  a  jack. 
She  watched  the  cards  attentively;  an 
eight  on  a  nine,  and  a  nine  on  a  ten;  and 
the  clock  still  ticked  on, — one,  two — one, 
two — .  At  length,  slowly  and  solemnly, 
it  struck  the  hour,  twelve  dry  strokes.  She 
pushed  aside  her  pack  and  rose  to  look  out 
of  the  window  for  a  moment.  Another 
evening  spent;  a  year  gone,  and  a  year  to 
come. 

Mary  Frances  Colter,  1917. 
(Intermediate  Composition) 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


MERLIN  ENCHANTED 
When  I  read,  in  a  very  imaginative 
writer,  that  the  world  has  fallen  upon 
pale  days  of  impotency,  and  again,  else- 
where, of  "the  modern  disease  of  inactiv- 
ity," and  when  I  hear  it  said  that  a  human 
being,  in  passing  through  youth  to  matur- 
ity, loses  much  of  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion that  he  possessed  in  childhood,  I  find 
myself  thinking  of  an  image  from  the  dim 
pages  of  he  Morte  Darthur,  and  from  a  book 
about  enchanted  islands  that  I  loved  as 


a  child.  It  is  the  picture  of  Merlin,  help- 
less and  still,  bound  with  invisible  fetters 
in  the  depths  of  the  secret  forest. 

He  is  lying  on  a  low,  smooth  rock,  not, 
as  I  imagine  him,  bound  there  because  he 
yielded  long  ago  to  the  enchantress  of  the 
senses,  but  because  of  his  inscrutable 
destiny,  which,  he  knows  at  last,  he  does 
not  understand  and  cannot  govern.  Above 
his  head  rises  the  enchanted  forest.  He 
sees  and  hears,  but  does  not  feel  the  fairy 
storms  that  shake  sometimes  its  outer- 
most boughs.  His  eyes  strain  always  after 
the  invisible — to  see  again,  as  once  he  did, 
the  strange  and  potent  visions  in  which  he 
read  the  past  and  the  future,  and  learned 
the  powerful  symbols  by  which  he  wrought 
his  magic.  But  his  gaze,  too  intense  and 
yearning,  breaks  suddenly  through  the 
half-formed  dream,  and  again  he  is  staring 
up  only  at  the  high  treetops,  that  sway  to 
a  wind  whose  breath  he  does  not  feel. 
Through  their  transient  rifts  he  sees  for 
an  instant  a  hawk  dipping  on  slow  wing. 
A  young  moon  floats  in  the  soft  blue  sky, 
as  white  as  the  clouds  that  are  drawn 
thinly  across  it,  like  strips  of  veil  caught 
magically  to  immobility  in  the  midst  of 
their  outward  streaming.  From  the  heart 
of  the  forest  comes  the  sound  of  falling 
waters.  And  Merlin,  because  of  the 
invisible  bonds,  lies  motionless;  only  his 
long  thin  fingers,  hanging  beside  him, 
move  slowly  in  the  still  grass. 

Eleanor  Steward  Cooper,  1919. 
(Intermediate  Composition) 


A  BECOMING  CLOSE 
Mr.  Martindale's  arrival  occasioned  a 
distinct  flutter  throughout  Highfields,  and 
particularly  up  and  down  High  street, 
where  his  sister  lived.  He  was  preceded 
by  a  rising  wave  of  gossip,  dealing  with 
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the  fatal  disease  from  which  he  suffered, 
and  by  a  stream  of  tradesmen's  wagons, 
bearing  the  names  of  eminent  firms.  On 
the  day  of  his  arrival,  Miss  Malory  Browne 
could  describe  the  cut  of  his  handsome 
travelling  cloak,  and  added  that  he  looked 
not  a  day  over  forty — although  so  ill, 
poor  gentleman,  that  he  leaned  heavily 
upon  the  arm  of  a  very  decent-looking 
woman,  his  nurse.  As  a  friend  of  his 
sister's,  Miss  Malory  was  allowed  to  peep 
into  the  parlour  which  he  had  prepared  for 
a  study,  and  brought  away  the  news  that 
his  invalid  chair  was  covered  with  gold- 
coloured  leather;  that  a  shelf  across  the 
corner  held  a  number  of  pewter  jugs — not, 
it  appeared,  to  be  drunk  out  of — and  that 
the  rugs  on  the  floor  were  of  wonderful 
weave  and  texture — she  had  felt  embar- 
rassed to  step  on  them.  She  could  not 
have  been  more  impressed  by  the  room, 
even  had  she  known  that  Mr.  Martin- 
dale's  meticulous  care  in  its  decoration  had 
probably  shortened  his  life.  She  might, 
if  she  had  known  Macbeth,  have  recalled 
the  lines  on  the  Earl  of  Cawdor's  becom- 
ing end.  Nothing  could  equal  the  seem- 
liness  amid  which  Mr.  Martindale  awaited 
death.  He  had  insisted  on  the  airs  of 
his  native  Highfields  against  all  the 
palatial  accommodations  of  health  resorts. 
He  had  ordered  from  Madrid  the  leather 
for  his  chair;  had  had  his  rooms  repapered ; 
had  picked  up  bibelots  in  pewter  or 
porcelain  to  amuse  his  leisure;  had  sub- 
scribed to  all  the  leading  magazines,  and 
had  seen  to  it  that  the  trouble  caused  by 
his  stay  was  amply  recompensed.  His 
days  were  spent  quietly  and  regularly.  A 
long  trifling  with  the  coffee  and  rolls  of 
his  invalid  breakfast  brought  him  to  the 
hour  of  the  doctor's  visit.    Although  there 


was  no  particular  need  of  his  services,  the 
doctor's  calls  were  frequent  and  prolonged. 
He  hired  a  boy  to  hold  his  horse  at  the 
door,  and  always  brought  away  a  bon-mot 
or  a  new  story  to  regale  his  other  patients. 
In  the  afternoons  Mr.  Martindale  was  to 
be  seen  at  his  window,  looking  out,  with 
perhaps  a  shade  of  amusement,  at  the 
rattle  and  bustle  of  High  Street,  or  observ- 
ing that  the  course  of  true  love  never  did 
run  smooth  in  all  the  leading  periodicals. 
The  day  before  the  arrival  of  an  eagerly 
awaited  last  installment,  he  died.  Miss 
Malory  Browne  glanced  through  the 
number  and  told  High  Street  that  she 
rejoiced  the  poor  man  had  been  spared 
what  would  have  been  a  blow  to  him,  as, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  story 
ended  unhappily.  It  was  as  if  a  con- 
siderate Providence,  approving  Mr.  Mar- 
tindale's  quaint  epicureanism,  had  brought 
his  own  story  to  a  timely  close. 

Mary  Swift  Rupert,  1918. 
(Intermediate  Composition) 


VIVIDA  VIS  ANIMI 
As  I  lay  on  the  shore,  a  stalk  of  beach 
grass  with  its  spray  of  seeds  swayed  in 
the  wind  over  my  head;  and  the  glow 
of  the  late  sun  seemed  to  concentrate  in 
its  frail  being,  as  it  waved  there,  passionate 
gold  against  the  cold  infinity  of  the  pale 
blue  sky.  It  seemed  a  tiny  life  picked  out 
for  a  moment  on  a  background  of  eternity 
— dancing  to-day  in  the  wind  that  to-mor- 
row would  destroy  it;  and  yet,  eternity 
faded  to  insignificance  behind  that  gallant 
bit  of  life. 

Sarah  Wistar  Morton,  1918. 
(Intermediate  Composition) 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 
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Collegiana 

THE  BRYN  MAWR  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION  FOR  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

President — Caroline  Stevens,  1917. 
Vice-President — Constance  Hall,  1917. 
Secretary — Mary  K.  Stair,  1918. 
Treasurer — Mart  L.  Thurman,  1919  (resigned). 
Mary  E.  Tyler,  1919. 

Executive  Board. 
Helen  Weend,  Graduate  Member. 
Caroline  Stevens,  1917. 
Constance  S.  Hall,  1917. 
Charlotte  W.  Dodge,  1918. 
Marion  O'Connor,  1918. 

The  most  important  business  of  the  Association  this  year  was  that  of  clarifying 
the  rules  and  broadening  the  discretionary  power  of  each  individual. 

In  the  fall  a  new  edition  of  the  Constitution  and  Resolutions  was  published.  In 
this  was  printed,  besides  the  constitution  and  resolutions  of  the  Association,  all  the 
decisions  of  the  Executive  Board,  including  interpretations.  The  purpose  was  to 
obviate  vagueness  and  misunderstandings.  For  the  first  time  a  Manual  was  pub- 
lished. It  can  be  carried  in  a  pocket-book,  and  contains  only  the  rules,  arranged  in 
a  systematic,  abbreviated  form,  with  an  index. 

As  a  result  of  the  attempt  to  increase  the  freedom  of  the  students  and  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  individual  discretionary  power,  the  following  changes  were  made 
in  some  of  the  minor  rules: — 

(1)  Students  may  skate  on  Haverford  Pond. 

(2)  Students  may  lunch  or  take  tea  at  the  Ritz-Carlton,  unchaperoned. 

(3)  Students  may,  on  special  permission,  dine  with  men  in  town,  unchaperoned, 
at  Fairiston's,  a  small  restaurant  on  Sixteenth  Street. 

The  Association  discussed  very  thoroughly  the  social  relationship  between  the 
faculty  and  the  students.  The  exceedingly  strict  rule  which  had  existed  concerning 
this  matter  seemed  to  have  caused  a  very  unnatural  and  strained  relationship.  There- 
fore the  Association  changed  the  rule  to  read:  Students  may  have  social  engagements 
on  the  campus  with  members  of  the  faculty  except  walking  after  dark  and  engagements 
in  the  students'  studies. 

The  election  of  officers  was  changed  to  an  earlier  date,  so  that  the  Self-Government 
elections  now  precede  the  elections  of  the  other  associations.  This  was  done  in  order 
that  the  new  Executive  Board  might  have  more  time  in  office  while  the  old  Board  was 
still  in  college.  C.  S. 
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THE  GRADUATE  CLUB 

President — Eleanor  Ferguson  Rambo,  1908. 
Vice-President — Beatrice  Allard. 
Secretary — Gwenan  Jones. 
Treasurer — Marguerite  Breckenridge. 

The  Graduate  Club  has  passed  a  peaceful,  one  might  almost  say  ideal,  year,  in  that 
teas,  which  are  its  largest  excuse  for  being,  have  continued  with  surprising  regularity 
well  into  May.  In  spite  of  our  being,  as  members  of  the  college  community,  decidedly 
"  verlectured "  this  year,  the  Club's  traditional  three  lectures  have  been  well  attended. 
President  Thomas  spoke  in  the  Denbigh  Club  Room,  November  24th,  on  "What  Should 
be  the  Relation  of  College  and  Professional  Women  to  Public  Affairs;"  on  March  23rd, 
in  Rockefeller  Hall,  Professor  Rhys  Carpenter,  of  the  department  of  Classical  Archaeology, 
read  to  the  Club  two  chapters  from  his  new  book  on  his  adventures  in  Guatemala  during 
the  summer  of  1916;  on  April  27th,  Professor  Benjamin  Leroy  Miller,  of  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, sometime  associate  in  Geology  in  Bryn  Mawr  College,  delivered  in  the  Chapel  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  some  mining  regions  of  western  South  America  rather  off  the 
tourist's  track.  The  annual  Fellowship  Dinner  was  held  in  Denbigh  Hall,  March  16th, 
with  Professor  Susan  Kingsbury,  of  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Department  of  Social 
Research,  as  the  chief  speaker.  The  one  innovation  of  the  year  was  the  substitution 
of  a  tea  for  the  faculty  on  May  11th  in  place  of  the  traditional  evening  reception — a 
change  that  has  seemed  to  be  pleasing  both  to  graduates  and  faculty.  E.  F.  R. 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE  ASSOCIATION 

President — Agnes  Dorothy  Shipley,  1917. 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Virginia  Kneeland,  1918. 
Secretary — Louise  Frost  Hodges,  1918. 
Assistant  Treasurer — Jeannette  F.  Peabody,  1919. 

During  this  year  the  Association  has  completed  the  510,000  which  it  voted  to 
give  to  the  Mary  E.  Garrett  Memorial  Endowment  Fund. 

Attendance  at  lectures  has  again  been  regulated  by  the  Association  with  apparent 
success,  as  the  statistics  of  the  year  up  to  the  present  time  compare  favourably  with  those 
of  last  year,  which  the  faculty  thought  satisfactory.  The  cuts  were  written  down  and 
handed  in  by  each  student  so  that  she  might  remember  how  many  she  had  taken,  and 
have  some  way  of  looking  them  up  should  occasion  arise.  In  the  fall  a  political  rally 
was  held  just  before  the  presidential  elections.  There  were  speeches,  parades,  meetings, 
and  straw-voting,  under  the  management  of  party  campaign-leaders  and  committees. 

The  management  of  the  Red  Cross  Committee  has  been  given  over  to  the  Christian 
Association. 

The  Music  and  Students'  Building  Committees  did  nothing,  in  consideration  of  the 
great  amount  of  money  being  raised  in  the  college  for  other  purposes. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  semester,  since  the  declaration  of  war,  classes  have 
been  organized  in  business  methods,  Civilian  Relief,  Home  Nursing,  French  for  Cen- 
soring, and  Motor  Repairing.  The  Association  has  tried  to  establish  such  classes  as 
may  be  of  value  for  general  education  as  well  as  for  preparedness,  and  the  students 
have  been  urged  to  take  up  work  along  lines  in  which  they  were  already  partially  pre- 
pared. The  classes  have  included  work  amounting  to  about  five  hours  a  week  for 
five  weeks  and  have  been  held  for  the  most  part  in  the  morning  from  7.45  to  8.45. 
They  were  made  possible  by  the  great  kindness  of  such  members  of  the  faculty  as 
have  volunteered  to  give  them. 

A.  D.  S. 


THE   CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATION 

President — Natalie  Friend  McFaden,  1917. 
Vice-President — Margery  Scattergood,  1917. 
Secretary — Elizabeth  Biddle,  1919. 
Treasurer — Margaret  Howell  Bacon,  1918. 
Assistant-Treasurer — Gertrude  Steele,  1920  (resigned). 
Mary  Hardy,  1920. 

The  interest  shown  in  the  Christian  Association  this  year  has  been  more  general 
and  more  enthusiastic  than  formerly.  By  taking  over  the  Red  Cross  Committee  from 
the  Undergraduate  Association  the  usual  field  of  activity  has  been  broadened  to  include 
all  the  philanthropic  work  done  in  college.  Besides  maintaining  its  former  connections, 
the  Association  has  adopted  four  hundred  Belgian  babies  and  organized  twelve  or  more 
classes  at  the  Community  Centre  of  Bryn  Mawr. 

The  general  feeling  has  been  that  the  increased  interest  in  the  Association  has  been 
due  to  this  broadening  of  activity,  to  the  inherent  worth  of  the  constitutional  changes 
made  in  1916,  and  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the  necessity  for  helping  those  who  have 
suffered  by  the  present  war. 

During  the  year  $500  have  been  collected  for  the  Armenians,  $894  for  Red  Cross, 
$1,166  for  Bates  House  and  $1,700  for  the  Belgian  Babies;  the  total  collections  for  the 
year  amounting  to  $6,498.92.  N.  F.  McF. 


THE  SUFFRAGE  CLUB 

President — Elizabeth  Emerson,  1917. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Frances  Bttffum,  1918. 

Secretary — Elizabeth  Fauvre,  1919. 

The  Suffrage  Club  has  had  about  one  hundred  members  this  year.  The  Club 
has  been  inactive,  holding  no  meetings,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  speakers. 
It  is  hoped  that  next  year  the  Club  will  be  more  fortunate.  E.  E. 
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THE  ENGLISH   CLUB 

President — Monica  Barry  O'Shea,  1917. 
Members — Janet  Randolph  Grace,  1917. 

Amy  MacMaster,  1917. 

Sarah  Fenton  Hinde,  1917. 

Constance  Grenelle  Wilcox,  1917. 

Thalia  Howard  Smith,  1917. 

Mary  Swift  Rupert,  1918. 

Virginia  Kneeland,  1918. 

Anna  Martha  Booth,  1918. 

Therese  Mathilde  Borne,  1918. 

Gladys  Cassel,  1918. 

Lilian  Lorraine  Fraser,  1918. 
Second  Semester — Sarah  Wistar  Morton,  1918. 
Katharine  A.  Holliday,  1918. 
Rebecca  Garrett  Rhoads,  1918. 

This  year  at  the  fortnightly  informal  meetings  of  the  English  Club  one  of  the 
members  has  read  to  the  Club  either  from  something  in  which  she  was  especially  inter- 
ested or  from  something  which  she  herself  had  written.  Among  the  subjects  con- 
sidered were:  plagiarism  in  literature,  the  verses  of  Alan  Seeger,  three  original  one-act 
plays  and  one  of  three  acts. 

On  one  occasion  the  Club  asked  Dr.  Savage  to  meet  them  informally  at  tea.  Dr. 
Savage  discussed  briefly  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  new  in  literature,  but  of  seeking  ■ 
it  armed  by  the  standards  of  the  old,  and  then  read  from  the  verses  of  Henry  Herbert 
Knibbs.  The  choice  of  a  poet  who  sings  simply,  even  colloquially,  of  life  on  the  prairies 
and  the  call  of  the  open,  was  quite  in  accord  with  the  wish  of  the  Club  that  "English 
Club"  should  give  welcome  and  appreciation  to  every  phase  of  life  finding  vital  and 
adequate  expression  in  letters.  The  Club  has  been  especially  fortunate  this  year  in  hav- 
ing three  formal  open  meetings.  In  February  Mr.  Walter  De  La  Mare  spoke  in  Taylor 
Hall  on  "Magic  in  Poetry,"  and  afterward  read  selections  from  his  own  Peacock  Pie 
and  The  Listeners.  Following  the  lecture  the  Club  entertained  Mr.  De  La  Mare  at 
tea.  In  March  Mr.  Francis  Hackett  of  the  New  Republic  spoke  in  Rockefeller  Hall 
on  "Writing  for  Publication."  Mr.  Hackett  spoke  in  a  very  straightforward  man- 
ner of  the  difficulties  the  college  woman  meets  with  in  trying  to  write  for  publication, 
and  of  the  most  practical  means  of  overcoming  these  difficulties,  and  successfully  "get- 
ting into  the  game."  In  May,  Miss  Amy  Lowell  gave  a  reading  of  her  own  verses  with 
a  brief  exposition  of  what  the  New  Poetry  is  attempting. 

The  Club  has  been  larger  this  year  than  ever  before,  but  the  common  interest  in 
writing  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Club  has  been  strong  and  lively,  and  the  divergence 
in  points  of  view  has  both  broadened  and  stimulated.  M.  B.  O'S. 
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THE   SCIENCE   CLUB 

President — Amy  Dixon,  1917. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Charlotte  Teresa  Howell,  1918. 

This  year  the  Science  Club  has  had  two  formal  lectures  to  which  the  whole  college 
was  invited.  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  Director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  who  was  sched- 
uled to  speak  here  last  year  but  was  prevented  by  illness,  spoke  in  November  on 
"Immunization  to  Disease."  In  April,  Dr.  Jaques  Loeb,  also  of  tie  Rockefeller 
Institute,  spoke  on  "Regeneration  and  Correlation  in  Plant  Life."  His  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  by  living  specimens  of  the  Bryophyllum  on  which  experi- 
ments had  been  made. 

The  Club  has  also  held  three  informal  meetings  at  which  professors  of  the  Science 
Department  were  the  speakers.  Dr.  Leuba  spoke  on  "Spirits;"  Dr.  Bascom,  on  "The 
Geology  of  the  Country  around  Bryn  Mawr, "  and  Dr.  Brunei,  on  "Colour  Photog- 
raphy." A.  D. 


THE   HISTORY  CLUB 

President — Mary  Robinson  Hodge,  1917. 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Alice  Beardwood,  1917. 
Secretary — Penelope    Turle,  1918. 

The  History  Club  held  two  informal  meetings,  one  in  December,  the  other  in 
March.  At  the  earlier  meeting  Dr.  Smith  spoke  on  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  British 
Empire,  and  at  the  second,  Dr.  Gray  gave  a  short  address  on  "Punch  in  Wartime." 
On  March  5th  a  formal  lecture,  open  to  the  public,  was  given  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  History  Club  and  the  Endowment  Fund  Committee  of  the  Class  of  1918.  The 
speaker  was  Captain  John  Hay  Beith  better  known  as  Ian  Hay,  author  of  The  First 
Hundred  Thousand.  Captain  Beith's  subject  was  "The  Human  Side  of  Trench  War- 
fare." The  lecture  was  followed  by  a  reception  in  Radnor  Hall  which  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  members  of  the  Club  to  meet  Captain  Beith. 

The  Club  has  been  much  enlarged  this  year  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  admits  to  membership  students  majoring  in  Economics  who  have  attained  the 
requisite  grades.  It  was  felt  that  such  a  change  was  a  return  to  the  spirit  and  purpose 
for  which  the  Club  was  founded.  M .  R.  H. 
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THE  FRENCH  CLUB 

President — Lucy  Evans,  1918. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Elizabeth  Houghton,  1918. 

Secretary — Sarah  Fenton  Hinde,  1917. 

In  December,  at  an  open  meeting  of  the  Club,  M.  Jean  Alcide  Picard  of  the  Sorbonne, 
spoke  on  "The  Literary  Life  of  the  Front,"  describing  papers  written  in  the  trenches, 
he  Lapin  a  Plume,  and  he  Canard  Poilu. 

Several  informal  meetings  were  held. 

Members  of  the  Club  served  as  waitresses  at  the  Allied  Bazar  in  Philadelphia. 

A  clause  in  the  constitution  was  changed  which  limited  the  membership  to  students 
who  had  received  the  grade  of  credit  for  two  semesters,  or  high  credit  for  one  semester 
in  French  courses.  According  to  the  present  reading  not  only  these  students  but  also 
any  students  who  speak  fluent  French  can  be  members.  By  this  change  the  membership 
was  increased,  many  Freshmen  joining  the  Club,  and  the  interests  and  outlook  of 
the  Club  were  broadened.  L.  E. 


THE  GERMAN  CLUB 

President — Margaret  Hopp,  1917. 
Secretary — Reba  Elizabeth  Joachim,  1917. 

During  the  first  semester  the  German  Club  held  three  informal  meetings  at  which 
tea  was  served.  About  fifteen  members  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  season. 
Plans  were  made  for  one  or  two  formal  meetings  with  outside  speakers,  but  after  the 
war  crisis  had  become  acute  it  was  decided  to  abandon  these  plans,  and  to  hold  no  fur- 
ther meetings  for  the  present.  M.  H. 


THE  GLEE  CLUB 

header — Sylvia  Canfield  Jellifpe,  1917. 
Business  Manager — Lucy  Evans,  1918. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past  two  years,  the  Glee  Club  presented  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
comic  opera.  The  opera  chosen  was  Patience,  which,  by  its  simplicity  of  setting, 
large  choruses,  and  familiar  music,  lent  itself  admirably  to  performance  at  college. 
It  was  coached  by  Mr.  Grant.  M.  Martin,  1919,  was  stage-manager,  and  S.  Jelliffe, 
musical  conductor.  The  title  role  was  taken  by  Thalia  Smith,  1917,  and  "Bunthorne" 
by  Frances  Fuller,  1919.  The  profits  more  than  covered  the  expenses,  leaving  a  surplus 
which  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  Club  vote.  S.  C.  J. 
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"Leviore  Plectro" 


PAN 

There  was  no  armoured  heel 
Abroad  on  the  flowering  land, 
Only  the  merry  horn 
Awoke  the  sleeping  band 
To  welcome  in  the  May 
With  laughter  and  with  song. 
And  those  that  fought  that  day 
Had  swords  a  good  yard  long 
Of  tinseled  steel. 

The  Queen  was  passing  fair, 
Crowned  for  her  curls  of  gold, 
And  pretty  Knights  there  were — 
Perhaps  not  over  bold, 
And  when  the  sun  was  high, 
They  sought  the  chequered  shade, 
And  though  I  know  not  why, 
With  each  there  was  a  maid 
With  tangled  hair. 

Some  found  a  fairy's  ring 
Under  a  pink  toad's-stool; 
Others  a  mist-child's  veil 
Dropped  by  a  mossy  pool, 
When  floated  through  the  glade 
The  dying  fall  of  a  lute. 
Some  saw  the  fleeing  maid, 
And  all  were  stricken  mute 
By  Pan  that  spring. 

Emily  Gifford  Noves,  1915. 
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THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  MARTIN 

We  had  heard  the  story  at  Rosewell  in  Virginia.  It  was  a  singular  old  plantation 
tale  of  a  "hant"  called  Martin — and  as  nearly  as  one  could  gather  from  the  fragmentary 
and  veiled  allusions  let  drop  around  the  cabin  fires,  Martin  was  a  cat  of  sorts;  a  con- 
centration of  all  the  horrors  embodied  in  black  cats  walking  across  graveyards  by  moon- 
light, witches  on  broomsticks,  "bants  wid  de  long  tails  on,"  and  every  other  kind  of 
deviltry,  including  the  Old  Harry  himself. 

We  had  overstayed  our  time  at  Rosewell,  and,  taking  our  last  breath  of  the  pine- 
laden  air,  reluctantly  boarded  the  train  for  the  North. 

John  Howard  Payne,  I  am  told,  was  an  orphan  and  never  had  a  home.  So  one 
can't  be  too  incensed  with  him  for  writing,  "There's  no  place  like  home" — and  leaving 
it  at  that.  No  word  of  the  thrill  as  you  pay  the  taxicab  and  drop  your  bags  and  golf 
sticks  and  coats  and  umbrellas  on  the  top  step  to  fumble  for  your  latch  key;  no  hint  of 
the  blessed  familiarity  and  air  of  permanence  in  the  chairs  and  tables  in  the  hall  and  the 
welcome  of  the  inviting  stairs  as  you  open  the  door;  not  a  suggestion  of  the  possibility 
of  important  documents  awaiting  you  in  the  mail — or  the  probability  that  the  camellia 
may  have  still  one  blossom  left  to  greet  you. 

We  finished  our  supper  and  were  sitting  upstairs  by  the  fire  very  content  in  the 
peaceful  presence  of  our  household  gods,  when  in  the  hall  we  heard  an  unmistakable 
Miauw.  We  don't  like  cats — and  we  have  none.  Yet  it  was  a  distinctly  feline  noise 
emerging  from  our  hall.  And  there,  sitting  placidly  at  home,  cordial  and  pleasant 
with  another  miauw,  was  what  we  knew  at  once  could  be  none  other  than  Martin. 

Nobody  ever  saw  such  an  ugly  cat.  His  head  was  small,  his  body  dispropor- 
tionately large  with  a  crescendo  movement  toward  the  tail  giving  him  a  curious  resem- 
blance to  a  kangaroo.  He  was  brindled  in  unbecoming  spots  and  a  very  dirty  white 
in  others.  When  he  stood  on  all  fours,  one  was  appalled  by  his  size  and  lack  of  pro- 
portion. And  he  added  another  miauw  to  convince  us  that  his  voice  was  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  his  outrageous  appearance. 

It  was  a  moment  for  prompt  action.  I  had  visions  of  a  sleepless  night  spent  in 
pursuing  a  stray  cat  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  attic  where  he  should  properly  have  fled. 
But  not  Martin.  He  was  as  courteous  and  gentlemanly  as  he  was  monstrous.  Invited 
to  step  downstairs,  he  rubbed  a  friendly  nose  against  Peter's  trouser — and  stepped. 
Encouraged  further  to  the  doorstep,  he  waved  his  tail  around  to  signify  it  was  a  pleasant 
evening — and  was  still  behaving  in  a  most  courtly  way,  when  the  door  shut  behind 
him,  and  he  was  left  alone  on  the  doorstep. 

The  next  morning  a  reproachful  voice  was  heard  from  the  dining  room  and  an 
impossible  face  peered  in  at  the  window  from  the  flower  bench  outside.     I  let  him  in. 

It  seems  a  simple  thing  to  have  done — but  the  very  order  of  our  existence  hangs 
on  slender  threads — and  when  I  let  Martin  in  at  the  door,  our  independence  flew  out, 
I  suppose,  at  the  window.  At  any  rate,  it  was  gone.  In  a  month's  time  the  whole 
household  revolved  about  Martin— who  received  this  tribute  with  a  graciousness  and 
condescension  which  spoke  volumes  for  the  nobility  of  his  soul.  Occasionally  he  would 
come  upstairs  to  see  how  we  were  getting  on;  but  while  we  went  about  permanently 
be-haired  from  sitting  in  chairs  where  Martin  had  sat,  and  barked  our  shins  in  martyred 
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silence  to  avoid  stumbling  over  him  concealed  on  the  stairs,  we  couldn't  compete  with 
Hibernian  baby-talk,  and  the  sun  of  his  presence  shone  most  constantly  in  the  kitchen. 

One  morning  there  was  a  sombreness  about  the  cook's  appearance  that  chilled 
my  heart  with  foreboding.  The  next  day  it  was  worse.  The  third  day  I  decided 
absolute  loss  was  better  than  suspense  and  opened  my  questions  cautiously  with  a 
word  about  Martin.     The  flood  gates  opened. 

"He  have  gone  away,  mum," — and  she  left  the  room  in  disorder.  I  feared  she  was 
going  after  him.  But  this  catastrophe  was  averted.  The  hero  returned  rather  more 
begrimed  than  usual,  with  the  unhappy  addition  of  a  rent  in  one  ear  and  the  fire  of 
battle  still  gleaming  in  his  eye. 

As  a  propitiatory  measure,  I  bought  him  a  Christmas  present.  It  was  a  box  on 
which  was  printed  "For  Kitty"  with  an  appropriate  verse  and  a  charming  picture 
of  a  fluffy  Persian  kitten  which  looked  about  as  much  like  Martin  as  a  Watteau  shep- 
herdess is  like  a  poilu  back  from  twenty  days  at  Verdun.  Inside  the  box  was  catnip. 
It  was  all  done  up  with  tissue  paper  and  red  ribbon  and  laid  on  the  kitchen  table 
with  the  presents  for  the  maids. 

We  had  gone  to  bed.     Through  my  head  the  old  verse  was  idly  running: 
"  'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas  and  all  through  the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse — " 
when  I  heard  a  terrific  crash  below. 

"Peter,"  said  I,  "it's  an  odd  night  for  burglars — but  there's  somebody  in  the 
kitchen."     There  was  no  denying  it  as  crash  followed  crash  in  quick  succession. 

"It  can't  be  only  a  burglar,"  said  Peter,  "it  must  be  a  lunatic;"  and  he  disappeared 
with  his  torch  in  one  hand  and  his  revolver  in  the  other.     I  sat  up  and  listened. 

Bang,  crash  crash!  came  from  below.  Silence  for  a  moment.  Then — uproarious 
laughter.  I  was  missing  something.  Be-wrapped  and  be-slippered,  I  hurried  downstairs 
to  the  kitchen  door  and  found  my  husband,  overcome,  collapsed  against  the  door 
frame,  weak  with  laughter.  And  inside  my  usually  neat  and  tidy  little  kitchen — words 
fail  me! — there  was  a  fury  of  fur  and  china  and  pots  and  pans  and  paper  and  red  rib- 
bons and  table  clothes,  and  a  completely  mad  cat  whirling  around  like  seven  der- 
vishes over  tables,  china  cabinets  and  chairs,  turning  somersaults,  pursuing  his  tail, 
leaping  off  the  floor  and  uttering  strange  purr-like  growls  as  each  new  fit  of  madness 
seized  him.    And  the  centre  of  this  wild  orgy  was  the  remnants  of  the  Kitty  box. 

We  shut  the  door  on  the  scene  of  debauch  and  retreated  upstairs.  It  was  too  late 
to  do  anything.  Everything  breakable  was  already  broken  and  the  cat  was  plainly 
drunk  beyond  any  reasonable  hope  of  immediate  reform. 

He  has  never  been  quite  the  same.  Christmas  morning  he  appeared  still  dis- 
heveled but  chastened — and  it  was  evident  that  in  some  subtle  way  he  had  changed. 
He  continued  to  be  as  gravely  courteous  as  ever  and  his  dignity  gradually  re-asserted 
itself.  But  the  haunting  recollection  of  Christmas  ever  stood  in  the  way  of  his  return 
to  absolutism.  And  for  Martin  there  was  no  middle  course.  He  abdicated.  Our 
household  independence  was  restored  to  us,  and  instead  of  a  dictator,  we  now  have  a 
sober  cat  in  the  kitchen. 

Katharine  Page  Loring,  1913. 
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THE   RACER. 


The  moon  went  with  us  all  the  way, 
Pursuing  through  the  night: 
The  stars  like  hunted  rabbits 
Had  hidden  from  the  light. 

She  laughed  to  see  our  engine 
And  trailing  lighted  cars 
Rush  puffing  through  the  blackness — 
No  braver  than  the  stars. 

She  shone  in  the  car  window. 
She  gave  me  grin  for  grin. 
A  playmate  moon,  who  raced  for  fun 
And  didn't  care  to  win. 

She  needn't  care  for  victory! 
She  goes  but  comes  again 
To  race  with  newer  engines 
And  sons  of  unborn  men. 

While  you  and  I,  O  Lesbia! 

(Excuse  the  trite  remark!) 

Once  we've  lived  through  a  scanty  sun, 

Have  nothing  but  the  dark. 

Af .  I.  O'Sullivan,  1907. 


THE  EMPHATIC  FRIENDS 

The  Emphatic  Friends  is  an  organization  of  which  I  have  recently  become  a  member. 
"A  corresponding,  honorary  member,  'in  absentia.' "  The  other  members  of  the  society 
belong  to  class  four,  in  the  B School.  They  are :  Julie,  the  President;  Edith,  the  Vice- 
President;  Jean,  the  Secretary;  and  Emma,  the  Treasurer.  I  am  the  only  "lay  mem- 
ber" of  the  organization — if  a  person  with  a  title  like  mine  can  be  called  a  "lay  mem- 
ber." We  are  all  officials,  and  by  this  arrangement  we  avoid  that  internal  friction 
which  is  so  disastrous  to  societies  in  general,  and  to  secret  societies  in  particular.  And 
The  Emphatic  Friends  is  a  secret  society. 

The  name  of  the  club  seems  to  me  to  be  a  particularly  good  one.  It  might  be  the 
title  of  a  story  by  Henry  James,  or  of  a  novel  by  Wells,  while  at  the  same  time  it  bears 
more  than  a  suggestion  of  the  Greek.  Besides  being  delightfully  suggestive,  it  has  that 
highly  necessary  hint  of  mystery.  I  commented  on  the  happy  choice  of  a  name,  and 
the  President  wrote  in  reply,  "Do  you  like  it?     I  made  it  up.     I  don't  know  what  it 
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I  made  no  further  comment.  The  name  had  come  to  her  by  an  inspiration;  she 
too  had  been  caught  by  the  poetic  suggestion  of  it.  Who  was  I  to  question  into  mean- 
ings, to  pin  down  "Our  President"  to  definitions?  Besides,  Julie  had  named  her  society 
perhaps  better  than  she  knew.  She  herself  is  emphatic.  She  has  a  genius  for  activity. 
During  recitations  her  arms  are  continually  plying  back  and  forth  through  the  air,  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  recognition,  though  her  answers  are  usually  sketchy.  Her  yellow 
braids  curve  out  behind,  as  if  they,  too,  shared  her  quivering  eagerness  "to  be  into 
things,"  and  her  stiffly  starched  gingham  dresses  seem  to  radiate  strenuous  good  will. 
Her  face  seems  almost  to  project  unduly  in  its  receptivity  of  the  impressions  of  life. 
Altogether  I  should  think  that  she  would  make  an  admirable  executive. 

She  wrote:  "We  decided  decidedly  to  elect  you  a  member  of  the  society.  There 
are  no  dues."     An  organization  like  this  deserves  to  live!     "These  are  'The  Aims': 

I.  To  be  be  Good  in  English. 

II.  To  Keep  out  of  Trouble  when  you  see  it  Coming." 

I  replied  that  I  had  been  an  'Emphatic  Friend'  in  soul  for  some  time;  I  was 
then  formally  admitted  to  membership. 

In  commenting  upon  Aim  number  two,  the  President  wrote:  "That  day  when  there 
was  throwing  of  paper  wads  in  class"  (how  delicately  she  puts  it),  "do  you  remember?" 
(One  is  not  likely  to  forget  a  "penmanship"  class  of  forty-five  little  girls  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  eleven!)  "You  said,  '  Julie  always  seems  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  dis- 
turbance, when  I  was  only  signalling  the  other  Emphatics  to  keep  out  of  it!"  This 
unfortunate  mistake  of  mine  demonstrates  the  ease  with  which  a  teacher  may  fail  to 
understand  the  activities  of  her  pupils.  Julie's  jumps  and  wild  gestures  were  merely 
exhortations  to  her  followers  to  remain  in  the  path  of  duty! 

The  Vice-President  is  outwardly  a  more  restful  person  than  her  superior,  but  she 
has  a  spirited  soul.  She  makes  me  think  of  Maggie  Tulliver.  There  is  no  gleam  of 
fight  in  the  dusky  black  hair,  which  is  braided  tightly  in  two  braids  from  which  it  is 
always  slipping  in  witch-like  wisps  about  her  slender,  intense  little  face.  Her  big  gray 
eyes,  now  shadowed,  and  now  sparkling  with  pleasure,  seem  to  be  able  to  look  far  beyond 
our  drab  horizons.  And  when  she  rises  to  read  her  theme  to  us,  we  forget  that  the  hands 
of  the  school-room  clock  are  drawing  near  to  recess  time;  we  cease  to  hear  the  roar  of 
traffic  and  the  cries  of  the  newsboys  from  the  avenue  outside;  even  restless  Abby 
becomes  quiet.  For,  by  the  magic  of  her  imagination,  the  Vice-President  can  bear  us 
back  with  her,  even  to  the  fleet  of  .<Eneas.  The  winds  have  been  loosed  and  the  ships 
are  being  broken  to  pieces  in  the  storm.  We  see  the  waves,  "mountain  high"  strewn 
with  wreckage,  we  can  hear  the  hoarse  shouts  of  the  sailors  and  the  winds  howling  in 
the  rigging.  Now  angry  Neptune  rises  above  the  stormy  waves,  he  holds  out  his  tri- 
dent,— and  all  is  still.  .  .  .  Edith  sits  down.  Once  more  we  can  hear  the  roar  of 
the  traffic;  Abby  looks  at  the  clock. 

The  Secretary  is  a  pleasantly  informal  person.  She  has  a  large  and  varied  family 
of  animals,  which  occupies  her  thought  most  of  the  time  and  prevents  her  from  taking 
too  seriously  either  her  scholastic  activities  or  her  club  duties.  She  writes:  "I  have 
seven  snails  and  they  hatched  out  another  little  snail,  he  is  very  cute.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  name  him  but  I  call  him  'King  Philip  of  Macedonia.' "    The  Secretary's  middy 
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blouses  with  rumpled  collars  are  as  characteristic  as  the  President's  starched  ginghams. 
She  concludes  her  letter: 

"I  taught  the  dog  a  new  trick  the  other  day,  to  jump  up  and  close  the  door.  I 
must  close  now. 

"Lots  of  love, 

"Jean." 

I  like  that  kind  of  Secretary;  most  secretaries  that  I  have  known  are  too  official. 

The  Treasurer  has  such  a  delicate,  precise  way  of  speaking,  with  her  touch  of  for- 
eign accent,  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  her  read  a  report.  As  there  are  no  dues 
to  account  for,  I  imagine  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  business  transacted,  but  I 
am  sure  that  Emma  could  give  a  very  delightful  report  about  nothing  at  all. 

This  completes  The  Roll  Call  of  our  exclusive  society,  though  I  wonder  why  some 
others  of  the  forty-five,  have  not  been  included — Wynne,  for  example,  or  Evelyn — 
But  this  is  a  digression,  and  I  am  not  living  up  to  Aim  I.  I  am  sure  the  Emphatic 
Friends  would  disapprove. 

I  am  afraid,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  being  "good  in  English  "to  conclude  one's 
tale  with  a  climax,  but  that  is  what  I  am  forced  to  do  because  there  is,  as  yet,  no  denoue- 
ment. The  other  day  I  received  the  following  typewritten  letter — the  address  on  the 
envelope  was  also  typewritten: 

"Beware,  Beware.  There  is  trechery  on  foot.  Those  who  you  think  are  your 
friends  are  not.     Trechery.     The  Emphatic  Friends  have  deceived  you.     Beware! 

"The  One  who  wrote  you  this  letter." 

The  terrifying  effect  of  this  letter  was  heightened  by  the  rather  erratic  use  of  large 
and  small  type.  The  anonymity  of  the  signature  is  absolutely  baffling!  This  is  the 
climax! 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Emphatic  Friends  assuring  them  of  my  loyalty, 
warning  them  that  they  have  dangerous  enemies.     I  sent  them  a  copy  of  the  "das- 
tardly document,"  as  I  wished  to  keep  the  original  in  my  own  possession — such  manu- 
scripts are  invariably  useful  as  testimony:  but  as  yet  I  have  received  no  reply  to  my 
1  etter. 

Have  we  an  enemy?  Or  is  my  loyalty  merely  being  "Emphatically"  tested? 
I  do  not  know.    The  denouement  is  not  yet. 

Elizabeth  Atherton,  1914. 


INSPIRATION 

This — that  for  sheath  your  lashes  shade 
Your  glance,  which  flashes  like  a  blade 

Making  the  hearts  of  men  afraid, 
I  sing  of  you,  my  lady. 

This — that  your  slender  wrists  are  fair, 
That  netted  sunlight  is  your  hair, — 

And  that  I  do  not  greatly  care, 
I  sing  of  you,  my  lady. 
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No  lover's  bond  on  me  is  laid; 

Cupid  the  king  I  ne'er  obeyed, 
Nor  am  I  by  his  mandate  swayed 

To  sing  of  you,  my  lady. 

For  that  Dame  Fortune  is  a  jade, 

For  that  the  idle  are  not  paid, 
For  that  a  man  must  have  a  trade, 

I  sing  of  you,  my  lady. 

Jean  M.  Batchelor,  1914. 
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Editorial 

THE  experience  of  college  falls  in  a  transitional  period  of  life. 
Whether  this  allegation,  a  staple  of  the  old  baccalaureate, 
and  often  moreover  true,  has  been  unduly  borne  in  upon  us 
by  the  pressure  of  the  times  or  no,  certainly  our  past  four  years  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the  complexity  of  things  in  this  world. 
We  came,  most  of  us,  barely  on  the  far  side  of  adolescence,  not  free 
yet  of  its  excitement  and  uneasiness  and  helplessness.  We  are  to 
leave,  a  trifle  steadied,  a  trifle  nearer  maturity — having  reached  what 
decisions  or  arrived  at  what  conclusions? 

Strolling  in  Pembroke,  we  have  sometimes  looked  wistfully  at 
the  class-pictures  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  that  hang  there.  Is 
it  the  illusion  of  costume,  the  long  skirts  and  the  stately  Queen- 
Alexandra-necked  dresses,  or  do  the  faces  appear  more  settled,  more 
assured  in  the  calm  certainty  of  their  goal?  One  is  tempted  to  say 
that  they  had  made  their  great  decision  in  resolving  upon  college, 
that  the  higher  education  of  women  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  frame 
upon  which  to  build  their  lives.  For  us,  however,  college  has  been 
a  matter  of  course — a  matter  of  many  courses,  our  diplomas  would 
intimate — the  passing  of  which  has  left  us  with  an  assurance  of  ac- 
quired information,  but  no  certainty  of  achievement.  We  are  for- 
tunate indeed  if  a  clear  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  our  balance 
in  the  midst  of  perplexing  problems  remains  as  our  sole  acquisition. 

It  is  a  time  of  many  importunate  loyalties.  Advertising  matter 
comes  couched  in  that  medium;  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candle- 
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stick  maker  even,  have  learned  to  appeal  to  us  in  those  terms, — and 
a  journey  past  the  parlour  windows  of  any  housewives  in  any  of  our 
cities  will  disclose,  through  the  multitude  of  wheatless  pledges,  meat- 
less pledges,  Eed  Cross  certificates,  Service  Flags,  Liberty  Loan  dec- 
larations and  Thrift  Stamp  certificates,  the  anxious  efforts  to  assuage 
the  terrible  demands,  both  spiritual  and  material,  of  our  day,  for  the 
strength  of  a  cause,  a  leader,  and  a  loyalty. 

Like  them,  and  like  the  children,  too,  playing  in  the  streets,  we 
can  cover  our  coats  with  badges  and  pledges,  but  we  crave  besides, 
one  more  inclusive,  a  philosophy  of  loyalty  such  as  has  steadily  failed 
to  define  itself  after  the  break-up  of  childish  opinions;  and  circum- 
stances that  were  beginning  to  seem  fixed.  Out  of  the  illusion  of 
permanence  the  realization  of  the  transient  comes  with  a  bewildering 
rush.  Out  of  the  hardness  of  the  cast-iron  convictions  of  early  youth 
comes  the  appallingly  vague  haze  of  a  world  in  which  things  have 
become  relative.  If  one  could  but  have  a  sure  standard,  and  struggle, 
with  whatever  difficulty  and  dissatisfaction  and  imperfection,  towards 
that !  As  indeed  one  does,  but  only  temporarily.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  adapt  oneself,  to  live  in  a  world  of  relative  values;  to  recognize 
always  the  better  thing  and  to  pursue  that  with  ever-changing  tactics, 
to  desire,  not  a  fixed  perfection,  but  a  difficult  and  elusive  progress. 

We  have  looked  with  undisguised  envy  upon  classes  of  this  year 
in  men's  colleges,  who  have  had  only  to  enlist  in  order  to  add  their 
decision  toward  the  bringing  of  order  out  of  the  confusion  of  the 
times.  We  must  go  on  with  the  old  problems, — of  right  and  wrong, 
of  surfeit  and  starvation,  of  stupid  knowledge  and  wise  ignorance, 
that  have  already  in  the  aspect  of  their  present  exigency,  overshad- 
owed our  last  days  at  college. 


SONNET 

Earth 

So  fair  she  lies  to-night  beneath  the  moon, 
With  snow  for  a  white  garment,  and  her  hair 
Wreathed  with  bright  frost-flowers,  and  not  any  care 

In  all  her  waj's,  while  the  chill  wind  doth  croon 

Cold  lullaby  in  some  faint,  creaking  tune 
From  far  away;  so  once  a  princess  fair 
Slept  for  a  hundred  years  in  days  that  were, 

And  waking,  thought  the  prince  had  come  too  soon. 

0  Earth,  so  fair,  so  cold,  so  pure,  so  still! 

Are  these  thy  children,  who  with  steel  and  flame, 
Batter  each  other,  reeling  to  and  fro  ? 

Seest  thou  their  savage  eyes  intent  to  kill, 

And  hast  no  care, — flesh  of  thy  flesh  the  same, 
Of  this  their  clotted  blood  upon  the  snow  ? 

Mary  Frances  N earing,  1909. 


Sonnet 

I  said,  "Within  this  garden  shall  be  peace." 
The  very  stones  have  lain  in  meadows  deep 
With  age-old  sod,  where  cattle  browsed  asleep ; 

Only  the  fountain  bubbling  without  cease, 

Only  the  whisperings  of  the  lightest  breeze 

Are  heard, — or  else  at  whiles  the  careful  sweep 
Of  wheeling  doves'  wings,  or  the  friendly  cheep 

Of  nestling  robins,  tumbling  at  their  ease. 

And  so  the  wonder  of  its  stillness  drips 
Like  honeysuckle,  fragrant  in  the  dawn ; 
When  lo !  from  distant  lands,  like  a  light  breath, 
The  poisoned  scent  of  war  is  on  my  lips, 
And  to  my  ears  the  shuddering  beat  is  borne 
Of  the  grey  thousands  marching  down  to  death. 

Mary  Frances  Nearing,  1909. 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 
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Sailing 

1  raised  the  sail,  and  made  the  halyards  fast, 
And  cast  her  off.    She  filled,  with  a  quick  heel 

To  starboard  at  a  sudden  puff.    The  mast 

Creaked.    A  great  peace  was  in  the  tiller's  feel. 
I  was  alone  above  the  murmuring  keel. 

The  shoals  were  salty,  sunny.    Through  the  reeds 
A  slow  parade  of  bubbles,  small  and  bright, 

Went  winking  gaily  past,  and  green  sea-weeds. 
The  bay  was  blue,  the  wind  one  of  those  light 
Northwesters  spun  with  clouds;  the  sail  was  while. 

It  caught  the  sun  within  its  shallow  cup, 
Spilling  it  over  waves  and  boat  and  me ; 

Beneath  me  I  could  hear  the  water  sup 
And  suck  and  gurgle  by  deliriously. 
The  creaking  ropes  took  up  the  melody. 

We  slid  along  a  deep,  still,  leaward  shore, 
Stirring  the  water-grasses  in  our  wake 

And  yellow  water-lilies  by  the  score, 
And  one  long,  iridescent  water-snake 
Swooped  for  the  land  and  vanished  in  the  brake. 

Stepping  to  westward,  tall  and  glad  and  proud, 
Eadiant  plaything  of  the  quivering  light, 

A  silvery  sloop,  the  colour  of  a  cloud, 

All  pearly-tinted,  with  her  topsails  white, 
Was  tacking  'round  the  point  and  out  of  sight. 

We  idled  slowly  through  the  lisping  mouth 
Of  a  cool,  green,  translucent  cove.    The  edges 

Were  fresh  with  ferns  and  spongy  moss ;  the  south, 
Where  streams  came  plashing  down  the  carven  ledges, 
Was  bright  with  purple  flags  among  high  sedges. 
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Great  plumy  pines  seemed  subtly  interwound 

To  close  us  in.    An  insect's  heady  drone 
And  our  slow  lapping  was  the  only  sound. 

The  trees  were  still,  their  far  tops  faintly  blown. 

Silence,  and  harmony.    I  was  alone. 

Cornelia  Throop  Oeer. 


The  Long  Counter 

George  Brewster,  Number  1084,  has  signed  the  waiver  and  then  gone 
home  to  tell  the  happy  news  to  his  mother.  After  some  sleepless  nights 
(unless,  as  her  looks  would  almost  indicate,  she  manages  to  sleep  on  prin- 
ciple) she  appears  before  us, — a  tiny,  threadbare  person,  flourishing  large 
blue  mittens  as  she  swears  us  to  secrecy.  George,  who  has  been  fretting  to 
enter  the  army  ever  since  the  war  broke  out,  would  never  forgive  her  for 
trying  to  interfere.  Indeed,  she  wouldn't  forgive  herself,  but  she  really 
does  not  quite  see  how  she  could  get  along.  And  then  it  comes  out  that 
George  usually  brings  home  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a  month,  on  which  she 
keeps  house  for  the  three  of  them, — the  third  member  of  the  family  being 
a  little  adopted  boy  of  six.  She  had  taken  him  in  as  a  baby  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  now  could  never  let  him  go.  ("Whatever  I  have  for  myself  will  always 
be  enough  for  him,  too.")  Her  husband  died  last  fall  after  a  long  illness 
and  her  only  daughter  a  year  ago.  The  son,  George,  could  earn  more  if 
he  didn't  suffer  from  painter's  colic.  It  appears  that  Mrs.  Brewster  spends 
a  large  portion  of  her  nights  ironing  the  creases  out  of  that  colic.  I  have  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  glowing  stove,  the  little  ramrod  figure  in  flannelette, 
the  large  flat-iron  ....  She  doesn't  know  what  he  would  do  if  he 
didn't  pass  his  physical  examination.  But  it  makes  him  very  angry  to  be 
told  he  isn't  strong.  They  had  a  home  of  their  own  while  her  husband 
lived;  she  has  mortgaged  and  rented  it  now,  and  the  doctor's  bills  are  all 
paid.  She  wouldn't  sell,  for  she  has  kept  hoping  to  buy  it  back  again  some 
day,  but  so  far  the  rent  barely  covers  taxes  and  interest.  Yes,  she  has  seen 
her  share  of  sorrow,  but  she  has  always  had  strength  given  her.  If  the 
Government  could  just  let  her  have  something  so  that  she  could  keep  the 
child  and  not  have  to  interfere  with  George.     "He  was  afraid  that  if  he 
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acknowledged  he  had  dependents  they  would  not  take  him  into  the  army." 
That  was  why  he  had  signed  the  waiver  that  way.  It  would  be  hard  to  have 
George  go,  but  it  would  be  worse  to  have  him  kept  at  home  unhappy. 

So  I  have  to  explain  to  her  about  the  allotments  and  allowances,  and 
when  she  grasps  the  fact  that  her  total  would  be  twenty-five  dollars,  with 
five  or  perhaps  even  ten  dollars  for  the  child,  she  is  overjoyed.  Why,  on 
twenty-five  alone  she  could  take  care  of  them  both !  She  is  only  sixty-three. 
She  can  still  do  all  sorts  of  things.  She  need  not  appeal  against  George. 
She  swears  eternal  gratitude  to  us  and  to  the  Government,  especially  the 
Government.  She  will  remind  George  not  to  forget  to  own  her  as  his 
mother  when  he  gets  to  the  camp.  She  hopes  she  won't  be  late  with  his 
supper  this  minute.  She  would  hate  to  have  to  lie  to  him.  Now  will  we 
promise  never  to  tell  ? 

It  is  growing  dusk  in  the  Exemption  Board  offices,  and  the  janitor 
comes  on  his  rheumatic  rounds  to  flood  us  with  a  blaze  of  light  and  philoso- 
phize over  the  day's  accumulations  in  our  waste-baskets.  "Poor  things,"  he 
says,  from  his  knees,  "ye  must  have  been  getting  excited  toward  the  last. 
Look  at  them  mangled  envelopes  all  over  the  floor.  That's  a  sure  sign  o' 
nervousness,  when  folks  wad  'em  up  that  way.  Not  that  if s  a  circimstance 
to  when  the  Circuit  Court's  in  session.  A  hundred  pound  o'  paper,  no  less, 
I've  taken  out  o'  there  for  the  one  day." 

He  shuffles  off,  and  I  begin  to  gather  up  my  things  for  the  night.  Miss 
McClure,  our  Chief  Clerk,  is  still  bent  to  her  work,  and  will  be  until  ten. 
No  use  even  asking  her  to  go.  The  Selective  Service  Eegulations  say  that 
one  clerk  to  every  thousand  registrants  should  be  ample,  and  so  they  would 
be  if  the  registrants  were  not  so  astonishingly  human.  They  file  endlessly 
past  the  long  counter  that  borders  this  great  room, — they  and  their  wives 
and  babies  and  parents, — full  of  questions,  anxieties,  aspirations ;  thirsting 
to  tell  us  the  fullness  of  their  mind  in  the  allotted  minute,  thirsting  to  draw 
nearer  to  the  sources  of  "The  Government."  If  only  they  would  not  look 
to  us  as  Providence  in  little !  Poor,  hurried,  prejudiced,  overworked  clerks 
and  Board  members  that  we  are — what  have  we  done  to  deserve  this  deluge 
of  human  confidence  ? 

Miss  McClure  is  not  wasting  her  time  asking  that  question.  She  has 
quietly  counselled  and  explained  all  day,  and  is  now  as  quietly  settling  down 
to  her  real  work — her  myriad  entries  and  correspondence.  She  looks  per- 
fectly happy.    Is  it  the  born  clerk's  passion  for  perfection  in  little  things  ? 
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(The  only  time  I  have  seen  her  angry  was  when  an  amateur  assistant  wrote 
backhand  in  her  ledger — or  is  it  that  she,  too,  is  under  the  spell — that  it  is 
the  eyes  of  "The  Government"  she  feels  upon  her  as  she  forms  those  superla- 
tive letters?) 

The  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  rattles  plaintively.  (One  of  the 
other  Boards,  in  a  fit  of  weariness,  must  have  sprung  the  lock.  Miss 
McClure  would  never  countenance  such  a  thing,  and  I  hurry  to  let  the 
applicant  in.) 

He  is  a  mild,  chalky  boy,  the  kind  who  looks  as  if  he  could  ramble  on 
endlessly,  and,  as  it  happens,  he  wants  us.  (Too  bad  I  did  not  get  off  a 
minute  earlier.)  He  certainly  looks  as  if  army  life  would  do  him  good. 
Nevertheless,  he  complains  at  being  put  into  Class  I.  "Look-a-here,"  he 
begins,  "my  mother  depends  on  me  entirely" — and  he  shows  how  he  has 
been  giving  her  eighty  dollars  a  month,  twice  as  much  as  the  Board  thought 
he  had.  I  assure  him  that  this  puts  an  entirely  different  complexion  upon 
the  matter.  "But,  anyway,  marm,"  he  goes  on  plaintively,  "I  don't  think 
if  s  fair  to  change  about  this  way.  Only  last  month  I  paid  down  four  hun- 
dred dollars  for  an  auto  truck."  (He  is  in  the  transfer  business.)  "That, 
together  with  my  army  pay,  would  have  taken  care  of  her  nicely.  I'd  never 
have  bought  it  if  they  hadn't  turned  me  down  from  two  branches  of  the 
army  already.  I  wanted  to  enlist  bad  enough,  but  all  the  boys  say  they'll 
never  have  me.  You  see,  marm"  (modestly),  "there's  this  here  murder." 
And  sure  enough,  there  it  is,  miraculously  overlooked,  five  years  and  a 
pardon,  in  black  and  white.    And  he  is  only  twenty-three  now. 

It  is  morning  again,  and  the  office  is  gay  with  sunshine.  Battle,  mur- 
der and  sudden  death  seem  very  far  away.  Number  783  is  winking  at  me 
across  the  counter.  His  features  indicate  that  he  would  at  the  same  time 
shrug  if  he  could,  but  his  mother's  eyes  are  upon  him  from  behind.  I  take 
the  hint,  and  point  her  to  a  portly  chair  some  distance  off.  It  creaks  as  it 
settles  into  place  beneath  her  weight,  and  her  thumbs  take  up  a  method- 
ical rotation.  "She  made  me,"  he  explains.  "I  sure  wouldn't  complain  on 
my  own  account,  marm.  I  was  ship-cook  once  and  liked  it  fine.  It  was 
easier  than  taking  care  of  the  old  lady.  She  sure  is  a  terror  to  live  with. 
I'm  the  only  one  who  can  stand  her.  But  she  says  to  me,  'James,  would  you 
leave  me  and  break  up  my  home?'  And  my  sister-in-law, — her  with  the 
five  children  who'd  have  to  take  her  in,  and  my  mother's  tongue  that  long 
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in  spite  of  her  pension  that  comes  in  so  nice  and  regular  every  month, — 
she  says,  'James,  for  God's  sake,  would  you  break  up  mine  V  " 

Sometimes  we  receive  anonymous  communications  like  the  following, 
warning  us  against  our  registrants.  Fortunately,  there  seems  to  be  a  close 
inverse  correlation  between  the  degree  of  anonymity  and  the  letter-writer's 
spelling,  punctuation  and  veracity : 

"Landport,  Jan  20,  1918. 
"The  U.  S.  Attorney's  Office 
Dear  Sir: 

"I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  young  man  of  a  name  of 


who  is  claming  exemption  on  the  grounds  of  a  deppendent  mother  and 
four  little  brothers  which  is  an  untruth  his  mother  works,  one  brother 
works  and  a  sister  works -and  farthermore  it  is  not  the  government's  fault 
After  having  had  four  boys  the  mother  decides  not  to  live  with  the  father. 
He  is  no  better  than  the  rest  of  the  boys. 

"An  American  Citizen." 
(The  "father"  in  this  case  was  the  woman's  second  husband,  who  had 
tired  of  step-parenthood  after  a  few  months'  experience.     The  eldest  son 
thereupon  continued  to  keep  the  home  together  as  before.) 

Most  of  our  letters,  however,  are  only  too  honest — anxious  appeals  from 
bewildered  relatives,  signed  and  countersigned  and  plastered  with  affidavits. 

"To  whom  it  may  concern: 

"This  is  to  certify  that  my  son  Joseph  has  been  supporting  me  since 
August,  1916,  to  the  extent  of  Indorsing  his  Chick  and  handing  it  over  to 
me  my  support.     .     .     . 

"Dr.  Longbridge  of  Giant's  Pass  told  me  and  my  daughter  her  husband 
that  they  should  use  thare  Influence  to  Persuade  Joseph  to  get  a  transfer  to 
Arizona  for  he  sayed  to  me  Mrs.  Gannett  Joseph  has  cronich  Bronkitis  and 
has  every  look  of  Consumption  and  if  he  stays  heare  this  winter  that  even 
a  dry  clyment  would  not  do  him  eney  good.  This  I  never  asked  the  Dr.  at 
all  he  was  treating  Joseph's  Bronkitis  and  I  went  In  to  Pay  a  bill. 

"I  swear  to  every  word  of  my  statement  to  be  true. 

"Yours  Eespectfull 

"Mrs.  William  Gannett".  . 
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Joseph  is  one  of  our  most  constant  visitors,  and  has  come  to  be  my 
favorite  among  all  the  two  thousand  registrants.  He  is  just  turned  twenty- 
one,  and  has  clear  brown  eyes  and  the  most  honest  boy's  face  in  the  world. 
But  he  has  two  aging  parents  on  his  hands  and  this  troublesome  cough ;  so 
he  comes  to  talk  to  us  about  them  every  few  days.  He  leans  his  elbows  on 
the  counter,  and  wrinkles  his  brow,  and  tries  tremendously  to  think.  .  .  . 
His  father  still  putters  about  the  Southern  Pacific  yards  where  Joseph  is 
employed,  and  his  mother  owns  a  small  property,  heavily  mortgaged, — there- 
fore they  are  not  technically  dependents.  ("And  I'm  not  blaming  the 
Board  for  their  decision,  Marm.")  Joseph  himself  is  an  expert  locomotive 
fireman,  so  that  gives  him  an  Industrial  Exemption ;  but  if  he  stops  work 
to  get  well,  he  loses  his  exemption, — and  his  parents  lose  their  home.  "No, 
I  guess  we  can't  arrange  that  there  rest,  Marm;  I  give  Mother  my  word 
when  she  took  up  the  mortgages  that  I'd  see  them  through.     ..." 

Joseph's  case,  I  suppose,  is  really  the  fault  of  our  examining  physician. 
He  is  a  logical  old  gentleman,  who  likes  to  classify  people  definitely,  as  thus : 
— "Leg  withered;"  "Index  finger  of  right  hand  and  three  phalanges  miss- 
ing;" "Last  stages  of  tuberculosis;"  "Sole  possible  support  of  aged 
parent,"  etc.  Borderline  cases,  whether  of  body  or  fortune,  he  regards  with 
a  good  deal  of  suspicion,  and  the  Gannett  family  cash  nexus  is  a  little  too 
subtle  for  him.  (Besides,  he  has  two  boys  in  the  Service  himself,  and 
should  we  not  all  make  sacrifices?) 

Another  frequent  visitor  is  Mr.  Harry  Convoy,  Number  290.  He  is  a 
slow,  globular  gentleman,  with  oyster  eyes.  His  trouble  is  larceny  and 
epileptic  fits,  though  I  cannot  conceive  of  his  being  quick  enough  for  either. 
However,  he  assures  me  that  the  larceny  was  so  long  ago  he  cannot  recall 
the  date  ("and  it  was  only  an  automobile  anyway") ;  and  as  to  the  epilepsy, 
he  cannot  produce  a  physician's  certificate  because  he  has  always  preferred 
to  treat  himself  with  patent  medicines.  Altogether,  I  take  it  Mr.  Conroy 
rather  fancies  army  life, — and  who  knows,  he  may  get  it  yet. 

"But  what  year  were  you  married?"  says  Miss  McClure  solemnly, 
pointing  to  "June  17th,"  on  the  rumpled  questionnaire.  Number  1129 
blushes  profusely  and  looks  to  his  wife  for  support.  "This  year,  of  course," 
they  cry  in  concert,  and  then  abruptly  relapse  into  silence,  waiting  for  the 
blow  to  fall.  He  keeps  turning  his  hat  round  and  round.  It  has  a  hole  in 
the  brim  and  any  number  of  spots,  so  no  wonder  it  suffices  to  hold  a  man's 
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attention.  She  folds  white-gloved  hands  and  tries  to  stare  Miss  McClure 
out  of  countenance.  They  both  look  about  nineteen,  even  under  the  glare 
of  our  electric  bulbs.     .     .     . 

"Oh,  good  evening,"  sounds  the  voice  of  the  Professor,  the  second 
member  of  our  Board,  "any  cases  for  me?"  "Yes,  sir,"  say  I,  with  the 
greatest  alacrity  and  my  best  air  of  professional  abstraction.  "Quite  a  lot, 
sitting  up  against  the  wall  there;  mostly  Eecent  Marriages.  Number  1129 
comes  next,  I  believe."  (What  luck,  what  luck,  the  Doctor  didn't  get  here 
first!) 

Miss  McClure  is  looking  quite  unhappy.  She  does  not  believe  in  recent 
marriages.  Her  only  brother  has  just  postponed  his  wedding  in  order  to 
enter  the  Service,  and  why  should  not  everyone  else's  ?  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
Professor  and  I  have  pointed  out  to  her  that  the  Eegulations  call  for  an 
individual  examination  oi  each  marriage.  What  chance  has  the  Academic 
Mind  face  to  face  with  an  only  sister's  sense  of  justice  ?  Now  her  unhappi- 
ness  is  deepened  by  the  probability  that  the  rest  of  the  Board  will  arrive  in 
time  to  gobble  up  some  of  her  pet  Parental  Dependencies. 

The  fact  is,  we  both  stand  somewhat  in  awe  of  the  Professor  and  his 
powers  of  discernment.  That  is  why  we  jockey  for  position  so.  He  was  to 
have  been  a  physician  once,  and  he  inspects  each  case  with  the  eye  of  a 
trained  neurologist  and  the  conscience  of  a  Pilgrim  Father. 

"And  so  you  were  married  last  June,"  he  is  saying  conversationally. 
"How  long  were  you  engaged?" 

"February  fourth,  1915,"  replies  Number  1129  with  unexpected  volu- 
bility. "Guess  I'll  never  forget  that  date !  I  had  the  diamond  in  me  pocket 
and  I  come  up  into  the  parlor,  and  Flora  here  was  over  by  the  mantel" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  see,"  says  the  Professor  hastily.  "Now  do  you  suppose  you 
could  bring  the  jeweller's  receipt  if  we  wanted  it  at  any  time  ?" 

"Well,  say,"  says  Number  1129  in  high  fettle,  "you  don't  suppose  I'd 
destroy  a  memento  like  that  there,  do  you?  Say"  (getting  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing),  "you  wouldn't  like  to  see  my  lease  for  the  house,  and  the  pay- 
ments on  the  furniture  and  all,  would  you  ?  We  were  to  have  been  married 
that  summer,  but  first  her  dad  got  sick,  and  then  her  mother,  and  between 
them  we  never  did  get  free  until  now.  Say,  would  you  like  to  see  the  under- 
taker's bill?    It's  dated  June  fifth" 

The  Professor  reassures  him  solemnly,  and  after  another  thirty  seconds 
he  and  Flora  go  out  beaming. 
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"What  a  sense  of  order,"  comments  the  Professor,  "to  waste  outside 
a  laboratory  I" 

There  are  so  many  of  the  Kecent  Marriages,  no  wonder  it  takes  an 
expert  to  handle  them, — from  the  girl  married  last  month,  who  "couldn't 
rightly  recall"  just  how  long  they  had  been  engaged,  nor  where  her  husband 
had  been  living  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony,  but  was  quite  sure  of  his  present 
address  (in  another  city), — to  the  man  who  had  been  waiting  four  years 
"until  I  had  a  really  good  salary"  (nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars)  on  which 
to  take  to  himself  a  wife — a  sickly  little  candy-factory  girl — to  add  to  his 
household  of  a  totally  blind  mother  of  sixty  and  a  helpless  sister  of  nineteen, 
leg  amputated  at  the  hip.  The  only  other  member  of  the  family  is  a  sister 
gone  to  the  bad  somewhere  in  the  East. 

James  Dumatre  is  a  cautious  man.  He  gives  his  birthplace  thus,  in 
triplicate,  to  cover  all  contingencies : 

Q.  Where  were  yen  born  ? 

A.  "Town  of  Calcondria,  Servia  (Turkey)  (Eoumania)." 

Q.  Where  are  your  dependent  parents  living? 

A.  "Town  of  Calcondria,  Roumania  (Turkey)  (Servia)." 

Nor  will  he  be  dogmatic  over  his  parents'  status. 

Q.     Does  any  of  your  dependents  own  the  house  he  or  she  lives  in  ? 
A.     "My  father  and  my  mother  lived  in  their  own  house  before 
Servia  was  invaded." 

But  Mr.  Dumatre  is  not  cautious  about  his  own  national  affiliations. 
He  appeared  before  his  legal  adviser  covered  with  buttons.  "Sure,"  he  said, 
"I  buy  the  Eed  Cross,  I  buy  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  I  buy  them  all — one,  two,  five 
dollars.  Some  day  soon  I  get  a  Liberty  Bond.  In  Servia  the  government 
don't  send  around  nice  young  ladies  that  say,  'Please,  Mr.  Dumatre,  buy 
something  off  us  to  help  win  the  War.'  They  hammer  on  the  door  with 
their  guns,  and  cry,  'How  many  horse  you  got?  How  many  cow,  pigs, 
chickens  ?    Open  and  we  take  them  all     .     .     .  ' " 

So  Mr.  Dumatre  refused  to  take  advantage  of  his  right  to  an  Alien 
Exemption.  But  he  naturally  expected  to  be  put  into  Class  IV,  since  he  had 
been  married  three  years  and  his  wife  was  entirely  dependent  upon  his 
nine-hundred-dollar  earnings.  His  own  statement,  however,  was  against 
him.    To  the  question,  "Has  your  wife  ever  worked?    If  so,  give  dates  and 
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total  earnings,"  he  had  answered,  "Yes,  two  months  in  1914,  laundry,  $56." 
"LL-B,"  the  third  member  of  our  Board,  a  lawyer,  had  accordingly  written 
across  the  back  of  the  questionnaire,  "His  wife  is  a  skilled  laundry  worker." 

Now  our  lawyer  is  not  a  hard-hearted  man,  still  less  a  careless  one.  (I 
have  yet  to  see  him  make  his  first  technical  error.)  He  merely  has  great 
confidence  in  the  written  word  as  such,  and  feels  no  overwhelming  desire  to 
go  behind  it  for  explanatory  evidence.  "Let  them  appeal,"  he  says,  "if  the 
facts  are  not  clear." 

But  Mr.  Dumatre  has  learned  the  lesson  of  the  New  World  without 
forgetting  the  pride  of  the  Old.  "Just  because  she  had  it  hard  oncet,"  he 
demands  munificently,  thumping  an  expansive  chest,  "before  she  had  me 
for  her  husband, — is  that  any  reason  she  must  have  it  hard  again  now?" 
And  the  lawyer,  being  open  to  a  good  argument,  listens  to  Mr.  Dumatre  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  Board,  a'nd  reverses  his  decision. 

"Look,"  calls  the  Professor,  his  glasses  twinkling  with  the  zeal  of  the 
scientist,  "here  is  something  really  lovely:  a  perfect  example  of  'maternal 
impressions' !  Think  of  its  coming  to  the  one  Board  in  town  that  has  a 
biologist  on  it !"  He  beams  delightedly  as  he  spreads  the  closely  written 
pages  before  us 

"...  Before  this  boy  was  born,  I  was  called  to  the  Good  Samari- 
tan Hospital  to  visit  a  dying  woman.  The  street  car  stopped  several  blocks 
from  the  hospital,  and  as  I  walked  this  distance  I  passed  a  cottage  at  the 
front  gate  of  which  lay  a  man  evidently  dead. 

"His  head  was  bare  and  bald  and  covered  with  blood,  the  grass  and  side- 
walk also  was  covered  with  blood.    This  made  me  chilly  and  sick. 

"This  son  has  always  been  so  affected  by  the  sight  of  blood  that  I  have 
never  asked  him  to  kill  even  a  chicken  for  the  table.     .     .     . 

"Last,  but  not  least,  I  am  a  Christian  woman,  spending  all  my  time  and 
life  for  the  blessing  and  betterment  of  the  poorest  and  lost.  .  .  .  Every 
moment  of  this  boy's  life  I  have  taught  him  the  very  opposite  of  war,  and 
during  numberless  midnight  prayers  with  floods  of  tears  I  have  committed 
him  to  God,  not  to  kill  or  seek  the  lives  of  others,  but  to  heal  and  bless. 

"To  the  authorities  who  have  charge  of  this  work  I  submit  the  above 
and  earnestly  ask  that  my  son  may  not  be  called  to  war. 

"God  bless  you  abundantly.    From  a  Christian  Mother, 

"Mrs.  F.  W.  Marvin." 
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"That  case  certainly  came  to  the  wrong  Board !"  comments  our  Biolo- 
gist genially,  as  he  writes  off  Mr.  Marvin  with  a  flourish  as  Class  II.  (We 
do  not  discuss  the  mother's  religious  scruples,  for  they  have  a  sad  ring  of 
sincerity;  and  besides,  overt  expressions  of  piety  are  the  one  thing  that 
makes  our  Professor  wince.) 

Mr.  Marvin  is  not  satisfied  with  his  classification,  however,  and  appears 
before  us  in  a  few  days,  a  dark,  solid,  business-like  man,  to  show  us  why. 
He  avoids  all  reference  to  blood  or  the  Deity,  and  the  Professor's  opinion 
of  him  rises  visibly.  He  hauls  out  a  bundle  of  affidavits.  "This  one,"  he 
says,  "shows  my  wife  really  was  ill  while  she  did  that  clerking  last  6pring. 
She  worked  against  everyone's  advice,  to  help  me  pay  off  my  debt  on  the 
store.  She  can't  again.  And  this  one  shows  my  hardware  business  needs 
me." 

The  Professor  acknowledges  the  force  of  the  physician's  affidavit  at 
once,  and  raises  Mr.  Marvin  to  Class  IV.  But  of  course  the  Industrial 
Claim  (sic!)  rests  with  the  District  Board.  Does  Mr.  Marvin  insist  upon 
making  it?    He  does,  expansively  and  firmly, — so  up  it  goes.     .     .     . 

Now,  our  District  Board  consists  essentially  of  one  man,  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Dan  J.  Mulharan.  The  other  four  members  are  never  to  be  seen — or 
heard.  Mr.  Mulharan  is  a  well-known  criminal  lawyer,  and  very,  very 
zealous  for  the  extermination  of  the  Hun.  He  also  has  two  beloved  sons 
in  the  Service.  His  enemies  call  him  a  "wild  Irishman,"  and  his  friends 
gladly  agree.  He  has  all  the  geniality,  all  the  heaven-sent  confidence,  all 
the  verve  and  all  the  obstinacy  that  go  with  the  name.  Leading  a  regiment 
of  his  own  kind  he  would  be  invincible.  But  instead  of  that,  here  he  is  sit- 
ting in  a  supreme  judicial  capacity  over  thousands  of  bewildered  young 
ignoramuses,  interpreting  a  law  whose  spirit  is  as  alien  as  possible  to  his 
wholesale  impetuosity.  Almost  every  day  the  various  Boards  receive  vivid 
communications  from  him,  most  of  them  referring  to  matters  outside  his 
jurisdiction.  All  questionnaires  having  industrial  claims  have  to  go  through 
his  office,  and  he  takes  this  opportunity  to  review  (gratuitously)  whatever 
dependency  claims  they  contain.  Mr.  Dumatre's  case,  for  example,  he  pro- 
tested bitterly,  and  indeed  all  those  in  which  the  wife  had  shown  a  previous 
earning  capacity  of  any  sort,  or  even  where  the  husband  had  let  family  pride 
lead  him  into  asserting  that  she  was  at  home  a  "skilled  housekeeper."  Such 
an  answer  Mr.  Mulharan  always  considers  "very  significant"  and,  as  a  rule, 
sufficient  to  reduce  a  registrant  to  Class  II. 
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His  excitement,  therefore,  in  face  of  the  Marvin  situation  was  sure  to 
be  intense.  Nor  have  our  hopes  been  disappointed.  The  morning's  mail 
brings  us  the  following  gem : 

"...  We  note  Marvin  says  his  wife's  health  is  poor  and  fur- 
nishes a  doctor's  certificate  to  that  effect ;  but  the  bald  fact  remains,  that  she 
was  able  to  work  and  earn  $350,  seemingly  having  quit  about  the  time  the 
Selective  Service  Law  was  passed;  and  the  probability  is  that  she  did  not 
work  and  earn  more  because  it  was  feared  that  her  doing  so  would  prevent 
her  husband  from  escaping  military  service. 

"A  careful  reconsideration  and  investigation  of  this  registrant's  case 
would  probably  disclose  that  he  should  be  put  in  Division  'I'  of  Class 
I     .... 

"The  country  is  full  of  registrants  who  are  laughing  up  their  sleeves  at 
having  put  one  over  on  Uncle  Sam;  and  we  simply  want  to  see  such  men 
given  what  they  are  entitled  to  and  no  more.     ..." 

Such  are  the  inferences  of  the  judicial  mind ! 

Now,  wouldn't  it  be  a  pleasure  to  lock  Mr.  Mulharan  and  Mrs.  Marvin 
in  together  for  an  hour  of  friendly  small-talk  ? 

The  hardest  cases  we  have  to  deal  with  are  our  delinquents — or,  rather, 
those  who  love  them.  A  good  strong  murderer,  or  a  hopeless  consumptive, 
or  even  a  thoroughgoing  drunkard,  does  not  seem  to  break  the  heart  of  his 
family.  In  a  way  they  are  proud  of  him  as  a  superlative  specimen  of  his 
kind.  But  a  deserter,  a  slacker,  with  the  stamp  of  public  disgust  upon  him, 
leaves  them  comfortless. 

Such  is  the  status  of  Mr.  Walter  Harney,  Number  759.  His  question- 
naire read  so  strangely  that  we  sent  for  him  to  correct  it  on  the  premises. 
He  had  put  down  the  date  of  his  marriage  as  1878  and  his  wife's  age  as 
sixty,  although  his  own  was,  quite  correctly,  twenty-two.  Plainly  a  case 
of  mental  derangement.  This  was  further  borne  out  by  the  statement,  "Not 
employed  for  the  last  five  years,"  and  by  the  unformed,  almost  illegible 
handwriting.  What  a  pity  that  such  poor  creatures  as  this  should  waive 
exemption !  He  had  underscored  his  waiver  heavily.  Of  course,  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  call  him  in  and  size  up  his  mental  condition. 

A  stout,  grizzled  G.  A.  E.  veteran  leans  over  the  counter  and  beckons 
me  to  him  with  a  palsied  air  of  command.  "Here  I  am,  marm,"  he  wheezes 
contentedly,  "Government  orders.     Now  what's  the  matter  with  my  ques- 
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tionnairy  ?"  "But — "  say  I  feebly, — "surely  you  are  not  Mr.  Harney — it 
must  be  the  wrong  name — How  old  are  you  ?"  "Seventy-two  last  April  just 
like  I  said  in  my  questionnairy.  And  who  else  would  I  be?  I  guess  the 
Government  remembers  a  good  man  once  they've  had  him.  They  might  use 
me  a  little  way  behind  the  first  line,  I  suppose.     ..." 

"But,  really,  Mr.  Harney,"  say  I,  "you  know  this  draft  is  only  for  men 
under  thirty-one.    Are  you  sure  you  have  no  relative  who     ..." 

"Good  Lord,  marm,"  says  Mr.  Harney,  paling,  "you  don't  suppose  it 
might  be  Junior?"  And  then  he  falls  to  shaking  violently  while  I  hurry 
through  the  files  for  Junior's  registration  card. 

And  here  is  the  story.  His  only  son  disappeared  in  Ohio  eleven  years 
ago,  after  being  involved  in  an  apparently  discreditable  railroad  accident. 
He  lost  a  foot  in  the  process  and  his  parent  darkly  hints  that  that  was  about 
what  he  deserved.  They  had  never  been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  him  since, 
and  by  the  time  the  family  moved  to  Landport  they  were  convinced  that  he 
must  be  dead.  Yet  here  in  our  files  is  his  registration  card  of  June  fifth, 
1917,  signed  with  his  own  hand,  and  giving  as  his  own  address  his  father's 
new  Landport  home. 

The  poor  old  man  is  broken  in  pride.  "To  think,"  he  says,  "of  the  boy 
never  even  coming  to  see  us !  To  think  of  a  son  of  mine  running  away  from 
his  country !  Why,  I  wasn't  seventeen  when  I  run  away  to  the  army !  Tes, 
marm,  in  1863,  just  before  Shiloh,  and  served  all  the  way  through.  .  .  . 
And  here  I  was  thinking  they  wanted  me  again.     ..." 

And  so  "America  Passes  By."  I  see  the  long  line  of  our  registrants 
and  their  families  filing  inexorably  past  the  long  counter — absurdly  young, 
absurdly  old,  absurdly  craven,  absurdly  loyal,  each  one  caught  in  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  his  soul,  and  then  lost  to  sight  forever.  Finances, 
pregnancies,  diseases,  family  differences,  family  hopes  and  fears, — all  dip 
up  into  view  for  this  one  brief  moment  of  contact  with  the  reality  of  a 
nation's  purpose.  America  passes  by,  and  America  calls,  and  the  answer 
is  in  the  language  of  a  million  separate  solitudes. 

Dorothy  Wolf  Douglas,  1912. 
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An  Ardent  Platonist 

Prone  to  observe  the  self-evident  fact :  One  cannot  sweep  the 
Ocean  dry,  even  when  it  comes  against  one's  own  door,  but  one  can  with- 
draw from  the  occupancy 
Of  land  which  is  not  very  high :  a  just  observation.    Regarding  with 

Curious  relish  that  python  of  selfishness,  personal 

Will — too  heavy  for  the  tree  on  which  it  rests — he  dwelt  in  his  hardness, 
on  the  theological 
Aspect  of  his  proximity  to  it  and  on  the  mysteries  of  the 

Creature's  subsistence.    The  emotional  shorthand  of  the  East, 
The  telegraphic  code  of  the  West,  the  harmless  innuendoes  of  the  monkey — as 
of  the  beast 
Higher  up,  which  resembles  it — are  but  the  language  of  commerce ;  he  was 

Right  about  it.    He  used  to  sit  at  the  window  and  smoke  and 
The  mosquitoes  would  come  in ;  he  was  absolutely  fearless.  Formidable  ?  No ; 
to  understand 
One  is  not  to  find  one  formidable.    A  philosopher,  he  was  but 

An  apple  which  has  not  begun  to  mellow;  the  ratio 
Is  there ;  to  be  philosophical  is  to  be  no  longer  mysterious ;  it  is  to  be  no 
Longer  privileged,  to  say  what  one  thinks  in  order  to  be  understood. 

Marianne  Moore,  1909. 
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The  Deserter 

With  a  dim,  clamourous  echo,  as  of  some  impotent  metallic  cara- 
van astray  from  the  battle-fronts,  the,  local  train  took  its  slipshod 
way  over  the  bottoms.  All  the  metal  fixtures  of  the  coaches,  the 
brackets  and  rims  of  the  old  coal-oil  lamps  in  the  ceiling,  the  un- 
replenished  chocolate-machine  for  the  accommodation  of  rural  pic- 
nickers, jarred  and  rattled  as  car  after  car  was  dragged  in  bungling 
perambulation  over  the  empty  fields,  the  water  from  the  bursted 
heating-pipes  dripping  in  icicles  along  the  track  as  they  went.  It 
seemed  that  the  delays  of  the  journey  or  the  monotony  of  the  land- 
scape had  so  affected  the  two  young  officers  who  sat  together  in  one 
of  the  plush  seats  that  they  were  incapable  of  uttering  another  word 
to  each  other.  The  returned  deserter,  the  prisoner  of  one  of  them,  sat 
like  a  dejected  bird,  the  ragged  plumage  of  his  clothing  showing 
plainly,  through  its  rents  and  patches,  whenever  he  moved,  the  tattoo 
marks  he  bore  all  over  his  body.  "The  worst  nuisance  of  the  whole 
draft,"  his  captor  called  him.  "Had  been  a  sailor,  he  said,  and  a 
landscape  gardener  and  a  snake-charmer  in  a  circus.  I'll  tell  you 
I'm  going  to  have  a  travelling  circus  of  my  own  when  this  scrap's 
over,"  Moldon  had  growled  earlier  in  a  somewhat  embittered  tone 
to  an  unheeding  world.  The  stout  German  woman  with  a  dove  in 
white  enamel  pinned  to  her  breast  and  a  belligerent  fowl  in  a  basket, 
which  squawked  and  stuck  out  a  scrawny  yellow  leg  at  intervals, 
breathed  hard  by  reason  of  her  enormous  size,  and  shoved  her  basket 
unlawfully  farther  into  the  aisle.  A  plump,  voluble  little  woman  who 
was  accompanying  a  brood  of  beribboned  High  School  damsels  to 
the  Camp  for  the  week-end,  kept  instructing  her  charges,  less  sternly 
than  audibly,  "Not  to  make  goo-goo  eyes  at  the  officers,  now." 

Unaroused  by  this  challenge,  the  two  remained  motionless,  each 
sunk  in  his  own  reverie.  Captain  Harland  did  not  even  take  advan- 
tage of  his  place  by  the  window  to  look  out.  There  was  certainly 
no  reason  why  the  weather  should  interest  him — long,  slate-coloured 
clouds  driven  all  together  from  the  west  and  a  hurry  of  wind  troub- 
ling shabby  objects  at  a  distance.     So  wide  is  the  central  enclosure 
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of  the  old  Northwest,  so  flat  the  circle  of  its  cornfields,  that  the  slow 
progression  over  the  vast  brown  ground  among  the  uneven  swellings 
of  the  stubble  was  hardly  registered  against  the  creeping  car-windows. 
Harland  yawned.  The  returned  deserter  in  front,  the  back  of  whose 
head  above  the  seat  bore  in  contrast  with  his  dirty  bearded  face  as 
seen  in  profile,  a  strangely  intelligent  expression,  yawned  also,  loudly, 
and  stretched  out   his  manacled  hands  shamelessly  before  him. 

"What's  the  time?"    He  turned  suddenly  to  ask  of  Harland. 

With  a  start,  the  latter  twisted  the  wrist-watch  under  the  edge 
of  his  khaki  sleeve.  "Five,"  he  answered,  then  laughed  shakily.  "I 
guess — see  for  yourself."  He  held  out  his  wrist  with  the  familiar 
gesture.  "Eight  hours  late." 

Moldon,  his  companion,  who  wore  lieutenant's  shoulder-bars, 
turned  his  head  in  amazement. 

Just  then  the  deserter,  whether  he  fancied  the  moment  propitious 
or  whether  the  journey  became  at  last  beyond  mortal  endurance, 
leaped  to  his  feet  and  bolted  down  the  aisle,  Moldon  after  him.  The 
High  School  pupils  giggled.  In  their  view,  soldiers  were  a  cross 
between  a  circus  and  a  fire  company.  The  old  German  lady  stormed 
enough,  one  would  think,  to  knock  her  china  teeth  to  pieces,  because 
her  basket  had  been  overturned  in  the  struggle  and  her  strong-limbed 
fowl  projected  through  the  door,  and  vowed  to  have  all  those  present 
up  before  the  General  "with  a  permit."  The  deserter  was  overpowered 
without  difficulty,  however,  and  put  back  in  his  seat  like  a  slapped 
child. 

Moldon,  his  prisoner  safe,  sat  down  disgustedly,  encumbered  with 
a  loaded  club  and  a  huge,  old-fashioned  pistol.  "Guess  he's  booked 
for  Leavenworth  now,  all  right,"  he  said. 

Harland  assented.  He  had  been  strangely  passive  during  the 
struggle  with  the  deserter.  Now,  though  he  had  resumed  his  air  of 
graceful  patronage,  he  seemed  genuinely  weary  and  nervously  unstrung, 
and  was  altogether  quite  unlike  the  red-cheeked  clerks  and  business- 
men in  khaki  whom  one  meets  nowadays  on  a  Middle  Western  local. 

The  other  pursued  his  own  thoughts  emphatically,  though  in  a 
subdued  tone:  "It's  the  waiting  plays  the  mischief  with  chaps  like 
that  Put  him  in  France,  and  he'd  be  a  fighter.  Isn't  it  the  truth?" 
Harland  did  not  reply,  and  Moldon  subsided  with  a  rather  bad  grace, 
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"Damn  it  all,"  he  thought,  "he's  had  the  luck  to  be  there,  and  he 
might  talk.  Tough  to  be  blind,  though."  He  uttered  an  inarticulate 
exclamation  as  a  thought  returned  which  the  incident  with  the  de- 
serter had  driven  from  his  mind.  Drawing  out  his  cigarette  case,  he 
silently  offered  it  to  Harland,  open.  The  latter  made  no  sign.  Mol- 
don  waited  a  moment,  his  eyes  fastened  curiously  on  the  face  of  his 
companion,  then  returned  it  to  his  pocket  without  a  word.  Harland 
bore  his  scrutiny  unflinchingly,  looking  straight  ahead  with  the  patient 
passiveness  of  the  accustomed  blind,  while  the  camp-train  jangled  as 
before  over  the  uneven  tracks. 

The  young  men  had  never  been  friends.  In  college  Moldon  had 
considered  the  other  overbearing.  Closer  contact  with  his  superior  in 
training-camp  had  failed  to  increase  his  respect,  and  a  slight  act  of 
carelessness,  the  blame  for  which  Harland  had  allowed  to  fall  upon 
Moldon's  shoulders,  had  not  improved  their  relations. 

The  Harlands  belonged  to  a  family  the  supreme  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  one  individual  of  whom  had  resulted  in  ennobling  the  line 
both  before  and  after  him.  Two  generations  before,  a  Harland  had 
lost  his  life  soon  after  entering  upon  public  service,  thereby  earning 
the  everlasting  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  a  statewide  fame, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  tenacious  or  more  touchingly  conceived. 
To  all  the  acts  of  this  personage  in  life,  to  his  worthy  record  in  the 
Civil  War,  to  his  reputation  as  a  good  husband  and  father,  his  death 
lent  a  special  significance,  so  that  he  became  a  great  man  by  losing 
the  chance  to  prove  the  contrary.  His  descendants  were  highly  re- 
garded in  all  the  affairs  of  his  state;  and  when  the  preparations  for 
war  became  imminent,  Harland,  young,  dark-eyed  and  handsome,  the 
great  grandchild  of  the  martyr,  was  reckoned  upon  for  leadership. 
There  was  an  agreeable  lighting-up  of  haloes,  with  the  young  man 
posing  for  the  newspapers  in  the  uniform  of  his  newly-won  commis- 
sion, his  marriage  soon  afterwards  to  the  daughter  of  the  general 
commanding  the  division,  and  his  early  departure,  much  acclaimed, 
for  the  battle-lines  in  France.  Malicious  people  said  that  the  pulled 
wires  had  jerked  him  farther  than  was  meant.  At  any  rate,  he  sailed 
from  New  York  immediately,  a  new  gold-hilted  sword  under  his  arm 
in  its  chamois  case.  His  wife  Nancy  had  since  his  departure  been 
mistress  of  her  father's  house,  a  frame  building,  known  to  the  more 
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romantic  newspapers  of  the  vicinity,  as  "the  mansion-house  of  Zion- 
ville,  Ind."  Thither  he  was  now  returning,  escorted  by  a  good- 
natured  French  soldier,  detached  for  the  purpose  from  a  company 
touring  the  States  for  the  Liberty  Loan. 

Moldon,  returning  with  his  prisoner  on  the  same  train,  had 
softened  at  the  evidently  pitiful  condition  of  his  old  acquaintance, 
but  as  the  journey  neared  its  end,  he  was  inclined  to  think  of  Nancy 
much  more  than  of  Harland.  A  dainty  sort  of  girl,  with  brown  eyes 
and  a  captivating  simplicity  of  manner  that  took  you  by  surprise 
because  of  her  smile.  Moldon  had  never  studied  it — indeed,  he  re- 
garded the  camp  as  a  place  happily  complete  without  women — but 
occasionally  when  he  took  his  tea-cup  from  her  hand  of  an  afternoon 
(people  were  always  inviting  them  to  tea)  he  derived  vague  pleasure 
in  watching  it  dimple  faintly  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth  and 
then  fade  out  again,  Tike  stars  on  a  bright  night.  What  would  she 
do?  In  case  Harland  weren't  blind,  how  could  she  help  eventually 
finding  out?  To  be  sure,  the  doctors  offered  some  hopes  of  recovery, 
so  that  Harland  retained  his  military  rank,  at  least  for  a  time.  There 
then,  would  be  a  way  out.  Moldon  looked  at  her  husband  with  almost 
scientific  curiosity,  wondering  as  to  the  method.  Did  he  depend 
entirely  upon  histrionic  ability,  to  act  the  part  of  a  blind  man?  Or 
did  he  use  the  drops  one  reads  of?  Assafoetida,  wasn't  it?  He  must 
have  used  something  before  the  oculist.    How  would  he  face  his  wife? 

The  Harland's  little  party  were  marked  out  from  the  other  people 
in  the  country  station,  like  a  special  breed  of  bipeds,  by  their  long 
fur  coats.  The  big,  barnlike  structure,  dusky  with  smoke  and  festive 
with  flags  of  the  Civil  War — for  the  back  country  had  unearthed  what 
it  possessed  of  memories  for  the  sake  of  the  camp — was  filled  as  usual 
with  fathers,  mothers,  sweethearts,  arriving  loaded  down  with  bundles, 
departing  empty-handed.  In  the  midst  of  these,  the  joyous  expect- 
ancy of  Nancy's  party  rang  clear — they  were  ready  with  victor's 
wreaths.  Harland's  arrival  was  dramatic,  emerging  upon  the  plat- 
form of  the  car,  the  war-worn  blue  of  the  Frenchman  behind  him. 
The  station  crowd,  seeing  them,  were  obscurely  stirred  and  lifted  by 
a  consciousness  of  currents  hitherto  unfelt  there.  "France!"  cried 
some  one,  and  "Lafayette!"  Like  an  old  war-horse,  a  bony  rural 
female  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  type  rushed  up  to  Harland:  "Let 
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me  take  you  by  the  hand,"  she  cried,  "Let  me  take  the  great  grandson 
of  General  Harland  by  the  hand."  Instead  of  laughing,  the  crowd 
cheered,  and  opened  a  path  for  Nancy,  who  hurried  to  his  side. 

As  she  took  his  hand,  the  crowd  cheered  the  more,  as  if  at  a 
play.  She  did  not  smile,  but  the  look  of  pitiful  triumph  in  her  face 
made  Moldon  catch  his  breath  and  look  away.  Her  voice  when  she 
spoke,  was  cheerful.  Moldon,  just  behind  them,  heard  him  reply 
La  strained  tone,  "Nancy,  let's  get  home."  Not  before  the  snake- 
charmer,  however,  thrust  in  with  an  insinuating  whine,  "Say,  mister, 
what's  the  time?"  Nancy  started  and  looked  wonderingly  at  the  poor 
creature,  and  Moldon,  with  a  hurried  word  of  apology,  pushed  him 
away. 

"You're  a  joker,  ain't  you,"  he  muttered  to  Moldon,  more  by  way 
of  soliloquy  than  of  direct  address,  as  they  slunk  off  through  the 
crowd. 

"You  ought  to  realize  that  all  of  this  funny  business  is  not  going 
to  do  you  any  good,"  Moldon  remonstrated.  By  dint  of  their  pro- 
longed relation  of  pursuer  and  pursued,  he  had  begun  to  feel  a  com- 
radeship with  the  professional  vagabond.    The  other  laughed. 

"This  ain't  goin'  to  do  me  no  harm.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  they'd 
be  interested.  I  knows  a  t'ing  or  two.  See?"  he  snickered.  "Son 
(beggin'  your  pardon),  Lootenant,  I  been  in  many  trades,  but  I  never 
mistook  my  side  pardner,  yet,  see?"  Having  handed  him  over,  Moldon 
sought  solace  in  a  smoke. 

Headquarters  did  interest  themselves  in  the  snake-charmer,  even 
more  than  his  eccentric  trade  and  manners  warranted.  The  trial  was 
deferred.  The  matter  was  soon  dropped,  however.  The  fellow  was 
an  old  offender,  and  it  was  a  clear  case  of  repeated  absence  from  duty. 
For  whatever  reasons,  Moldon  noticed  that  the  pressure  ceased  more 
suddenly  than  it  had  begun,  and  the  case  came  up  for  trial.  The  net 
results  were  simply  an  added  amount  of  work  for  him,  at  which  he 
grumbled  duly.  Someone  or  other  had  doped  it  all  out  for  the 
fellow  (he  maintained  that  the  snake-charmer  was  not  well  enough 
versed  in  the  ways  of  a  military  court  to  think  of  it  himself)  to 
retain  Moldon  as  attorney  for  the  defence,  a  position  in  which  he 
would  be  debarred  from  giving  direct  testimony  adverse  to  the 
prisoner,  and  perhaps  adverse  to  other  interests  as  well.    The  other 
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interests  only  would  profit,  for  nothing  could  have  got  the  snake- 
charmer  off  by  that  time,  with  a  military  jury.  At  any  rate,  it  meant 
to  Moldon  digging  in  law  books  for  precedents  and  falling  behind 
with  his  other  work,  all  the  more  to  his  vexation,  because  of  their 
rumoured  approaching  departure  for  France.  He  cursed  the  snake- 
charmer  roundly.  His  friends  laughed,  and  matched  the  finger-prints 
to  Harland's. 

As  the  winter  wore  on,  Harland  had  been  more  and  more  rarely 
seen.  Eumour  busied  itself  with  him,  although  not  openly  as  yet, 
out  of  regard  for  his  wife.  It  was  on  the  day  of  the  snake-charmer's 
final  sentence  that  he  made  one  of  his  rare  appearances,  uncertainly 
groping  his  way  down  the  company  street,  where  a  group  of  officers, 
recent  products  of  the  O.  T.  C,  were  lounging  on  the  steps  of  the 
company  headquarteps.  They  watched  Harland  closely  as  he  ap- 
proached, and  the  prompt  comment  hardly  gave  him  time  to  get  out 
of  earshot: 

"Watch  the  beggar  walk." 

"Quite  natural,  isn't  it?" 

"Must  be  tiresome,  though." 

"He's  better  at  it  than  he  was  when  he  came." 

"He'll  be  getting  a  little  dog  next,  by  George,  to  lead  him  around 
on  a  string." 

Moldon,  unexpectedly  turning  the  corner,  broke  into  the  loud 
guffaws  at  this  pleasantry  with  a  savage  "Oh,  cut  it,  can't  you,  and 
be  thankful  he's  not  over  there." 

"Thankful !"  snarled  a  morose  little  man  with  a  heavy  upper  lip : 
"Put  him  out  in  front  of  the  men,  there,  and  his  life's  not  worth  a 
nickel.  You'd  not  know  which  way  the  bullet  came,  either."  There 
was  no  reply.  He  had  spoken  more  plainly  than  was  usual,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  he  had  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  camp.  The  wits, 
baulked  of  their  pleasure,  turned  on  Moldon: 

"What's  eatin'  you  now,  young  un?  Got  your  snake-charmer 
back  again,  I'll  bet.  Gave  him  a  reprieve  in  spite  of  you,  didn't  they, 
Gloomy?" 

Moldon  sat  down  on  a  cracker  keg.  "No,  poor  devil,  he's  bound 
for  Leavenworth  prison  this  time,  all  right,"  he  answered  comfort- 
ably, "though  I  did  get  him  off  a  couple  of  things." 
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"Something  happen  on  the  train?"  asked  "Percy"  Peters,  an  acute 
red-haired  youth  so  recently  dredged  up  out  of  law  school  as  to  be 
still  dividing  evidence, — "Started  to  look  at  his  watch,  the  wop  said. 
I  thought  the  fellow  intended  to  say  something,  but  you  shut  him  up." 

"Yes,  but  that  proves  nothing.  A  man  who's  used  to  seeing 
retains  a  lot  of  habitual  motions  that  do  him  no  good  when  he's 
blind." 

"Shut  up,  she's  with  him.  Sh — sh  can't  you!"  a  spidery  suscept- 
ible quartermaster's  clerk  sprawled  on  them  excitedly  from  the  top 
step,  and  they  waited  in  silence  as  Harland  appeared  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  regimental  headquarters,  where  the  trial  had  been  held, 
leaning  heavily  on  his  wife's  arm.  Moldon  was  shocked  to  observe, 
for  the  first  time  in  full  sunlight,  how  the  winter  had  aged  her.  It 
had  not  been  so  noticeable  in  the  shaded  or  lamp-lit  rooms  of  the 
mansion-house.  Did  she  know?  She  must  know  by  this  time.  She 
had  evidently  decided  to  stick  it  out.  Women!  Did  he  know  that 
she  knew?  Moldon's  heart  grew  sick  within  him  at  the  thought  of 
the  long  days  in  those  stuffy  rooms,  the  longer  nights  by  the  side  of 
that  hypocrite.  He  hated  to  see  her  lend  herself  to  the  imposture 
so  thoroughly,  so  very  evidently  guiding  her  husband's  steps  and 
describing  objects. 

She  turned  back  to  call  to  Moldon,  "You'll  not  forget,  dinner 
tonight?"  Harland  plodded  on  alone,  an  action  sufficiently  noted  by 
an  exchange  on  the  steps —  "He  won't  stop " 

"Knows  better." 

Moldon  reached  her  side.  He  had  almost  forgotten,  in  his  hurry 
over  the  trial,  and  in  the  general  preparations  for  departure.  She 
stood  spreading  her  skirts  and  looking  up  at  him  with  a  half-smile, 
her  head  tilted  a  trifle.  He  suddenly  realized  that  she  was  looking 
at  him  triumphantly.  Was  she  braving  it  out?  The  disclosures  of 
the  snake-charmer  had  been  slight,  but  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
suspicions  already  afloat,  they  might  make  it  hot  for  Harland.  Then 
Moldon  noted  afresh  the  lines  about  her  mouth,  and  felt  only  pity 
for  her.     Whatever  she  knew  or  didn't  know,  she  was  game — shyly 

and  desperately  game.    But  if  she,  too,  were  malingering As  she 

started  after  Harland,  he  said  abruptly  and  somewhat  brutally, 
"How  are  his  eyes  now?" 
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She  shook  her  head.    He  fancied  she  shuddered.    "No  better." 

He  persisted.    "The  doctors What's  their  idea?" 

She  faced  him  quietly.  "We  have  no  more  need  of  doctors,"  she 
said,  "my  husband  is  totally  blind." 

It  was  not  acting.  She  evidently  believed  what  she  said.  Mol- 
don  let  her  go,  and  walked  slowly  back,  a  prey  to  terrible  perplexity. 
Was  Harland,  with  an  elaboration  of  cowardice,  devoting  his  life  to 
deceiving  her?  A  dismal  existence,  more  awful  than  anything  the 
battlefields  could  hold.  The  existence  of  a  living  corpse.  He  re- 
called the  dull,  wooden-shuttered  house  with  the  imitation  iron  fence 
like  a  scaly  green  snake-skin,  and  the  iron  dogs  in  the  front  yard. 
Inside  it  was  filled  with  crewel-work,  the  pastime  of  its  former  in- 
habitants. To  live  here  idle,  in  a  self-imposed  twilight  through  the 
winter — well,  he  was  only  surprised  that  suicide  had  not  been  the 
end  of  it. 

Moldon  betook  himself  early  to  the  General's  that  evening.  He 
rather  wondered  why  he  had  been  asked.  Since  the  contempt  for 
Harland  had  become  so  strong,  a  few  of  the  officers  had  announced 
that  they  "had  no  time  for  him." 

A  little  later,  he  realized  with  a  start  that  he  would  have  gone 
anywhere  to  see  Mrs.  Harland  again.  Dazed  with  the  glare  of  the 
sun  all  day  on  the  new  cannon  in  the  dusty  roads,  he  found  the 
General's  dining-room  exceedingly  grateful.  The  windows  were  open 
and  the  spring  air  stirred  the  flames  of  the  candles  in  the  silver  candle- 
sticks set  at  intervals  up  and  down  the  table.  Nancy  knew  that  there 
was  crewel-work  on  the  chair-backs  and  that  behind  the  door  lurked 
an  atrocious  coloured  lithograph  of  five  negroes  in  a  watermelon,  for 
the  house,  a  mere  parvenu  of  its  kind,  possessed  no  attic  in  which  to 
store  the  vagaries  of  its  former  inhabitants,  but  Moldon  was  con- 
tent with  the  semblance  of  beauty  that  the  dim  lights  recaptured  from 
the  shadows.  The  wind  was  as  cooling  as  if  the  moon  outside  were 
a  fountain  of  waters.  The  candle-flames  seemed  to  drink  delicately 
the  little  damp  gusts.  He  wondered  if  Harland  could  see  them. 
Looking  at  him,  he  shuddered.  It  was  like  being  near  a  corpse  or 
larva,  with  no  means  of  determining  in  the  presence  of  what  con- 
sciousness. 

Harland  sat  in  his  chair,  the  lids  half  dropped,  like  an  owl's, 
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over  his  sunken  eyes.  Moldon,  facing  him,  noted  how  the  hair  seemed 
to  have  receded  from  his  pale  forehead,  leaving  it  bare  and  cheerless. 
He  responded  moodily  to  Nancy's  unobstrusive  attentions.  She  told 
Moldon  they  expected  to  leave  very  soon.  "As  soon  as  Father  goes, 
and  Torry  receives  his  discharge.  We'll  go  back  to  Chicago  and  plant 
cabbages."  There  was  a  studied  carelessness  in  her  tone.  He  knew 
that  the  surface  was  thin  just  here,  but  the  faint  derisive  note  in  it 
all  baffled  him.  Nothing,  however,  troubled  the  serenity  of  her  clear 
brown  eyes,  gazing  at  him  across  the  table.  Harland's  head  was  bent 
down  over  his  food.  Moldon  wondered  if  he  never  allowed  himself 
the  satisfaction  of  eating  like  another  man. 

The  talk  was  all  of  armament  and  the  new  guns.  Even  girls  (a 
few  of  the  men  had  brought  their  wives)  joined  in  it  eagerly,  as  in 
a  familiar  subject.  Harland's  voice  was  raised  for  a  moment  with 
the  wilful  positiveness  that  Moldon  remembered:  "I  tell  you  it  can't 
be  done."  The  old  reckless  tone.  Moldon's  mind  went  swiftly  back 
to  college.  Harland  had  been  such  a  glorious  leader  of  cheering  and 
of  debates.    How  had  he,  why  had  he  failed  ? 

Harland  was  continuing:  "You  don't  understand.  Nobody  can 
understand  until  he's  been  there.  I've  seen  it,  I  tell  you.  It  can't 
be  done,  I  tell  you." 

His  father-in-law  struck  in  busily,  between  mouthfuls,  "But  the 

situation's  changed.     You  were  so  unfortunate  as  to "    The  talk 

continued  louder  and  faster.  Moldon  felt  strangely  exhilarated.  Why 
argue,  when  they  were  so  soon  to  see  for  themselves?  The  Great 
Adventure  hung  in  the  air  above  him,  floated  in  the  candle-flames. 
Nevertheless  he  had  a  moment  of  sadness  at  Nancy's  white  face, 
blurred  behind  the  lights. 

He  essayed  a  technical  explanation  in  aeronautics  to  an  enquir- 
ing young  bride  on  his  left,  but  still  he  saw  Mrs.  Harland's  face,  a 
little  pinched  at  the  cheek-bones,  and  the  tranquil  motion  of  her 
hands  above  the  table-cloth.  Once  he  caught  her  eyes,  and  she  smiled, 
a  wistful,  hostess'  smile. 

It  was  a  very  informal  dinner.  Would  they  light  their  cigarettes, 
she  said,  and  go  out  upon  the  veranda,  where  there  was  the  moon? 
In  the  general  movement  toward  the  door,  Moldon  watched  Harland 
fumblingly  take  a  cigarette,  and  holding  it  in  his  mouth,  wait  docilely 
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for  his  wife's  attention.     With  a  swift,  secret  anger  Moldon  took 

up  a  candlestick  "Wait,  let  me "     He  touched  the  tip  with  the 

flame,  then  suddenly  brought  it  closer,  flashed  it  into  the  man's  face, 
where  for  a  moment  his  eyes  shone  glassily  and  unwinkingly  before 
it.    As  he  felt  the  heat,  he  drew  back,  stifling  a  curse. 

Moldon  apologized.  "Stupid — what  was  he  thinking  of?"  Mrs. 
Harland  sat  looking  up  at  him  with  the  same  triumphant  resignation 
in  her  glance  as  in  the  afternoon.  She  said  quietly,  "Never  mind — 
there's  no  harm  done.    I  am  so  used  to  doing  these  things." 

The  rest  had  preceded  them  to  the  veranda,  where  a  sweet  dusty 
scent  of  white  clover  pervaded  the  moonlight.  Moldon  perceived 
that  the  incident  had  passed  unnoticed,  except  of  the  two  or  three 
who  would  gossip  about  it  later,  and  question  what  they  had  seen. 
There  was  no  question,  at  all  in  Moldon's  thought,  however.    "Totally 

blind,"  he  whispered,  as  he  followed  Nancy  and  Harland "Totally 

blind."  The  man  could  see  on  the  train  coming  home.  He  must  have 
done  it — but  when  or  how?  Moldon  dared  not  think  what  Nancy 
knew. 

W.  Goodall,  19U. 


Epitaph 

Here  lies  dead  in  shameful  plight 
Roger  Casement,  once  a  knight. 
Eighteen  years  in  tropic  plains 
Well  he  guarded  England's  gains. 
At  the  last  he  lent  his  sword, 
Cat's  paw  for  an  alien  lord. 
Foolish  head  but  valiant  will — 
Traitor,  hanged  in  Pentonville. 

Mary  Isabelle  0' Sullivan,  1907. 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Boh. 
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The  Lost  Pleiad 

(Chicago  Art  Museum) 

Well  have  they  placed  you  here,  poor  frightened  maid, 

Fleeing  the  very  shadows  and  the  wind, 

Strayed — ah,  so  many  centuries  ago, 

From  your  blithe  sisters  in  Thessalian  woods. 

It  comforts  not — the  statue-peopled  room, 

The  solemn  visitors  with  catalogues, 

Unfiltered  sunlight  on  you,  where  you  stand ! 

Still  are  you  lost,  and  now  more  lost,  than  when 

Scanning  dim  forest  aisles  and  untried  paths, 

With  hand  to  brow  and  tears  and  smothered  calls, 

You  fled  and  knew  not  where. 

Are  not  we  with  our  hats,  our  noisy  boots, 

Dark  leather  bags,  umbrellas  and  lorgnettes, 

More  fearful  than  a  satyr's  taunting  laugh, 

Or  teasing  faun's  quaint  mockery  of  despair? 

Hortense  Flexner,  ex-1907. 
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Tan  Che  Ssii 

Dragon  hills  sleep 

Bound  about, 
Clanging  gates  shut 

The  world  out. 
Ah-mah,  Ah-me-tou-fou. 

Morning  opens, 

Prayer-wheels  turn, 
At  noon  to  Buddha 

Offerings  burn. 
Ah-mah,  Ah-me-tou-fou. 

Moonrise  whitens 
Tower  and  wall, 

The  nigbt-gong  booms 
Peace  to  all. 
Ah-mah,  Ah-me-tou-fou. 

At  midnight  service- 
Priests  intone — 

Lord  is  life  then 
Prayer  alone? 
A.h-inah,  Ah-me-tou-fou. 


I  met  a  shepherd. 

"Boy,  where  goes 
This  road?"    He  answered 
"Who  knows?" 
Lh-mah,  Ah-me-tou-fou. 

Barbara  Spofford  Morgan,  1909. 
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The  Blue  and  Green  Mat  of  Abdul  Hassan 

(An  Arabian  Street  Tale) 

Place :  A  street  in  an  Arabian  town. 
Characters : 

Abbas — a  vagrant  piper. 

Abdul  Hassan — a  merchant. 

Ali  Bakkuk — a  prince. 

El  Askak — a  merchant. 

Narca- — nurse  to  Zuleeka. 

Zuleeka — niece  of  Abdul  Hassan. 

A  Watchman. 

Two  Street  Boys. 

Beggars,  venders,  attendants,  etc. 
The  curtain  rises  on  an  Arab  street  flooded  with  sunlight.  In  the  fore- 
ground, spanning  the  narrow  way,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  is  an 
arch,  part  of  the  tall,  flat-fronted,  white-washed  house  on  the  left.  In  the 
centre  of  the  arch,  dark  against  the  glaring  white,  is  cut  a  long,  narrow 
window,  closely  barred  with  intricate  woodwork.  A  high-pointed  door,  bor- 
dered with  an  Aral  motto  in  blue  tiling,  leads  into  the  house  at  the  left. 
A  mat  lies  on  the  shallow  step  before  this  door.  The  building  at  the  right 
is  also  white  with  a  heavy,  low  entrance,  and  a  blank  wall  broken  only  by  a 
tiny  square  of  window  close  to  the  ground  and  barred  with  rusty  iron. 
Under  the  arch,  one  can  see  down  an  empty,  sunlit  street,  high-shuttered 
houses  on  each  side,  some  overhanging.  In  the  distance  another  arch.  The 
shadows  are  very  black,  and  the  sunlight  very  dazzling.  The  street  is 
deserted  but  for  a  man  who  leans  against  the  buttress  of  the  house  and  pipes. 
He  is  clothed  in  tatters  of  a  blue  mellowed  by  sun  and  dirt  and  wears  a 
rakish  white  turban.  His  lean  brown  fingers  fly  up  and  down  a  slim  reed 
pipe,  the  weird  high  tone  echoing  back  from  the  silent  houses.  He  stops 
every  now  and  then  to  look  up  at  the  window  in  the  arch — renewing  his 
serenade  each  time  with  fresh  shrillness  and  speed. 

Suddenly  a  square  is  opened  in  the  lattice,  and  a  withered  hand  throws 
an  orange  with  an  accuracy  that  knocks  the  pipe  out  of  the  man's  hands. 
A  shower  of  fruits  and  nuts  and  vegetables  follow,  hitting  him  wherever  he 
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dodges,  and  rolling  of  into  the  gutter.    A  shrill  string  of  abuse  accompanies 
them. 

The  Voice:  0!  thou  frog-piping,  toad-hopping,  reed-legged  stork  I 
I'll  crack  thy  head  with  a  rotten  orange,  for  it's  no  harder  than  an  over- 
ripe gourd  I  Pipe,  will  you  ?  Squeal  and  whistle  like  a  knifed  pig,  while 
my  lady  sleeps  I 

Abbas:  Grace,  before  thy  tongue  falls  on  the  pavement,  venerable 
macaw  I 

Voice:  Be  off  I    (The  window  closes  with  a  snap.) 

Abbas  (rubs  his  head  and  picks  up  an  orange,  biting  it  tentatively) : 
Pshaw,  these  are  worse  bruised  than  my  head.  (He  holds  it  off  admiringly.) 
But  still  a  lively  colour,  only  half  dark  like  the  moon  on  the  wane.  (He 
gathers  up  the  others,  inspecting  each  in  turn.)  I  think  I'll  turn  honest 
and  sell  them.  If  the  alley  is  dark  for  the  seller,  the  buyer  pays  for  the  rest 
to  his  eyesight.  Old  hag,  may  you  choke  on  your  own  fruit  juice  your 
buyer  brings  to  you,  and  if  not  that  there'll  be  a  copper  lining  in  my  pocket 
anyway — pest  on  these  I  (The  fruit  slips  through  the  rents  in  his  goivn  as 
he  gathers  it  up.  Re  goes  to  the  door  on  the  left  and  dumps  the  fruit 
on  the  mat,  leaning  over  to  read  the  motto  woven  in  the  border.)  Ah, 
"Lucky  fortune  be  unto  this  house  as  long  as  feet  cross  me  first."  A  lucky 
mat,  eh  ?  Well,  luck  and  I  will  fare  forth  together — and  the  venerable  will 
learn  to  pay  the  next  piper.  (He  strolls  off  through  the  arch  and  down  the 
street,  holding  the  mat  filled  with  fruit  above  his  head.)  Fresh  fruits,  fine, 
luscious  fruits,  juicy  oranges,  ripe  lemons,  pink  apricots,  fruits,  lusciouB 
fruits!     (He  disappears  in  the  distance.) 

Voice  (from  the  window) :  Oh,  miserable !  Oh,  wretched!  Oh,  thrice 
unhappy  to  be  born  1    Oh,  villainy  of  a  frog  reared  in  the  mud 

A  Young  Voice  (also  from  the  window) :  What  is  it,  Nasca?  Come, 
woman,  are  you  a  frog,  you  say,  and  why  ? 

Nasca  :  Oh,  woe  1  woe  I  the  lucky  mat,  it  is  stolen  from  off  my  uncle's 
doorstep.    Woe!  woe! 

Voice:   Not  that! 

Nasca:  Behold,  with  your  own  eyes,  it  is  no  longer  there,  the  mat  of 
blue  and  green  together  that  my  sister  wove  from  the  reeds  of  the  sacred 
river,  and  she  the  seventh  daughter  of  a  seventh  daughter.  Our  luck  has 
gone,  her  curse  will  be  upon  us.  Woe !  woe !  (This  is  delivered  in  a  high, 
wailing,  sing-song;  one  can  imagine  the  old  crone  rocking  back  and  forth. 
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A  white  hand,  beautifully  ringed,  pushes  open  another  little  square  of 
lattice.) 

Voice  :   Gone,  indeed !    My  uncle  will  be  so  angry ! 

Nasca  :   He  will  beat  us.    Woe !  woe ! 

Voice:  Hush,  Nasca,  we  must  see  what  can  be  done.  What  villain 
took  it  ? 

Nasca  :  A  worthless  rascal  with  the  gait  of  a  piping  frog  I  The  wretch 
filched  it  to  sell  the  fruits  I  threw  to  break  his  head  for  disturbing  your 
sleep.    Oh,  the  hyena-bearded,  ostrich-footed 

Voice  :  He  must  be  followed,  Nasca.  We  can  beseech  some  passer-by 
to  overtake  him.    Here  comes  your  cousin,  El  Askar.    Speak  to  him. 

(Enter  from  the  alley  at  the  right,  a  tall,  handsome  Arab  in  a  green 
gown  with  a  yellow  silk  under  gown  and  sash.  The  broad  ends  of  his  white 
turban  fall  with  a  careless  elegance  on  his  shoulders.  He  carries  a  light 
cane,  and  is  smoking  a  cigarette.) 

Nasca  :   Askar ! 

Askar:  May  Allah  protect  you !     (He  walks  on  quickly.) 

The  Other  Voice  (from  the  window):   El  Askar! 

Askar:   Who  speaks? 

Voice:  Zuleeka,  daughter  of  Ibraham,  and  niece  to  Abdul  Hassan. 
May  the  day  fare  well  with  you. 

Askar  :  What  is  the  will  of  Zuleeka,  niece  to  Abdul  Hassan  ?  In  that 
last  matter  of  the  turquoise  necklace  for  the  bazaar 

Zuleeka  :  It  is  not  that.    We  have  been  robbed 

Nasca  :  Yes,  another  way,  oh,  fox-faced 

Zuleeka  :  Peace,  Nasca.  A  wandering  beggar  stole  the  luck  mat  from 
my  uncle's  door  to  sell  fruits  in 

Nasca  :  A  knock-kneed  one,  in  a  blue  shirt,  blind  his  squint  eyes  I 

Zuleeka:  I  pray  thee,  as  I  have  sometimes  given  thee  of  my  privy 
errands  in  the  bazaars,  look  for  him  and  bring  back  the  mat.  I  will  not 
forget  you.  It  is  blue,  as  thou  knowest,  and  green,  with  a  motto — bring  it 
back  before  my  uncle  knows  of  the  loss.    It  is  of  value  to  none  but  us. 

Nasca:  Wove  by  the  seventh  daughter  of  a  seventh  daughter.  Woe! 
woe! 

Askar:  Though  he  be  as  one  grain  in  a  sand  pile,  I  will  find  him. 
(He  goes  down  the  street.) 

(The  casement  opens,  a  large  square  showing  Zuleeka 's  head  and 
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shoulders.  Her  beautiful,  smooth  ivory  coloured  face,  with  its  long,  dark 
eyes  and  drooping  mouth,  is  framed  by  veils  of  purple  and  fawn.  Her 
hands,  heavy  with  rings,  rest  on  the  sill.  Another  square  opens  to  reveal 
the  head  of  a  very  old  woman,  whose  face  is  as  shriveled  and  yellow  as  her 
thin,  swathing  draperies.) 

Zuleeka  :  It  is  close  to-day.    Allah  help  him  not  to  linger  on  the  way. 

Nasca  :  The  bartering  shyster !  But  he'll  not  forget.  Your  trade  in 
the  bazaar  is  no  slight  thing  to  lose,  and  my  nails  are  still  long  enough  to 
scratch  his  eyes.  (She  begins  to  file  them.)  This  file  is  strong  enough  to 
cut  iron. 

Zuleeka  :  I  could  distrust  all  men.  They  are  so  hard-faced  and  cold- 
eyed,  like  basilisks. 

Nasca  :   Grasping  serpents ! 

Zuleeka  :  Except  one. 

Nasca:  One? 

Zuleeka:  That  morning,  Nasca,  not  so  long  ago  when  we  journeyed 
outside  the  gates  to  my  cousin's  wedding 

Nasca:    And  a  stuffy  ride  it  was — what  with  the  flies 


Zuleeka  :  The  cart  broke  down,  and  we  were  forced  to  stop,  by  a  well ; 
it  was  in  the  fields,  with  the  spring  green  all  about  and  the  early  blue  mists 
—you  remember  ?  I  could  see  through  the  curtains.  Never  have  I  thought 
there  could  be  a  world  so  beautiful.  There  was  a  man  that  leaned  against 
a  well  stone,  piping,  and  his  face  was  so  kind  and  merry,  like  the  dancing 
sunbeams  in  our  dusty,  covered  wagon. 

Nasca  :   Pest — a  piping  beggar ! 

Zuleeka  :  His  blue  coat — like  the  soft  haze,  and  his  free  brown  fingers 
that  twinkled  up  and  down  the  pipe  and  made  notes  like  the  leap  of  foun- 
tains— but  best  were  his  merry  eyes — so  full  of  laughter  and  so  clear — and 
his  smile  so  open 

Nasca:  Those  had  best  be  merry  who  know  not  whence  comes  the 
next  meal  to  their  mouths 

Zuleeka  :  It  was  as  if  he  did  not  care  to  know.  That  was  it.  Oh,  the 
very  happiness  of  knowing  that  one's  next  day  will  be  something  new 

Nasca  :  Thou  art  not  happy  here,  sugar  plum  ? 

Zuleeka  :  Sweetmeats  always.  I  hate  them.  They  are  so  heavy.  And 
our  only  light  the  dust  of  this  cheating,  quarrelling,  noisy  town !  He  could 
not  live  in  walls,  that  piper,  nor  trade,  nor  draw  his  laugh  down  into  cruel 
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bands  like  the  others.  And  his  music— like  all  the  free  winds  I  can  never 
know !  When  I  sleep  I  dream  sometimes  that  I  hear  him  again,  and  stand 
in  the  broad  open  clover  fields— and  I  would  not  wake 

Nasca:   A  maiden's  fancy. 

Zuleeka:   I  could  love  such  a  life  and  such  a  man 


Nasca:  The  uncle  I     {She  shuts  the  window  with  a  snap.) 

(A  very  old  man  comes  down  the  street.  He  leans  heavily  on  a  cane, 
and  with  the  other  hand  shakes  a  money  lag  with  an  eagerness  that  is  helped 
by  slight  intoxication.  His  pointed  heard  falls  over  the  sash  that  binds  his 
long,  yellow  gown.  His  turban  is  very  high  and  fastened  with  a  jeweled 
clasp.    He  calls  up  under  the  arch,  striking  the  base  with  his  cane.) 

Abdul  Hassan  :  Zuleeka,  there ;  I  say,  Zuleeka ! 

Zuleeka's  Voice  :  Yes,  uncle. 

Abdul  (shaking  the  plump  gold  bag):   I  say,  see  here,  Zuleeka  I 

Zuleeka  (her  hand  pushes  up  the  tiny  square  in  the  lattice) :  I  see, 
uncle. 

Nasca:  Will  you  come  in,  or  must  you  stand  bawling  in  the  street 
and  disgracing  us  all? 

Abdul  :  Peace,  old  harridan.  What  do  you  say  to  this,  pretty  Zuleeka  ? 
Round,  honey-coloured  gold  pieces,  like  your  round,  honey-coloured  face, 
and  shining  like  the  white  moon  of  your  eyes.  Nine  hundred  of  them,  all 
for  you. 

Zuleeka:   For  me? 

Abdul:  Yes,  yes,  my  delicate  Turkish  pastry,  for  you— nine  hundred 
gold  pieces — the  Prince  Ali  Barkuk  gave  me  this  very  hour  over  the  coffee 
cups — for  you 

Zuleeka:  What  do  you  mean? 

Abdul  :  It  was  thirteen  he  had,  all  Circassians — they  say  his  harem  is 
paved  with  polished  silver  for  the  feet  of  my  luscious  Zuleeka — thirteen  he 
had,  and  he  wants  one  more  to  break  the  evil  number,  and  you  are  that  one, 
Zuleeka. 

Zuleeka:  Ah! 

Abdul  :  Do  you  hear,  Zuleeka  ? 

Nasca:  May  the  rain  of  thy  ill-begot  gains  break  open  thy  wine- 
besotted  head !    She  has  fainted. 

Abdul  (going  toward  the  door  at  the  left) :  With  joy — with  joy — for 
the  silver  floor — make  her  ready,  Nasca — within  the  minute  he  will  be  here 
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— the  bangles  in  her  hair — on  her  ankles,  too.  D'you  hear  ?  The  carbuncle 
anklets,  and  the  gold  tissue  veil  with  the  peacock-eyed  border.  The  great 
man  must  not  repent  his  bargain — nine  hundred  gold  pieces ! 

Nasca  :  To  sell  your  only  sister's  child  to  a  big-headed,  small-bodied, 
blue-nosed  baboon !    Shame  on  you  for  a  carrion  vulture ! 

Abdul  :  Make  her  ready — the  turquoise  beads,  Nasca,  and  the  rings — 
if  one  bangle  lacks  I  will  throw  you  into  the  public  jail  over  there.  (He 
points  across  the  street  to  the  house  with  the  heavy  door  and  one  tiny  barred 
window.)   And  there  may  you  rot — with  the  lizards!     And  the  peacock 

fan,  Nasca — the  bargain  is  done,  done (He  goes  into  the  house,  closing 

the  door  sharply  behind  him.) 

Nasca:  Ah,  my  honey  lamb — there — there — cool  rose  water  for  the 
pretty  forehead 

Zuleeka  :  Oh,  I  think  I  am  dead,  or  if  not  I  will  be — I  suffocate ! 

Nasca  (throws  open  the  window,  revealing  her  kneeling  over  the 
unseen  Zuleeka,  and  chafing  her  hands) :  My  pretty  must  not  grieve,  to 
make  blue  half -moons  under  her  eyes. 

Zuleeka  :  Give  me  the  acid  phial — I  will  drink  it — I  will  not  live 

Nasca:  No,  no,  not  that,  the  red  phial  for  the  lips — there,  colour  of 
the  rose.  When  I  came  to  your  uncle  I  was  just  so,  half-swooning  and  cry- 
ing out  for  a  knife  to  cut  my  pretty  throat, — and  the  hair  bangles — (she 
lifts  a  jangling  mass  of  gold). 

Zuleeka  :  No,  no,  the  trappings  of  the  falcon  caught  in  the  cage.  Let 
me  out — let  me  out — I  will  jump ! 

Nasca  (shuts  the  window  sharply) :   Na,  na (Soft  murmurings 

and  sobs  heard  from  behind  the  casement.) 

(There  is  a  commotion  down  the  street,  and  a  crowd  swarms  at  the  end, 
the  sun  striking  their  bright  gowns.  El  Askar  comes  hastily  under  the  arch 
and  calls  up.) 

Askar:  Nasca! 

Nasca  (opening  the  smallest  square):  Well? 

Askar:  A  pretty  mess  you  and  your  fruit  dealer  are  in — and  your 
precious  mat,  too. 

Nasca  :  Have  you  got  it  ? 

Askar  :  No,  likely  not.    It  cost  me  my  right  hand  nearly  to  follow  him. 

Nasca:  Would  that  it  had.  The  cursed  basket  has  brought  enough 
ill-luck  to  us  already  without  hearing  accounts  from  your  evil  tongue. 
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(iSTte  snaps  the  window  to.) 

(The  crowd,  muttering  and  jostling,  pushes  down  the  street.  There  are 
street  venders  of  all  sorts,  ragamuffins,  deformed  beggars,  one  or  two  well- 
dressed  merchants,  etc.  In  the  centre,  borne  on  a  litter,  is  a  hideously  ugly 
man,  richly  gowned.  He  strikes  out  at  his  bearers,  and  curses  at  anyone 
who  approaches.) 

Barkuk:  Oh,  my  leg — my  head — my  leg — another  jolt  and  I'll  have 
your  legs  cut  off,  you  jackals !  Where  is  he?  Let  me  see  him  again !  This 
is  the  prison  alley,  is  it  not  ? 

Bearer:  The  prison  is  there,  Serenity.  (He  points  to  the  right-hand 
house.) 

Barkuk  :  Hold  your  tongue,  I  can  see  it. 

(Two  men  in  a  sort  of  white  uniform,  drag  forward  the  street  piper. 
His  arms  are  roped  behind  his  back  over  the  green  and  blue  mat,  and  he  is 
gagged  with  an  orange.) 

Barkuk:  There  he  is — the  devil  and  all  ninety-nine  sins  incarnate. 
There  you  are — and  may  you  live  to  curse  the  day  you  were  born,  as  you  are 
likely  to  do — that  and  no  more.  You  and  your  juggling  under  the  very  nose 
of  my  horse — bewitching  him,  I  say,  with  tossing  up  oranges,  and  that  one 
should  strike  him — my  horse — the  horse  of  Ali  Barkuk,  in  open  daylight,  in 
the  street  of  the  venders,  and  that  I — I  should  be  thrown  in  the  gutter — oh, 
my  leg,  my  leg,  my  head !  But  you  will  wish  you  were  dead  before  another 
day  breaks,  you  and  everyone  else  concerned.  You  will  see  that  the  Prince 
Barkuk  cannot  be  thrown  from  his  horse  by  a  juggling  tipster  for  nothing — 
for  nothing,  I  say.  What  is  he  doing  ?  Speak,  you ! 
(The  piper's  face  is  contorted.) 

Ah,  what  do  you  say !  Do  you  choke  on  the  mud  in  the  gutter  before 
me?    Make  him  speak! 

(The  men  take  out  the  gag.) 

What  is  it  ?    Are  you  dumb  ? 

Guard  :   Sir  he  was  sucking  the  orange ! 

Barkuk:  What! 

Abbas:  There  was  some  sweetness  of  juice  in  it  after  all — a  matter 
merely  of  sucking  the  best  from  the  occasion.    You  spoke,  Serenity  ? 

Barkuk  :  Take  him  out  of  my  sight — throw  him  in  the  prison  there — 
and  in  the  morning  his  head  won't  be  worth  a  rotten  orange !  No,  nor  any- 
body's concerned  in  this  business.     (The  men  drag  the  piper  through  the 
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door  at  right  and  return  without  him.)  Where  is  the  house  I  was  coming 
to  when  I  was  thrown  into  the  gutter?  I,  Ali  BarkukI  Where  is  the 
accursed  hovel? 

A  Bearer  :  Here,  highness. 

Barkuk  :  Knock  it  up, — call  out  the  wretched  man  and  his  miserable 
girl — they  shall  pay — knock  down  the  door. 

(In  answer  to  loud  knocks,  Abdul  Hassan,  in  festal  dress,  comes  to  the 
door.    He  advances,  smiling  and  bowing.) 

Abdul  :  May  the  sun  always  shine  on  your  path,  most  illustrious,  and 
keep  your  heart  warm  in  remembrance  of  the  day  you  bestowed  your  favour 
on  your  servant,  Abdul  Hassan. 

(He  comes  to  the  Utter  while  the  Barkuk  silently  glares  at  him.) 

My  niece,  the  caramel  of  Turkish  delight — the  pink  of  sweetmeats,  is 
ready.  She  but  sprinkles  herself  with  perfumed  sugar  for  your  delectation. 
(He  glances  uncertainly  about  the  silent  crowd,  and  continues  in  a  weak- 
ened voice.) 

You  will  find  that  her  foot  is  the  smallness  and  softness  of  a  nightin- 
gale's throat,  and  her  hand 

Barkuk  (in  a  terrible  voice,  pointing  to  his  leg) :  Do  you  see  this? 

Abdul  :  Your  leg,  Serenity  ? 

Barkuk  :   Unhappy  wretch,  it  is  broken ! 

Abdul:  Broken  I 

Barkuk:  Cracked,  split,  maimed,  crushed,  and  because  of  you— you 
and  your  Turkish  delight,  may  it  sour  in  your  mouth !  And  may  your  house 
fall  down  on  you  and  mangle  you  as  trading  with  you  on  this  ill-starred  day 
has  mangled  me.    Oh,  my  leg,  my  leg ! 

Abdul  :  Serenity 

Barkuk  :  Tell  him.    Oh,  my  leg,  my  leg ! 

(The  crowd  bursts  out  talking  all  at  once,  crowding  about  the  bewil- 
dered Abdul  Hassan.) 

First  Man  :  It  was  a  street  vender. 

Second  Man  :  Yes,  all  rags 

Third  Man:   And  he  sold  fruit 

First  Man  :  Not  much  there  was  of  it 


(They  catch  the  words  out  of  each  other's  mouths  and  illustrate  with 
dramatic  gestures  and  gyrations.     Barkuk  lies  glaring.) 
A  street  vender  in  a  blue  shirt 
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His  fruit  was  rotten  at  that,  all  bruised 

So  rotten  no  one  would  buy  it 

And  they  chased  him  for  selling  it 

And  threw  stones — so 

So  that  he  sat  down  on  the  corner — in  the  gutter  of  the  street  of  the 

venders  it  was — with  his  basket  in  front  of  him Blue  and  green  it  was 

with  words  woven  in — and  juggled  his  fruit — for  pennies Threw  it  up 

into  the  air  and  caught  it  again — so  and  so Quite  neat  it  was,  so 

and  so 

Abdul  :  My  head  reels. 

The  Crowd:  We  come  to  the  point — the  Prince  was  coming  that 
way  on  horseback,  with  attendants 

Barkuk  (in  a  roar) :  To  your  house  I  was  going,  a  curse  be  on  you ! 

The  Crowd  :  And  the  horse  shied  at  the  juggling 

The  oranges  were  flying  under  his  very  nose — so — and  so 

And  one  struck  the  horse 

And  he  sidled  across  the  street  and  jumped — thus 

And  his  Serenity — fell  into  the  gutter — — 

Along  with  the  oranges 

And  the  juggler — and  his  basket — were  seized  before  they  could 
run 


We  rushed  to  the  Prince  and  thought  he  was  dead- 

But  it  was  his  leg 

And  his  head,  too 

The  juggler's  in  prison  there 


Barkuk  :  And  you  and  your  niece,  too.  Who  was  it  brought  me  down 
the  street?  You!  And  who  was  it  I  came  to  fetch  ?  Your  Turkish  Sweet- 
meat— may  it  be  boiled  in  oil ! 

Abdul:  As  the  Serenity  wills — she  is  yours  to  do  with  as  you  will. 
Surely  I  cannot  be  to  blame  for  a  bargain  that  is  finished.  You  remember 
— a  mere  trifle  some  time  ago — it  was  she  that  brought  you  here,  not  I. 

Bahkuk:  What  do  I  want  with  an  ill-omened,  evil-starred- — ■ — 

Abdul  :  As  I  have  said — it  is  the  Serenity's  pleasure  to  do  as  he  wills — 
my  end  of  the  affair  is  finished — the  paper  is  signed — there  are  wit- 
nesses  

Barkuk:   You 


Abdul:    Nevertheless,  it  is  within  the  law  that  I  did  no  evil  to  you 
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by  a  simple  trade — the  Serenity  saw  fit  to  trade  with  me.  Let  it  not  be 
said  that  those  he  trades  with  are  unworthy.    And  a  bargain 

Barkuk  :   I'll  have  her  strangled  and  thrown  into  the  river ! 

Abdul:  As  the  Serenity  wills — only  take  the  curse  from  my  house — 
I  have  not  offended. 

Barkuk  :  Bring  out  the  baggage  that  I  can  tear  her  to  pieces !  Oh, 
my  leg,  my  leg,  my  leg,  I  go  mad  with  pain — I  cannot  see.  Let  her  lie — 
let  her  lie — and  think  what  she  has  done  to  Ali  Barkuk — and  what  will 
happen  when  I  send  for  her  to-morrow.  I  will  have  her  strangled  before 
my  eyes.  Take  me  away — the  very  air  here  festers.  It  is  ill-omened — oh, 
my  head,  my  leg.  One  jolt,  you  yellow  curs,  and  I'll  have  you  strung.  Oh, 
my  leg — my  leg.  (His  bearers  gingerly  carry  his  stretcher  out  the  alley 
entrance  at  the  right.  Most  of  the  crowd  follows.  Barkuk's  curses  are 
heard,  growing  faint  in  the  distance.  Some  loiterers  stroll  over  and  peer 
down  the  prison  window.  One  or  two  linger  about  the  doorstep  on  which 
Abdul  Hassan  still  stands.) 

Abdul  :  Plague  on  you — hang  dogs — be  off !  D'you  hear  ?  (He  strikes 
at  them  with  his  stick,  and  goes  in,  shutting  the  door  sharply  behind  him.) 

(A  street  urchin  throws  a  pebble  tip  at  the  shutters  in  the  arch.) 

Urchin:  Nasca!  D'you  hear?  Nasca!  The  Serenity  will  not  eat 
your  Turkish  delight,  he  will  throw  it  to  the  dogs— oh,  la-la-la — I  wish  I 
could  be  there  to  see.  (He  turns  handsprings  under  the  arch.)  Nasca  1  It 
is  I,  the  cobbler's  son,  whom  you  haven't  yet  paid  for  the  little  red  shoes  for 
the  Sugar  Plum  of  Lebanon.  And  where  will  those  shoes  be  to-morrow? 
Floating  down  the  river  like  two  little  red  boats — oh,  la-la-la — I  will  go  and 
fish  them  out.  (He  joins  the  others  at  the  prison  window.  It  is  growing 
dusk  in  the  street.)  It  is  too  dark  to  see  in,  and  stuffy — phew !  What  price 
oranges,  peddler?  Fine  rotten  oranges!  (He  throws  in  a  stone  that  rings 
on  the  floor  below.)  Canst  juggle  with  that  in  the  dark?  Or  with  your 
head  to-morrow?  Come  on — (He  pulls  at  the  other  urchins.)  His  fruit 
may  be  in  the  gutter  yet.  ( They  run  off  under  the  arch  and  down  the  street, 
singing.  The  dusk  deepens.  The  street  fills  with  shadoivs,  and  the  quick 
southern  night  falls.  Snatches  of  song,  and  laughing  voices  are  heard  down 
the  street.  A  few  strollers  hurry  by  under  the  arch,  laughing.  Some  danc- 
ing girls  pass  with  lanterns.  The  moonlight  creeps  gradually  down  the 
walls,  and  stars  twinkle  in  the  space  of  sky  above  the  arch.  A  ruddy  light 
is  struck  in  the  archway  window,  showing  vividly  the  arabesque  tracery 
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(Meshrebiya)  of  the  grating,  and  Nasca's  grotesque  silhouette.  She  strums 
a  stringed  instrument  in  a  plaintive  little  tune.  A  voice  is  heard  humming 
with  it  from  the  prison  window,  and  the  head  and  shoulders  of  captive 
Abbas,  the  piper,  appear  within,  the  moonlight  whitening  his  face,  and  his 
hands  knotted  above  the  bars.) 

Abbas  (in  a  soft  chant) :  Oh,  the  murmurs  of  noon,  the  eddy  of  the 
river,  blue  with  heat,  and  hanging  from  the  banks,  perfumed  and  yellow 
tassled,  the  gnarled  acacia  trees.  Oh,  my  life,  that  is  my  love — farewell — 
and  the  hot  scent  of  new-cut  grass  that  is  wine  to  the  traveller. 

Zuleeka's  Voice  (whispering):  Be  still,  Nasca.  (The  playing 
ceases.) 

Abbas:  It  dies — the  humming  in  my  ears — the  song  of  quivering 
wings  at  the  murmur  of  peoples  near  the  city  walls — all  dies — how  silent, 
how  chill ;  my  life,  my  life,  leave  me  not  so  desolate  I 

Zuleeka:  Who  speaks?  (She  pushes  open  the  tiny  lattice  square,  her 
slim  hand,  heavy  with  rings,  gleaming  in  the  moonlight.) 

Abbas:  Abbas  the  piper,  in  prison  here,  was  singing  only — to  amuse 
myself. 

Zuleeka:   Can  you  find  heart  for  that  to-night? 

Abbas  :  Ah,  it  is  the  little  Turkish  viand  that  is  to  be  gobbled  when  I 
am.    What  do  you  to-night  ? 

Zuleeka:  Weep. 

Abbas:  And  nibble  sweetmeats.  They  are  the  highest  prizes  in  your 
life.  Eat  them,  so  that  to-morrow  you  can  remember  their  taste  when  the 
river  foam  chills  your  lips.    That  is  why 

Zuleeka  :  Is  why 

Abbas:  I  sing  of  the  free  air  I  have  breathed,  the  sunlight  I  drank, 
so  that 

Zuleeka:   So  that 


Abbas  :  I  cannot  feel  the  dark.  You  are  weeping,  lady  ? 

Zuleeka:  Yea. 

Abbas:   You  do  not  care  for  sweetmeats? 

Zuleeka:  Why  should  I  not  die,  when  I  have  so  little  to  remember? 
The  taste  of  my  life  brings  only  bitterness. 

Abbas  :  Watch — the  same  blue  moonlight  lies  on  my  mountains — they 
sparkle,  all  shot  with  white  lights  to-night — and  the  palm  fronds  in  an 
oasis  that  I  know,  are  stiffened  with  silver,  and  the  little  cold  spring  at  their 
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base  shows  a  silver  bubble  in  its  black  ring.  The  air  is  as  fresh  as  wine  and 
the  hills  terrace  up  to  the  stars.  The  same  moonlight  it  is — are  you  still 
weeping? 

Zuleeka:  When  I  see  the  moon,  it  has  the  pattern  of  my  window 
bars  across  its  face.  I  would  not  mind  dying  if  I  had  drunk  once  of  a 
spring  in  the  mountains — but  I  die  so  poor — so  poor 

Abbas  :  La-la-la.  (He  sings  a  lilting  little  tune  with  a  laugh  at  the 
end,  in  which  his  voice  breaks.) 

Zuleeka  :  What  is  that  ? 

Abbas  :  The  song  of  the  goatherds.  It  did  not  go  as  briskly  as  it 
might — but  I  would  have  you  hear  it.  This  way  it  goes — la-la-la — then 
they  come  running  down  the  crevices  of  the  mountains,  their  brown  legs 
twinkling,  and  laugh,  like  this — la-la — and  ask  for  baksheesh,  copper  pen- 
nies, as  I  do  now.  Alms — a  sweetmeat,  lady.  Give  me  a  bit  of  pastry,  for 
there's  nothing  but  mice  tails  here. 

Zuleekka:  (throwing  down  some  sweets  with  a  laugh) :  Here,  catch! 
You  are  a  brave  man,  piper — and  a  kind  one. 

Abbas  :  That's  better.  If  we  take  from  each  other  we  will  not  be 
lonely.  And  to  sing  for  alms  is  perhaps  to  give  something  to  the  hearts  of 
others.  Though  you  are  a  gracious  lady  to  listen  to  a  poor  rascal  like  me. 
(He  grasps  some  sweets  that  have  fallen  within  his  reach.) 

Zuleeka  :  It  is  I  who  am  the  beggar.  We  two,  who  have  so  few  hours 
to  live  can  tell  no  lies.  Sing  again  of  what  you  have  seen.  It  is  more  than 
I  have  ever  had  before. 

Abbas  (chewing  the  sweets) :  Ah,  these  are  as  honey  fresh  on  the 
clover — dew  spilling  over  the  fig  blossom.  Didst  ever  suck  a  long,  sweet 
blade  of  grass  lying  deep  in  the  field  with  the  young  grain  stalks  criss- 
crossing against  the  bright  sky  over  your  head  ? 

Zuleeka  :  No  man  ever  spoke  my  dream  before. 

Abbas  :  Lady,  if  we  two  were  strollers  in  that  field  with  the  blue  sky 
over  us,  the  earth  under  us,  and  nothing  in  our  pockets  but  a  handful  of 
clover  blossom,  I  would  say — the  world  is  brimming  over  with  too  much 
sweetness.    And  you? 

Zuleeka:  I  have  never  been  happy  before  in  my  life.  (She  bursts 
into  sobs.) 

Abbas  :  Brain  me  for  a  thoughtless  wretch !  Oh,  come,  sweet  lady — 
come — la-la-la — more  sweets  to  the  poor,  starving  beggar ! 
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Zuleeka:  Take  them  all — only  be  still.  (She  pushes  wide  the  little 
square  with  her  ringed  hands,  and  shoves  out  a  whole  box  of  sweets.  They 
tumble  everywhere  on  the  pavement.  There  is  a  jangle  as  something 
metallic  touches  a  bar  of  his  window.) 

Abbas:  What's  this?  A  file?  And  a  strong  one — gracious  heavens, 
have  you  sent  me  a  means  to  pick  the  lock?  (He  tries  the  file  against  the 
grating.)    Do  you  hear?  it  works,  it  works ! 

Zuleeka  :  He  has  your  file,  Nasca. 

Nasca  (in  a  sleepy  voice):  What's  that?  My  file?  The  heavy  one 
and  my  best.  Oh,  the  ostrich-nailed  crocodile !  He'll  escape  with  it  1 
Help!    Thief! 

Zuleeka:  In  Allah's  name,  hold  your  peace.  Oh,  I  pray  he  may  suc- 
ceed.   I  pray  it  will  hold. 

Abbas  (whistling  to  hide  the  scratching) :  The  prison  is  so  old  that 
the  bars  as  well  as  the  walls  are  green  with  age  and  rot.  This  file  is  as  merry 
as  a  locust  in  the  hot  season.  And  I  know  two  men  who  guard  the  east 
gate — they  are  as  my  brothers.  And  once  outside,  I  am  as  a  prince  in  my 
kingdom,  and  in  a  week  or  so  the  Barkuk  will  have  beheaded  some  one  else, 
and  who  will  trouble  to  recognize  a  beggar  in  a  blue  coat  ?  Scratch — scratch 
— ah — (he  breaks  the  weakened  bar  with  his  hand)   and  the  rest  goes 

easily — so (He  braces  himself  in  the  hold.    A  lantern  flickers  down  the 

street.) 

Zuleeka  :   A  watchman ! 

(Abbas  drops  back  into  the  darkness  as  the  watchman  tramps  under 
the  arch.) 

Zuleeka  (thrusting  out  her  hand) :  Watchman. 

Watchman:   Mistress.     (He  halts  on  his  way  to  the  prison  window.) 

Zuleeka:   Disturb  him  not.    He  wakes  to  a  miserable  dawn. 

Watchman  :  But  it  is  so  plagued  black.  How  do  I  know  if  he  is  there 
or  not? 

Zuleeka:  I.  too,  am  awake  this  dreadful  ni?ht,  and  my  nurse.  Do 
you  think  we  would  not  know  if  the  man  who  brought  this  sorrow  on  me 
had  escaped?  Would  I  not  be  the  first  to  call  for  his  capture?  Oo,  and 
molest  him  not.  Nor  is  there  need  to  come  again.  I  may  wish  to  sleep 
while  Nasca  watches.  Her  voice  is  shrill.  May  the  night  fare  well  with  you, 
watchman.  (She  drops  a  coin  into  his  upstretched  hand.  Exit  watchman, 
right.) 
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Abbas  (reappearing  at  window):  Clever  lady,  I  thank  you  as  many 
times  as  there  are  dropping  blossoms  on  the  acacia  tree — and  swear  (he 
is  working  all  the  time  at  the  next  bar,  wriggling,  and  thrusting  his  shoulder 
to  the  task)  that  thou  art  as  generous  and  beautiful  as  the  spring  of  eternal 
youth.  And  I  am  as  lucky — as  I  generally  am.  One  more  push  and  (the 
next  bar  clatters  on  the  pavement.)  Free!  (He  climbs  out  and  stretches 
himself. )  Free  under  the  sky  and  in  the  free  wind !  Now  for  the  gate.  Is 
it  too  ungrateful  for  the  liberated  bird  to  leave  the  caged  behind?  What 
could  I  do  against  your  high  prison  ? 

Zuleeka:  Go  in  peace.  May  Allah  protect  you  and  grant  you  no 
unhappy  remembrances  of  me. 

Abbas:  There  can  be  no  stream  to  my  ears  more  sweet  than  your 
voice.    Will  you  open  your  casement? 

Zuleeka  (indignantly) :  You  ask  it! 

Abbass  I  will  view  your  face  as  if  it  were  the  moon — a  thing  apart- 
riding,  serene,  of  a  beauty  not  to  be  touched  by  human  desire. 

Zuleeka  :  Why  not  ?  To-morrow  no  one  will  see  me  without  a  shudder. 
I  am  for  no  man.  Look.  (She  opens  the  casement  and  leans  out,  the  moon- 
light striking  full  on  the  beautiful  oval  of  her  face,  framed  with  dark 
hanging  braids,  and  on  the  twinkle  and  glitter  of  the  sequins  and  jewelled 
clasps  of  her  festal  headdress.  A  gold  gauze  veil,  jewel  bordered,  is  thrown 
over  her  head,  and  hangs  out  over  the  casement.) 

Zuleeka  :  It  is  he  who  piped  by  the  well !  (She  leans  far  out  and  her 
sequins  tinkle  in  the  wind.)     Am  I  like  the  moon,  piper? 

Abbas:  No. 

Zuleeka  :  Not  like  the  serene  moon,  piper  ? 

Abbas:  No,  would  to  heaven  you  were — a  still,  cold  thing,  moving 
apart,  and  then  you  could  not  stir  my  heart  so  it  is  like  to  break  from  me. 
You  could  not  hold  me  here — trapped. 

Zuleeka  :  Trapped  ?    You  are  free  to  go. 

Abbas:  Why  did  you  not  stay  behind  the  bars?  Why  not?  I  was 
free  then,  and  your  voice  only  a  dim  chime  in  my  ears — but  now 

Zuleeka :   Now  ? 

Abbas  :  How  can  I  live  and  leave  you  to  die  ?  How  can  I  exist  when 
your  face,  like  a  white  flame,  has  burned  away  all  desire  apart  from  you? 
How  am  I  free,  when  my  soul  enmeshed  here,  lies  strangled  to-morrow  with 
you.    I  will  not.    Here  I  stay. 
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Zuleeka  :  I  loved  you  enough  to  let  you  go- 


Abbas  (tearing  in  his  rage  at  the  green  and  blue  mat  he  has  brought  up 
from  the  prison) :  Here  will  I  be  found— but  not  to  be  mangled  to-morrow 
by  Barkuk — no,  dead  in  the  very  excess  of  my  love !  I  will  choke  myself — 
knife  myself 

Zuleeka  :   No !    No ! 

Nasca:  The  mat,  the  mat,  he  has  it!  He  tears  it!  Oh,  sacrilege! 
Viper ! 

Abbas:  Hang  myself  with  a  rope  under  your  casement.  This  rope. 
(He  pulls  the  mat  so  it  comes  apart  in  a  thick,  long  coil.) 

Nasca  :  Allah — he  destroys  it !    Zuleeka,  he  destroys  it ! 

Abbas:  This  rope — this  rope.  (His  voice  changes  suddenly,  and  he 
stares  at  the  green  and  blue  coil  in  his  hand.)  Zuleeka,  do  you  see  this 
rope? 

Zuleeka  :  It  is  from  our  luck  mat.    I  pray  thee 

Abbas  (in  a  whisper) :  Who  is  with  you? 

Nasca  :  I.    May  you  swallow  the  coil  and  become  a  cobra ! 

Abbas:   Knife  her,  Zuleeka;  we  will  escape. 

Nasca  :   Ah — the 

Zuleeka  :   Hush ! 

Abbas  (coiling  the  rope) :  As  strong  as  the  palm  fibres.  It  will  bear 
you,  Zuleeka 

Zuleeka:   I  will  come. 

Abbas  :  Is  the  street  safe  ?    No  one  to  hear  ? 

Zuleeka:  No  one.  It  is  so  still,  that  sometimes  we  hear  the  barking 
of  dogs  running  in  the  desert.  And  even  the  watchman  will  not  come 
again. 

Abbas  :  We  will  go  to  that  oasis.    Only  I  know  the  paths. 

Zuleeka  :  I  will  take  my  jewels ;  they  will  be  plenty.  My  turquoises, 
Nasca 

Nasca:   To  go  with  a  wandering  beggar- 

Abbas:  Not  beggar;  musician,  piper,  lover  of  life.  Will  you  come, 
Zuleeka  ? 

Zuleeka:   I  come. 

Nasca:  Better  than  being  strangled.  Oh,  your  veil,  and  your  scarlet 
shoes,  and  the  mirror — plague,  where  is  your  ruby  bangle? 
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Abbas:  Ready?  (He  throws  up  the  rope.  Zuleeha  catches  and 
fastens  it.) 

Zuleeka  :  Farewell,  Nasca,  you  can  repair  the  mat  when  I  am  gone.  I 
come,  piper.     (She  slides  down  the  rope  into  his  arms.) 

Abbas  :   Zuleeka ! 

Zuleeka:  Free! 

Abbas  (he  carries  her  off  down  the  street) :  We  go  to  pluck  the  stars 
from  the  mountains,  and  weave  them  into  a  roof  for  our  house.  (He  sings, 
as  he  carries  her,  his  voice  growing  fainter  as  they  disappear  in  the  dis- 
tance; Nasca  slowly  pulls  up  the  rope.  She  strikes  a  dim  light,  against 
which  one  can  see  she  is  sewing  the  mat  together  again.  She  hums  a  weird 
little  chant  at  her  work.) 

Curtain. 

Constance  Wilcox,  1917. 


Egyptian  Song 

I  have  a  blue  shift  and  a  pipe  of  reeds, 

To  whistle  to  the  locusts  as  I  lie, 
All  in  the  hot  noon  grass  beneath  a  sky, 

More  deep  than  even  Egypt's  temple  needs. 
High  on  the  river  bank  I  whistle,  prone, 

While  from  those  banks  the  gnarled  acacia  trees 

Shadow  the  flood  and  hang  all  thick  with  bees, 
Whose  murmurings  merge  with  the  saki-eh's  drone. 
I  would  not  be  a  Pharaoh  for  the  sun 

To  burn  the  golden  serpent  on  my  head, 

Nor  priest — to  fill  the  baskets  of  the  dead. 
I  could  not  pipe,  nor  lie  with  task  undone — 

Nor  would  the  rising  incense  as  I  pass 

Be  half  so  fragrant  as  the  new-cut  grass. 

Constance  Wilcox,  1917. 
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The  Way  of  S.  James 

A  sentence  caught  up  in  passing  rang  in  my  ears  for  long,  and  I  tor- 
mented my  learned  acquaintance  to  supply  what  was  lacking.,  "And  one  way 
thenceforth  goes  on  to  S.  James."     Finally,  it  was  discovered  in  an  old 
book  taken  from  an  old  manuscript.    This  is  the  whole : — 
"Of  the  Ways  to  S.  James  the  Apostle. 

"There  are  four  ways  which,  leading  to  Santiago,  come  into  one  at 
Puente  la  Keina  in  Spain.  One  goes  by  S.  Gilles,  Montpellier,  Toulouse 
and  the  Port  of  Aspe;  another  by  S.  Mary  of  le  Puy  and  S.  Faith  of 
Conques  and  S.  Peter  of  Moissac;  another  by  S.  Mary  Magdalen  of  Veze- 
lay  and  S.  Leonard  of  Limoges  and  the  city  of  Perigeux;  another  by  S. 
Martin  of  Tours  and  S.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  S.  John  of  Angely  and 
S.  Eutropius  of  Saintes  and  the  city  of  Bordeaux. 

"Those  by  S.  Faith,  S.  Leonard  and  S.  Martin  join  at  Ostabal  and, 
passing  the  Port  de  Cize,  at  Puente  la  Eeina  join  the  way  that  comes  by  the 
Port  of  Aspe.    And  one  way  thenceforth  goes  on  to  S.  James." 

Nearly  all  these  places  I  knew  pretty  well  already,  and  the  rest  it 
seemed  possible  to  visit,  when  there  came  one  spring  that  I  saw  the  way 
clear  before  me,  and  I  packed  a  bag,  and  cabled  to  a  long-tried  friend  to 
meet  me  in  Toulouse  on  Midsummer  Day.  We  were  going  into  Spain  by 
the  Pilgrims'  Eoad,  through  the  Port  of  Aspe.  In  the  end,  the  travel  took 
up  all  there  was  to  spare  of  four  years,  and  the  greater  part  was  done  alone, 
and  the  pilgrimage  in  France  was  never  finished,  and  nothing  later  ever 
came  up  to  the  amazing  revelations  of  that  first  year,  but  we  set  out  to- 
gether. A  railway  was  building  across  the  mountains  to  Jaca  in  Aragon, 
and  we  took  tickets  to  the  end  of  the  line,  confident  that  engineers  must 
sleep  somewhere  and  where  they  slept  we  could  sleep,  and  where  the  line 
stopped  we  could  go  on  by  diligence,  and  if  there  was  no  diligence,  by  mules, 
and  when  they  failed,  then  on  foot;  and  indeed  in  that  temper  the  whole 
journey  was  made.  So  we  ran  through  the  rich,  irrigated  plain  of  Lan- 
guedoc  toward  the  mountains  that  reared  their  vast  spurs,  and  opened  their 
intermediate  valleys  in  filmy  blue;  past  Lourdes,  beyond  Pau,  and  came  at 
nightfall  among  the  gorges.  When  the  train  stopped  panting  the  river 
roared  below,  and  the  green  of  forest  and  grey  of  rock  were  chill  and  lonely. 
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Bedous,  when  we  reached  it,  was  like  a  town  in  the  Engadine,  and  next 
morning  a  yellow  motor  omnibus  took  us,  in  four  hours,  the  forty  miles  to 
Jaca,  over  the  crest  and  the  frontier  and  down  into  the  wide  and  dusty  plain 
of  Aragon. 

The  cathedral  in  Jaca  is  small,  but  both  strong  and  lovely.  As  soon 
as  we  had  rested  and  eaten  we  looked  for  it,  and  found  it  excellent  for  sit- 
ting in,  staring  up  at  the  curve  of  barrel  vault  and  the  star-shaped  ribbing, 
at  the  carving  of  capitals  and  the  rich  sculpture  of  retables ;  and  the  cloister 
was  a  wild  tangle  of  lilies  and  roses,  planted  with  cypress  trees  and  adorned 
with  potted  bamboos. 

We  were  used  already  to  Spanish  architecture,  and  were  capable  of 
spending  endless  hours  in  photography  and  argument,  trying  to  take  a  char- 
acteristic view  or  preserve  a  satisfactory  record  of  string-course,  capital  or 
corbel,  carved  rudely  or  rarely ;  trying  to  determine  the  date  of  a  building  or 
a  vault,  or  to  decide  what  influences  were  distinguishable. 

The  situation  in  Spanish  architecture  is  this : — 

After  the  Komans  came  the  Visigoths,  in  the  fifth  century;  of  their 
buildings  remain  perhaps  two,  a  third  much  altered,  and  a  crypt,  with  a 
good  many  capitals  and  sculptured  slabs  used  over  again.  They  found  the 
horseshoe  arch  in  Spain  already  and  used  it  because  they  liked  it.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the  wave  of  Arab  conquest  swept  over  all 
Spain  and  submerged  it  for  a  moment;  when  the  Eeconquest  began,  the 
first  building,  by  kings  of  Visigothic  race,  was  in  the  style  of  their  ancestors. 
These  churches  are  small  and  infrequent.  The  style  is  called  in  Spain 
Latin-Byzantine.  In  the  tenth  century  appears,  chiefly  in  and  near  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Leon,  a  style  called  Mozarabic,  where  the  foundation 
and  the  use  were  Christian,  but  the  workmen  were  Arab,  or  trained  by  Arabs 
of  the  south.  S.  Millan,  S.  Miguel  de  Escalada,  Santiago  de  Pefialva,  are 
examples  of  this.    They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pilgrims. 

The  Reconquest  went  on.  Where  Pelayo  at  Covadonga  had  held  not 
more  than  a  cave  and  ruled  no  more  than  a  score  of  landless  men,  like 
Robin  Hood  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  like  Romulus  in  the  hut  under 
the  fig-tree,  others  regained  the  whole  kingdom  of  Asturias  from  the  sea  to 
the  mountains,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  mountain  region  about  Jaca  and 
S.  Juan  de  la  Pefia ;  then  Leon  was  repossessed  by  the  Asturian  kings,  and 
presently  the  county  of  Castile  was  established,  and,  mile  by  mile,  river- 
bottom  and  mountain  slope,  plain  and  upland,  were  won  and  held.    The 
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Moors,  rolled  back,  returned  like  a  tide  only  to  be  swept  back  once  more; 
the  Cid  took  Valencia  though  he  left  no  son  to  hold  it;  Alfonso  VI  took 
Toledo.  His  daughter  TJrraca  was  married  to  Count  llaymond  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  repeopled  Avila.  There,  as  in  a  figure,  you  have  the  whole  his- 
tory. He  fetched  from  Burgundy  ninety  French  knights,  twenty-two  mas- 
ters of  piedras  taller,  twelve  of  jometria.  Segovia,  which  had  lain  for  long 
years  desert,  lifted  up  her  head  and  crowned  her  cliff  with  an  Alcazar,  meng 
noble  y  muy  leal.  Later  Queen  Urracca  married  Alfonso  el  Batallador, 
who  recovered  Saragossa  that  had  been  a  Moorish  stronghold  deemed 
impregnable  ever  since  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Charlemagne, 
and  in  his  reign,  or  just  before,  the  rule  of  Cluny  was  introduced  into 
religious  houses  in  Aragon.  In  Castile,  Alfonso  VI  remade  the 
order  at  Sahagun  after  the  same  fashion.  In  a  later  generation  Alfonso 
VIII  and  his  English  queen,  Leonor,  founded  Las  Huelgas  to  be  the  head  of 
Cistercian  in  Spain.  Only  in  the  thirteenth  century  did  Ferdinand  the 
Saint  conquer  Cordova  and  Seville,  and  build  cathedrals  where  his  ancestors 
had  built  abbeys,  and  leave  Alfonso  X  to  rule  the  Spains  that  had  taken 
five  hundred  years  in  recovery. 

The  truth  is,  there  were  not  Christians  enough  in  Spain  to  accomplish 
the  Eeconquest.  Alfonso  of  Castile  could  not  have  taken  Toledo,  Alfonso  of 
Aragon  could  not  have  taken  Valencia,  without  French  crusaders.  In 
Burgundy  the  house  of  Cluny,  and  afterwards  in  France  S.  Bernard  of 
Citeaux,  rounded  these  up  and  despatched  them  to  the  promised  advantages, 
spiritual  and  temporal.  The  Song  of  Roland  in  their  ears,  these  knights  of 
S.  James  rolled  back  the  Moslem  power.  But  they  had  to  be  paid  for; 
between  the  kings  of  Spain  and  the  abbots  in  France  there  was  a  business 
agreement,  and  the  kings,  being  what  they  were,  paid  right  kingly. 

All  the  great  abbeys  in  Spain  were  under  the  rule,  and  most  of  them 
under  the  obedience,  of  Cluny.  The  greatest  abbeys  in  the  twelfth  century 
were  built  in  the  style  of  Burgundy,  where  the  lands  of  the  mother  house  lay, 
or  in  that  of  the  English  domains  on  the  mainland,  for  there  were  many 
English  marriages.  Then,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  came  the  greatest 
cathedrals,  all  commenced  under  Ferdinand  III — Burgos,  Leon,  Toledo, 
Seville;  and  Queen  Berenguela,  S.  Ferdinand's  mother,  was  own  sister 
to  Queen  Blanche,  S.  Louis'  mother,  so  workmen  were  fetched  for  the 
building  from  France,  who  formed  the  Gothic  style,  as  earlier  workmen 
had  formed  the  Romanesque. 
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In  the  fifteenth  century  Spanish  Gothic  was  free  and  independent,  a 
style  not  imported,  like  the  early  Gothic,  or  naturalized,  like  the  Roman- 
esque,  but  native.  The  churches  were  lofty  and  light,  with  airy  arcades 
between  nave  and  aisle,  with  starry  sinuous  ribs,  with  clustered  shafts  like 
palm  trees  by  the  waterside,  and  when,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  style 
was  passing  imperceptibly  into  the  Renaissance,  the  fruit  was,  I  think, 
nobler  than  matured  at  the  same  time  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  It 
is  far  grander  than  French  flamboyant,  richer  than  English  perpendicular, 
more  magnificent  than  Italian  late-Gothic;  it  may  not  soar,  but  it  towers, 
and  the  bossy  splendour  of  twelfth  century  carving,  the  racy  fantasy  of  the 
fourteenth,  passes  into  the  large  yet  exquisite  goldsmithery  that  gives  its 
name  to  plateresque. 

The  great  abbeys,  and  the  sanctuary  of  Santiago,  could  import  builders 
in  the  great  monastic  age,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  in  the  early  twelfth 
century — the  age  of  Cluny  and  Vezeley,  of  S.  Sernin  of  Toulouse  and  S. 
Martial  of  Limoges;  and  the  kings  could  import  builders  in  the  great 
cathedral  age,  the  thirteenth  century.  Navarre  had  French  kings  of  her 
own  and  a  style  of  her  own  apart,  but  elsewhere,  the  towns  and  the  lesser 
convents  had  to  take  what  came  their  way;  and  their  extraordinary  luck 
was,  that  for  those  which  stood  on  the  Road  of  the  Pilgrims,  everything 
came  their  way. 

The  stone-worker's  is  a  wandering  craft.  When  R.  Lombardo  signed 
a  contract  in  the  Seo  de  TJrgell,  to  build  the  church  with  four  other  Lom- 
bardos,  he  had  crossed,  belike,  both  Alps  and  Pyrenees  with  a  sack  of  tools 
on  his  shoulder,  some  sort  of  sketch  book  in  his  wallet.  Bishop  Alonso  of 
Carthagena,  riding  home  from  the  Council  of  Bale,  broke  the  journey,  it  is 
conjectured,  at  Cologne,  and  there  picked  up  an  honest  workman,  Hans  by 
name,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  would  have  used  to  hire  a  running- 
footman,  or  buy  a  hawk  or  a  boar-hound.  Sr.  Velasquez  Bosco  saw  a  stone 
at  Sahagun,  which  said  that  the  church  was  planned  by  William  the  Eng- 
lishman. Was  not  Master  William  called  of  Sens,  master  of  Canterbury 
cathedral  ?  Did  not  one  same  Master  William  and  one  same  Master  Nicho- 
las, leave  their  signatures  at  Verona  and  at  Modena,  and  their  sign  at  Cre- 
mona and  Ferrara  ?  Up  and  down  the  coast  of  Catalonia  and  even  into  the 
isles  of  the  sea,  travelled  Jaime  Fabre ;  all  over  the  kingdom  of  the  Castiles 
you  may  track  the  work  of  John  of  Badajoz. 

"J'ai  et6  en  mult  de  tierre,  si  cum  vos  puis  trouver  en  cest  livre," 
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writes  Villard  de  Honnecourt,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  again,  beside 
the  drawing  of  a  window  in  Kheims,  with  a  sudden  recollection  of  bitter 
homesickness,  he  notes:  "I  was  in  Hungary  when  I  drew  that,  therefore  I 
love  it  more." 

The  architect  in  other  days,  indeed,  like  the  portrait  painter,  trusted 
more  to  his  mind  and  less  in  his  material.  Villard,  in  H\xngary,  drew  out 
from  memory  the  pattern  of  the  lovely  rose  and  lancets  at  Rheims.  The 
design  of  a  clock,  the  pattern  of  an  inlaid  pavement,  the  tracery  of  a  rose 
or  a  labyrinth,  he  sets  down  as  he  encounters  them:  a  device  to  make  the 
lectern-eagle  turn  and  bow  at  the  Gospel ;  another,  to  keep  the  priest's  hands 
warm  enough  to  celebrate  the  Mass  on  bitter  mornings  in  northern  winters. 
He  preserves  these  as  he  thinks  them  out.  Afterwards,  turning  over  the 
leaves  with  a  friend,  or  in  his  old  age,  he  makes  his  comments  and  adds  his 
reminiscences.  An  admirable  plan  was  that  which  he  and  Peter  of  Corbie 
worked  out  for  vaulting  the  double  ambulatory,  inter  se  disputando. 

When  such  men  met,  on  the  tramp,  travelling  for  commissions  or  in 
pilgrimage,  be  sure  the  sketch  book  came  out,  yielding  much,  acquiring 
more,  as  they  sat,  each  with  the  other,  through  the  long  hours  of  dark. 

So  the  precise  form  of  the  Quest  defined  itself  for  us:  we  were  to 
make  out  just  what  had  been  fetched  from  France,  and  what  was  right 
Spanish,  and  where  the  French  material  was  remoulded  by  Spanish  work- 
men, and  where  the  Spanish  substance  was  leavened  by  the  French  leaven. 
All  along  the  Camino  Frances  we  watched  for  seeds  dropped  by  the  roadside, 
for  rags  caught  on  the  briars,  for  precious  treasure  lost  out  of  the  pilgrim's 
scrip. 

At  Jaca  we  watched  the  young  nobility  of  Spain  training  boy  scouts, 
and  thence  we  made  the  expedition  to  S.  Juan  de  la  Pefia,  that  is  in  the 
east  what  Covadonga  is  in  the  west,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  still,  sanctified  not 
only  by  bones  of  martyrs  but  by  dust  of  kings.  We  had  set  out  at  half-past 
three  in  the  morning,  driving  in  a  purple  starlight  that  deepened  and 
blanched  along  the  river  Aragon,  fringed,  like  all  Spanish  waterways,  with 
green  of  linden  and  plane-tree.  A  ray  shot  up,  and  the  mountains  turned 
to  the  purple  of  heather;  the  primrose  brightness  waxed  and  they  turned 
blue;  lastly,  came  up  a  white-hot  mass  and  they  were  vaporous.  We  left 
the  carriage  and  on  mules  struck  up  toward  the  mountain,  through  stony 
lanes  at  first,  and  then,  quitting  the  walnuts  of  the  brook-side,  turned  up 
across  the  great  red  flank  of  the  sierra,  where  crumbling  soil  is  sparsely 
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overgrown  with  aromatic  plants,  cistus  and  juniper  and  the  wild  lavender. 
The  landscape  slowly  widened  to  northward  over  the  white  levels  of  the 
Aragon  until,  shoulder  above  shoulder,  the  Pyrenean  heights  heaved  up  and 
snow-wreaths  starred  their  grey;  along  a  shelf,  the  road  was  following  a 
gorge,  and  was  constructed  of  loose  stones,  any  size  from  a  man's  fist  to  a 
man's  torso;  rocks  bigger  than  that,  the  road-menders  had  cloven  into  two 
or  three.  Some  were  of  pink  marble,  others  of  grey  and  purple,  and  the 
ocherous  soil  was  beset  with  flowers  of  Alpine  loveliness,  hawthorn  and 
wild  rose  and  many  unknown.  We  came  out  at  last  through  thick  pine 
woods  into  a  grassy  meadow,  and  down  a  green  valley  on  the  other  side 
we  straggled,  till  across  the  tree-tops  and  the  thick  brushwood  full  of  wild 
iris,  we  saw  a  fringe  of  pines  against  the  sky,  a  mighty  rock,  and  a  little 
clump  of  buildings  niched  under  it  like  a  child's  playhouse.  This  was 
S.  John  of  the  Rock. 

It  is  still,  in  spite  of  all,  homely  and  lonely,  a  hermitage  and  no  more. 
A  mighty  abbey  rose,  and  fell  apart  again,  and  the  shrine  under  the  rock 
abides.  In  the  entrance  court  the  tombs  of  powerful  feudatories  were 
adorned  seven  hundred  years  ago  with  such  patterns,  of  panther  and 
griffin,  as  brown  workmen  at  Jeypore  enamel  in  brass  to-day.  The  low  little 
church,  without  aisles,  is  of  no  particular  style  or  age,  it  is  mere  building,  no 
more.  The  tiny  shrine  is  roofed  with  a  simple  barrel  vault  and  ends  at  the 
east  in  a  wide  sanctuary  cut  off  by  three  semicircular  arches.  This  is  primi- 
tive arrangement,  Asturian  and  Mozarabic.  There  is  little  to  see :  rebuild- 
ings  and  repairs  have  added  nothing  new,  but  have  left  nothing  marked. 
The  crypt  below,  however,  is  divided  by  true  horse-shoe  arches,  and  the  door 
which  opens  from  the  church  upon  the  cloister,  is  of  horse-shoe  form. 
These  are  remnants  of  the  original  cenobium,  founded  in  the  ninth  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cloister  was  not  finished  until  the  twelfth.  About 
the  cloister,  which  disdains  a  vault,  for  the  hugeous  rock  overhangs  it,  are 
set  the  chapels  that  devout  ages  have  shapen ;  one  of  lovely  late  Gothic,  the 
arch  cusped  within  and  crocketed  above;  another,  in  the  stately  beauty  of 
the  late  Renaissance,  with  column  and  cornice,  pediment  and  orb;  and  the 
cloister  itself  barbarously  carven  after  a  fashion  strictly  its  own.  Two 
capitals  remain,  however,  from  another  cloister,  copied  after  the  work  of 
southwestern  France. 

Thence  we  went  on  to  the  Baths  at  Tiermas.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  we 
found  in  Tiermas  to  like  it  so.    Not,  surely,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of 
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the  waters,  which  flavoured  the  drinking  and  the  cooking,  the  very  pillow6 
and  table-napkins  tasting  of  it.  But  one  saw  outside  the  windows  a  clean 
sky,  piled  with  white  clouds,  and  the  vast  heave  of  a  hill,  where  a  thread  of 
road  crept,  where  men  and  donkeys  crawled  up  at  nightfall  to  the  ancient 
town  and  trotted  down  in  the  early  day ;  and  all  night  a  few  lights  pricked 
through  there  like  low  stars ;  and  one  heard  a  tree  below  in  the  courtyard, 
rustling  softly. 

From  Tiermas  we  visited  S.  Salvador  de  Leyre,  where  the  east  end  is 
Poitevin  building,  of  three  apses,  and  three  barrel  vaulted  aisles,  and  the 
nave  was  rebuilt  or  simply  added  by  Cistercians  in  the  fourteenth  century 
in  a  single  daring  span,  and  the  portal  belongs  to  the  original  edifice,  cov- 
ered all  over  with  barbarous  sculptures  that  are  copied  after  the  school  of 
Toulouse.  Toulouse,  in  the  twelfth  century,  what  with  the  troubadours  and 
what  with  the  artists  and  the  princes,  was  almost  as  glorious  as  Venice  in 
the  fifteenth,  and  the  great  road  ran  through  it,  and  we  tracked  Toulousan 
workmen  all  the  way  to  Santiago. 

Really  not  very  far  from  Tiermas  lies  Sangiiesa,  though  the  river 
Aragon  has  many  doublings  in  between,  and  the  road  which  follows  the 
river  makes  a  great  business  of  it.  The  ancient  way,  however,  made  but 
one  stage  from  Jaca  to  Sangiiesa  that  lies  fair  and  lovely  by  the  green 
water-side.  Passing  through  the  town,  you  climb  a  long  hill  and  come  out 
in  a  sort  of  upper  world,  with  heights  and  valleys  of  its  own  and  a  great 
sweep  of  clean  bright  air  through  which  you  look  across  to  a  brown  city 
lying  on  a  brown  hillside,  like  a  boulder  in  a  pasture ;  that  is  Sos,  in  Aragon. 
Hereabouts  you  may  climb  and  climb,  with  long  loops  and  windings  of  well- 
metalled  road,  and  come  up  at  last  into  Beanstalk-country,  with  its  own 
hills  and  dales,  from  which  you  do  not  again  descend.  Above  Sangiiesa  it 
would  seem  you  could  walk  on  forever  in  the  bright,  fierce  heat,  and  when 
you  turn  back  and  descend  the  long  declining  road  that  grows  after  a  while 
into  a  street,  you  are  in  an  equally  valid  world  below  by  the  river.  There 
was  a  ford  or  a  bridge  there,  and  it  was  frontier,  and  on  a  main  road,  so  the 
castle  had  to  keep  the  way  and  the  men  had  to  keep  the  castle. 

In  the  Middle  Age — it  has  been  said  already— craftsmen  wandered 
about,  and  the  builder's  trade  is  less  stationary  than  most;  the  parallel  of 
the  Comacine  masters  established  a  precedent  half  a  millenium  before. 
Here  at  Sangiiesa  appear  plain  tokens  that  such  workmen  have  come  along 
and  stopped  a  bit,  left  their  handiwork  and  their  teaching  behind.    Even 
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when  they  came  from  very  far,  on  their  pilgrimage  they  had  passed  by  the 
great  shrines  of  the  west  of  France,  on  the  long  Atlantic  slope  where  English 
armies  were  already  countermarching  and  destroying;  or  else  they  had 
come  down  through  the  high  volcanic  land  midway  between  that  and  the 
huge  river  Rhone,  where  rocks  were  coloured  like  the  skins  of  beasts  and 
churches  pied  and  banded  broke  up  out  of  the  ground,  down  into  the  soft 
luxurious  plain  of  Languedoc,  and  always  the  ways  of  building  and  the 
forms  of  ornament  were  fresh  and  living  in  their  minds. 

On  S.  Maria  at  Sangiiesa,  under  a  deep  cornice,  run  two  rows  of 
arches :  six  figures  occupy  the  upper,  and,  in  the  center,  an  oblong  space, 
where  Christ  sits  enthroned,  blessing,  between  the  four  living  things,  and 
the  lion  has  the  right  Chinese  smile,  like  that  of  Moissac.  Eight  more 
saints,  among  whom  S.  James  alone  may  be  distinguished  leaning  on  his 
staff,  occupy  the  lower  range.  On  the  tympanum  of  the  door,  below,  the 
Virgin,  crowned  and  seated  on  a  Eoman  chair,  holds  the  Child  on  her  left 
knee.  There  is  something  like  this  at  Cahors.  Above  sits  a  gigantic 
Christ,  with  cross-marked  nimbus,  between  four  trumpeting  angels :  He 
has  the  mitre-crown  of  Moissac  and  the  bare  shoulder  and  breast  of  Beau- 
lieu,  but  no  wound.  He  blesses  with  two  fingers  and  the  thumb.  On  His 
right,  two  rows  of  the  blessed  crowd  towards  Him ;  on  his  left  the  reprobate, 
above,  are  chained  into  a  long  gang;  below,  the  angel  weighs  the  souls, 
which  is  a  French  motive.  Hell  is  a  sprawling  monster  with  horns,  teeth 
and  tongue,  but  the  fourteenth  century  motive  of  the  Jaws  of  Death  has 
not  yet  appeared.  On  the  other  side  of  the  angel,  three  charming  women 
lean  one  against  the  other,  and  you  divine  that  they  are  saved. 

Coming  to  the  jamb  figures,  we  had  further  to  look  for  origins,  but  the 
case  was  clear.  Three  queens  from  Chartres  came  all  the  long  way.  Wasted 
thoTigh  they  are  almost  to  the  state  of  the  dead,  something  of  the  old  dignity 
and  loveliness  yet  clings  about  them.  That  nearest  the  door  has  still  the 
level  brow,  the  troubling  smile,  of  her  lovely  worn  sisters  in  the  north. 
Opposite  are  men,  more  ruinous,  and  grimly  jocular  without  their  noses. 
The  sculptor  of  these  six  statues  was  trained  in  the  school  of  Chartres, 
which  reached  from  Senlis  down  to  Bourges  and  from  E'tampes  in  the  west 
to  S.  Loup-de-Naud  in  the  east. 

Five  rows  of  little  figures,  in  the  archivolt,  are  set  on  the  line  of  the  arc 
in  the  French  fashion  and  not  on  the  radius  as  at  Leyre  and  in  the  west  of 
Spain.    Here  you  will  see  a  fine  king  and  several  of  the  Apocalyptic  elders, 
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with  lamp  and  vial,  and  prophets  with  scrolls,  and  confessors  or  hermits, 
and  in  this  company  a  naked  lady  suckling  at  her  breasts  a  serpent  and  a 
toad.  An  angel  holds  a  little  soul  on  its  knees,  a  man  sharpens  some  weapon 
on  an  anvil,  a  jongleur  turns  his  heels  over  to  touch  his  head.  Some  of  the 
signs  of  the  months  are  plain :  winter  with  cup  and  platter,  a  man  killing 
a  hog,  another  grafting,  another  holding  his  falcon ;  a  mermaid  grasps  the 
two  fishes,  and  the  twins  are  knights  with  long  shields,  Aquarius  guards  his 
waterpots,  and,  remembering  the  ladies  at  Toulouse  who  hold  like  lap-dogs 
the  signs  of  the  lion  and  the  ram,  we  recognize  here  one  man  holding  the 
sign  of  the  bull  and  another  that  of  the  goat.  They  are  romantic  figures  that 
might  pass  for  the  "jeune  homme  caressant  sa  chimere." 

The  next  station  on  the  way  was  Pampeluna.  We  were  there  at  fair- 
time.  There  were  processions  early  every  morning,  and  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  we  would  hear  the  call  of  pipe  and  tabor  and  then  the  rushing  of  count- 
less little  feet,  and  suddenly  about  us  surged  a  skurrying  hundred  or  so 
of  panting  little  boys  and  girls  in  blue  smocks,  all  running  as  they  ran  in 
Hamelin  Town,  till  the  mass  thickened  like  boiling  gruel  and  around  the 
corner  came  the  Giants.  Every  self-respecting  Spanish  town  takes  out,  on 
the  patronal  feast,  and  Corpus  Christi,  and  other  suitable  dates,  at  least  six 
of  these  figures.  They  executed  a  sort  of  minuet  before  the  cathedral,  and 
led  the  procession  when  S.  Firmin  in  person,  or  at  any  rate  some  bones 
believed  to  be  his,  went  down  every  morning  to  assist  at  a  Mass  in  the  church 
of  his  name.  Hobby  Horse  was  there  as  well,  with  a  bladder  full  of  pease 
to  bang  boys  over  the  head;  more  than  once  we  came  upon  a  very  tired 
Hobby  Horse  refreshing  his  bladder  and  his  hot  face  in  a  town  fountain. 

The  cathedral  and  its  cloister  here  are  French  building  purely  and 
Street  has  described  them ;  I  pass  on. 

Puente  la  Reyna  is  a  very  ancient  place.  It  was,  for  sure,  before  the 
Moors;  it  was,  perhaps,  before  the  Romans;  for  it  lies  on  a  main  road  at 
the  crossing  of  a  river,  but  in  importance  it  ranks  simply  with  those  other 
twelfth  century  towns  which  were  stages  along  the  track  of  the  pilgrimage. 
The  bridge  was  the  work  of  Dona  Mayor  when  her  husband  was  building 
the  great  Way  across  Navarre.  In  1122  Alfonso  el  Batallador  dowered  it 
well,  with  privilege  of  wood-cutting  and  tillage,  and  water  free,  "for  the 
desire  I  have,"  he  wrote,  "that  here  shall  come  to  dwell  all  peoples,  and 
that  they  shall  make  a  great  and  excellent  town."  When  he  wrote  that 
phrase  about  all  peoples,  he  meant  more  than  Navarrese,  or  even  Spaniards : 
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— Lombards  and  Provengals,  Normans  and  English,  Flemings  and  French, 
Burgundians,  Germans  and  Dutch,  Hungarians,  Irish,  Tuscans  and  Romans 
and  half-Saracen  Sicilians,  all  who  passed  incessantly  on  the  same  journey 
westward,  under  the  bright  stars.  The  real  life  of  these  towns  was  from 
the  twelfth  century  to  the  fifteenth  only,  and  the  greatest  centuries  of  the 
pilgrimage,  though  not  the  most  crowded,  were  the  centuries  of  the  Recon- 
quest,  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth,  when  Spain  was  just  opened 
up  for  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  a  fresh  field  for  enterprise.  There  was  a  hear- 
ing, at  the  capitals  and  in  the  castles,  for  poets  like  Guillermo  Aneliers  who 
wrote  the  Civil  War  of  Pampeluna.  There  was  a  market  for  the  peddler, 
with  thin  silk  from  Sicily  and  thick  silk  from  Lyons,  or  furs  from  Muscovy 
and  beyond ;  and  at  the  very  core  of  the  saddle-bags,  safe  from  a  fall  on  the 
mountain  side  or  a  slip  in  the  ford,  some  enamel  or  jewel,  small  in  size, 
light  in  weight,  and  more  precious  than  the  ingot  gold.  That  peddler  was 
your  great  purveyor  of  taste.  You  see  him  as  painted  up  in  S.  Isidor  of 
Leon,  in  the  month  of  May,  leading  his  donkey,  in  eleven-hundred-some- 
thing; and  again,  in  a  background  of  the  Grimani  Breviary  about  1500.  In 
May,  when  the  snows  were  out  of  the  mountain  passes  and  the  spring  floods 
had  gone  down,  he  set  out  from  Marseilles  or  Venice  or  Barcelona,  or  Tou- 
louse, maybe,  or  Bruges,  where  he  would  have  wintered  in  comfort.  He 
loaded  the  two  beasts,  which  are  all  one  man  can  manage,  with  a  few  things 
of  the  very  best,  with  Flemish  cloth  and  linen  from  the  fairs  of  Troyes. 
To  great  ladies  he  brought  a  veil  of  cypress  lawn,  to  great  abbots  a  bone,  or 
enough  embroidered  stuff  to  make  orphreys  for  a  vestment. 

To  the  adventurous  youth  of  Christendom,  Spain  offered  a  never- 
ending  crusade  without  the  sea  passage.  In  1085  French  knights  were 
enlisted  for  the  siege  of  Toledo,  in  1096  for  Huesca,  in  1118  for  Saragossa, 
in  1116  for  the  defense  and  repeopling  of  Tarragona.  There  were  so  many 
Franks  at  the  conquest  of  Toledo  that  they  gave  their  name  to  a  quarter; 
at  that  of  Valencia,  nine  years  later,  that  they  left  it  in  streets  along  the 
coastwise-lying  towns.  Bretons,  Aquitainians  and  Gascons  figured  in  the 
Aragonese  conquest.  The  Crusader's  vow  was  commuted  to  the  Normans 
at  Tarragona;  Seville  was  divided  into  streets  for  Genoese,  Franks,  etc. 
The  White  Company  of  Du  Gueselin,  the  Black  Prince's  troops,  came  and 
went  across  the  north,  and  left  their  wounded  sometimes,  and  carried  off 
sometimes  their  girls. 

A  pilgrimage  was  only  a  little  less  exciting  than  a  crusade,  and  needed 
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less  experience;  it  could  be  made  during  convalescence  or  retrenchment. 
Monks  were  always  travelling,  messengers  constantly  coming  and  going 
between  Rome  and  the  great  abbeys,  great  clerics  moving  on  diplomatic 
business  between  kings.  The  circle  of  European  politics  suddenly  included 
four  more  kings  at  least,  as  possible  husbands  for  daughters  and  fathers  for 
queens;  the  Spanish  kings  married,  so  to  speak,  very  widely.  Daughters 
established  in  strange  lands  sent  home  strange  folk  with  gifts  and  letters; 
alien  queens  in  the  land  brought  their  households  and  their  ways  when  they 
came.  Spanish  students  made  their  way  to  Padua  and  Bologna,  to  Oxford, 
and  above  all  to  Paris.  On  the  tramp  they  took  in  as  much  of  the  world 
as  could  be  embraced;  other  nations  by  the  thirteenth  century  came  to 
Seville  and  Irache,  and  in  Barcelona  the  Blessed  Ramon  Lull  lectured  to 
four  thousand  students.  Clerks  came  down  either  to  get  learning  from  the 
Arabs  in  the  south  and  east,  or  to  pick  up  the  scraps  in  the  northern  towns 
as  these  were  retaken.  Monks  came  across  the  Pyrenees  in  hungry  droves, 
and  settled  down  in  the  plains  of  Castile  and  Aragon  like  grackels  in  a 
cornfield.  The  best  of  them  intended  to  sit  by  a  king's  shoulder ;  the  least  of 
them  could  count  on  a  grange  or  a  mill.  Where  churches  and  castles  were 
building,  and  convents  and  whole  cities,  labour  must  automatically  move, 
workmen  must  press,  sure  of  good  wages  and  steady  work.  Where  great 
crowds  are  assembled,  vast  numbers  congested  or  in  motion,  there  you  will 
find  the  vermin  that  like  close  lying  and  warm  sitting:  thieves,  robbers, 
pickpockets;  the  professional  cheat,  or  confidence  man;  the  relic  monger. 
So,  too,  the  huge  and  shifting  company  will  take  kindly  to  diversion,  and 
give  up  to  the  professional  entertainer  an  honest  livelihood,  one  fairly 
earned.  Puente  la  Reyna  would  be  full  of  fiddlers,  story-tellers  and  jon- 
gleurs, and  many  of  the  same  occupation  as  S.  Mary  of  Egypt. 

Sangiiesa  had  surprised  by  the  variety  of  the  elements  it  offered; 
Estella  amazed  by  the  beauty.  This  commercial  town  was  made  by  the 
Road,  but  it  ranked  among  the  great  banks  of  Europe.  On  the  hillside 
yawns  the  immense  and  ruined  nave  of  a  Friars'  church ;  by  the  river,  the 
left  aisle  of  one  projected  makes  a  whole  church  in  itself,  with  a  row  of 
Apostles  standing  under  the  eaves;  up  above  the  prison  and  the  town  hall 
stands  the  twelfth  century  cloister  and  the  church,  half  French,  half  fif- 
teenth century,  of  S.  Pedro  la  Rua;  and  on  the  opposite  hill,  above  the 
market,  S.  Miguel.  The  cloister  of  S.  Pedro  is  carved  in  part  with  Scrip- 
tural and  saintly  scenes,  that  breathe  an  exquisite  memory  of  Byzance ;  in 
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part  with  strange  beasts  that  are  Oriental  absolute,  crowned  sphinxes  and 
feathered  griffins,  manicores  and  estriehes.  The  portal  of  S.  Miguel  is 
flanked  with  slabs  that  show  the  titular  saint  overthrowing  the  devil, 
weighing  the  souls,  conversing  with  the  three  Maries  at  the  Tomb.  The 
choice  and  treatment  here  is  French  entirely  and  is  French  of  France,  of 
the  Eoyal  Domain,  but  the  actual  workmanship  is  Spanish,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  tympanum  and  the  archivolts,  filled  the  one  with  a  majesty,  the 
other  with  saintly  legends,  chief  among  them  that  of  S.  Martin  of  Tours. 

Just  beyond  Estella  lies  the  convent  church  of  Irache,  where  the  style 
of  building  is  French  transitional,  but  the  dome  over  the  crossing  has  cer- 
tain Oriental  peculiarities  that  lead  the  great  Spanish  architect,  Sr.  Lam- 
perez,  to  suggest  that  it  must  be  laid  to  some  Syrian  workman  passing  along 
the  Camino  Frances. 

From  here  the  road  runs  down  to  the  Ebro,  and  across  it  and  past 
Najera,  where  the  Black  "Prince  and  Du  Ouesclin  fought  for  King  Peter  and 
King  Henry,  past  where  S.  Domingo  de  la  Calzada  built  a  causeway  in 
marsh  and  over  torrent,  past  where  S.  Juan  de  Ortega  built  a  cell  among 
brambles  and  nettles,  to  Burgos.  These  two  saints  not  only  built  bridges 
but  broke  stone  on  the  roads,  and  they  are  grand  figures. 

You  know  too  much  about  Burgos  to  want  me  to  pause  there  long. 
You  know  how  Bishop  Maurice,  who  was  an  English  subject,  began  the 
church,  and  how  before  him  the  workmen  of  Leonor,  an  English  queen, 
began  the  abbey  of  Las  Huelgas,  which  was  of  no  diocese,  subject  to  none; 
so  great  that  a  proverb  says:  "If  the  Pope  were  to  take  a  wife,  he  could 
find  none  so  fit  as  the  Abbess  of  Las  Huelgas."  In  both  these  cases,  English 
means  continental  not  insular;  it  means  the  Angevine  style  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  who  ruled  more  and  more  wealth  where  they  were  not  called  kings. 
The  Gothic  style  of  the  Burgalese  is  a  subject  in  itself,  so  is  the  great  school 
of  Eenaissance  sculpture.  Says  Cean  Bermudez:  "Simon  de  Colonia  died 
before  1512,  and  his  merit  in  architecture  was  great.  He  knew  not,  or  did 
not  use,  the  antique  orders,  but  he  left  established  in  Burgos  the  most  fertile 
school  of  good  architects  that  then  was  among  us,  as  is  proved  by  there 
having  been  natives  of  that  city,  its  neighbourhood,  and  its  mountains,  the 
better  part  of  those  who  were  esteemed  in  all  the  sixteenth  century."  The 
greatest  figure  of  these  was  Felipe  Vigarny,  Burgundian  by  descent.  We 
have  a  contract  for  the  ambulatory  screen,  signed  on  July  17,  1498,  between 
Geronimo  de  Villegas,  Prior,  general  supervisor  of  the  fabric  of  the  Holy 
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Church  of  Burgos,  and  Felipe  Vigamy,  Burgundian,  of  the  diocese  of 
Langres,  the  said  Felipe  not  to  take  his  hand  from  the  work,  except  it  were 
for  the  journey  to  Santiago. 

The  journey  to  Santiago  is  always  there,  waiting.  Figures  pass  upon 
it,  coming  out  of  the  mist  and  going  into  the  darkness  again.  The  mother 
of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  in  the  old  romances,  is  sometimes  Charlemagne's 
sister  gone  on  the  pilgrimage,  kidnapped  and  carried  off' by  the  Count  of 
Saldana.  "The  story  of  Eoland  was  chanted  at  an  early  date,"  says  the 
greatest  of  Spanish  critics,  Sr.  D.  Marcelino  Menendez  Pelayo,  "by  French 
jongleurs  and  devout  pilgrims  who  came,  precisely,  by  Eoncesvalles  to  take 
the  Way  of  S.  James,  whose  pilgrimage  was  the  principal  link  between 
Spain  of  the  Eeconquest  and  the  peoples  of  central  Europe,  who  thus  began 
to  communicate  to  us  their  ideas  and  their  arts.  The  influence  increased 
and  grew  to  an  actual  affranchisement  in  the  court  of  Alfonso  VI  and  his 
Burgundian  son-in-law" ;  and  again  he  speaks  of  "the  great  stream  [of  pil- 
grims] which  periodically  overflowed  Spain,"  and,  he  might  have  added, 
fertilized  the  land  like  Nilus. 

The  bit  of  old  road  between  Burgos  and  Fromista  is  neglected,  but  at 
this  moment  the  King  is  rebuilding  it,  like  the  kings  before  him,  and  the 
Romans  before  them,  till  one  day  soon  you  will  be  able  to  go  in  your  own 
motor  from  Burgos  to  Leon,  past  Castrogeriz  with  a  French  rose  blossom- 
ing in  the  west  facade,  past  Fromista  with  a  Poitevin  church  adorned  with 
an  Armenian  lantern,  past  Carrion  de  los  Condes,  where  above  the  Church 
of  S.  James  the  band  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  are  set  in  a  superb  array 
just  below  the  roof.  The  church  was  burned  early  in  the  last  century,  but 
the  west  wall  escaped. 

Hereabouts  the  land  is  all  golden  coloured,  with  yellow  dust  dancing 
upon  the  road  mile  after  sinuous  mile,  and  yellow  stubble  burning  in  the 
sunlight  mile  after  rolling  mile;  and  above  the  thread  of  clear  water, 
shrunken  to  a  mere  glittering  in  its  pebbly  bed,  rear  cliffs  of  ocherous  clay, 
seamed  and  crumbling,  and  about  the  villages  the  threshing  floors  are  gilded 
with  the  harvest  and  ringed  in  with  hillocks  of  winnowed  chaff  taller  than 
two  men,  where  around  and  around  the  levelled  space  the  stolid  oxen  step 
and  the  weary  mules  canter,  dragging  sledges  armed  below  with  cutting 
teeth,  and,  as  on  the  cathedral,  the  threshing  lasts  for  a  month. 

So  we  passed  the  Ford  of  Carrion,  where  the  great  Abbey  of  S.  Zoil 
was  rebuilt  at  an  unlucky  moment,  but  kept  its  Renaissance  cloister,  and 
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we  passed  through  Sahagun,  where  the  greater  Abbey  of  S.  Faeundo  was 
never  rebuilt,  but  where  always  men  builded  as  on  the  plain  of  Shinar, 
with  brick  for  stone  and  slime  for  mortar,  and  after  the  fires  of  1835  it  fell 
to  bits ;  and  came  even  to  the  Abbey  of  S.  Isidor  of  Leon,  where  the  portals 
are  carved  in  the  style  of  Toulouse  and  the  burial  place  of  kings  is  painted 
after  the  Byzantine  manner. 

S.  Isidor  is  Romanesque  work  that  looks  all  to  France;  the  cathedral 
at  Leon  is  Gothic  work  that  came  out  of  France,  the  most  purely  French  of 
any  of  the  Spanish  cathedrals,  and  the  most  entirely  of  a  piece.  Burgos 
enjoying  much  later  work,  German  or  Burgundian,  and  all  florid,  planned 
from  the  start  heavier  and  more  massive,  and  then  overlaid,  century  after 
century,  with  ornamentation,  strikes  travellers  as  just  what  they  were  pre- 
pared for.  Toledo,  with  the  five  aisles  and  chapels  beyond,  wanting  visible 
transepts,  with  the  slow  curve  of  the  double  ambulatory  and  further  accre- 
tion of  sacristies,  chapter-rooms,  and  pantheons,  treasuries  and  vestiaries,  is 
like  nothing  else  perhaps  in  the  world  except  some  slow-moving,  slow- 
smiling  Sultana,  jewelled  and  veiled  and  elephant-gaited.  But  Leon  is  a 
church  as  we  of  the  north  conceive  it,  is  a  daughter,  simply,  of  the  Isle  of 
France. 

Pure  is  this,  pure  as  Salisbury  and  perhaps  a  little  for  the  same  reason 
of  restoration,  but  more  I  think  because  so  long  ago  the  life  flowed  away 
from  the  land  of  Leon,  prelates,  counts  and  cardinals  preferring  first  Toledo 
and  Seville,  and  then  Valladolid  and  Madrid.  No  one  was  really  interested 
to  build  here  churriguerresque  chapels  and  Greco-Roman  ciboria.  Part  of 
the  lovely  ascetic  look,  however,  for  ourselves,  is  owing  to  the  architectural 
forms,  to  the  length  of  the  sanctuary,  the  strong  projection  of  the  transepts, 
the  vigorous  pentagons  of  the  eastern  chapels,  the  loftiness  and  the  light. 
Steeples  flank  the  nave  at  north  and  south  and  leave  the  six  bays  of  it 
looking  very  lofty  and  slender.  The  windows  are,  in  spite  of  much  modern 
stuff,  the  finest  in  Spain,  perhaps  the  only  complete  set.  Tall  ranges  of 
saints  fill  the  clerestory  with  ruby  and  amethyst,  most  of  all  with  sapphire. 
Leon  is  the  only  church  in  Spain  where  you  move  as  in  the  heart  of  a  jewel. 

Between  Leon  and  Astorga  the  churches  are  all  of  a  sort,  and  one  not 
very  interesting,  being  rebuilt  after  the  great  days  of  the  pilgrimage  were 
past :  between  Astorga  and  Villaf ranee  del  Vierzo  the  way  mostly  lies  over 
a  mountain  pass,  and  we  went  on  mules,  not  indeed  between  sunrise  and 
sunset,  for  we  began  and  ended  in  star-sown  darkness,  yet  in  a  single  stage  of 
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thirty-odd  miles.  We  found  only  one  Romanesque  church  on  the  way,  that 
of  Rabanal,  and  this  we  could  not  enter,  for  the  priest  was  away,  and  his 
steward  was  asleep,  and  none  of  the  women  about  would  risk  awakening  him. 

At  Villafranca,  where  pilgrims  on  the  Way,  like  ourselves,  were  wont 
to  rest  after  one  such  journey  and  prepare  for  another,  there  is  a  church  of 
theirs.  The  archivolts  of  the  principal  door  are  copied  from  those  of  Civray 
in  western  France,  and  the  capitals,  from  the  painted  windows  of  Abbot 
Suger's  workmen  at  S.  Denis  and  their  successors. 

Beyond  this  I  rode,  for  five  days  alone  with  a  guide,  across  by  the  old 
road  all  the  way  through  Galicia  to  Santiago.  One  night  I  slept  in  a  shep- 
herd's hut  on  a  mountain  side;  the  next  in  a  modest  inn  at  the  one  point 
where  our  way  crossed  the  line  of  the  railway;  the  third  at  Puerto  Marin, 
on  the  Mifio,  by  the  side  of  a  noble  parish  church  that  seems  unknown  alike 
within  Spain  as  abroad ;  the  fourth  at  Mellid,  on  the  line  of  diligence  travel, 
where  the  landlord  remembered  having  seen  me  in  Santiago  at  the  Feast  of 
the  Apostle,  and  believed  me  to  be  an  honest  woman.  This  was  a  great  com- 
fort, as  it  was  always  an  uncertain  one.  Next  morning  I  was  up  by  star- 
light, and  in  mid-afternoon  topped  the  last  height  at  the  place  that  was 
called  Mountjoy  and  saw  far  off,  under  the  hollow  hill,  the  spires  of  San- 
tiago. For  the  great  pilgrimages  I  was  too  late;  these  fall  earlier  in  the 
year.  The  pilgrims  come  in,  a  few  hundred  strong,  by  parishes,  and  wander 
about  the  town  for  a  few  hours ;  for  them  the  western  doors  are  opened  and 
the  complicated  staircase  is  thick  with  figures  ascending  and  descending 
without  molestation,  as  in  Jacob's  Dream. 

Though  it  is  the  bourne,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  Compostella.  The 
pilgrims  can  find  there  little  round-arched  churches  like  their  own  at  home 
among  the  mountains  of  Leon,  or  plateresque  and  baroque,  more  grandiose 
but  not  unlike  such  others  as  they  have  seen  in  cities  of  men.  It  is  the  gift 
of  Santiago  to  seem,  for  each  man,  the  place  where  he  would  be.  The  low 
streets,  arcaded,  with  low-browed  houses  and  a  low-hanging  sky,  are  like 
places  to  which  you  come  in  a  dream  and  remember  that  you  have  known 
them  long  ago.  It  is  grey,  being  built  of  granite,  as  melancholy  as  the  rock- 
moulded  hills  that  draw  close  about  it,  and  as  natural.  The  single  commer- 
cial street,  filled  with  the  rustle  of  feet  after  dark,  and  with  the  double  file 
of  coming  and  going  figures,  is  warm  and  familiar ;  homely,  the  shops  that 
hardly  flare  and  the  shops  that  barely  glimmer.  Out  from  it  lead  dark 
archways,  and  darker  descending  streets;  in  it,  the  sparse  little  crowd  sees 
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itself,  coming  and  going,  up  the  street  and  down  again ;  girls,  old  women, 
soldiers,  priests,  countrymen,  women  in  black  veils,  women  in  straw  hats. 

Santiago  is  a  dead  city.  The  town  is  full  of  the  crying  of  bells.  Three 
places  there  be  sweet  with  the  music  of  bells,  Siena,  and  Oxford,  and  Com- 
postella ;  Siena  ringed  with  rose-red  walls,  Oxford  with  her  dreaming  spires, 
Compostella  in  the  hollow  hill.  It  is  triste,  mortally.  It  is  grey  of  granite, 
sombre  and  austere  even  in  its  heaviest  pomp.  The  Puerta  de  las  Platerias 
is  gilded  by  weathering,  but  the  portal  opposite  is  stained  with  sea  fog  and 
greyed  with  mountain  mist. 

Later  in  the  summer,  when  everything  was  over,  we  used  to  kneel  in  the 
quiet  church  before  the  great  brass  reja,  blinking  at  the  Apostle,  and  making 
it  all  out.  S.  James  in  his  dim  shrine,  aboev  the  high  altar,  wears  an  enor- 
mous silver-gilt  halo  like  a  hatbrim,  and  a  gigantic  collar  of  the  same  that 
stretches  nearly  to  hisjwaist.  His  face,  of  painted  enamel  over  marble,  is 
tawny  and  bearded  and  a  little  foolish;  behind  him  hangs  a  rich  darkness; 
before  him,  countless  constellated  tapers,  and  the  reflections  about  the  silver 
shrine  glimmer  like  the  sunstreaks  on  water.  With  the  multitudinous 
Salomonic  columns,  the  heavy  fruit  garlands  of  the  pilasters  in  between, 
the  massy  cornices,  the  piers  and  architraves,  all  of  gold  embrowned,  the 
effect  of  the  entire  sanctuary  is  as  of  one  of  the  lacquered  shrines  for 
Buddha,  and  the  imperturbable,  within,  abiding  there. 

The  Church  of  the  Apostle  was  begun  perhaps  in  1078,  and  consecrated 
finally  in  1154.  The  plan  is  like  that  of  S.  Sernin  of  Toulouse,  S.  Martial 
of  Limoges,  and  S.  Faith  of  Conques,  all  three  places  that  lie  upon  the  road 
of  pilgrims.  It  is  of  the  noblest  Romanesque,  with  barrel-vaulted  nave  and 
transepts,  ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels,  and  a  triforium  carried 
entirely  around  the  church.  The  western  face  and  the  two  transepts  ends 
are  fully  and  carefully  described  by  Aymery  Pieaud,  who  wrote  a  guide 
book  for  pilgrims  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  south  facade  still  exists; 
it  was  planned  more  or  less  like  such  French  facades  as  Notre  Dame  la 
Grande  of  Poitiers;  but  the  carving  is  all  of  the  school  of  Toulouse.  At 
the  very  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  west  front  was  altered.  It  had  been 
built  originally,  I  believe,  like  that  of  Notre  Dame  du  Puy,  with  a  vast 
staircase  that  climbed  the  hill,  was  engulfed  in  the  portal,  and  emerged 
in  the  aisles ;  and  above  was  a  relief  of  the  Transfiguration.  Master  Mat- 
thew, who  was  a  bridge  builder,  like  Peter  the  Pilgrim  at  Puerto  Marin,  and 
S.  Dominie  of  La  Calzada,  replaced  all  this  by  a  grand  narthex  or  enclosed 
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porch,  like  those  of  Vezelay  and  Autun,  where  statutes  stand  about  the  door- 
ways of  the  church  and  the  Apocalypse  is  figured  in  the  tympanum.  The 
figures  in  cast  of  feature  are  quite  Gallegan,  but  the  style  is  referable  to  the 
school  of  Toulouse.  It  is  precisely  in  the  turning  of  one  to  another,  the 
placing  and  movement  of  the  bodies,  that  these  Apostles  recall  those  of  S. 
Etienne  at  Toulouse,  but  the  chantier  at  Santiago,  that  had  existed  for  a 
hundred  years  when  these  came  to  be  made,  has  a  tang  of  the  soil ;  they  are 
racy,  regional,  and  varonil. 

About  the  end  of  July,  toward  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the 
sun  lies  pale  on  archivolt  and  capital,  and  the  church  is  empty  and  echoing, 
they  are  like  all  the  sacred  company  of  heaven.  Fixed  in  their  immovable 
smile,  they  hold  eternal  colloquy;  with  unalterable  gesture,  in  a  sort  of 
immutable  life,  they  abide  in  permanency. 

All  the  styles  of  northern  and  of  western  France,  and  those  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Provence,  converge  upon  this  portal  and  determine  it ;  and  it  is, 
moreover,  the  final  and  fairest  flowering  of  a  marvelous  wealth  and  power 
that  had  brought  in  pilgrimage  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  view ;  it  is  the  great- 
est Romanesque  carving  in  the  world,  and,  except  for  the  western  doorways 
of  Chartres,  there  is  nothing  to  be  named  along  with  it  between  Greece  of  the 
fourth  century  and  Florence  of  the  fourteenth.  Like  the  Divine  Comedy,  it 
is  the  supreme  expression  of  a  whole  past. 

You  know,  for  it  is  a  commonplace,  how  that  pilgrimage  was  thronged ; 
how  all  of  Europe  wandered  restlessly  from  shrine  to  shrine  about  the 
world,  and  the  three  great  shrines  equally  longed  for  were  Rome,  and 
Jerusalem  in  the  East,  and  Compostella  in  the  West.  M.  Bedier  was  shown 
how  the  chansons  de  geste  grew  up  along  the  Way,  like  flowers  by  the 
roadside,  out  of  the  knightly  and  the  pious  legends  of  jongleurs  and  of  poor 
clerks.  One  of  the  most  touching  of  the  miracles  of  S.  James  begins  with 
a  poor  boy,  a  furrier  by  trade,  who  longed  very  ardently  to  make  the  pil- 
grimage to  Compostella,  but  his  mother  was  dependent  on  him  and  he  could 
not  save  up  enough.  Another  tells  of  a  good  lad  of  Lorraine,  whose  com- 
rade fell  sick,  that  stayed  behind  the  party  and  nursed  him  till  he  died. 
When  April  sets  the  sap  to  running,  and  keeps  the  birds  awake  all  night, 
then  men  long  to  go  on  pilgrimages,  Dan  Chaucer  said.  It  was  the  longing 
of  every  restless  heart,  the  dream  of  every  romantic,  the  hope  of  every 
devout.  The  French  knights  came  to  serve  God  and  deliver  the  Christians, 
in  the  early  Middle  Age ;  the  pilgrim  throng,  to  see  the  world  and  to  acquire 
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merit  thereafter.  You  remember  how,  in  the  legend  of  Charlemagne,  the 
Apostle  appeared  to  the  Emperor  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  track  across 
the  sky,  of  innumerable  stars,  that  ran  from  the  Frisian  Sea  southwestward 
and  ever  southwestward  into  Galicia.  What  we  call  the  Milky  Way,  was  to 
the  middle  age  S.  James's  Way,  el  Camino  de  Santiago. 

Gorgiana  Goddard  King,  1896. 


Certitude 

I  cannot  understand  them  when  they  say, 
Beloved  best,  they  took  you  quite  away, 
For  in  a  hundred  guises,  endlessly, 
All  that  I  loved  in  you  returns  to  me. 

Sometimes  it  is  as  if  I  held  a  flower, 
And  guarded  its  frail  fairness,  hour  by  hour, 
Nights-long,  until  it  caught  the  hue  of  dawn. 
(They  said  with  tears,  at  morning,  you  had  gone). 

Sometimes,  as  if  a  cool  sweet  quiet  air 

Stole  in  and  rested  round  me,  everywhere, — 

A  stillness  as  of  perfect  ended  song. 

(They  said  the  silence  would  be  strange,  and  long). 

I  thought  to  walk  with  closed  eyes,  not  to  be 
Hurt  by  familiar  things  you  loved  to  see; 
But  now,  whatever  we  had  shared  awhile 
Seems,  as  I  pass,  to  greet  me  with  your  smile. 

And  so,  I  wonder  when  I  hear  them  say, 
Beloved  best,  they  took  you  quite  away. 

E.  Beatrice  Daw. 
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Apotheosis 

No  longer  can  I  doubt  you,  come  what  may, 

Nor  ever  can  you  question  me  again ; 
And  yet  I  would  have  fain  delayed  this  day 

The  bliss  of  which  comes  all  too  near  to  pain. 
We  were  almost  content  with  so  much  less — 

This  sharper  pang  of  ecstasy  undreamt; 
The  gods  are  envious  of  such  happiness 

And  who  can  say  what  piteous  fate  we  tempt? 
Yet  must  that  very  risk  be  our  defense : 

Nor  question  joy  because  it  seems  too  sweet, 
For  if  disaster  come,  our  recompense 

Will  be  that  it  is  blinding  and  complete. 
These  are  such  fears  as  lesser  lovers  use ; 
Who  venture  all,  they  surely  cannot  lose. 

Margaret  Louise  Loudon,  1916. 


Love 

They  say  that  love  is  blind,  and  yet  you  know 
The  thousand  steps  by  which  I  fall  below 
The  snowy,  sunlit  summit  where  you  planned 
Your  love,  star-crowned,  should  stand. 

Mine  is  no  halo,  god-sent  from  the  skies ; 

You  have  read  true  my  disillusioned  eyes 

And  kissed  them  closed.    Nay,  nay,  love  is  not  blind, 

But,  oh,  immeasurably  kind ! 

Theresa  Helburn,  1908. 
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Champa's  Verdict 

JEHANARA  did  not  expect  that  a  storm  was  gathering  about  her.  She 
sat  in  a  hidden  corner  of  the  gallery  behind  the  trellised  hop-vine, 
knitting  a  many  coloured  "gala-band."  It  was  long  and  striped,  of  the 
pattern  much  worn  by  the  men  in  the  bazaar  on  chilly  days,  over  their  ears 
and  around  their  throats.  The  red  and  green  worsted  had  been  Jehanara's 
greatest  comfort  since  she  had  been  taken  out  of  school  the  month  before. 
The  "teacher  Miss  Sahib,"  had  given  it  to  her,  and  had  come  twice  to  show 
her  how  to  use  the  long  needles.  She  bent  over  them  awkwardly,  but  with 
infinite  patience.  Her  green  chaddar  had  fallen  around  her  shoulders  like 
a  scarf,  and  showed  the  smooth  black  hair  and  the  delicate  earnestness  of 
the  child's  face. 

Her  eyes  were  those  of  a  patient  woman.  She  smiled  as  she  shook  out 
the  worsted  and  measured  the  finished  green  stripe.  The  gala-band  was 
for  her  father,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  she  was  six — six  years  ago — and 
who  was  to  come  again  before  the  rainy  season.  Jehanara  prayed  earnestly 
to  Allah  for  his  safety  every  day  at  sunset  and  at  sunrise ; — on  mela  days  to 
Laksnie  and  Vishnu,  who  lived  in  the  domed  temples  in  the  bazaar,  and 
often  in  between  times  to  Permeswar,  of  whom  she  had  heard  in  school. 
Indeed,  she  put  especial  trust  in  the  latter  because,  being  "our  Father,"  he, 
of  all  the  gods,  would  take  an  interest  in  her  father,  and  be  kind  to  a  lonely 
little  girl.  Jehanara  sorely  needed  his  kindness,  for  in  her  grandmother's 
household  she  had  found  but  little,  and  that  came  only  from  the  old  servant, 
Champa.  Champa  was  cross-eyed  and  pock-marked  and  had  but  two  inter- 
ests in  life,  Jehanara  and  her  own  grandchild  out  in  the  village.  It  was 
Champa  who  had  cared  for  the  forsaken  little  Jehanara  when  her  mother 
died,  and  her  young  father  went  to  study  medicine  in  England.  It  was 
Champa  who  daily  escorted  her  to  school  and  back,  and  who  listened  proudly 
to  all  that  she  learned  there.  And  it  was  Champa  who  had  taken  her  to  the 
palace  in  the  fort,  and  told  her  stories  of  the  Princess  Jehanara.  She  loved 
to  hear  how  the  beautiful  princess  had  faithfully  cared  for  her  deposed, 
imprisoned  old  father,  and  would  ask,  "How  many  ways  did  she  learn  to 
cook  his  dal?  and  how  could  she  keep  her  jewels  in  the  wall?"  She  was 
thinking  as  she  shook  her  bracelets  and  changed  her  needles,  that  as  soon  as 
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her  father  came  again,  they  would  go  to  the  Taj  gardens  and  she  would  tell 
him  the  whole  wonderful  tale.  The  sunlight  now  fell  slantingly  through 
the  green  hop-vine,  and  Jehanara  was  wondering  whether  she  could  finish 
the  gala-band  before  the  light  faded,  when  suddenly  she  heard  harsh  voices 
in  the  court  below. 

It  was  her  grandmother  and  her  uncle  talking  with  two  strange  men : 
"Money — money — money — rupaya — rupees.  The  lawyer  said  he  was  win- 
ning the  case,  but  he  must  have  more  money.  The  man  in  Delhi  had  already 
advanced  half  of  Jehanara's  price,  and  how  should  they  make  any  if  it  all 

went  to  the  lawyers?    Mohammad  Ali" Jehanara's  heart  stopped  as 

she  heard  her  father's  name — .  "Mohammad  Ali  had  English  friends,  and 
influence  with  the  judge,  but  no  money.  It  was  a  clear  case.  Mohammedan 
law  gave  the  mother's  family  entire  ownership  of  a  half  orphan.  The  fact 
that  Mohammad  Ali  had  sent  money  for  her  support  made  no  difference. 
Indeed,  the  best  way  was  to  send  for  the  cousin  in  Delhi  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  wedding  at  once.  Then  they  might  borrow,  and  the  child 
would  be  off  their  hands.  But  money — money — money!"  The  old 
woman  began  counting  out  rupees  she  had  apparently  brought  from  their 
hiding  place.  "Fifteen — twenty — thirty" — in  three  days  then  the  matter 
would  be  over.  Here  were  four  annas  for  a  telegram  to  the  cousin  in 
Delhi. 

Jehanara's  knuckles  were  white  from  their  rigid  grasp  of  the  trellis. 

The  truth  was  clear  to  her,  and  she  knew  the  world  well  enough  to  know 

there  was  no  hope  in  it  for  her.    The  sun  went  down;   the  voices  left  the 

court;   the  child  sank  forward  with  her  chaddar  over  her  face.     Champa 

found  her  there  in  a  heavy  sleep  at  sunrise. 

****** 

It  was  up  in  the  Civil  Lines  at  the  High  Court  the  next  afternoon  that 
Jehanara's  fate  was  decided.  The  sun  beat  down  on  the  low  white  buildings. 
The  judge's  cart  stood  waiting  at  the  door,  while  the  grooms,  in  their  white 
and  scarlet  uniforms,  sat  on  their  heels  in  the  shade  of  a  great  pipal  tree, 
smoking  long  hookahs.  Several  wagons  with  sleeping  drivers  were  outside 
the  gate  in  the  dusty  grass. 

The  door  of  the  court  room  opened  and  the  drivers  and  grooms  roused 
themselves  into  life  again.  A  group  of  excited  Mohammedan  men  came  out, 
two  clerks,  a  pleader  and  a  closely  veiled  woman,  whose  rasping  voice  could 
be  heard  above  the  general  confusion  of  tongues.     They  were  obviously 
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triumphant  and  summoned  the  waiting  garis  with  a  reckless  air.  As  they 
drove  away,  the  Bar  a  Judge  Sahib,  and  a  young  Indian  in  faultless  English 
clothes,  came  out  together.  The  judge  turned,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder,  before  he  stepped  to  his  dogcart. 

"To-morrow  I'll  send  the  order  so  you  can  see  her  once  a  month.  I'd 
do  anything  I  could  for  you,  my  dear  fellow,  but  I'm  helpless  against  this 
wretched  law  of  yours  that  I'm  sent  here  to  keep — and  I  can  see  no  other 
way  out." 

For  an  instant  the  two  pairs  of  eyes  met,  the  steely  blue  ones  beneath 
the  judge's  bushy  eyebrows  and  those  black  ones,  equally  inexpressive, — an 
Englishman  is  not  a  judge  in  an  Indian  civil  court  for  twenty-five  years 
without  learning  a  good  deal. 

A  moment  later  his  cart  was  disappearing  down  the  white  road,  and 
the  young  man  was  standing  on  the  steps  alone.  He  took  out  his  watch, 
looked  at  it  deliberately,-  and  as  he  dropped  it  back  into  his  pocket  an  old 
woman  in  dusky  draperies  seemed  to  rise  from  the  shadows  at  his  feet. 
She  raised  her  chaddar. 

"Champa,  is  it  you?"  he  exclaimed. 

"And  why  not,  Sahib,  when  all  the  rest  have  deceived  you,  should  I 
not  come  with  the  truth  ?    It  is  lies,  lies,  that  you  have  heard." 

For  an  instant  the  impassive  face  of  the  young  man  seemed  to  kindle 
into  eagerness. 

"You  are  sure  she  wants  to  come  to  me  ?"  he  asked,  bending  forward. 

"Sahib,  for  weeks,  for  months,  she  knits  for  you." 

The  man  straightened  up  and  fastened  a  button  of  his  coat. 

The  old  woman  threw  the  end  of  her  chaddar  over  her  shoulder  pre- 
paratory to  covering  her  face. 

"The  Sahib  takes  the  Bombay  Mail  to-night  ?"  she  asked  quietly.  The 
other  nodded  curtly,  and  she  threw  her  veil  over  her  face  and  disappeared 
into  the  shadows. 

The  Bombay  Mail  thundered  into  the  station.  Jehanara's  father 
shouldered  his  way  through  the  throngs  of  arriving  passengers  and  climbed 
into  a  second  class  carriage.  He  stood  in  the  doorway  scanning  the  stream 
that  eddied  up  and  down  the  platform.  There  were  tall  Sikhs  in  white; 
fat  Hindu  banias,  buying  sweets  from  the  boys  with  lighted  brass  trays  who 
threaded  about  like  flaming  Jack-o'-lanterns;  women  in  ghost-like  white 
burhas,  being  led  about  by  the  hand ;  Hindu  women  with  their  brown  babies 
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astride  their  hips,  and  their  brass  vessels  in  their  arms ;  uniformed  bearers, 
hurrying  to  the  English  passengers  with  tea  and  soda  water.  Suddenly  he 
drew  into  the  carriage  as  he  caught  sight  of  a  young  Mohammedan,  who 
was  evidently  looking  about  for  someone— his  brother-in-law !  At  the  same 
moment  there  emerged  from  the  darkness  at  the  other  end  of  the  platform, 
an  elderly  man  with  a  tunic  and  a  red-dyed  beard.  He  was  carrying  a 
hookah,  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  looking  sulkily  about,  as  though  its  drugged 
smoke  had  made  it  almost  impossbile  to  leave  the  train.  Every  line  of  his 
face  was  ruthless  and  evil.  As  he  advanced  to  greet  the  young  Mohamme- 
dan, Jehanara's  father's  hands  clenched.  He  gazed  up  the  platform  once 
more,  and  a  sudden  spasm  of  fear  made  him  tremble  as  he  held  the  door. 
He  looked  at  his  watch.    Three  minutes     .     .     . 

The  guards  began  to  wave  the  people  into  the  carriages  and  shut  the 
doors.  He  came  down  the  line,  banging  the  doors.  Now  he  was  starting  on 
the  second  class.  Jehanara's  father  leaped  down  to  the  platform;  he  had 
seen  something.  The  guard  came  up  to  him,  shouting  and  motioning  him 
back,  but  almost  under  his  arm  darted  a  little  old  woman,  who  thrust  the 
child  into  her  father's  arms.  The  guard  banged  the  door  shut,  angrily 
leaving  the  old  woman  outside. 

"You,  too,  Champa,"  said  the  man.  "They  will  kill  you  when  they  find 
she  is  gone." 

"It  may  be,"  she  answered  grimly.  "I  shall  surely  have  to  eat  a  bitter 
beating,  but  Jehanara  does  not  need  me  now." 

"Champa,"  came  the  child's  voice  from  the  darkness  of  the  carriage, 
"take  this  to  your  grandchild  in  the  village,"  and  as  the  train  started  to 
move,  the  little  girl  leaned  out  and  pressed  a  bundle  into  the  old  woman's 
arms. 

As  the  train  rolled  out  of  the  station  the  man  asked  gently : 

"What  was  it,  peyari,  dear  one,  that  you  gave  to  Champa  ?" 

"My  doll,"  sobbed  Jehanara,  "my  jewelry,  and  the  gala-band  I  made 
for  you!" 

Louise  Atherton  Dickey,  1908. 
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Wherefore  Walk  Alone 

"Why  do  you  walk  alone?" 
"Alone,  that  so  I  may 

Hold  converse  rather  my  heart  desires 
Than  all  the  neighbors  say." 

"What  may  your  converse  be?" 
"Of  little  things,  indeed: 

Likewise  of  Jove's  high  ways  and  will, 
If  so  our  souls  have  need."  % 

"Wherefore  smile  as  you  pass?" 
"Good  friend,  my  speech  I  know 
Is  understood  of  them  that  hear. 
In  the  world  it  is  not  so." 

"Tell  me,  are  you  not  sad  ?" 

"Nay,  then,  what  sorrow  have  I. 

Who  walk  'twixt  kindly  town  and  field 
In  so  dear  company?" 

"(.)  stranger,  who  are  they  ?" 

"Some  live,  and  some  have  died: 

Some  have  remembered,  and  some  forgot ; 
Within  me  they  abide." 

"Yet  something  lieth  alack, 

Something" "0  be  still ! 

The  thirst  that  aches  within  the  heart 
Hath  nowhere  here  its  fill." 

Content  Nichols,  1899. 
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The  Point  of  View 

Time:    The  present. 

Place.  Mademoiselle  Villon's  dressing-room  in  the  Opera  Cosmopolitan. 

Flowers  stand  around  the  room  in  vases.  Christine  moves  about,  quietly 
•putting  away  a  litter  of  costumes,  boxes,  etc.  Enter  Pierre  Eebillac,  a  dis- 
tinguished looking  Frenchman,  in  whom  middle  age  is  carefully  disguised. 

Pierre:   Ah,  Christine. 

Christine:   Good  evening,  Monsieur. 

Pierre  :  I  am  early ;  but  I  could  not  get  a  seat  in  front.  The  "Dance 
of  th"e  Dryads"  always  packs  the  house. 

Christine:   Does  that  surprise  Monsieur? 

Pierre  :  Heavens,  no !  But  I  forget  until  too  late.  However,  I  have 
seen  it  half  a  dozen  times ;  let  us  not  be  selfish.  How  is  the  divine  Mar- 
guerite this  evening? 

Christine:  In  good  spirits.  Monsieur  Carbelli  has  spoken  to  her  of 
a  new  dance, — a  dance  of  the  Valkyries,  I  believe. 

Pierre:  The  Valkyries?  So.  The  war  gods  drive  the  Nymphs  even 
from  the  theatre ! 

Christine:   C'est  la  guerre,  Monsieur. 

Pierre  :  Precisely.    Is  Mademoiselle  going  out  to  supper  ? 

Christine:  I  am  afraid  so. 

Pierre  :  Afraid !  Come,  come,  Christine.  That  is  not  gracious.  Why 
"afraid"? 

Christine:   Mademoiselle  never  rests. 

Pierre  :  Rest  is  for  the  old, — or  the  idle,  Christine.  Your  mistress  is 
a  will-o'-the-wisp, — a  spirit  of  youth  and  restlessness. 

Christine  :  One  cannot  always  dance. 

Pierre  :  Oh,  profound  philosopher !  You  seem  unusually  crabbed  to- 
night, Christine.    You  wish  I  had  not  come  ? 

Christine:  Yes,  Monsieur. 

Pierre  :  I  devoutly  pray  your  mistress  will  be  more  kind.  Whom  have 
we  here? 

{Enter  Louie.    Pierre  rises  and  kisses  her  hand.) 

Pierre  :  Mademoiselle  Louise.    This  is  a  great  pleasure. 
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Louie:  Monsieur  Rebillae !    Margot  has  not  come  yet? 

Pierbe  :  Not  yet.  This  is  only  the  third  encore  or  thereabouts.  What 
is  it,  my  dear? 

(Exit  Christine.) 

Louie  :  Oh,  I  am  so  nervous.  I  must  tell  Margot  to-night, — and  yet 
I  am  quite  afraid  to ! 

Pierre :  Can  I  help? 

Louie:  Yes, — oh,  yes!  She  trusts  you  and  even  takes  your  advice — 
sometimes.    Please  tell  me  what  to  do, — he  is  outside. 

Pierre:  That,  of  course,  is  very  well;  but, — er — would  it  be  officious 
to  ask  who  "he"  is? 

(Louie  beckons  from  door.    Enter  Arthur  Sadler.) 

Pierre:  Ah,  I  see!  (Shakes  hands  warmly  with  Arthur.)  Now,  if 
you  will  tell  me  what  an  old  man  can  do  to  help  out  young  romance,  I  shall 
be  charmed. 

Arthur  :  Mr.  Eebillac,  it  is  first  rate  to  have  a  friend  at  court.  You 
see,  it  is  like  this.  Louie  says  she  will  marry  me  before  I  go  back  to  the 
trenches.  We  would  both  be  happier  so.  Mademoiselle  Villon  does  not, — 
well,  she  has  not  what  you  might  call  encouraged  me.  I  am  an  American 
and  a  soldier. 

Pierre:  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  fair  Marguerite  object* 
to  soldiers ! 

Arthur  :  She  does  not  approve  of  marrying  them.  Why,  she  was  posi- 
tively considering  poor  Paul  Arnold  as  long  as  he  was  a  society  ne'er-do- 
weel,  but  since  he  became  a  hero  she  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

Pierre:  Paul  Arnold, — the  good-looking  American?  Mademoiselle 
Villon  was  so  taken  up  with  him  last  winter  that  the  rest  of  her  friends 
were  quite  disconsolate.    Has  he  accepted  his  fate  and  decamped  ? 

Arthur:  No.  He  swears  he  will  have  her  yet, — by  hook  or  by  crook. 
He  says  if  the  war  cross  won't  do  it,  pity  may, — and  he  will  tcy  that  next, 
if  he  has  to  shoot  off  his  own  leg. 

Pierre  :   A  daring  man  to  try  to  tame  a  will-o'-the-wisp  through  pity ! 

Arthur:  At  present  she  seems  to  have  no  pity  in  her  system,  so  you 
see  how  we  need  your  help — Louie  and  I.  We  don't  just  know  how  to  go 
about  getting  her  consent. 

Pierre  :   I  suppose  her  consent  is  absolutely  necessary  ? 

Louie  :  Oh,  yes !    Margot  has  been  so  good  to  me, — has  taken  such  care 
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of  me.    She  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  disobeyed  her.    You  see  we  have 
only  each  other. 

Pieeee:  I  will  do  my  best, — and  at  once.  Listen!  (Opens  door ;  the 
noise  of  applause  dies  slowly  down.)  Go  in  there  (points  left),  and  I  will 
come  for  you.  Quickly, — and  don't  get  impatient.  One  plays  with  fire 
carefully. 

(Exeunt  Louie  and  Arthur.    Pierre  sits  down.) 

Marguerite  (outside) :  Not  to-night,  Andre, — not  to-night.  To- 
morrow, perhaps. 

(Enter  Marguerite,  in  filmy  Greek  draperies,  carrying  flowers. 

As  Pierre  rises  she  dances  lightly  forward,  scattering  roses  before  him, 

— ending  with  a  deep  courtesy.    Then  she  sinks  into  a  chair,  and  holds 

out  her  hand  for  him  to  kiss.) 

Marguerite:  So,  my  friend!  It  is  delightful  to  find  you  here.  I 
rejoice  in  your  charming  black  and  white.  Nothing  but  uniforms, — drab, 
dusty,  dull  uniforms  to  dance  to.    They  do  not  inspire  one. 

Pierre:  You  are  not  one  of  those  who  despise  the  humble  civilian, 
then. 

Marguerite:  Despise  what  is  so  uncommon?  That  is  not  human 
nature,  Pierre. 

Pierre  :  Yet  you  often  leave  us  dreary  in  Paris,  and  make  many  trips 
to  the  front  to  cheer  the  boys  with  your  dancing. 

Marguerite  :  Yes,  that  is  nothing.  I  love  to  be  generous, — especially 
when  I  am  properly  applauded  for  it.  That  is  a  trait  I  inherit  from  my 
English  grandfather. 

Pierre  :  Don't  be  so  self -depreciating.  I  have  heard  of  a  dancer  who 
met  a  troop  of  soldiers  beaten, — cowed, — crushed.  And  she  sprang  on  a  gun- 
carriage  and  poured  forth  the  fiery  eloquence  of  a  Jeanne  d'Arc,  so  that  the 
troop  turned  back  with  the  lust  of  battle  in  their  eyes. 

Marguerite:  My  mother  was  French,  and  my  father  American.  That, 
I  suppose,  is  why  I  have  such  a  keen  tongue,  and  such  an  excellent  eye  for 
dramatic  effect. 

Pierre:  Perhaps.  But  when  the  troop  had  turned  to  its  duty  again, 
that  same  dancer  broke  into  tears  of  rage  that  she  was  not  a  man,  and  so 
could  not  lead  them  into  battle. 

Marguerite:  A  mere  echo  of  the  spirit  of  my  paternal  ancestors, 
Pierre.    They  were  all  Irish,  and  had  the  national  love  of  a  good  fight. 
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Piekke  :  Bah !  English,  Irish,  French  or  American,  you  have  the  war 
spirit  as  badly  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Marguerite:   Granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument.    What  then? 

Piebbe  (walks  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  then  pauses  abruptly) : 
How  can  you  have  the  heart  to  break  up  Louie's  happiness  just  because  the 
man  is  a  soldier, — a  fine,  brave  fellow,  too ! 

Maeguekite  :  You  forget  the  other  strain  in  my  nature,  Pierre, — that 
of  the  canny  Scot.  Did  you  not  know  my  great-grandmother  was  Scotch  ? 
It  is  from  her  I  get  the  caution  that  seems  to  you  so  inconsistent.  A  soldier 
is  a  poor  speculation, — especially  in  this  war. 

Pierre:  At  this  moment  I  admire  you  less  than  I  ever  did  before, 
Marguerite.  At  this  crisis  France  must  live  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  her 
daughters. 

Marguerite:   Louie  is  not  altogether  French. 

Piekbe:  You  are  begging  the  question.  Her  sacrifice  is  needed,  and 
she  is  whole  heartedly  anxious  to  make  it. 

Marguerite  :  They  are  both  too  young  to  know  what  they  want. 

Pierre  :  This  is  a  time  when  we  all  age  rapidly.  Come,  Marguerite ! 
You  know  your  duty  in  this.  You  are  a  woman, — a  warm,  brave,  patriotic 
woman.  I  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself.  Eventually  you  will 
give  in,  I  am  certain ! 

Marguerite  :   We  shall  see. 

Pierre  :  We  shall.    And  there  is  no  time  like  the  present. 
(Throws  open  door.    Enter  Louie  and  Arthur.) 

Marguerite  (critically):  Ah!  Very  nicely  arranged,  Pierre.  I  could 
not  have  managed  it  better  myself. 

Pierre  :  Then  give  me  your  applause. 

Marguerite  :  You  have  it. 

Pierre  :  And  your  consent  ? 

Marguerite  :  Ah,  that  is  a  different  matter. 

Pierre  :  Arthur,  the  affair  is  now  out  of  my  hands.  Has  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  nothing  to  say? 

Arthur  (standing  at  attention) :  Mademoiselle  Villon,  I  love  Louie, 
and  want  her  to  be  my  wife, — now,  before  I  go  back  to  the  trenches.  She 
loves  me,  and  thinks  as  I  do,  that  it  will  be  a  comfort  and  not  an  added  care 
if  we  marry  before  I  return. 

Marguerite  :  No  doubt.  Let  us  be  practical,  Monsieur  Sadler.  How 
will  she  live  while  you  are  away  ? 
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Abthub:  A  lieutenant's  pay  is  not  very  large;  but  she  will  have  all 
that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  my  expenses. 

Louie  (eagerly) :  I  can  dance,  Margot,  as  I  have  been  doing.  I  don't 
need  any  more  money. 

Mabguebite  :  Ah !    And  after  the  war  ? 

Abthub  :  My  father  is  in  the  real  estate  business  in  New  York.  I  am 
a  junior  partner  in  the  firm. 

Mabguebite  :  And  if  you  are  killed  at  the  front  ? 

Louie:  Margot  1  how  can  you!  (She  clings  to  Arthur;  he  loosens  her 
hold  gently.) 

Abthub:  My  father  will  certainly  settle  an  ample  income  on  my 
widow.    I  am  the  only  son. 

Louie  (runs  to  Marguerite  and  kneels  beside  her) :  Margot, — please ! 
I  can't  bear  to  think  of  such  things ! 

Mabguerite:  Then  how  could  you  bear  to  face  them?  (To  Arthur) 
You  see !    She  is  a  child. 

Pieebe:  Sometimes  a  woman  can  face  bravely  to-day  what  she  could 
not  have  spoken  of  yesterday. 

Louie  :  Margot,  I  can  bear  anything  except  hearing  you  say  "no." 

Mabguerite:  In  that  case  I  am  sure  Monsieur  Sadler  will  not  force 
me  to  say  it.  There  are  too  many  tears  in  France,  my  friend, — we  are  weary 
of  them.  If  you  come  back  after  the  war — we  shall  see.  If  not, — would  it 
be  real  love  to  tie  the  child  down  to  an  endless  grief  ? 

Louie  (sobbing) :  I  am  not  a  child !    I  will  never  marry  anyone  else. 

Arthur:   Perhaps  you  are  right,  Mademoiselle  Villon.    Good-bye. 

Marguerite:   We  part  friends? 

Arthub  (kissing  her  hand) :  Assuredly.  You  do  what  you  think  best 
for  her.    Good-by,  Louie. 

(Exit  Arthur.     Pierre  stands  silent,  while  Louie  sobs  and  Mar- 
guerite smooths  her  hair.) 

Marguerite:  You  are  angry,  Pierre? 

Pierre:    Only  curious. 

Marguerite:  Why  curious? 

Pieebe  :  To  know  whether  your  explanations  to  that  other  poor  Ameri- 
can lad  were  so  clear  and  cold  and  logical.  And  if  so,  I  should  like  to  know 
exactly  what  he  thought  of  you. 

Marguerite  :  Would  you  have  had  me  accept  him  ? 

Pierre:  Why  not? 
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Marguerite:  So  you  would  like  me  to  settle  down  into  a  mild,  con- 
ventional matron  ?  Fancy  it,  Pierre  I  "Christine,  what  shall  we  have  for 
luncheon?"  "Tell  Francois  to  bring  the  car  around  at  once,  Christine.  I 
must  go  to  market."    B-r-r-r-r-r-r ! 

Pieebe  :  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  great  loss  to  the  profession. 

Makgdeeite  (drily) :  You  are  unselfish  to  think  of  that  first ! 

Pierre:  I  was  just  about  to  say  it  would  be  as  great  a  loss  to  your 
friends. 

Marguerite:  You  flatter  me. 

Pierre  :  Nevertheless  I  am  still  wondering. 

Marguerite  (impatiently) :  Why  do  you  take  the  trouble  to  wonder? 
I  sent  him  away, — that  is  all. 

Pierre  :  And  if  he  returns  ? 

Marguerite  :  I  she!l  send  him  away  again. 

Pierre  :  Unfortunately,  I  must  believe  you.  I  no  longer  claim  to  be  a 
prophet. 

Marguerite:  I  must  brave  your  disapproval, — even  if  it  grieves  me. 
Come!  Let  us  talk  of  something  more  pleasant.  Will  you  be  forgiving 
enough  to  take  us  out  to  supper  ? 

Pierre  :  That  is  why  I  am  here, — if  you  have  no  other  engagement. 

Marguerite  :  Most  faithful  friend !  I  am  starved.  Christine  I 
(Enter  Christine.)  Take  this  child  and  bathe  her  eyes.  Heavens,  Louie, 
you  are  not  fit  to  be  seen  1    Fix  her  hair,  Christine.    Are  my  things  ready  ? 

Christine  (leading  Louie  toward  door) :  Yes,  Mademoiselle.  Is 
Mademoiselle  coming? 

Marguerite:  Immediately.  I  shall  be  ready  before  Louie  anyhow. 
Don't  be  too  slow,  child.  Pierre  has  been  waiting  ages  now.  (Enter 
Arthur.)    Ah,  have  you  forgotten  something? 

Arthur  :  No,  Mademoiselle  Villon.  I  met  a  friend  who  was  anxious 
to  see  you,  so  I  led  the  way. 

(He  stands  aside  to  make  room  for  Paul,  ivho  enters  slowly.) 

Marguerite  (holding  out  her  hand) :  Paul! 

Paul:   Mademoiselle  Villon? 

Marguerite  :  You  speak  as  though  you  did  not  recognize  me.  Have  I 
changed  so  much  since  you  left? 

Paul  (moving  forward  a  few  steps  hesitatingly) :  I  do  not  know. 

Marguerite  (rising  slowly) :  You  do  not  look  like  yourself,  Paul. 
What  is  it? 
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Paul  :  I  have  come  to  say  good-bye,  Mademoiselle. 

Mabguebite:  You  have  been  on  furlough,  and  are  returning?  How 
unfriendly  of  you  not  to  let  me  know. 

Paul  :  I  have  just  come  to  Paris.    To-morrow  I  go  to  England. 

Marguerite:  Where? 

Paul  :  To  a  hospital. 

Marguerite:  To  a  hospital!  Are  you  wounded?  Nonsense!  You 
stand  and  speak  strongly.  What  is  it?  (Stamping  her  foot.)  Why  don't 
you  look  at  me  ? 

Paul  :  Because, — oh,  Margot,  I  can't  see  you. 

Marguerite  (dazed) :  Can't  see  me ! 

Paul  :  No.  There  was  a  gas  attack.  Some  were  killed.  I  was  not  so 
lucky.  I  am  blind.  I  am  going  to  England  to  a  hospital  where  they  teach 
the  blind  to  live  in  the  dark  without  help. 

Marguerite  (runs  up  to  him) :  Look,  Paul,  look  closely,  can't  you 
see  me  ? 

Paul:  No.  (Marguerite  leads  him  to  chair.  He  sinks  down,  hiding 
his  face  in  his  hands.)  Wait  a  minute,  Margot.  I  thought  I  could  go 
through  with  it,  but  just  for  a  moment  it  is  like  a  black,  stinging  mist.  I 
must  get  used  to  it.  I  shall  never  see  you  dance  again, — I  shall  never  see 
the  laughter  or  the  storm  in  your  eyes  again.  (Marguerite  slips  down 
beside  him  and  puts  her  arms  around  him.  When  she  speaks  it  is  sooth- 
ingly, as  to  a  child.) 

Marguerite:  There,  dear, — don't  tell  me  any  more  now.  You  are 
right, — we  will  go  to  England.  I  am  glad  you  came  to  me  so  soon, — before 
you  learned  to  live  in  the  dark  alone.  We  will  live  in  the  shadows  together, 
dearest — no !  That  is  not  so !  It  will  be  all  sunshine,  for  we  will  both  be 
too  blind  to  see  the  shadows.  Don't  push  me  away; — had  I  forgotten  to 
tell  you  I  loved  you  ?  How  careless  of  me.  I  always  have,  you  know ;  always 
since  the  day  at  Versailles.  Do  you  remember  the  roses?  They  were  so 
sweet, — like  this !  (She  catches  up  one  of  the  roses  on  the  floor,  and  touches 
it  to  his  face.)  The  roses  are  lovely  in  England ;  we  will  both  shut  our  eyes 
and  feel  how  soft  and  bright  they  are. 

Paul  :  Hush,  Margot.  That  is  all  a  pretty  dream  of  a  long  time  ago. 
You  must  let  me  say  good-bye  now,  and  go. 

Marguerite:  Silly!  As  if  I  would  let  you  go  a  step  without  me! 
Why,  some  other  woman  would  run  away  with  you  before  you  reached  the 
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channel.    I  am  going  to  hold  on  to  you, — so  1    Then  they  will  know  that  you 
belong  to  me. 

Paul  :  No,  my  dear.  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  do  this.  It  is  madness. 
Perhaps  I  could  not  have  made  you  happy  at  the  best, — but  now  1 

Marguerite  (severely) :  Paul,  reflect  seriously  for  a  moment.  Do  you 
flatter  yourself  that  you  can  make  me  change  my  mind?  Why,  I  always 
intended  to  marry  you  when  I  was  quite  ready, — now  I  am  ready.  I  am 
sorry  if  you  are  not,  but  it  really  can't  be  helped. 

Christine  (with  a  matter-of-fact  air):  Mademoiselle  wishes  her  trav- 
eling dress  instead  of  the  yellow  crepe  ? 

Marguerite  (starting) :  Eh?  Yes,  Christine.  Come!  While  I  dress 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  want  in  the  trunks.  You  can  bring  them  after.  And, 
Christine, — you  must  dress  quickly,  too.  You  will  have  to  come  and  be  a 
witness, — you  and  Pierre.  (She  kneels  lightly  and  rests  her  face  against 
Paul's  hand.)  Can't  you  feel  how  happy  I  am?  Au  revoir, — for  two 
minutes. 

(Exit,  followed  by  Christine.) 

Arthur  (slowly,  after  a  pause) :  Forgive  me,  Paul,  but, — I  don't  quite 
understand. 

Paul:   Understand  what,  Arthur? 

Arthur:  Of  course,  I  am  sure  it  is  all  right, — only — well,  you  know 
when  I  last  saw  you  you  said  something, — of  course,  I  know  you  didn't 
mean  it,  but  it  fitted  in  so  well  with  this,  and 

Paul:  Out  with  it,  old  fellow.  I  haven't  an  idea  what  you  are 
driving  at. 

Arthur:  Well,  you  know, — you  did  say  you'd  have  her  by  hook  or 
by  crook, 

Paul  (slowly,  rising) :  Oh,  I  remember  now.  Come  here,  Arthur. 
Look  me  in  the  eyes  and  tell  me  if  you  think  I  would  play  a  trick  like  that 
on  Margot. 

Arthur  :  I  am  a  brute.    Forgive  me.    Is  there  no  hope  ? 

Paul  :  None.  I  waited  to  make  sure — before  I  came  here.  Be  honest 
with  me,  old  fellow, — ought  I  to  go  away  without  her  ?  Tell  me  what  you 
think  I  should  do. 

Arthur  (huskily) :  You  know  what  I  think.    Lord  bless  you  both  I 

Paul  :  Thanks,  Arthur.    And  you  ?    May  I  not  return  the  wish  ? 

Arthur  (gloomily) :  There's  no  harm  in  wishing. 
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Paul:   Where  is  Louie? 

Louie  (going  to  him) :  Here  I  am,  Paul. 

Paul  :  Little  sister,  do  you  want  to  be  married,  too  ? 

Louie  :  Yes,  Paul.    But  Margot  says  "no." 

Paul:  Perhaps  she  will  change  her  mind.  I  have  known  stranger 
things  to  happen. 

Louie  :  Oh,  she  changes  her  mind  all  the  time, — like  lightning.  But 
not  about  things  that  matter. 

Paul  :  Under  the  circumstances  that  is  hardly  complimentary,  Louie ! 

Abthue  :  Poor  old  Paul ! 

Louie  :  Oh,  dear !    I  didn't  mean 

(Enter  Marguerite.) 

Maeguebite  :  Come,  Paul.  I  have  'phoned  to  the  Fraternity ;  Father 
Lamont  will  be  there  to  meet  us. 

Paul:  What  about  Louie,  Margot? 

Maeguebite  :  Good  gracious !  I  forgot  all  about  the  child.  She  must 
come  with  us,  of  course.    Tell  Christine  what  you  want  in  the  trunks,  Louie. 

Paul:  She  is  very  anxious  to  stay  here  and  keep  on  with  her  work. 
What  would  artistic  Paris  do  without  you  both  ? 

Maeguebite:   Stay  in  Paris — unchaperoned  1 

Paul  :  If  she  were  Madame  Sadler  that  would  be  quite  proper. 

(Marguerite  looks  from  one  to  the  other  in  perplexity,  then  gives 

a  little  gesture  of  defeat.) 

Maeguebite  :  Very  well, — as  you  please.  Father  Lamont  will  have  a 
double  task.  Come,  Paul.  (Leads  him  to  door,  then  turns.)  We  will  go 
on.    Will  you  bring  Christine  in  your  car,  Pierre? 

Piebbe  :  Certainly,  certainly.    We  shall  follow  as  soon  as  she  is  ready. 

Maeguebite:  Au  revoir,  then.  (Kisses  her  hand  to  him.  Exeunt 
Marguerite,  Louie,  Paul  and  Arthur.  Pierre  looks  around  the  room 
thoughtfully;  he  picks  up  a  rose  and  smooths  the  leaves  gently.  Enter 
Christine.) 

Chbistine  :  Monsieur  is  pleased  ? 

Piebbe  :  Yes,  Christine,  greatly  pleased ; — but  just  a  little  lonely. 

(Exit  Christine.    Pierre  follows  her  to  the  door,  then  returns, 

picks  up  the  rose,  and  puts  it  carefully  in  leather  pocketbook.    Exit.) 

Cubtain. 

Elizabeth  Balderston,  191Jf. 
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A  May  Morning 

To  the  May-pole  let  us  on! 

White-clad,  carrying  violets,  slender  and  gay  as  Flora,  the  marshal 

leads  the  procession  across  the  green.     Dark  blue  and  grave,   the 

bandsmen  stride  after  with  solemn  puffings  and  brasses  glinting  in 

the  morning  sun.    Joyous  and  lilting  as  the  breeze  the  music  rings 

out  its  invitation. 

To  the  May-pole  let  us  on! 

The  jigging  merry-makers  follow,  two  and  two,  fresh  as  a  plot  of 

hyacinths,  white  and  violet,  white  and  green,  white  and  rose.    Round 

the  May-poles  in  orderly  lines  halt  the  rows  of  white  ankles. 

To  the  May-pole  let  us  on! 

O  fragrant  spring  wind,  O  little  leaves,  O  dancing,  white-robed  choirs, 

0  freshness  unspeakable  of  sky  and  grass,  through  years  of  absence 

1  have  kept  you  in  my  heart. 

To  the  May-pole  let  us  on !  The  time  is  swift  and  will  be  gone.  With 
glad  friskings  round  the  poles,  with  nodding  of  heads,  golden  and 
brown  and  black,  the  dancers  sing  as  they  courtesy  one  to  another. 
They  wind  up  the  streamers,  white  and  green,  white  and  blue,  white 
and  red.  With  linked  hands  long  lines  dance  across  the  grass.  Lovely 
as  a  Greek  frieze,  innocent  Maenads,  they  pass.  Under  the  young 
wind-stirred  shade  of  the  maples,  there  is  glad  taking  of  places  for 
a  reel.  Here  six,  like  slim  white  birches  sway  with  enlaced  arms  to 
the  music,  dancing  as  light  as  if  the  wind  stirred  the  feet.  A  May- 
basket  lies  on  the  grass;  now  a  quick-glancing  foot  overturns  it  and 
its  freight  lies  purple  on  the  green.  A  fleece  of  golden  hair  has 
fallen  loose  and  streams  in  the  breeze.  Still  my  six  dance  side  by  side ; 
tireless  as  nymphs. 
The  time  is  swift  and  will  be  gone ! 

Golden-hair,  gambol  on.  Lift  your  feet  daintily  and  smile  and  sing 
while  you  have  breath  for  singing.  Hair  as  bright  as  yours  in  the 
sun  of  other  May  mornings  now  lies  under  another  green,  untouched 
of  any  sun.  Labour  and  sorrow  and  murky  August  dawns  in  hot  cities 
lie  in  wait.  It  is  not  always  May. 
Come  together,  come  sweet  lass ! 
Come  and  trip  it  on  the  grass. 

Mary  Isabelle  O'Sullwan,  1907. 
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The  Graver 

Time  is  figured  as  a  leech, 

Salves  and  balsams  in  his  hands; 
They  who  guessed  his  picture  thus 

Did  not  understand. 

Time's  a  graver,  and  he  carves 

On  the  softness  of  the  heart 
Figures  intricate  and  strange, 

Mysteries  to  impart. 

Underneath  the  rasping  edge, 

Clench  your  fingers,  hold  your  breath ! 
What  the  tool  has  cut,  is  all 

That  shall  outlast  Death. 

Mabel  Parker  Huddleston,  1899. 
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A  Rhapsode 

(To  Gilbert  Murray) 
Upon  the  glowing  anvil  of  his  heart, 
He  cast  the  fragments  of  the  god-made  song, 
And  smote  them  into  one — Achilles'  wrong, 
Helen's  veiled  tears,  Apollo's  death-winged  dart ; 
Shaping  them  with  his  proud  yet  gentle  art, 
Until  by  right  of  prayer  and  service  long, 
He,  the  frail  link,  became  the  bond  most  strong— 
Of  the  up-leaping  joy  a  living  part. 

And  you,  O  seeker,  dreaming  but  to  bring 
Across  our  iron  night  their  wistful  star, 
Whose  flaming,  perilous  hour  upon  the  vast 
Of  chaos  died ;  lo,  where  you  thought  to  sing, 
You  make  a  world !  Child  of  that  soil  afar, 
Out  of  your  love,  creator  of  the  Past! 

Horteme  Flecmer,  e»-1907. 
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Moving  Day  in  Maryland 

One's  heart  leaps  at  the  very  memory  of  it — that  pleasant  hegira  that 
came  every  spring,  away  from  the  paven  ways  to  the  budding  woodwaji 
and  meadows,  from  the  policeman's  beats  to  the  very  haunts  of  Pan.  And 
to  us  children  the  proper  time  of  year  was  indicated,  not  by  the  mere  cold 
figures  in  the  almanac  (on  a  page,  too,  with  one's  entire  and  embarrassing 
internal  anatomy),  but  by  a  sudden  and  joyous  whirring  of  whip-tops  and 
birds,  on  the  brick  sidewalks  and  in  the  tree-tops  respectively,  and  by  the 
myriad  fuzzy  climbing  yellow  caterpillars  up  and  down  the  tree-boxea. 
These  were  infallible  signs  and  premonitions.  When  we  saw  them  we 
began  to  pack. 

The  best  way  to  pack,  experience  had  taught  us,  was  to  pack  everything 
we  owned,  to  start  with — my  Booseveltian  family  of  dolls,  and  Toby's 
Noah's  Ark,  and  four  velocipedes,  and  Confucius  in  his  gilded  cage,  and 
the  cat  with  her  current  kittens,  besides  Alice  in  Wonderland,  all  the  vol- 
umes we  possessed  of  Jules  Verne,  and  what  few  rags  remained  of  The 
Arabian  Nights,  as  well  as  Robinson  Crusoe  in  one  syllable  for  Toby.  For 
besides  all  the  active  joys  of  the  country  there  were  sure  to  be  days  when,  the 
air  being  a  saturated  solution  of  fervid  sunshine,  the  earth  a  leaping  mass 
of  creature-things — chiefly  those  Ulysses  of  the  Grass  who  keep  up  eternal, 
zig-zag  wanderings — one  desired  no  higher  bliss  than  to  lie  flat  upon  one's 
stomach,  in  a  patch  of  clover  or  upon  the  mossy  slant  of  the  ice-house  roof, 
with  a  thrilling  book,  a  pocket  full  of  cookies,  and  the  pleasant  swishing 
sound  of  scythes  in  one's  subconscious  ear.  Packing  everything  had  this 
advantage,  that  when  mother  and  Mammy  B.  had  finished  their  heartless 
job  of  reducing  the  pile  to  movable  proportions,  there  was  always  a  chance 
that  something — however  little — would  be  left.  Their  ideas  and  ours  as  to 
what  was  absolutely  indispensable  never  seemed  to  coincide. 

All  those  happy  pilgrimages  have  combined  into  one  bright  memory 
through  time's  compressing  power,  and  all  the  past  springs  of  life  are 
merged  in  one  sunny  day  in  late  April  with  the  Ellicott  family  on  the  road 
that  ran  its  pleasant  way  from  the  cobblestones  of  Baltimore  to  the  cedared 
lanes  of  Heart's  Delight.  The  four  older  boys  had  gone  out  early,  in  the 
school  wagon,  and  father  would  arrive  later  in  his  buggy,  but  Toby  and  I 
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were  to  be  driven  out  by  Basil  in  the  carriage  with  mother  and  Mammy  B. 
Basil,  knowing  his  business,  stowed  us  youngsters  in  first,  and  immediately 
rendered  our  legs  immovable — and  hence  inoffensive — by  packing  things 
up  against  them.  Next  came  mother  with  the  bird  cage,  and  finally  Mammy 
B.  with  a  large  package  wrapped  in  a  shawl  clasped  to  her  bosom.  Mammy 
B.  was  tall  and  thin,  an  "ancient  old  body"  according  to  her  own  computing, 
and  valiant  to  a  degree.  None  kept  a  more  fearful  eye  upon  the  Higher 
Powers  than  Mammy  B.'s  nurslings  upon  her. 

"Now,  ma'am,"  she  said  to  mother,  "couldn't  ye  be  lettin'  little  Toby 
there  hold  the  bird  on  his  knees ;  he's  the  careful  little  felly ;  and  do  you, 
ma'am,  hold  Herself,  whilst  I  fetch  Peter  Lally's  chist  and  the  Holy 
Animals  1" 

Mother  obediently  transferred  the  bird  to  Toby — one  never  questioned 
Mammy  B.'s  authority — and  took  the  shawl-wrapped  bundle  in  her  arms. 
This  was  "Herself,"  Eaphael's  beautiful  Madonna;  and  never,  surely,  was 
there  a  more  adored  Madonna  than  this  one,  in  a  frame  now  dimmed  by 
time  and  worn  with  much  moving  to  and  fro.  Other  things  of  perchance 
greater  value  in  dollars  and  cents — mother's  spring  bonnet,  for  example,  in 
its  gay  flower-covered  bandbox,  or  the  big  Bible  that  held  our  names  from 
grandfather,  who  was  Alpha  to  Toby,  who  took  great  pride  in  being  Omega 
— might  find  a  careless  place  beneath  Basil's  feet  or  might  even  be  left 
behind  in  the  confusion  of  a  joyous  departure;  but  Herself,  looking  out 
softly  with  mediaeval  eyes  upon  a  modern  world,  clad  in  heaven's  own  blue 
and  with  all  the  starry  skies  for  a  veil,  with  her  white  feet  upon  the  curly 
heads  of  angels  and  bearing  a  Babe-blossom  upon  her  breast — Herself  rode 
like  the  queen  she  was  upon  the  very  lap  of  state. 

"Now,  Mistress  Lally,  time's  a-goin' !"  called  Basil.  "Better  hurry  up 
wid  yo'self  and  your  chist."    Basil's  dignity  chafed  at  being  delayed. 

Without  deigning  a  reply  Mammy  B.  hastened  into  the  house,  and  five 
minutes  later  emerged  with  her  arms  full  of  bundles.  "Now,  Honey,"  said 
she  to  me,  "could  I  trust  ye  to  be  holding  the  Holy  Animals  ?" 

I  delightedly  assured  her  that  she  could,  and  was  entrusted  with  a 
glass  case  enclosing  a  little  wax  image  of  the  Child  in  the  manger  and  the 
ox  and  the  ass  beside  Him.  The  legs  of  the  mild-faced  animals  had  melted 
down  to  kneeling  posture  from  having  been  left  too  near  the  fire  on  one 
occasion,  but  this  detracted  no  whit  from  their  splendour.  I  could  hardly 
sit  still  under  the  delightful  responsibility. 
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"Basil,"  she  went  on,  "do  you  take  Peter  Lally's  chist  (blessed  be  his 
memory!)  up  there  in  front,  and  hold  it  stiddy  atween  your  knees.  Now, 
ma'am,  if  you'll  move  over  a  thrifle  of  a  bit,  I'll  be  gettin'  in.  Honey,  hold 
the  bird  stiddy.  Darlin',  keep  your  eyes  on  the  Holy  Animals.  I'll  spread 
me  shawl  over  this  bottle  of  water  that  Father  Foley  himself  blessed  (the 
good  man!)  to  kape  the  sun  off.  There  now,  Basil,  we're  fixed.  Get  along 
wid  you !" 

Basil  whipped  up  the  horses.  Toby  and  I  kissed  our  hands  to  the  house 
that  held  the  Christmas  trees,  mother  smiled,  Mammy  B.  crossed  her  bosom, 
and  we  were  off.  Heaven  has  yet  a  greater  thrill  to  offer  than  the  thrill  of 
a  youthful  departure,  whether  into  the  unknown  or  into  the  much-desired ! 
The  splendour  of  it  dimmed  by  a  sudden  tender  memory  of  the  little  bed 
that  will  be  empty  to-night  for  want  of  us,  or  the  tugging  remembrance  of 
something  to  which  we  forgot  to  bid  good-bye.  Did  I,  or  did  I  not,  forget  to 
kiss  the  nursery  doorknob?  I  remember  standing  there  in  the  doorway, 
looking  in  at  the  unaccustomed  order  and  emptiness.  Bucephalus  stood 
despondent  upon  his  red  rockers,  draped  from  encroaching  dust  with  a  blue 
pinafore;  the  little  low  bookshelves,  with  a  black  hiatus  here  and  there,  as 
though,  like  myself,  it  were  shedding  teeth,  caught  the  morning  sun  upon  its 
gilt  titles;  the  doll-house  stood  stark,  untenanted.  But  had  I  kissed  the 
doorknob  ?  That  was  no  ordinary  doorknob ;  it  had  a  name.  Father  called 
it  Open  Sesame.  It  let  you  in  upon  great  wonders,  he  explained.  Wonders 
or  not,  it  was  meet  that  a  room  be  fittingly  sealed  by  warm,  red  lips,  that 
must  lie  sleeping  through  four  changing  silver  moons,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  golden-filtering  suns,  and  through  who  knows  what  lonely  storms- 
by-night  beating  upon  its  closed  shutters,  and  no  one  there  to  say  a  friendly 
word. 

Spring's  pageant  flooded  and  foamed  that  April  day.  It  overflowed 
along  the  cobbled  streets  wherever  a  misplaced  stone  gave  a  chance  to  the 
irrepressible  grass  blades;  it  vied  with  the  green  upon  the  stalls  in  the 
market-places ;  it  ran  along  the  street-car  tracks  in  among  the  prints  of 
the  horses'  hoofs ;  it  threatened  to  carpet  the  brick-paved  school-yards ;  and 
when  at  length  we  reached  the  country  roads,  it  ran  riot  in  the  yellow  of 
buttercups  and  flamed  red  in  new-springing  maples.  The  dogwood  trees 
glowed  pearly-white  in  dim  recesses.  There  was  a  rumour  that  the  dog- 
wood's satin  petals  lived  on  in  June  as  the  big  white  twilight-hovering 
moths.    Anything  so  pleasant  was  easily  believable.     Here  and  there  in  a 
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sunny  enclosure  a  firstling  lamb  gamboled  feebly  on  inadequate  legs,  or 
nosed  his  mother's  udder  with  astonishing  vigour.  Had  we  children  been 
pagans  instead  of  Quaker-bred  youngsters  with  decided  leanings  toward  the 
warmth  and  colour  of  "Mammy  B.'s  cathedral"  we  should  have  looked  for 
traces  of  the  young  Pan  in  all  this  spring  splendour.  But  we  had  not  yet 
heard  of  Pan ;  we  knew  only  the  calendared  saints  that  Mammy  B.  prayed 
to,  and  those  uncalendared  saints  whose  serene  faces  we  looked  upon  when 
we  sat  beside  mother  in  meeting.  But  we  found  a  satisfying  mystery  in 
the  light-whispering  tree-tops,  where  later  a  leafy  tumult  would  reign,  and 
a  magic  charm  in  the  tiny  liquid  melodies  of  the  streams  we  crossed,  with 
a  practical  eye  on  wading  possibilities  to  come.  From  the  summit  of  every 
hill  we  saw  other  hills  on  every  side,  topped  with  misty  foliage  like  a  golden 
blur  upon  the  soft  blue  sky.  All  the  roads  were  lined  with  gracious  homes 
set  deep  within  groves  of  oak;  every  lane  had  its  whitewashed  cabins  with 
their  overflow  of  grinning  picaninnies  and  their  cheerful  welcomes  of 
"Howdy,  Mistis,  glad  to  see  you  gittin'  back  to  de  country  agin !  Lawsy, 
ain't  de  chillen  a-growin'!"  On  the  front  gates  hung  groups  of  smiling 
youngsters.  "Hello,  Nan !  Hello,  Toby  1  Where's  Bonnie  and  Billy  ?  Are 
you  just  getting  out?  We've  been  out  a  week.  Our  cow's  got  a  calf,  and 
Bennie  Hamilton  fell  out  of  the  cherry  tree  yesterday  and  broke  his  arm, 
and  our  pond  is  full  of  tadpoles"  .  .  .  but  the  rest  of  the  news  was  lost 
by  a  turn  in  the  road. 

Now,  it  was  not  more  than  a  two  hours'  ride  in  all,  and  well-nigh  noon 
already,  yet  presently  Basil's  woolly  head  turned  about  and  he  asked,  "Is 
you-all  ready  fo'  the  basket,  mistress?"  Of  course  we  were;  emphatically 
ready.  And  while  we  ate  the  golden  squares  of  sponge  cake  from  the  basket, 
mother  suggested  that  Basil  stop  a  bit  by  the  roadside  and  let  the  horses 
rest.  Then  there  was  a  rearrangement  of  bundles  to  allow  Toby  and  me  to 
stretch  our  legs  awhile.  Mother  was  never  in  a  hurry.  In  spite  of  her 
bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  and  laughing  lips  she  had  a  spirit  of  wonderful 
serenity.  To  her  it  was  all  in  the  day's  work,  and  not  to  be  worried  about, 
whether  she  was  strenuously  housecleaning,  or  idly  resting,  or  dancing  the 
Old  Virginia  Reel  with  her  children  to  the  strains  of  father's  violin  (mother 
was  Quaker  only  down  to  her  ankles).  Like  the  pole  star,  she  never  dipped 
below  the  horizon,  and  we  children  always  knew  where  to  find  her  if  we 
wanted  her  for  anything. 

While  Toby  and  I  were  racing  back  and  forth  across  the  road,  trouble 
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was  brewing.  An  organ-grinder  came  plodding  cityward,  a  tiny  monkey 
in  a  little  red  skirt  and  cap  perched  on  his  shoulders.  Asked  for  a  tune,  and 
being  nothing  loath,  he  put  down  his  organ  in  front  of  him  and  began  to 
grind  out  Annie  Laurie.  Toby  and  I  made  friendly  advances  to  the  monkey, 
and  presently  Toby  held  out  a  piece  of  sponge  cake  to  the  little  creature, 
The  monkey,  evidently  very  hungry,  made  a  sudden  dash  at  the  cake,  and 
his  sharp  little  teeth  went  into  Toby's  finger.  There  was  a  piercing  scream 
of  fright  and  pain  from  Toby,  a  shrill,  angry  chattering  from  the  monkey, 
a  wild  plunging  of  the  startled  horses,  and  for  a  minute  everything  was  in 
an  uproar.  Mother  and  Mammy  B.  each  made  a  wild  dash  from  the  carriage 
to  snatch  us  children  from  under  the  horses'  hoofs,  forgetful  of  the  pack- 
ages on  their  laps,  and  these,  or  the  wreckage  of  them,  were  scattered  broad- 
cast. Peter  Lally's  chest  tumbled  from  the  driver's  seat,  burst  open,  and 
gave  up  its  contents  to  the  dust.  The  good  Peter  of  blessed  memory  had 
been  a  sailor  in  his  day,  and  the  chest  had  contained  shells  and  curiosities 
gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  to  which  they  were  again, 
apparently,  being  distributed.  Herself,  alas,  had  fallen  beneath  the  horses' 
feet ;  Confucius  clung  with  little  trembling  claws  to  the  bars  of  his  upturned 
cage;  the  Holy  Animals  had  rolled  into  the  roadside  ditch,  the  ox  and  ass 
both  broken  from  their  moorings;  while  the  bottle  of  water  blessed  by 
Father  Foley  was  gurgling  forth  a  libation  to  mother  earth,  like  any  pagan 
vintage. 

In  spite  of  her  little  plaid  shawl,  black  alpaca  dress,  and  little  black 
bonnet  with  its  tiny  purple  flowers — flowers  for  all  the  world  like  the 
bunches  of  pennyroyal  she  tied  to  her  bedposts  on  hot  nights  to  keep  the 
mosquitoes  away — Mammy  B.  irresistibly  calls  up  in  retrospection  a  weep- 
ing Niobe.  She  6at  herself  flat  down  in  the  road,  bonnet  awry,  shawl  half 
off,  clasping  to  her  heart  the  shattered  Madonna  picture,  and  gazing  mourn- 
fully at  the  scattered  contents  of  the  chest.  "Sorra's  the  day !"  she  wailed. 
"Look  at  the  chest  of  Peter  Lally,  now  (may  the  saints  rest  his  soul !),  wid 
destruction  on  it  entirely!  And  Herself  that  I've  cherished  these  twenty 
years  gone  to  pieces  on  me !    My  heart  is  scalded  wid  grief !" 

Toby  and  I  burst  into  wild  weeping  in  chorus;  Basil  scratched  his 
head  in  helpless  commiseration;  mother  began  to  gather  up  the  scattered 
articles;  but  Mammy  B.  rocked  herself  back  and  forth,  giving  vent  to 
shrill-voiced  despair  and  calling  upon  all  the  saints  in  turn  for  succor.  It 
is  a  matter  for  astonishment  and  congratulation  in  this  wicked  world  how 
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many  saints  have  emerged  from  it!  The  list  apparently  being  endless,  it 
looked  as  though  we  might  all  be  sitting  there  till  doomsday — if,  indeed, 
there  were  anyone  left  to  be  doomed — when  father  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly drove  up  and  drew  rein  beside  us.  Father  was  such  a  safe  kind  of 
person  to  have  about;  infinitely  safer,  one  felt,  than  a  lightning-rod  or  a 
life-preserver — aye,  safer  even  than  pulling  the  covers  up  over  one's  head. 
After  a  comprehensive  glance  about,  which  assured  him  that  none  of  the 
Ellicott  family  were  among  the  dead  or  wounded,  he  threw  back  his  head 
and  gave  a  great  shout  of  laughter.  This  put  a  new  colour  upon  the  scene, 
shifting  it  as  it  were  from  the  blue  to  the  rosy  end  of  the  spectrum.  Toby 
and  I  ceased  weeping,  mother  laughed  a  little,  and  Basil  gave  a  loud  guffaw. 

Mammy  B.  went  straight  on  keening.  At  last  father  said,  "Come,  now, 
Bridget,  this  will  never  do!  Gather  up  your  belongings  and  pack  them 
here  in  my  buggy.  I'll  see  that  they  get  safely  home,  and  you  shall  have  a 
new  gilt  frame  for  your  picture."  So  we  all  set  to  work  and  gathered  up 
everything.  The  organ-grinder  had  quietly  disappeared  during  the  con- 
fusion, and  the  monkey's  little  red  cap  in  the  dust  was  the  sole  vestige  that 
remained  of  them. 

"  'Tis  the  bad  little  old  beast  he  was,  wid  the  black  heart  in  him !" 
said  Mammy  B.,  shuddering.  A  red  Irish  heart  invariably  shudders  at 
accusing  another  of  a  black  heart,  for  what  could  be  worse,  begorrah  1 

Presently  the  Ellicott  family  was  once  more  serenely  moving  along 
through  warm,  sweet  April  sunshine,  Mammy  B.  wiping  an  occasional  tear 
upon  her  shawl.  At  every  turn  the  grass  grew  greener,  the  buttercups  more 
golden ;  and  there  were  even  a  few  daisies  here  and  there,  vanguard  of  the 
myriads  to  come.  Up  on  a  hillside  we  came  to  a  little  cemetery  hidden  in 
golden  weeping-willows  and  sighing  dark  yews  and  the  "hated  cypresses" 
which  Horace  reminds  us  are  more  faithful  than  any  other  possession  of 
man,  cleaving  to  him,  as  they  do,  after  death.  There  were  many  children's 
graves  there,  some  with  little  glass-fronted  boxes  at  their  heads,  in  which 
one  could  see  the  child's  once  well-beloved  possessions — a  little  cuddly  doll 
or  two,  a  handful  of  leaden  soldiers,  a  china  cat  or  dog.  A  great  Piper  God 
must  be,  to  have  wheedled  so  many  children  to  heaven  with  strange  melodies. 
Heaven  is  bright  with  them.  For  us  .  .  .  the  radiant  memory  and  the 
little  cuddly  doll.  Here,  too,  lay  no  less  a  person  than  Peter  Lally  himself. 
At  his  grave  our  cavalcade  paused  and  stood  to  do  him  reverence,  father  and 
Basil  with  bared  heads,  Mammy  B.  kneeling,  and  Toby  and  myself  with  an 
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awed  feeling  of  importance  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  They  might  need  more 
children  there  at  any  moment  1  It  is  the  better  part  of  valour  to  be  modest 
and  insignificant  behind  one's  mother's  voluminous  skirts. 

On  again  then  we  went,  down  into  a  little  glen  and  over  a  stream 
crossed  by  a  covered  bridge  which  echoed  hollowly  to  the  horses'  tread. 
Just  beyond  that,  at  the  mouth  of  a  lane,  stood  a  small  whitewashed  cabin, 
and  here,  having  paid  our  respects  to  the  dead  in  the  cemetery,  we  now 
paused  to  do  reverence  to  one  about  to  die.  This  was  Basil's  old  mother, 
well  past  the  hundred  mark,  and  black  and  bent  and  wrinkled  almost  beyond 
belief,  yet  with  a  spark  of  fire  in  her  ancient  eyes  which  looked  out  fearlessly 
upon  life  and  indifferently  upon  death.  There  was  a  touching  quality  in 
Basil's  pride  in  this  quaint  old  parent  which  was  beyond  the  ken  of  us  chil- 
dren. We  were  absorbed  in  watching  with  a  fearful  fascination  for  the 
cackling  laugh  which  displayed  all  the  places  where  once  her  teeth  had  been. 
Her  gnarled  stick  vigorously  thwacked  the  backs  of  innumerable  grandchil- 
dren who  pushed  too  closely  about  her  chair,  which  stood,  red-cushioned,  in 
the  doorway.  "How's  yourself  the  day,  woman  dear?"  questioned  Mammy 
B.  Woman  dear.  So  Mammy  B.  spoke  to  my  mother,  and  so  she  would 
have  addressed  Queen  Victoria  at  a  Drawing  Boom.  They  were  all  women 
together,  and  dear,  doubtless,  because  of  this  common  womanhood.  But 
the  old  black  woman  paid  no  attention  to  Mammy  B.  "Marse  Ellicott,"  she 
quavered,  "effen  that  thar  boy  Basil  don't  behave  hisself  up  at  you-all's 
house,  I  git  after  him  an'  lamm  him  good  wi  fthis  yer  stick!"  Toby  and 
I  again  with  fearful  joy  saw  every  toothless  detail  of  the  ancient  mouth,  and 
that  boy  Basil  shook  his  snow-white  beard  in  pretended  distress. 

On  again  once  more.  In  retrospect  the  journey  seems  as  unending  as 
Alice's  protracted  fall  down  the  rabbit-hole.  But  at  last,  with  swiftly 
accelerated  heartbeats,  we  straightened  up,  eager  and  alert.  For  here  at 
last  was  the  entrance  to  the  familiar  Shell  Lane,  dazzling  white  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  bordered  by  stiff  cedars  in  double  rows,  in  whose  branches  eternal 
murmurs  of  mystery  breathed.    And  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  Heart's  Delight ! 

"Glory  be  to  Goodness !"  said  Mammy  B. 

Bonnie  and  Billy  sat  upon  the  gate-posts,  covered  with  glorified  grins ; 
little  black  Tilly  swung  upon  the  gate ;  and  down  across  the  lawn  hurried 
Sarah,  the  ends  of  her  plaid  head-handkerchief  bobbing  above  her  head  like 
the  ears  of  the  March  Hare. 

"Everything  all  right,  boys  ?"    This  from  father. 
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"Oh,  yes,  everything  is  fine,  and  Old  Doctor  has  gone  lame  in  his  left 
hind  leg,  and  the  roosters  have  been  fighting  like  mad.    It's  great  I" 

"Did  the  furniture  van  arrive  safely  ?"    This  from  mother. 

"Yes,  mother,  and  we  helped  carry  the  things  in.  It  was  lots  of  fun. 
Harry  broke  your  best  lamp-shade." 

"Have  you  slided  down  the  ice-house  roof  yet?"  queried  Toby.  This 
joy  had  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  ceremonial.  One  has  lived  in  vain 
who  has  not  known  an  ice-house,  with  its  friendly  and  accessible  roof  dip- 
ping down  to  the  very  earth,  and  its  cool,  cavernous  (and  forbidden) 
interior,  where  watermelons  lie  in  state  in  the  dog-days. 

"Yea,  we  have.    It's  bully  I    Nelson  tore  his  trousers  on  it." 

At  this  juncture  Sarah  reached  the  gate,  well-nigh  breathless,  just  as 
Tilly  swung  it  open  and  the  carriage  drove  slowly  through.  "We's  all  here, 
mistis,"  she  panted,  "and  Mistis  Hamilton,  she  done  sent  over  a  bakin'  o* 
bread  spang  f raish  from  de  oven ;  and  Mistis  Morris  she  done  sent  a  basket 
o'  cookies  f o'  de  chillen ;  and  Marse  Cheston  he  done  druv  by  and  lef '  his 
respecs ;  and  dinner's  all  ready  and  waitin'  on  de  table." 

Tilly  swung  the  gate  shut  behind  us  and  hung  on  to  the  back  of  the 
carriage,  her  little  black  legs  dragging  in  the  dust,  and  the  boys  climbed 
into  the  buggy  with  father.  Through  the  trees  we  could  see  the  dear  brown 
house,  with  the  door  wide  open,  and  the  big  locust  tree  dropping  its  honeyed 
blossoms  on  the  porch  roof.  At  the  porch  steps  stood  a  smoke  tree,  deli- 
cately smouldering  through  a  myriad  flowers  of  flame  and  ash,  like  a  soul 
on  fire.  From  the  chimney,  smoke  arose  like  incense  from  an  altar.  Toby 
clasped  the  bird  cage  warmly  to  his  bosom  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  regardlen 
of  the  fluttering,  frightened  wings  of  little  yellow  Confucius.  Our  own 
hearts  were  fluttering  within  the  confines  of  restraining  ribs.  Ah,  when  we 
are  come  to  Heaven-Gate,  shall  we  still  yearn  earthward  for  the  ineffable  joy 
of  April  in  Maryland's  meadows  and  the  haunting  fragrance  of  locust- 
bloBsoms  dropping  upon  a  brown  roof  ? 

Helen  Coale  Crew,  1889. 
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Ravinewood 

Up  the  lawn  the  shadows  creep, 

Black  and  steep, 

All  the  sky  is  clearest  bine, 

Washed  and  new, 

Giant  spruces  shifting  light, 

Golden,  bright; 

Let  their  green-fringed  branches  fall 

By  the  wall, 

Where  hydrangea  whitely  blooms, 

Snowy  plumes, 

Tinged  with  rose  or  blue  or  brown, 

Drifting  down. 

Here  beside  this  little  stream, 

Bit  and  dream. 

Hilda  W.  Smith,  1910. 


A  Miniature 

When  Ines,  smiling  from  her  case 
Of  gold  and  jewels,  deigns  to  chase 
My  cares  away,  I  would  not  flee 
The  charm  of  painted  ivory — 
Fair  maiden  of  a  northern  race! 
Ah !  would  that  I  might  dimly  trace 
Borne  hint  of  favour  or  of  grace, 
Borne  little  token  meant  for  me, 

When  Ines  smiles. 
A  silken  scarf — a  bit  of  lace, 
The  golden  curls  all  laid  in  place; 
Cruel  and  pitiless  she  can  be, 
But  oft  in  fancy  I  can  see 
A  tender  light  upon  her  face 

When  Ines  smiles. 

Corinne  Sickel  Farley,  1901. 
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Conrad  Hoeffling's  Only  Son 

A  T  the  door  of  the  market-shed  sat  an  elderly  man  and  woman  bunch- 
L\  ing  radishes  and  young  onions  and  talking  as  they  worked.  They 
■*  *"  were  Conrad  Hoeffling  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  the  owners  of  the 
largest  and  best  truck  garden  in  Wooden  Shoe  Hollow.  And  as  with 
miraculous  deftness,  their  coarse,  blunt  fingers  bunched  and  tied  and  cut 
away  the  green  from  dozen  after  dozen  of  buxom  red  radishes  and  pale, 
slender  onions,  they  took  stock  meditatively  of  their  property  and  specu- 
lated on  the  business  which  might  be  further  developed  by  their  only  son. 

Conrad's  eye  roved  over  the  Hollow,  noting  in  the  distance  the  homes 
and  gardens  of  his  friends,  Christ  Bauer,  Louis  Schiller,  and  the  Herrling 
brothers,  and  dwelling  near  at  hand  upon  the  details  of  his  own  place, 
which  in  order  and  fertility  surpassed  even  that  of  the  elder  Herrling.  On 
one  side  of  the  straight  cinder  driveway  row  after  row  of  hotbeds  lay  banked 
deep  in  rich  manure.  Some  of  the  beds  lay  wide  open  and  unprotected  from 
the  warm  spring  air.  But  others,  where  millions  of  tiny  green  celery 
plants  grew  thick  as  bamboo,  were  all  but  covered  with  glinting  frames  of 
glass.  Across  the  cinders  from  the  hotbeds  and  in  the  open  garden  long 
lines  of  overhead  sprinklers  watered  the  sprouting  peas  and  lima  beans  and 
held  the  sun's  light  in  a  series  of  friendly  little  rainbows.  The  big  green- 
house stood  near  at  hand,  so  near  that  from  the  doorstep  of  the  market-shed 
Conrad  could  actually  look  across  and  see  the  fading  yellow  blossoms  and 
little  pickles  on  the  cucumber  vines.  Conrad  knew  that  every  plant  in  the 
hotbeds  and  gardens  was  as  superabundantly  strong,  as  untainted  by  with- 
ering disease  as  were  those  cucumbers  which  he  could  examine  with  his  own 
clear  blue  eye.    His  garden  was  indeed  a  thing  of  which  to  be  proud. 

He  was  only  less  proud  of  his  buildings  than  of  his  gardens  because  the 
substantial  neatness  of  the  former  had  been  purchased  by  his  wealth  while 
the  quality  of  the  latter  had  been  achieved  by  his  patience,  industry  and 
skill.  There  was  the  square  red-brick  house  with  the  stained  glass  at  the 
crest  of  the  parlour  window,  and  the  wide  back  porch  where  one  or  more 
of  Conrad's  mongrels  and  an  equally  unblooded  cat  spent  the  sunny  after- 
noons. There  were  the  summer-kitchens,  the  whitewashed  barns  and 
chicken-coops,  and  the  market-shed,  the  centre  of  all  the  activities  of  the 
establishment. 
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Inside  its  large,  cool,  single  room,  or  at  its  shadowed  doorstep  the 
Hoeffling  family  and  their  "help"  spent  most  of  the  days  of  the  spring  and 
early  summer.  Now  the  cement  floor  was  wet  and  heaped  with  radishes, 
both  red  and  white,  onions,  lettuce,  and  pink  rhubarb.  Beneath  a  small 
window  in  a  corner  two  girls  stood  washing  the  truck  in  stationary  vats  of 
water.  Their  arms  were  bare  above  the  elbow,  and  red  and  rough  from  the 
water.  Their  feet  were  protected  from  the  sopping  floor  with  wooden  shoes, 
which  seemed  in  strange  contrast  to  their  ultra  birngalow  aprons,  coloured 
sweaters,  and  boudoir  caps.  They  were  members  of  the  prolific  Bauer  and 
Schiller  families  and  were  hired  by  Conrad  Hoeffling,  who  had  not  been 
blessed  with  a  corps  of  workers  in  the  shape  of  a  large  family.  Now  they 
laughed  and  chatted,  considering  the  summer  fashions,  a  coming  dance  at 
the  Chauffeurs'  Club,  and  particularly  William  S.  Harte's  latest  film.  Con- 
rad and  Elizabeth  were  oblivious  to  the  girls,  for  they  were  musing  affection- 
ately on  what  was  to  be  the  closely  linked  future  of  their  only  son,  Bernard, 
and  Wooden  Shoe  Hollow. 

"Ja,  Bernie  ist  sure  vun  smart  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Hoeffling,  pausing  to 
wipe  her  eyes,  which  were  sorely  irritated  by  the  onions,  "sure  vun  smart 
boy." 

"He's  a  real  gardener,  mother.  Give  him  a  little  water  and  a  hotbed 
sash  and  a  handful  of  manure  and  he  could  make  a  banana  seed  grow.  He 
could  have  a  banana  orchard  right  here  in  the  Hollow."  Mr.  Hoeffling  had 
not  confined  his  activities  entirely  to  market-shed  and  summer-kitchen,  eo 
his  English  was  more  fluent  and  his  accent  less  broken  than  were  those  of 
his  wife. 

"Und  mit  a  auto,  papa ;  ain't  he  vunderf ul  ?  He  knows  eferyding  about 
autos." 

"Ach,  any  man  can  run  a  truck.  But  not  any  one  can  raise  the  celery 
Bernie  does.    Vy,  Heinie  Beckel  can  run  a  truck  almost  as  well  as  Bernie." 

"Hush  up,  you  papa,  don't  talk  like  dat  about  Minna's  husband.  Heinie 
ain't  so  bad  for  a  son-in-law.  Chust  because  he  let  a  frame  vull  of  young 
onions  freeze  you  dink  he  ain't  got  no  sense." 

"He  ain't  got  no  sense,"  affirmed  Conrad,  stamping  his  wooden  shoe 
emphatically  upon  the  cement.  "Minna  vas  a  fool  to  marry  him.  If  we 
died  and  left  the  place  to  him  there'd  soon  be  one  worthless  garden  in 
Wooden  Shoe  Hollow.    Leaving  them  onions, — ach, — veil,  I  won't  say  noth- 
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ing  more,  mother,  but  you  know  what  I  think  even  though  you  don't  let  me 
say  it." 

"Ja,  I  know  how  you  feel,  papa.  You  haf  told  me  chust  vat  you 
thought  of  Heinie  dree  or  four  times  a  day  since  him  and  Minna  first  kept 
company.    Dink  of  someding  else  to  talk  about,  Conrad." 

"Eating  is  a  change  of  subject,  mother.  The  sprinklers  ain't  rainbows 
no  longer.  The  sun's  down  and  you  ought  to  be  getting  dinner.  Bernie'll 
soon  be  back  from  town." 

Supper  was  over.  Mrs.  Hoeffling  was  indoors  washing  the  dishes  and 
setting  the  bread  to  rise.  Outside  on  the  porch  steps  Bernie  and  his  father 
sat  together.  In  his  lap  Conrad  cuddled  one  of  the  dogs,  a  manure-stained 
white  poodle,  patting  it  and  making  low  fond  noises.  Bernie  smoked  a 
cigarette  nervously.  Both  men  were  silent,  Conrad  in  a  kind  of  stupor  of 
contentment,  Bernie  in  embarrassment  and  dread  before  the  communication 
which  he  had  to  make.  He  had  been  looking  out  through  the  twilight  upon 
the  hotbeds  and  gardens  and  perhaps  he  guessed  a  part  of  what  had  been 
in  his  father's  mind  all  afternoon.  But  he  fought  off  the  attack  of  senti- 
mentality. He  turned  his  eyes  from  the  Hollow  and  fixed  them  on  the 
wooden  shoes  ranged  along  the  bottom  step  and  on  his  father's  stockinged 
feet.  Those  manure-caked  shoes,  those  woolen  socks  were  the  things  against 
which  his  spirit  revolted.  He  threw  away  his  cigarette,  tossed  back  his 
pompadour  lock,  and  plunged  with  determination  into  the  matter  which 
was  on  his  mind. 

"I've  something  that  I  want  to  tell  you,,  father,"  he  began  stolidly  and 
stopped. 

"Yes,"  said  Conrad  encouragingly,  "a  wife,  Bernie  ?  One  thing  I  ask 
you,  Bernie,  when  you  marry  choose  a  wife  your  mother  will  like — like  a 
little  anyway." 

"I'm  not  thinking  of  a  wife,  father,"  the  boy  said  impatiently.  "It's  a 
business  proposition.  Pete  Lawson  has  given  me  a  Job  in  the  Cumminsville 
Oarage.  I'm  to  begin  work  on  Monday  and  make  twenty-five  a  week  at  the 
start,"  he  finished  abruptly. 

"The  Cumminsville  Garage — but,  Bernie .    You  leave  the  Hollow  ? 

— in  May,  Bernie? — before  the  celery  or  the  tomatoes  has  even  been  trans- 
planted?  Then,  you  don't  love  the  Hollow,  Bernie?" 

"No,  I  hate  it.    The  everlasting  stink  of  manure  and  onions  makes  me 
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sick.    And  there's  no  chance  for  a  man  to  get  on  in  this  hole  in  the  ground. 
I  want  to  get  outside  and  do  something." 

"But  there's  lots  to  do  here,  Bernie,"  Conrad  cried,  not  so  much  in 
contradiction  as  in  anguish.  "There's  the  whole  north  slope  of  the  Hollow 
to  be  set  out  in  asparagus,  and  a  mushroom  trade  to  be  developp-ed." 

"Yes,  mushrooms !  More  wooden  shoes,  more  dampness,  more  manure ! 
No,  father,  I'm  going  to  be  in  the  automobile  business  some  day.  I'll  not 
stay  long  at  the  Oumminsville  Garage.  Pete  Lawson  says  I'm  a  born 
mechanician,"  he  ended  defensively. 

The  older  man  winced,  then  steeled  himself:  "And  when  I  am  dead 
and  you  are  in  the  garage  business,  boy,  just  what  will  become  of  Hoeffling's 
gardens?"  Conrad  demanded  with  an  attempt  at  bravado. 

"There's  Heinie — or  the  place  could  easily  be  sold,"  to  fortify  himself 
Bernie  did  not  stop  short  of  rank  brutality.  He  rose  from  the  step  and, 
without  looking  at  his  father,  remarked  in  a  distant,  formal  way,  "1  must 
go  put  the  Ford  away  before  it  gets  dark." 

Conrad  watched  him  stoop  to  crank  the  car,  spin  the  crankshaft  but 
once,  and  drive  across  the  cinders  toward  the  barn.  Then  he  threw  the 
poodle  out  of  his  lap  with  a  gesture  of  mute  agony  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  rough,  stained  hands. 

"Ja,  there's  Heinie,  or — Gott." 

Elizabeth  Smith,  1915. 
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I  Needn't  Go  Further 

When  I  emerged  from  the  bath  house,,  which,  situated  on  a  pier,  had 
steps  leading  directly  down  to  the  water,  I  saw,  a  few  feet  below,  a  large 
woman  luxuriantly  floating.  Some  people  float  uncomfortably,  with  neck 
bent  and  chest  inflated;  others  restlessly  stir  their  hands  and  feet.  This 
woman  lay  at  ease,  her  plump  arms  beside  her,  her  skirt  filling  with  air,  a 
beatific  expression  upon  her  countenance.  I  had  an  absurd  conception  of 
a  buxom  Ophelia.  On  the  shore,  in  the  foam,  about  up  to  his  knees,  hovered 
a  spare,  brown  man,  who  had  not  abandoned  his  spectacles  upon  entering 
the  water. 

"Isn't  it  delicious?"  sighed  the  woman,  as  I  rose  from  a  dive.  "How 
I  love  swimming  I"  and  she  continued  to  float. 

After  a  moment,  she  seemed  to  remember  something,  and  turning  her 
gaze  in  the  direction  of  the  shore,  she  lifted  a  round,  white  arm,  and  beckon- 
ing leisurely,  called,  "Boy-dear,  Boy-dear,  come  out." 

The  figure  on  the  shore  did  not  alter  his  position,  but  continued  to 
hug  his  chest. 

"You  see,  he  doesn't  swim,"  my  companion  confided,  "but  if  I  could 
only  get  him  in  deep  water " 

I  wondered  a  little  at  her  motive. 

"Boy-dear,  Boy-dear,"  she  continued,  "it's  lovely." 

The  man  only  remained  deaf  to  her  entreaties,  and  after  a  moment 
turned  and  left  the  water.  This  departure  seemd  to  occasion  my  companion 
the  greatest  distress.  She  called  after  him,  and  lamented  to  herself,  "It's 
only  with  the  greatest  effort  I  persuade  him  to  go  in.    He  doesn't  like  it." 

"Some  people  don't,"  I  said. 

"But  that's  the  trouble,"  she  moaned,  "I  adore  it,"  and  she  looked  like 

a  child,  a  very  plump  child,  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

****** 

Our  acquaintance  was  renewed  at  dinner.  I  lifted  my  eyes  from  the 
mosaic  page  of  Marius  to  see  her  and  presumably  her  husband  at  my  table. 
The  effect  of  her  costume,  in  itself  simple,  was  that  of  triumph  after  ordeal. 
"Splendid,"  rose  almost  instinctively  to  one's  lips. 
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She  found  it  delightful  to  have  company  at  dinner.  The  dull  season 
made  things  so  informal.  She  hoped  that  I — and  glanced  at  my  open  book. 
I  hastened  to  voice  a  mutual  pleasure  in  society. 

"Perhaps  you  are  literary,"  she  continued,  "and  like  to  be  alone.  I 
quite  understand.  You  see  my  husband  writes.  Don't  you,  Boy-dear  ?"  and 
she  leaned  affectionately  towards  him.  He  was  meditatively  munching  a 
roll,  and  troubled  neither  to  assent  nor  to  dissent. 

I  learned  then  that  he  was  immensely  clever,  though  awfully  shy,  and 
could  turn  out  three  stories  a  week  when  he  wanted,  though  usually  he 
didn't,  and  could  never  write  as  well  as  when  she  was  with  him.  That  was 
really  why  she  had  to  be  with  him.  If  not  actually  with  him,  then  very  near, 
say  in  the  next  room. 

During  this  monologue,  Mr.  Barr,  as  he  was  apparently  called,  pre- 
served complete  composure,  eating  his  dinner  with  gravity,  ordering  his 
food  with  careful  precision,  so  that  I  had  concluded  he  was  oblivious  to  his 
wife's  conversation,  until  in  the  midst  of  a  glowing  account  of  how  "Boy- 
dear"  wrote  that  truly  remarkable  story  of  his,  Coronado  Beach,  in  three 
days,  "mind  you,  three  days,"  he  dryly  interposed, 

"Three  weeks,  Josephine." 

The  inflection  alone  was  disconcerting.  The  light  nickered  in  Joseph- 
ine's eyes.    An  expression  of  abject  despair  crossed  her  countenance. 

"Well,  three  weeks,"  she  said,  crushed  for  the  moment.  Then,  bright- 
ening visibly,  with  gathered  impetus,  she  was  off. 

We  had  many  interviews  after  that.  "Don't  let  me  disturb  you,"  she 
would  begin.  "I  see  you're  busy,"  and  then  talk  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
These  conversations  were  usually  held  in  the  morning,  while  Mr.  Barr  was 
playing  golf.  We  could  see,  from  the  verandah  where  we  sat,  his  slim, 
almost  angular  figure  moving  across  the  links. 

"If  I  only  liked  golf,"  Mrs.  Barr  would  sigh,  "or  he  liked  tennis,  we'd 
be  perfectly  happy ;  but,  you  see,  he  likes  golf,  and  I  like  tennis,  and  I  like 
swimming,  and  he  likes  dancing,  and  I  like  the  country,  and  he  likes  the 
city — but,  of  course,  it  is  such  a  romantic  marriage." 

It  was  from  these  colloquies  that  I  discovered  they  had  a  "perfectly 
ideal  home,"  outside  of  New  York,  and  three  "perfectly  beautiful  children," 
and  a  multitude  of  irrelevancies,  from  which  a  boy,  appearing  with  a  tennis 
racquet  and  an  invitation  to  Mrs.  Barr  to  play  a  set,  invariably  and  oppor- 
tunely rescued  me. 
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To  appear  indifferent  to  the  Bans,  I  soon  discovered,  was  impossible. 
Mr.  Barr,  when  he  did  speak,  demanded  complete  attention.  He  had  a  dis- 
tinct manner  in  telling  stories,  a  sense  of  the  dramatic,  and  an  exaggerated 
and  a  trying  conception  of  the  value  of  pause.  He  would  leave  his  heroes, 
or  heroines,  in  the  most  alarming  situations,  and  then  pause,  until  I, 
engaged  in  the  precarious  operation  of  eating  a  raw  oyster,  perhaps,  should 
suspend  all  action  and  breathlessly  inquire,  "What  then,  Mr.  Barr?" 

He  had  a  taste,  also,  for  suggested  naughtiness. 

''It  was  Paris,  he  an  artist,  she  a  model.  I  needn't  go  further.  You 
understand  me  ?" 

On  these  occasions  Mrs.  Barr  appeared  miserably  uncomfortable.  She 
would  often  interrupt  a  thrilling  tale  to  explain : 

"You  mustn't  think  Boy-dear  really  knows  about  these  things  himself. 
It's  only  his  wonderful  artistic  imagination." 

After  which,  "Boy-dear"  would  lapse  into  complete  silence,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  meal  I  would  be  obliged  to  listen  to  an  account  of  how 
truly  remarkable  their  governess  was,  or  of  the  dreadful  experience  they  had 
had  with  the  next  to  the  last  cook,  who  had  turned  out  a  kleptomaniac. 

*  :J:  St:  :j:  *  * 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  my  departure,  Mr.  Barr  came  to  break- 
fast limping  perceptibly,  and  leaning  on  a  cane.  He  explained  briefly,  he 
had  been  out  for  an  early  swim  with  Mrs.  Barr,  had  stepped  inadvertently 
on  a  sea  urchin,  and  injured  his  foot.  Judging  by  the  aspect  of  his  forehead 
that  he  was  not  in  a  communicative  mood,  I  hastened  through  my  coffee, 
and  left. 

Several  hours  later,  from  a  sunny  corner  on  the  verandah,  where  I  was 
settled,  I  saw  a  caddy  cross  the  links  at  a  rapid  trot,  and  heard  him  accost 
the  one  bell  boy  lounging  on  the  steps. 

"Got  a  wheel  chair  ?" 

"A  wheel  chair?"  echoed  the  boy  nonchalantly. 

"Yep,"  panted  the  flustered  caddy,  "a  loidy  has  broke  her  foot." 

The  bell  boy  indulged  in  an  expressive  whistle.  Then  glimpsing  me 
for  the  first  time,  he  stiffened. 

"I'll  speak  to  the  clerk,"  he  said,  and  vanished  within. 

In  a  moment  he  returned  with  the  clerk,  and  the  three  helplessly  con- 
sulted. The  clerk  remembered,  there  had  been  a  wheel  chair  the  preceding 
summer,  and  the  bell  boy  insisted  it  had  belonged  to  an  old  gentleman,  who 
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had  taken  it  away  with  him,  and  the  caddy  reiterated  that  the  loidy  must 
have  one,  and  to  none  did  it  seem  to  occur  that  a  person  with  a  broken  foot 
might  welcome  an  ordinary  chair  in  an  emergency. 

While  they  were  engaged  thus,  a  figure  appeared  suddenly  from  behind 
a  clump  of  trees  at  the  left,  and  came  rapidly  towards  them.  It  was  Mrs. 
Barr,  florid  and  determined.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  she  could  be  the  person 
who  had  broken  her  foot  until  the  caddy  cried  in  consternation, 

"Hully  gee ;  it's  her !" 

Then  there  was  running,  dragging  up  of  porch  chairs,  searching  for 
cushions,  and  at  length  Mrs.  Barr  settled  into  a  chair  and  imperiously  dis- 
missed the  clerk,  the  bell  boy  and  the  caddy.  I  remained  standing  beside 
her.    Presently  she  began  to  speak. 

"I  think,"  she  said  slowly,  pausing  at  each  intake  of  breath  to  stifle 
a  sob,  "I  think  my — marriage  is  a  failure." 

Her  marriage !  I  was  thinking  of  her  ankle  and  the  proper  method  of 
applying  a  bandage. 

"Don't  say  that,  Mrs.  Barr!"  I  ejaculated,  "think  of  your  children." 
This  last  was  purely  intuitive. 

She  brightened  perceptibly.  "They  are  lovely,"  she  said,  "but  I'm 
away  from  them,"  and  despair  settled  again  on  her  countenance. 

"There's  a  governess,"  I  suggested. 

"A  truly  remarkable  woman,"  she  made  answer,  "but  after  all  there's 
nothing  like  a  mother's  care." 

"Possibly  she  is  one,"  I  ventured,  but  by  this  time  Mrs.  Barr  was  unre- 
servedly sobbing. 

"It  was  this  way,"  she  spiittered,  and  I  resolved  to  let  her  take  her  own 
course. 

"Harold  hurt  his  foot  swimming — I  mean  bathing — he  can't  swim,  and 
that's  why  I  made  him  go — he  doesn't  like  the  water,  and  he  stepped  on  a 
sea  urchin,  and  cut  his  foot."  She  grew  more  composed.  "So  I  thought  I'd 
go  out  and  practice  golf,  and  see  if  I  could  learn  to  play  before  his  foot  got 
well — he'd  be  so  pleased."  The  sobs  recommenced.  "I  stepped  in  a 
hole " 

"Poor  Mrs.  Barr,"  I  said,  "do  let  me  strap  your  ankle." 

She  consented. 

i|C  )|»  !|S  3p  sJC  JfS 

At  lunch  I  was  quite  alone.     The  afternoon  wore  away  towards  the 
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time  for  my  departure  without  either  of  the  Barrs  appearing.  I  felt  reluc- 
tant to  leave  without  bidding  them  farewell.  My  luggage  had  been  carried 
out  to  the  'bus.  Just  then  the  elevator  descended  and  discharged  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barr.  They  were  supporting  each  other,  arm  in  arm,  and  each  with  a 
maimed  foot  stepped  cautiously  forward. 

"I  was  about  to  write  you  a  farewell  note." 

"You  aren't  going  ?"  they  cried. 

"Yes,  and  was  afraid  of  disturbing  you." 

They  expressed  regret,  and  we  exchanged  good-byes.  I  ran  down  the 
steps.    The  Barrs  hobbled  to  the  door  and  watched  me  depart. 

"You'll  not  be  forgotten,"  called  Mrs.  Barr.  "Boy-dear  will  put  you 
in  a  story,  won't  you  ?"  and  with  her  disengaged  hand  she  actually  chucked 
the  little  brown  man  under  the  chin. 

To  my  surprise,  he  looked  up  at  her  with  the  first  glint  of  affection  I 
had  ever  detected,  and  drew  her  hand  a  little  further  through  his  arm.  An 
odd,  quizzical  expression  played  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth  and  eyes, 
an  expression  so  unlike  that  on  his  wife's  countenance,  that  I  debated  with 
myself,  halfway  to  the  station,  whether  to  call  it  a  smile. 

Emily  Gifford  Noyes,  1915. 


A  Misanthrope's  Prayer 


Ah,  God !  Grant  me  to  walk 
One  wicked,  blissful,  silent  year 
Alone ! 
I  will  pay  dear! 
Shall  not  eternities  of  jumbled  talk 
Endured  hereafter,  satiate  remorse, 
Nor  a  long  Hell  of  social  intercourse 
Atone? 

Mary  Frances  Nearmg,  1909. 
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Second  Year  English 


MAY   MORttEIX 

May  Morrell  was  on  the  platform  as 
the  long  hospital  train  drew  in.     She 
felt  strangely  uneasy  at  its  armoured 
appearance    and     the     glimpses     she 
caught  through   the   windows   of   the 
long  rows  of  white  beds  and  cupboards, 
and  at  the  crowd  about  her  that  jostled 
and  bumped  her  so  roughly  in  their 
eagerness  to  catch  the  first  glimpses 
of  familiar  faces.    As  the  train  came 
to  a  stop,  white  clad  figures  of  nurses 
emerged  from  the  exits  and  then  the 
khaki  clad  figures,  some  on  crutches, 
some  with  arms  in  slings,  some  with 
bandaged  heads   and   one  or  two   on 
stretchers.     She  was   very   much   ex- 
cited  but   she   was   frightened,   too — 
she  did  not  quite  know  what  to  ex- 
pect.    She  could  not  find  John  any- 
where, she  was  too  short  to  see  very 
far,  and  she  wondered  why  he  did  not 
come  and  look  for  her.     Finally  the 
crowd  began  to  thin  out  and  down  at 
the  end  of  the  platform  she  recognized 
his  broad  shoulders  though  he  was  half 
turned  away.     He  did  not  seem  to  be 
looking   for   her   at   all,    he   was   just 
standing  there  listlessly  and  when  she 
ran  up  to  him  and  clutched  his  sleeve, 
he  turned  quickly,  almost  startled. 

"May  Morrell!"  he  cried  sharply. 

She  looked  up  and  noticed  with  a 
sickening  feeling  that  he  had  a  bandage 
across  his  eyes.  She  caught  her 
breath  in  a  little  surprised  sob  and  a 
look  of  suffering  stole  over  the  young 
soldier's  face. 

"I  didn't  tell  you,  darling,"  he  said 


softly.     "It's   awfully   tough   on   you, 
little  girl." 

****** 

As  they  drove  home  in  the  carriage 
it  was  not  at  all  as  she  had  expected. 
Three  weeks  ago  he  had  cabled  "Dis- 
charged,   slightly    wounded.      Coming 
home."     And   those  three   weeks   had 
been  a  whirl  of  joyful  duties  for  the 
little  bride.     She  and  her  mother  had 
rented  a  cottage   in  the   country  and 
had  taken  all  of  her  beautiful  wedding 
presents  out  of  storage  so  that  it  could 
be  their  own  home  that  he  could  come 
back  to.    Some  of  them  she  had  never 
even  seen  before, — they  were  married 
in  such  a  hurry  and  the  two  weeks  they 
had  had  together   had   been  crowded 
with  excitement.     There  had  been  no 
time  for  her  to  open  all  the  wedding 
presents.    She  had  pictured  them  run- 
ning about  the  little  house  from  one 
new  treasure  to  another,  hand  in  hand, 
like  children  in  a  toy  shop.    She  had 
pictured   his   first   home-coming — they 
would  have  so  much  to  say  to  each 
other,  they  would  chatter  all  the  way 
home  in  the  automobile  and  never  stop 
laughing.     Her  girl  friends   who  had 
helped   her   with   the   house   did   not 
dare  to  mar  her  happy  spirits;   they 
wondered  why  he  should  be  discharged 
so  slightly  wounded;  but  May  Morrell 
did  not  stop  to  think.     And  now — as 
they  drove  home— all   she   could  say 
over  and   over,   almost  sobbing  with 
fear,  was:   "You  didn't  tell  me.     You 
didn't  tell  me!" 
He  held  her  little  hand  in  his  Arm 
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grip  and  asked  the  usual  questions 
about  every  one  at  home  and  all  the 
while  she  was  watching  him  timidly 
with  great  childlike  eyes.  His  shock 
of  auburn  hair  was  shaved  tight  to  his 
head  but  his  lace  was  quite  unshaven; 
his  cheeks  were  sunken  like  a  man  who 
has  suffered,  and  about  his  mouth  there 
was  a  strange  drawn  look  one  sees  only 
on  the  sad  faces  of  women  or  on  people 
coming  out  of  ether.  His  uniform  was 
shabby  and  dirty  and  it  wrinkled 
across  his  chest  as  he  sat  back  wearily 
against  the  leather  cushions. 

Weeks  passed  and  one  specialist  after 
another  was  summoned  to  examine 
John's  eyes.  After  a  few  days  of  hope 
the  verdict  came:  "The  optic  nerves 
are  destroyed." 

John  took  the  news  very  quietly. 
"Will  you  tell  my  wife,  please?"  was 
all  he  said  to  the  doctors. 

May  Morrell  had  waited  in  her  room 
during  the  final  examination,  for  she 
could  not  stand  the  sight  of  the  eyes 
uncovered — the  lids  were  so  charred 
with  gunpowder.  When  the  doctor 
told  her  she  broke  down  completely 
and  rushed  to  her  room  to  sob  upon 
her  bed.  It  was  not  until  John  had 
groped  his  way  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  and  called  to  her  several  times 
that  she  opened  the  door  and  stole 
timidly  down  to  him. 

"Why  did  you  leave  me,  dear?"  he 
asked  patiently  as  if  reproaching  a 
child. 

She  buried  her  face  against  his 
sleeve  and  sobbed. 

"It's  awfully  tough  on  you,"  he  said 
quietly,  patting  her  hair  with  his  big 
hand.  "Shall  we  take  a  little  turn 
through     the     orchard?"     his     voice 


seemed    unnatural    in    her    ears — "it 
might  do  us  both  good." 

"I  look  like  such  a  sight — my  eyes 
are  all  red,"  she  answered  apologet- 
ically. 

John  smiled  a  little  bitterly.  "What 
difference  can  that  make  to  me — now?" 
he  said. 

They  walked  for  a  long  time  in  the 
orchard  without  speaking — there  seem- 
ed to  be  nothing  to  be  said.  She  clung 
to  his  arm  and  fearfully  watched 
where  the  blind  man  would  place  his 
feet,  but  he  walked  straight  ahead, 
determined,  head  erect.  There  was 
a  half-ironical  smile  on  his  face  while 
thoughts  coursed  hotly  through  his 
mind. 

Fortune  had  given  such  an  unex- 
pected turn  to  her  wheel.  He  tried  to 
think  back  a  year,  tried  to  picture 
himself  when  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
the  second  week  war  was  declared. 
He  recalled  the  struggle  to  decide  be- 
tween a  promising  football  season  as 
captain  of  the  best  team  Yale  had 
turned  out  for  years,  or  the  rank  and 
file, — no  applause  and  no  fame.  Then 
fortune,  as  if  to  reward  him  for  his 
decision,  had  sent  him  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  first  Officer's  Training 
Camp  at  Madison  Barracks  soon  after 
he  enlisted.  He  remembered  distinctly 
the  day  when  he  was  called  to  his 
superior  officer,  and  he  remembered 
what  the  Major  had  said  to  him;  he 
had  been  jubilant  as  a  boy  of  twelve 
— it  was  just  as  if  the  college  coach 
had  slapped  him  on  the  back  and 
given  him  an  encouraging  word. 
Things  rested  lightly  on  his  shoulders 
in  those  days.  Everything  had  always 
gone  along  pretty  smoothly  without 
much  thinking  on  his  part. 
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"Let's  sit  down,"  he  said  to  her 
abruptly,  and  noticed  a  little  shiver 
had  passed  through  her  arm.  "There 
is  a  seat  somewhere  around  here,  isn't 
there?"  he  added  in  a  quieter  voice. 

She  led  him  to  a  stile  and  they  sat 
down  together,  quite  close  to  each 
other,  but  neither  of  them  spoke.  John 
was  surprised  that  she  did  not  talk. 
He  remembered  when  he  had  first  met 
her,  not  quite  a  year  ago,  at  the  coun- 
try club,  how  she  had  chattered  to  him 
between  dances.  Before  that  time  he 
had  never  noticed  women  much.  He 
had  played  with  his  sister  and  her 
friends  sometimes  when  he  was  a 
youngster,  but  as  he  grew  up  and 
went  away  to  school  and  college  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  time  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
May  Morrell  had  seemed  so  little  to 
him  that  night  at  the  country  club; 
her  eyes  were  so  large  and  innocent, 
they  seemed  to  plead  for  protection. 
Afterwards,  for  the  rest  of  that  first 
thrilling  summer,  she  allowed  him  to 
monopolize  most  of  her  time  at  the 
club  dances  and  Saturday  night  leave 
from  the  barracks  seemed  to  come 
around  all  too  slowly.  He  did  not  re- 
member now  anything  they  had  said 
to  each  other.  She  had  always  seemed 
rapturously  interested  when  he  told 
her  about  the  training  camp,  what 
they  were  learning  and  what  they  were 
going  to  learn,  and  she  had  chattered 
quite  delightfully  about  uniforms  and 
people  they  knew  and  things — he  did 
not  remember  just  what,  but  she  was 
always  delightful.  And  during  those 
weeks  she  had  taught  bim  how  to 
dance, — they  had  had  merry  times 
over  that — she  had  seemed  so  little  to 
be  the  teacher!     He  never  quite  under- 


stood it  but  somehow  they  got  en- 
gaged— a  lot  of  other  people  were  get- 
ting engaged,  too.  They  were  all  very 
exciting,  those  war  weddings.  A  few 
mothers  had  shaken  their  heads  over 
them,  but  then  they  were  usually  the 
mothers  of  unattractive  daughters 
and  May  Morrell's  mother  had  been 
delighted.  John  Hillbrook  was  one 
of  the  Hillbrooks  of  Boston,  a  fine, 
clean  fellow,  too — what  more  could 
one  ask? 

They  had  had  only  two  weeks  to- 
gether after  the  wedding  and  then  he 
was  sent  abroad.  He  had  pitied  the 
other  fellows  who  did  not  have  wives 
at  home,  for  he  looked  forward  all  day 
to  the  time  when  he  could  sit  down 
and  write  to  May  Morrell.  They  were 
long,  newsy  letters  full  of  enthusiasm 
over  his  work  and  the  new  things  to 
be  seen, — frank,  boyish  letters,  affec- 
tionate but  with  none  of  the  intro- 
spection or  philosophizing  about  the 
cause  and  its  ideals  that  filled  the 
many  war  letters  in  the  magazines. 
She  had  written  dutifully,  too.  Her 
letters  were  full  of  her  activities  at 
home, — new  war  enterprises  that  "all 
the  girls"  were  going  into.  First,  it 
was  a  stenography  class,  but  that 
proved  too  wearing  for  her  and  she 
decided  to  take  up  Red  Cross  work. 
She  went  to  classes  and  did  dressings 
several  times  a  week  but  soon  the 
weather  grew  too  severe,  the  war 
began  to  "get  on  her  nerves"  and 
Mamma  insisted  that  she  go  to  Palm 
Beach  for  a  while.  John  remembered 
the  first  little  feeling  of  surprise  when 
he  read  that  letter — but  he  forced  him- 
self to  put  it  out  of  his  mind  before 
the  surprise  was  tinged  with  disap- 
pointment    After  all  she  was  a  frail 
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little  thing  and  it  must  be  dreadfully 
tiring  for  her  to  be  always  worrying 
about  him.  Then  came  letters  that 
read  like  the  diary  of  a  debutante, 
one  festivity  after  another, — card  par- 
ties, teas,  dances,  yachting  parties — 
"Just  to  cheer  me  up,"  she  always 
added.  They  seemed  to  John  to  come 
from  some  other  world.  As  he  sat  in 
his  rain-soaked  dug-out  and  read  those 
dainty  scraps  of  gossip  and  gayety  he 
began  to  realize  the  unspeakable  dis- 
tance between  them — and  it  was  not 
the  distance  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Gradually  the  thoughtless,  carefree 
boy  was  being  battered  into,  a  man. 
Among  the  filth  and  the  dregs  of  war 
the  spirit  that  had  fired  the  football 
team  to  success  back  in  New  Haven 
was  asserting  itself.  Horrors  which 
only  the  boys  of  the  nation  can  know, 
the  horrors  of  the  Northern  retreat 
of  1918,  were  cutting  short  a  vigorous 
boyhood.  In  the  new  life  there  were 
many  empty  spaces,  many  unanswered 
queries— the  chasm  of  years  could  not 
be  filled  in  a  few  months  without  an 
upheaval  of  all  that  was  inbred  and 
natural,  a  shaking  of  inherited  faith, 
a  great  and  terrible  questioning. 

They  were  long  nights  that  John 
lived  through  in  the  barrenness  of  his 
dug-out.  One  night  he  remembered  in 
particular;  some  poor  devil  out  in  No 
Man's  Land  was  whining  to  the  moon. 
From  where  he  sat  John  could  see  the 
stars  above  the  wall  of  sandbags  over 
his  head,  but  in  his  ears  was  always 
that  futile  moaning,  like  the  cries  of 
a  sick  child.  He  had  wondered  why 
men  ever  strove,  why  men  cried  out 
against  the  greatness  of  eternity — he 
had  suddenly  wondered  many  things 
that  night  and  above  all  he  wondered 


at  the  stars  above  the  trenches    *     * 

"It  must  be  suppertime,"  said  May 
Morrell.  Have  you  rested  long  enough? 
I'm  dead!"  Her  voice,  high  pitched 
and  a  little  pettish,  broke  in  on  John's 
thought  with  a  painful  discord.  He 
rose  wearily. 

"May  Morrell,"  he  said  in  a  husky 
voice,  "are  the  stars  out?" 

"No,"  she  answered  carelessly.  "Oh, 
John  I  just  hate  to  face  the  waitress 
at  suppertime.  She  was  rude  to  me 
this  afternoon  and  I  didn't  dare  tell 
her  to  leave.  I've  been  so  worried 
about  it  all  afternoon." 

John's  laugh  rang  out  wildly.  He 
had  a  sickening  feeling  in  his  throat 
and  a  deafening  singing  in  his  ears. 
He  rememberd  vaguely  hearing  the 
stretcher  bearer  say  something  about 
"shell-shock"  the  night  he  was  shoved 
into  a  field  ambulance  and  wondered 
absently  if  it  were  true.  He  felt  May 
Morrell  tugging  at  his  hand  as  if  she 
were  far  away  and  his  hand  were  not 
a  part  of  him.  Then  he  realized  he 
was  walking,  but  he  could  scarcely  feel 
his  feet  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  were  going  around  in  a  circle.  The 
noise  in  his  ears  grew  louder  and 
louder;  at  first  it  was  just  the  noise 
of  the  trenches, — he  imagined  himself 
one  of  hundreds  of  rats  running  round 
and  round  in  a  tin  cracker  box  which 
was  being  showered  with  stones  and 
gravel;  then  as  the  noise  became  more 
regular  he  thought  he  heard  above  it 
a  piercing  whine,  a  pitiful  sound  like 
the  cry  of  a  sick  child. 

"That  poor  devil  out  there,"  he  said 
hoarsely,  "I  wonder  why — out  under 
the  moon — do  you  still  see  the  stars, 
May  Morrell?" 
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"She's  stepping  off  pretty  quickly, 
isn't  she?"  remarked  a  dapper  looking 
Ordnance  officer,  between  puffs  of  a 
cigarette.  "Let's  see — how  long  has 
poor  old  Jack  been  out  of  the  run- 
ning?" 

"Two  years,"  answered  the  Man- 
About-Town  from  another  corner  of 
the  club  room.  "After  all  that's  pretty 
long  for  such  a  ripping  pretty  widow 
to  ward  'em  off,  eh  what?" 

There  was  a  snicker  of  assent.  "It 
was  a  rotten  experience  for  her,"  was 
the  verdict.  "Hope  Ted'll  make  her 
happier." 

Lois  Walcott  Kellogg,  1920. 


THE  BEER  BOTTLE 

"OTomi  San,  OTomi  San,  my  san- 
dals," a  small,  neat,  middle-aged  lady 
of  Japan  called  to  her  maid. 

"Will  the  honourable  mistress  have 
her  old  ones?" 

"No,  no,  the  new  ones.  Have  you 
not  seen  the  boat  in  the  harbour  of  a 
size  equaling  a  hundred  sampansf  I  am 
going  to  see  it  and  while  I  am  gone, 
if  the  fish  carrier  comes,  don't  gossip 
too  long  over  the  tail" 

Madame  Matsumoto  tucked  her 
money  inside  her  kimona,  slipped  her 
feet  into  the  best  black  lacquered  san- 
dals and  set  off  for  the  wharf. 

The  ship  was  an  ordinary  sailing 
vessel  of  seventy  years  ago;  not  very 
large  as  ships  go,  but,  to  the  Japanese 
mind  of  those  days,  Immense.  Madame 
Matsumoto  called  to  a  sampan  rower 
she  knew  and  told  him  to  take  her  out 
to  the  foreign  ship. 

She  was  rowed  slowly  around  It, 
the  waves  slapping  the  sides  of  the 
sampan;  sometimes  a  few  cool  drops 
splashed  on  her  hands.    It  was  really 


quite  rough  for  her  little  boat,  but  she 
could  not  resist  the  longing  to  see  for 
herself  a  "foreign  devil." 

There  were  two  on  the  deck,  rough 
men,  untidy,  too,  bellowing  at  each 
other  with  their  sea-coarsened  voices. 
Madame  Matsumoto,  though  not  able 
to  understand  a  word,  saw  that  they 
were  quarreling.  One  shouted,  "Bring 
a  bottle  of  beer,  damn  you,"  to  a  pass- 
ing sailor.  Soon  a  white-aproned 
steward  brought  it  on  a  tray.  Mad- 
ame Matsumoto  lost  no  detail  of  what 
was  going  on  before  her.  She  could 
see  the  bottle  bulging  at  the  bottom, 
tapering  at  the  top,  glittering  in  the 
strong  sunlight  like  a  big  green  jewel. 

One  of  the  men  seized  it  and  began 
pulling  at  the  top,  the  other  jumped 
at  him  to  get  it  away,  and  they  fell 
fighting  to  the  deck.  What  could  it 
be?  Something  of  great  value — a  god? 
Madame  Matsumoto  was  inclined  to 
think  it  a  god,  for  had  not  the  servant 
devil  brought  it  with  great  ceremony 
to  the  masters  on  a  tray,  just  as  she 
carried  their  household  Buddha  to  one 
side,  when  she  had  OTomi  San  clean 
out  the  honourable  reception  room? 

"It  might  make  my  worthy  master 
never  divorce  me;  if  I  had  that  un- 
known green  thing,"  she  said  aloud. 

"Did  the  reverend  madame  address 
her  servant?"  asked  the  boatman. 

As  the  men  fought  on  the  deck,  they 
released  the  bottle,  which  rolled  to- 
ward the  edge  of  the  ship.  Madame 
Matsumoto  saw  it  describing  circles 
with  its  slender  neck  as  a  pivot,  rotat- 
ing slowly  as  bottles  do,  toward  the 
railing.  In  great  excitement  she  or- 
dered the  boatman  to  row  to  the  spot 
where  it  would  fall,  but  before  they 
could    get    there    it     described    a    last 
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wobbling  circle,  slid  under  the  railing, 
splashed  into  the  water,  and  sank. 

"Alas,  that  such  a  costly  thing 
should  be  lost,"  thought  Madame  Mat- 
sumoto.  "I  know  its  worth!  Would 
that  the  green  jewel  were  mine!  It  is 
the  very  thing  to  offer  the  most  divine 
goddess,  Amaterasu,  daughter  of  the 
Sun.  She  it  is  who  loves  such  coloured 
crystals  to  reflect  her  beams.  If  she 
had  it  she  would  never  let  my  rev- 
erend lord  divorce  me  as  long  as  I  live. 
Divine  Goddess,  I  will  go  to  the  tem- 
ple to  pray,  at  dawn." 

The  next  morning,  while  the  earth 
was  still  steeped  in  gray  mist,  and 
things  smelled  damp  and  musty,  while 
the  scant  rays  of  the  sun  penetrated 
only  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  Madame 
Matsumoto  climbed  the  stone  steps  to 
the  temple.  She  passed  under  the 
three  red  lacquered  Torrii  with  bent 
head,  noticing  neither  the  ghostly  sil- 
vered trees  on  either  side,  nor  the 
blue  pearl  sky  above. 

She  knelt  on  the  straw  mats  before 
the  altar,  clapping  her  hands  loudly 
and  bending  her  head  even  to  the  floor 
in  deep  supplication  for  the  precious 
green    jewel. 

"Amaterasu,  most  brilliant  of  the 
honourable  gods  and  goddesses,  help 
me  to  obtain  this  crystal,  this  offering 
for  you,"  prayed  Madame  Matsumoto. 
"I  beg  that  you  will  influence  the 
mighty  god  of  tides  to  cast  the  foreign 
treasure  on  the  beach.  And  with  your 
help,  0  most  gracious  goddess,  will  I 
discover  the  unknown  treasure.  In 
supplication,  your  humble  servant  now 
casts  two  yen  into  the  coin  box  for 
you,  most  High  One!" 

A  priest  of  the  temple  heard  Mad- 
ame Matsumoto's  prayer.     He  was  a 


greedy  little  man  with  pig  eyes  close 
set  in  his  flat  yellow  face.  Straight- 
way he  decided  to  watch  her  in  her 
search  on  the  beach. 

The  beach  was  still  dim  with  sea 
mist  which  had  not  burnt  off.  One 
could  taste  the  damp  sea  flavour  of 
the  morning  breeze  and  see  vague 
shapes  of  fishermen  as  they  moved 
about  putting  their  nets  into  phantom 
boats.  A  gentle  plashing  came  from 
the  invisible  sea  and  sometimes  a  dull 
thump  told  where  the  waves  had 
bumped  two  invisible  sampans  to- 
gether. 

Madame  Matsumoto  wandered  slow- 
ly along  the  edge  of  the  waves,  search- 
ing. 

"No,  it  is  not  on  the  sand.  No  doubt 
it  was  too  heavy  for  the  waves  to 
carry,"  she  thought  as  she  poked  at  a 
pile  of  sea  weed. 

There  was  a  fisher's  child,  what 
was  he  admiring  so  curiously?  It  was 
the  green  jewel,  the  treasure  that  the 
foreign  devils  had  treated  as  a  god 
and  had  fought  for. 

"Go  you  not  to  fish  with  your  father, 
little  one?"  she  asked,  trying  to  open 
conversation  with  the  child. 

"No,  gomen  nasai  (pardon  me).  I 
stay  at  home  with  my  father's  wife." 

"And  what  have  you  there?"  Mad- 
ame Matsumoto  trembled  with  eager- 
ness. She  wondered  if  she  might  buy 
the  precious  thing — children  bargain. 

"Is  not  that  a  funny  thing,"  she  con- 
tinued. "See  this  bright  new  fifty  sen 
piece?  I  will  give  it  you,  if  you  will 
give  me  the  green  thing." 

"Oh,  hai  (yes).  I  take  yours,  you 
take  mine,"  he  held  out  the  bottle. 

Madame  Matsumoto  clasped  it  to  her 
and    started    home    to    OTomi    San's 
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breakfast.  She  had  the  green  jewel 
for  Amaterasu,  which  would  save  her 
from  divorce. 

The  priest  meanwhile,  peeping  out 
from  behind  a  beached  sampan,  saw  the 
transaction.  One  glimpse  of  the  bottle, 
and  its  transparent  colour  made  him, 
too,  think  it  a  strange  jewel  of  great 

value. 

******* 

Madame  Matsumoto  was  the  mother 
of  two  sturdy  little  boys.  Of  this  she 
was  extremely  proud.  No  one  could 
say  she  had  not  done  her  duty  in  that 
respect  And  because  of  her  pride  she 
would  never  let  Shiro  or  Taro  out  of 
the  garden  to  play. 

"Why,  the  street  children  might  cor- 
rupt my  little  sons  and  make  them 
great  rough,  disobedient  boys!"  she 
thought  as  generations  of  mothers  have 
done. 

But,  as  is  the  custom  with  small 
boys,  they  were  not  pleased  at  being 
cooped  up,  even  in  a  garden  contain- 
ing a  pond  where  six  gold  fish  swam 
about,  and  where  miniature  pine  trees 
afforded  excellent  ambushes  when  they 
played  they  were  the  Forty-Seven 
Ronin.  They  wanted  to  see  and  talk 
to  the  "other  boys."  So  when  OTomi 
San  was  scrubbing  the  kitchen  wood- 
work one  day  and  the  Honourable 
Mamma  San  was  calling  on  her  Hon- 
ourable Mamma  San — like  the  dutiful 
daughter  she  was — Shiro  and  Taro  slid 
out  the  gate  into  the  street. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  Here  come  their  ex- 
cellencies, the  Pampered  Darlings," 
roared  a  big  boy. 

He  ran  at  Taro,  pretending  that  he 
was  going  to  strike  him.  Taro  dodged, 
stumbled,  and  fell  face  downwards  into 
the  filthy,  open  gutter.     Shiro  pulled 


him  up  and  dragged  him  to  OTomi 
San  to  have  him  cleaned. 

A  week  later,  Taro  fell  ill.  Madame 
Matsumoto  thought  the  Evil  Eye  had 
been  cast  on  her  son  when  he  left  the 
protection  of  their  garden.  She  made 
daily  pilgrimages  to  the  temple,  carry- 
ing choice  foods  that  she  and  OTomi 
San  had  prepared,  and  silk  garments 
with  which  the  great  gods  might 
clothe  themselves,  and  money  that 
they  might  buy  what  they  chose. 
Every  morning  and  every  evening  she 
cast  herself  on  the  mats  and  prayed 
humble  prayers  that  Yesu,  god  of  little 
children,  might  intercede  for  her 
darling.  Ten  days  did  Madame  Mat- 
sumoto climb  the  hundred  stone  steps 
laden  with  offerings,  but  Yesu  re- 
mained inmovable.  Taro  did  not  re- 
cover. 

Madame  Matsumoto  was  in  despair. 
To  whom  could  she  turn?  The  potions 
the  priest  had  given  her  were  useless. 
She  had  prayed  to  every  god  but  the 
god  of  the  green  jewel. 

"Mighty  god  of  the  foreign  devils, 
have  pity  on  your  servant.  Save  her 
son  from  the  power  of  the  Evil  One 
and  she  will  serve  you  as  long  as  she 
lives." 

And  from  that  day  Taro  Improved. 
Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  Matsu- 
moto home.  Madame  Matsumoto  told 
all  her  friends  of  the  power  of  the 
green  jewel.  She  continually  praised 
it  to  OTomi  San  as  they  went  about 
their  work.  She  kept  food  and  incense 
continually  before  it. 

The  priest,  meanwhile,  had  become 
worried.  He  knew  of  the  cure  it  had 
wrought,  and  coveted  it  for  himself. 
"F-a-a-h,"  he  said,  "she  worships  it — 
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she  tells  her  friends  of  it — we  shall  see, 
we  shall  see." 

******* 

Mr.  Matsumoto  was  a  silk  merchant. 
He  had  Beveral  thousand  yen  locked 
away  in  the  strong  box  in  his  home 
and  was  esteemed  accordingly  by  his 
friends.  Besides  this  he  was  good  and 
enjoyed  much  homage  from  his  numer- 
ous relatives.  So  when  the  day  came 
for  him  to  invite  his  family  to  the  an- 
nual feast,  great  things  were  expected. 

Madame  Matsumoto  and  OTomi  San 
had  been  working  for  days  preparing 
little  rice  and  bean  and  honey  confec- 
tions. They  had  rubbed  the  wood- 
work and  mats  until  they  shone  like 
satin;  they  arranged  a  vase  of  flowers 
for  each  room  in  the  triangular  fash- 
ion. In  the  honourable  guest  room  the 
household  god  was  enthroned  on  a 
platform;  behind  him  hung  a  choice 
poem  painted  on  golden  satin;  beside 
him  was  a  figure  of  the  sun  goddess, 
Amaterasu;  and  before  him  was  a  tray 
containing  food  and  drink  and  fragrant 
incense. 

Every  year  it  was  Madame  Matsu- 
moto's  endeavor  to  put  something  rare 
and  delicate  before  the  gods  at  this 
feast. 

"Ah,"  she  breathed  on  her  knees  be- 
fore them.  "I  bring  to  you  a  treasure 
obtained  from  the  foreign  devils,  a 
thing  of  rarity  and  beauty.  Most 
gracious  Amaterasu,  your  handmaid 
bows  before  you!"  and  she  set  the 
green  bottle  before  the  goddess. 

As  each  member  of  the  family  came 
even  unto  the  fifth  and  sixth  cousin, 
he  bowed  low  before  the  shrine  and 
wondered  at  the  strange  green  object 
before  Amaterasu.  Madame  Matsu- 
moto glowed  with  satisfaction  as  she 


heard  their  comments.  And  the  priest, 
ever  present  at  ceremonies  and  feasts, 
coveted  it  with  a  great  envy. 

The  feasting  commenced  with  great 
solemnity.  Every  one  had  come  ex- 
cept the  scholar,  a  man  much  admired 
in  Kiushiu  for  his  vast  knowledge.  It 
was  not  strange  that  he  had  not  come 
yet.  Often  he  became  so  absorbed  in 
his  studying  that  he  was  lost  to  the 
world  for  days.  Mr.  Matsumoto  would 
not  feel  insulted  if  he  were  late  or  even 
if  he  did  not  come  at  all,  for  a  scholar 
lent  much  dignity  to  a  family. 

But  Nakamura  San  did  not  remain 
away  from  this  family  feast.  While 
they  were  yet  drinking  their  soup, 
smacking  their  lips  loudly  to  show 
their  appreciation,  he  appeared  and 
without  apology,  made  his  way  to  the 
gods. 

"Matsumoto  San,  my  brother,  where 
did  you  get  this  bottle,"  he  cried. 
"And  why  do  you  place  it  before  the 
most  high  gods?  It  is  nothing!  It 
is  a  kind  of  box  that  the  Igin  San 
(foreigners)  put  their  sake  (beer) 
into.    It  is  worthless." 

Madame  Matsumoto  trembled  with 
mortification.  What  did  Nakamura 
San  know  about  it?  Of  course,  he  had 
been  to  the  schools  in  Tokyo.  But 
if  it  were  worthless,  why  did  the  for- 
eign devils  fight  over  it? 

The  priest  was  delighted.  Quickly 
he  made  his  plans. 

"Madame  Matsumoto,"  he  said,  ris- 
ing from  his  place  at  the  feast,  "You 
have  deeply  offended  the  great  god- 
dess, Amaterasu,  by  setting  a  worth- 
less thing  before  her.  For  such  an  act 
of  irreverence  shall  you  be  cast  out 
of  the  temple  and  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  the  gods."     Madame 
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Matsumoto's  face  was  a  mask.  She 
stood  motionless  at  the  words  of  the 
priest. 

"If  you  pay  me  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand yen  I  will  endeavor  to  avert  the 
wrath  of  the  goddess,"  and  the  priest 
departed. 

Madame  Matsumoto  continued  to 
help  OTomi  San  serve  the  feast.  As 
she  moved  about,  she  felt  her  husband's 
eyes  continually  upon  her.  She  knew 
that  if  she  were  cast  out  of  the  tem- 
ple, he  would  divorce  her,  she  would 
be  cast  out  of  her  family,  and  no  one 
would  ever  speak  to  her  again.  All 
this  for  a  mistake!  But  was  it  a  mis- 
take? She  could  not  bring  herself  to 
think  of  the  bottle  as  worthless.  It 
was  still  the  green  jewel.  Would  her 
respected  husband  think  her  worth  five 
thousand  yen? 

When  the  last  guest  had  departed 
and  the  feast  was  cleared  away.  Madame 
Matsumoto  cast  herself  down  on  the 
mats  before  her  husband. 

"Honourable  master,  do  not  forsake 
your  devoted  wife,"  she  begged.  "Pay 
the  five  thousand  yen.  You  have  al- 
most enough  now  and  surely  the  store 
will  bring  in  much  more  wealth.  Do 
not  put  away  her  who  has  served  you 
so  long  and  faithfully.  Truly,  my 
master,  the  Jewel  is  of  great  value. 
Did  not  Amaterasu  help  me  to  find  it? 
Did  she  not  have  the  great  god  of 
tides  cast  it  up  on  the  beach?  Think 
how  I  prayed  to  Kwannon  and  Yesu 
and  Amaterasu  and  all  the  gods  when 
Taro  was  lying  sick  of  the  Evil  Eye. 
They  did  not  cure  our  son.  It  was 
this  foreign  god  that  gave  him  back 
to  us!  See  it,  my  dear  husband,  see 
how  clear  and  sparkling  it  is!  Surely 
it  is  a  jewel  beloved  of  Amaterasu!" 

Matsumoto  San  remained  motionless. 


Why  should  he  pay  all  he  had  as  an 
offering  to  the  gods?  It  was  quite  un- 
necessary. Yet  if  his  wife  were  cut 
off  from  all  human  intercourse  he 
must  of  course  divorce  her.  She 
had  been  a  diligent  wife.  True,  he 
could  marry  again  and  get  a  dowry. 
He  knew  of  several  pretty  young  girls. 

What  would  his  sons  say  if  he  cast 
out  thtir  mother?  They  were  fine 
boys.  Madame  Matsumoto  had  brought 
them  up  well  and  they  were  fond  of 
her.  They  might  make  it  very  dis- 
agreeable for  him. 

After  all,  what  was  this  fuss  about? 
The  bottle  might  be  of  value?  For 
him,  it  was  not  a  god.  Yet  Taro  had 
improved.  His  wife  had  discovered  it 
and  she  believed  in  it.  It  had  made 
the  foreign  devils  quarrel  on  the  ship. 
Perhaps  Amaterasu  had  made  them 
quarrel.  And  surely  she  had  caused 
it  to  he  thrown  on  the  beach.  It 
really  was  not  natural  for  the  god  of 
tides  to  carry  such  a  heavy  thing  with- 
out good  reason.  It  might  be  a  wise 
thing  to  have  it  in  the  family. 

What  did  Nakamura  San  know?  To 
be  sure  he  was  a  scholar  and  much 
esteemed  for  his  knowledge.  But  even 
scholars  sometimes  make  mistakes. 
What  use  to  be  the  head  of  the  family 
if  he  could  not  make  his  relatives  be- 
lieve as  he  did? 

"My  wife,  I  have  decided.  Take  you 
the  five  thousand  yen  to  the  priest  to- 
morrow morning.  We  will  try  to  re- 
pay it  in  a  few  years.  You  have  given 
me  two  fine  sons.  You  have  been 
obedient  and  faithful.  I  will  not  cast 
you  out.  But  remember,  put  offerings 
daily  before  the  green  jewel  and  Ama- 
terasu that  we  may  keep  their  good 
will   forever." 

Helen  E.  Kingsbury,  1920. 
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Collegiana 

WAR  COUNCIL, 

Chairman — Virginia  Kneeland,  1918. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Abigail  Camp  Dimon,  1896. 

The  War  Council  was  formed  in  November,  1917.  Its  members  were  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  groups  of  the  College,  Faculty,  Alumnae,  Staff,  Graduate 
and  Undergraduate  students.  All  the  organizations  of  the  college  were  also 
represented,  such  as  the  student  associations,  the  clubs,  etc.  The  effort  was 
made  to  have  all  the  war  work  of  the  college  under  the  direction  of  this 
central  group,  which  should  be  so  representative  that  there  would  be  no  con- 
fusion or  duplication  of  work.  The  Council  itself  planned  and  directed  the 
work,  and  this  was  carried  out  in  detail  by  the  seven  Executive  Departments. 
They  were  as  follows:  Registration,  Food  Production,  Food  Conservation, 
Liberty  Loan,  Education,  Maintenance  of  Existing  Social  Agencies,  Red  Cross 
and  Allied  Relief. 

The  Registration  Department  secured  a  registration  of  the  college,  and 
endeavored,  in  co-operation  with  the  Employment  Bureau,  to  assist  people  in 
finding  war  work,  paid  or  volunteer. 

The  Food  Production  Department  completed  the  arrangements  for  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Farm  which  was  to  be  run  under  its  direction  during  the  summer 
of  1918. 

The  Food  Conservation  Department  endeavored  to  arouse  public  opinion 
in  the  matter  of  adhering  to  the  recommendations  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Liberty  Loan  Department  conducted  campaigns  for  the  Second  and 
Third  Liberty  Loans,  the  drives  for  which  fell  within  the  college  year. 

The  Education  Department  planned  the  program  for  all  speakers  on  war 
subjects,  and  also  conducted  a  Speakers'  Bureau  for  the  training  of  public 
speakers. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  The  Maintenance  of  Existing  Social 
Agencies  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Christian  Association. 

The  Department  of  Red  Cross  and  Allied  Relief  had  under  its  direction 
the  Red  Cross  Workshop,  where  surgical  dressings  were  made,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  wool  for  knitted  garments.  It  also  conducted  the  drives  for  funds  for 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Students'  Friendship  War  Fund,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
Bryn   Mawr  Service  Corps. 

The  Bryn  Mawr  Service  Corps  is  supported  jointly  by  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation and  the  War  Council.  It  is  a  corps  of  workers  selected  preferably 
from  alumnae  and  former  students  and  others  connected  with  the  college, 
who  will  be  sent  out  to  do  work  under  organizations  such  as  the  Red  Cross, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  etc.,  which  are  now  doing 
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Indispensable  work  in  Europe,  and  which  have  promised  full  and  cordial 
co-operation. 

Detailed  reports  of  the  work  of  the  various  departments,  and  of  the  Joint 
Administrative  Committee  of  the  Service  Corps  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Alumnae  Quarterly  and  in  the  bulletins  which  have  been 
sent  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Council. 

The  organization  of  the  Council  will  be  in  all  essential  respects  the  same 
next  year  as  it  has  been  this  year.  Certain  modifications  have  been  made 
which  should  make  the  administrative  and  executive  work  go  more  smoothly, 
and  should  mean  more  work  accomplished  and  more  success  in  general.       V.  K. 


THE   BRYN   MAWR   STUDENTS'   ASSOCIATION  FOR   SELF-GOVERNMENT 

President — Charlotte  Wright  Dodge,  1918. 
Vice-President — Marion  O'Connor,  1918. 
Secretary — Margaret  France,  1919. 
Treasurer — Alice  Harrison,  1920. 

Executive  Board 
Inez  Netereb,  Graduate  Member. 
Charlotte  Wright  Dodge,  1918. 
Marion  O'Connor,  1918. 
Sarah  Taylor,  1919. 
Marion  Renwick  Moseley,  1919. 

The  most  important  legislation  of  the  year  was  a  revision  of  the  rules 
governing  elections.  The  original  rules  had  never  been  modified  to  meet  the 
change  in  the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Board.  Also  the  system  defined 
in  them  had  been  discontinued  in  actual  practice  for  some  years  because  of 
its  cumbersomeness.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  giving  the  Advisory 
Board  more  responsibility  in  tho  administrative  work  of  the  Association,  a 
committee  of  three  was  elected  from  it  to  draw  up  new  election  rules.  These 
were  adopted  with  slight  modifications  and  put  into  practice  in  the  spring 
elections. 

Minor  changes   in  the  rulings   include: 

(1)  Riding  habits  may  not  be  worn  in  Taylor,  Dalton  or  the  Library.  They 
may  be  worn  to  breakfast  and  luncheon  in  the  halls. 

(2)  Any  graduate  student  may  chaperon  in  Bryn  Mawr. 

(3)  One  chaperon  may  take  ten  students  in  Bryn  Mawr. 

(4)  Students  may  dine  with  men  unchaperoned  at  the  Green  Dragon. 
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The  change  In  the  social  engagement  rule  made  last  year  has  worked  out 
very  well  and  will  be  even  more  valuable  in  the  future  in  view  of  the  new 
policy  of  closer  co-operation  between  faculty  and  students  in  war  work  and 
other  college  matters.  C.  W.  D. 


,     •  THE    CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATION 

President — Mabgaret  Howell  Bacon,  1918. 
Vice-President — Mabt  Keeset  Stair,  1918. 
,  Treasurer — Elizabeth   Biddle,   1919. 

Secretary — Mabt  Habdy,  1920. 
Assistant  Treasurer — Silvine  Mabbuby,  1921. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Christian  Association  released  the  Red  Cross  and 
Belgian  Relief  Committees  to  work  under  the  newly  organized  War  Council. 
The  work  of  the  other  ten  committees  has  been  carried  on  throughout  the  year. 
The  Finance  Committee  did  especially  well.  Following  a  new  plan,  it  raised 
a  budget,  which  amounted  to  $2400.  This,  with  the  amount  raised  by  the 
Bates  House  Committee  canvass,  makes  a  total  of  about  $3000,  exclusive  of 
dues,  raised  by  the  Association  during  the  year. 

Frequent  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  have  kept  the  work  of  the  Association 
before  a  comparatively  large  number  of  its  members  and  have  helped  to  make 
more  Immediate  and  personal  the  ideals  for  which  it  stands.  M.  H.  B. 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE  ASSOCIATION 

President — Virginia  Kneeland,  1918. 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Gobdon  Woodbury,  1919. 
Secretary — Jeannette  Peabody,  1919. 
Assistant  Treasurer — Helen  Wobtman,  1920. 

Advisory  Board 

Louise  Hodges,  1918. 
Eleanob  Mabquand,  1919. 
Mary  Hardy,  1920. 
Winifred  Worcester,  1921. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1917-1918,  the  question  of  moment  before  the 
Association  was  whether  the  May  Day  Festival  should  be  held  this  year  as 
scheduled.  After  due  consideration  and  discussion  in  two  consecutive  meetings, 
it  was  voted  to  give  up  the  pageant  for  the  reason  that,   in  a  year  when 
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there  were  so  many  demands  for  service,  the  proceeds,  although  they  might 
be  large,  could  not  balance  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  necessary  to 
make  the  festival  a  success. 

During  the  winter  the  business  divided  itself  largely  into  four  classes; 
under  these  heads  it  seemed  to  the  Board  to  have  been  of  more  than  passing 
interest. 

In  the  first  place  much  business  was  transacted  in  connection  with  the 
Innovation  of  'Varsity  Dramatics.  The  success  of  the  first  production  would 
warrant,  the  Board  felt,  a  standing  'Varsity  Dramatics  committee. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Association,  through  its  chairman,  was  on  the 
groups  of  the  college  community  represented  on  the  War  Council,  and  sug- 
gestions from  this  body  which  concerned  the  undergraduates  primarily  were 
business  for  Association  meetings. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Cut  Committee  was  particularly  active,  and  pre- 
sented every  two  months  the  results  of  its  investigations,  and  of  the  com- 
parison made  with  the  office  records  of  attendance  at  lectures. 

Finally,  the  most  important  work  of  the  Association  was  done  by  the 
Conference  Committee,  working  in  close  connection  with  the  Cut  Committee 
and  the  Advisory  Board.  At  the  request  of  the  Advisory  Board  and  the 
Association,  this  committee  discussed  with  the  Faculty  and  the  Health  Depart- 
ment the  question  of  a  required  course  in  Social  Hygiene,  and  as  a  result 
such  a  course  was  given  to  the  Senior  Class  by  Dr.  Potter.  The  committee 
also  discussed  with  the  Faculty  the  question  of  regulation  of  attendance  at 
lectures,  and  of  interest  in  the  courses  in  general. 

There  was,  of  course,  other  business  of  less  importance  carried  on  by  other 
committees.  The  Board  felt,  however,  that  most  important  for  the  future  policy 
of  the  Association  was  the  satisfaction  which  resulted  from  consultation  with 
the  Faculty  through  the  Conference  Committee,  and  from  co-operation  with  all 
groups  of  the  college  through  the  War  Council.  v.  E. 


THE  SUFFRAGE  CLUB 

Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Honorary  President  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  spoke  at  the  first  open  meeting  of  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Suffrage  Association  in  November,  on  the  Federal  Amendment  and  the 
work  of  the  Woman's  Council  of  Defense. 

On  December  15,  the  association  was  represented  by  M.  Martin,  '19,  at  the 
Annual  Council  Meeting  of  the  National  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  In 
Washington.     At  this  meeting,  it  was  decided  to  disband  this  league  as  Its 
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object,  to  establish  Suffrage  Clubs  in  the  colleges  had  been  accomplished.  The 
College  Suffrage  Clubs,  however,  remain,  to  continue  their  suffrage  activities, 
and  to  work  especially  for  the  Federal  Amendment. 

In  January,  the  Association  was  entertained  with  a  tea  in  Pembroke  Bast, 
at  which  President  Thomas  addressed  the  Club  on  the  decisions  of  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Convention  at  Washington. 

M.  Martin,  '19,  reported  on  the  meeting  of  the  National  College  Equal 
Suffrage  League. 

The  second  open  meeting  of  the  Association  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Caro- 
line McCormick  Slade,  '00,  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Woman  Suffrage 
Party,  on  "How  New  York  Won  the  Vote."  The  members  of  the  Club  met  Mrs. 
Slade  afterwards  in  the  Deanery.  The  annual  tea  of  the  Suffrage  Club  was 
given  up,  so  that  $10  of  the  dues  might  be  given  the  'Varsity  fund  of  the 
Service  Corps. 

Although,  since  the  Federal  amendment  for  woman  suffrage  has  passed  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Suffrage  Club  anticipates  a  short  life,  yet  it 
proposes,  for  the  following  year,  to  carry  on  its  work  in  behalf  of  a  successful 
passage  of  the  amendment  in  the  Senate  and  its  ratification.  E.  M.  F. 


THE  ENGLISH  CLUB 

President — Mart  Swift  Rtjpebt,  1918. 

Members— Virginia  Kneeland,  1918. 
Katharine  Hoixiday,  1918.  Lilian  Lorraine  Fraseb,  1918. 

Theresa  Mathilde  Borne,  1918.  Gordon  Woodbury,  1919. 

Rebecca  Garrett  Riioads,  1918.  Eleanor  Steward  Cooper,  1919. 

Sarah  Wistar  Morton,  1918.  Ernestine  Emma  Mercer,  1919. 

Gladys  Cassel,  1918.  Helen  Coreene  Karns,  1919. 

Ann  Martha  Booth,  1818.  Enid  Scheerman  Macdonald,  1919. 

Second  Semester — Marjorie  Martin,  1919. 
Margaret  Rhoads,  1919. 

The  slight  changes  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  qualifications 
for  membership  in  the  Club  were  designed,  not  to  change  the  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Club,  but  to  enable  it  to  remain  the  same,  under  a  somewhat 
changed  system  of  marking  in  the  English  courses.  The  new  qualifications — a 
grade  of  eighty-five  or  over  in  Required  Composition,  or  a  grade  of  eighty  or 
over  in  an  Elective  Writing  Course — seem  to  have  made  the  necessary  adjust- 
ment. 

Members  of  the  Club  gave  informal  teas  throughout  the  year,  and  at  a 
larger  meeting,  in  Rockefeller,  Dr.  Patch  addressed  the  members  and  their 
guests.  M.  S.  R. 
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THE   GRADUATE  CLUB 

President — Beatrice  Allard. 
Vice-President — Margaret  Woodbury. 
Secretary — Janet  Malcolm  Macdonald. 
Treasurer — Elizabeth  Kline  Stark,  1916. 

The  exigencies  of  the  times  have  caused  the  Graduate  Club  to  deviate 
from  its  peaceful  path  in  its  efforts  to  co-operate  with  the  rest  of  the  college 
in  working  for  the  Bryn  Mawr  Service  Corps.  During  the  mid-year  examina- 
tion period  the  Club  served  milk  lunch  in  the  morning  (as  a  conservation 
measure  the  College  omitted  its  usual  custom)  and  tea  in  the  afternoon. 

On  February  twenty-second  the  graduates  gave  in  the  Gymnasium  a 
"Merry  Medley"  of  competitive  dances,  games,  stunts  and  fortune  telling. 

Of  a  more  serious  nature  were  two  lectures.  On  March  first,  M.  le  Capi- 
talne  Paul  Cand6  of  the  First  French  Engineers,  now  instructor  at  Camp  Dix, 
addressed  the  Club.  On  April  twenty-ninth  the  Honourable  James  M.  Beck 
spoke  on  "Women's   Stake  in   the   War." 

Aside  from  these  war  activities  the  Club  has  held  its  usual  functions. 
Teas  have  been  given  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  these  Sunday  teas  have  been 
combined  with  meetings  of  the  Graduate  Forum  at  which  Professor  Leuba, 
Professor  de  Laguna,  Dr.  Sabin  and  others  have  spoken.  In  December,  Presi- 
dent Thomas  addressed  the  Club  on  "The  Duty  of  Patriotic  Women  in  tho 
War,"  and  on  April  seventeenth  Dr.  Paul  Haupt,  Professor  of  Scientific  Lan- 
guages in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  spoke  on  "The  Historical  Background  of 
the  Psalms." 

The  annual  Fellowship  Dinner  was  held  March  fifteenth  with  Dean  Taft 
as  the  chief  speaker.  B.  A. 


THE  HISTORY  CLUB 

President — Penelope  Turle,  1918. 

Vice-President  and.  Treasurer — Margaret  Timpson,  1918. 

Secretary — Frances  Clarke,  1919. 

The  History  Club  has  had  several  informal  meetings  and  teas  at  which 
members  of  the  Faculty  spoke.  Among  the  speakers  were  Dr.  Frank  who 
spoke  on  "Italy  and  the  War";  Dr.  Gray,  who  spoke  on  "The  British  Labour 
Party;"   and  Dr.   Fenwick,  who  spoke  on  "The  Irish  Question."    The  big  open 
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meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  December  fifteenth  In  honour  of  Major  Ian  Hay 
Beith.  He  spoke  under  the  auspices  of  the  Club  on  "Carrying  On."  About 
seven  hundred  dollars  was  cleared  for  the  British  Hospital's  war  fund.  A 
reception  was  held  afterward  in  Pembroke  East,  for  the  members  of  the  Club 
and  their  guests  to  meet  Major  Beith. 

While  there  have  been  no  changes  in  the  constitution,  the  membership 
of  the  Club  has  been  largeT  than  usual  and  present  conditions  have  greatly 
stimulated  interest  in  current  events  and  foreign  problems.  The  Club  next 
year  will  probably  be  marked  by  the  same  interest.  P.  T. 
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Editorial 

LANTERN  NIGHT 

We  gaze  into  the  darkness  luminous 
With  dim  spent  light  from  lofty  stars,  and  cold 
Against  the  cheek,  as  steel  might  be,  of  casque 
That  crowns  the  hero,  while  the  clam'rous  pulse 
Is  stilled  to  measured  beat  and  quiet  throb. 
It  may  be  that  we  hear  or  seem  to  hear 
A  grave  and  stately  song  as  men  might  sing 
When  their  hot  hearts  are  hushed  of  noise  and  fret 
And  turned  to  wisdom;  as  men  sang  by  hills 
In  pleasant  Attica,  and  singing  saw 
On  quiet  slopes,  the  flash  of  Pallas  like 
A  falling  star  that's  gone  when  scarcely  seen, 
And  straightway  worshipped  her.     For  she  it  is 
Who  lifts  men's  hearts  above  their  fears  and  hopes 
When  they  endure  to  look  into  her  eyes; 
Whose  love  is  set  on  that  which  grows  apace, 
Both  hard  and  slow  from  out  the  maze  of  life : 
Undaunted  will  and  wisdom  for  its  guide; 
Who  bids  men  live  their  lives  as  would  a  god 
Were  his  lot  like  a  man's.     And  we,  indeed, 
Who  have  not  seen  the  calm  grey  eyes  that  gaze 
Unmoved,  know  yet  the  blueness  of  the  sky 
Serene  and  clear  and  not  unlike  her  eyes 
In  mystery.     For  us  pale  stars  have  burned 
Like  flashes  caught  from  Aegis,  closely  veiled, 
And  now  in  darkness  calm  and  still,  yet  filled 
With  thy  most  dreadful  presence,  hear  us,  Pallas. 


He: 
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Requiem 

A  MAN  HIS   HEART 

(Outside  Church) 

How  slowly,  how  all  unnoticed  the  moments  pass! 

The  delicate  light 

Stretches  across  the  close  smooth-shaven  grass, 

Tender  and  small,  fine  as  a  young  child's  hair. 

Tremulous  birches  droop  in  the  still  air, 

Motionless,  silvery  white. 

But  the  old  cedar  spreads  his  branches  wide, 

Level,  fantastic,  dark; 

And  in  his  shadow,  mark, 

On  either  side,  brown  needles,  slippery  and  dried. 

Surely  this  is  the  place 

Of  peace.    Shall  we  not  bide 

Here,  Heart,  for  a  space? 


Heart: 


What  shall  I  know  of  a  peace 

Enshrined,  if  away  from  the  gate, 

Whose  crumbling  stones  are  warmed  with  a  red  small  rose, 

I  know  the  white  road  goes 

Back  to  the  town,  to  men 

Spending,  early  and  late, 

In  toil,  strife,  suffering, 

Vain  fortitude  and  tenderness  as  vain; 

Whose  patient  or  bitter  cries, 

Wrung  from  them  by  intolerable  pain, 

Not  for  one  hour  cease 

To  reproach  the  unhearing  skies? 

Teach  me,  brother,  how  then 

Shall  I  be  glad  in  any  lovely  thing? 


REQUIEM 

He: 

Ah,  how  if  not  for  sorrow's  piteous  sake 

Should  the  soul  take  delight 

In  the  good  that  is?    What  else  should  wake 

The  lark's  imperious  melodies 

Except  the  ever-unwonted  birth  of  day 

From  the  chill  dewy  night? 

Seven  are  joy's  Mysteries: 

Stars,  snow,  dawn,  love,  a  child,  a  rose,  and  May. 

Voices  (from  without) : 

Beauty  clips  her  golden  hair, 
Valour  goes  he  knows  not  where, 
Strength  is  mocked  of  passers-by, 
Honour  under  foot  must  lie. 


He: 


Heart: 


Poignant  in  the  young  air  the  awakened  flowers! 

Their  mingled  sweetness  enthralls  the  sense: 

The  tall  pink  lilies  spotted  with  rusty  brown, 

The  odorous  rose  and  purple,  dense 

Yet  soft,  of  stocks,  tuberoses  leaning  down 

Beaten  by  the  night  showers, 

Snapdragons  barred  with  gold, 

Curled  sweet-peas  that  unfold, 

Lastly,  the  freckled  foxgloves  uprear  their  wand; 

Imperial,  multitudinous,  crowded,  they  stand 

Against  the  sun-warmed  wall 

Till  the  white  nights  of  fall. 


Yet  I  endure 

The  ancient  pain, 

The  agony  of  desire  unappeased 

And  inextinguishable!    Again 

In  face  of  things  too  high  for  me, 

Before  the  ultimate  mystery, 
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Beauty  intolerable, — yea,  at  the  sure 
Blind  warm  touch  of  human  kindliness, 
I  feel  the  finite's  inevitable  distress 
By  infinity  seized. 

He: 

0  Heart,  have  patience.    An  end  comes  to  all  things. 
Take  excellent  hope.     Let  youth  not  quail. 
For  age  indifference  brings; 
Desire  at  last  shall  fail. 

Voices  {from  the  church) : 

God,  Who  even  for  man's  salvation 
Didst  endure  man's  condemnation, 
By  Thy  tender  body's  weakness, 
By  Thy  passion's  piteous  meekness.  .  .  . 

Heart: 

Brother,  listen;  here  it  lies  to  your  hand, 

The  anodyne : 

Peace  descending  like  dew  through  the  April  night, 

When  hushed  the  poplars  stand 

And  the  folding-star  comes  soon  and  bright; 

Ecstasy  shed  on  life 

Like  the  moon's  amplest  light, 

Piercing,  threading,  turning  a  silver  mist 

To  filmy  radiance.     Why  resist, 

In  a  world  with  sorrow  rife, 

The  glory  of  the  divine? 


He: 


Fairer  is  Truth. 

And  though  she  were  swart  as  she  is  heavenly 

Still  my  sister,  my  spouse,  were  she! 

Her  mouth  is  unsmiling,  and  deep 

Her  silence,  and  still  her  eyes 

As  the  hush  of  midnight  star-sown  skies. 

From  her  allegiance  there  is  no  release. 
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Early  to  her  was  dedicate  my  youth; 

Her  ways  I  follow  still 

Though  solitary  and  steep. 

Nor  crown  nor  fellowship  wait  me;  nay,  nor  peace. 

Who  doth  her  will 

For  the  will's  sake  doth  it  alone  until  he  dies. 

Voices  {from  the  grave) : 

Grant  our  dead  eternal  rest, 
Peace,  of  all  Thy  gifts  the  best, 
And  across  their  graves  to  fall 
Love,  a  light  perpetual. 


Heart: 


He: 


(Within  Church) 

Softly  enters  the  light  through  the  painted  panes; 

It  dyes  the  carven  stones 

With  bars  and  splashes,  sapphire,  pomegranate,  gold, 

With  magnificent  shifting  stains. 

The  organ's  militant  tone 

Dwindles  and  wavers,  till  soft 

Voices,  soaring  aloft, 

Clear,  inhumanly  pure, 

The  angelic  message  unfold, 

Rapturous,  limitless,  sure. 

The  song  is  mute.     Where  the  altar  tapers  blaze 

The  incense  mounts  in  a  cloud, 

Gilding  their  delicate  rays. 

A  hush  broods  on  the  place, 

And  while  the  sacring-bell  rings  suddenly 

A  black-stoled  priest  lifts  the  pale  Host  on  high. 

Heavy  the  bell  tolls  overhead 

Calling  the  dusty  ways 

To  fellowship  with  the  dead. 

The  dead  are  present,  they  whisper  and  crowd : — 

"  Your  life  is  ours,  to  us  your  knees  are  bowed'" 

Georgiana  Goddard  King,  1896. 
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The  One  Event 

THE  Montezuma  never  made  Nell  Gadsen  so  thoroughly  its  own  as 
in  those  moments,  when  her  aunt's  husband  opened  out  to  her  his 
vision  of  their  situation.  It  was  not  so  much  that  Hanley  was  by 
common  judgment  the  ripest  for  the  only  human  incident  with  which 
the  desert  half-way  house  preserved  a  simple  relation.  The  number  of 
days  left  to  one  was  a  matter  of  degree — degrees  not  very  widely  separated 
at  that.  But  Hanley's  highly  developed  sense  of  the  rights  of  the  living 
dog  over  the  dead  lion  was  essentially  what  gave  piquancy  to  the  talk  of 
the  Montezuma  porches. 

"Isn't  it  time  for  you  to  get  your  hat?  Think  how  your  aunt  must 
be  struggling  to  keep  Bolton  entertained."  It  was  Dick  Hanley's  first 
allusion  to  his  wife's  not  too  consistent  tribute  to  the  appearances — offered 
as  a  rule  rather  perfunctorily  at  the  end  of  her  eulogies  of  the  young 
Chicagoan.  "Of  course,  Mr.  Bolton  is  so  interested  in  dear  Nell."  Not 
that  Lee  Hanley  meant  the  Montezuma  to  understand  her  literally. 
But  it  was  part  of  her  charm  that  she  still  took  in  a  need  for  appearances, — 
that  she  assumed  so  readily  the  virtues  of  a  post-Montezuma  life. 

That  her  husband  missed  the  implication  of  her  attitude  was  not  a 
reasonable  conjecture.  He  was  capable  of  wishing  to  spare  Bolton  too 
full  a  rush  of  enlightenments.  Or  again  it  might  only  be  that  he  wanted 
his  comedy  as  complete  as  possible.  Nell  did  not  look  directly  at  her  uncle 
as  he  lay  there  wheeled  out  to  his  glassed-in  porch.  Much  as  she  would 
have  liked  the  partnership  of  the  first  assumption,  the  hope  of  it  was  not 
worth  the  risk  of  finding  instead  a  verification  of  the  second — wherein 
her  own  r61e  would  be  definitely  assigned.    She  went  for  her  hat. 

Mrs.  Hanley's  first  item  in  the  entertainment  of  Chester  Bolton — 
whose  rapid  rise,  growing  fortune,  and  complete  devotion  to  herself  had 
become  familiar  enough  springs  of  comment  long  before  his  visit  actually 
took  place — was  a  luncheon  at  the  Harvey  restaurant  in  the  Los  Vegas 
station.  Her  party  was  waiting  on  the  steps  for  the  carriages  when  Nell 
came  down. 

"White  gloves  too  suggestive?"  asked  one  of  those  excluded  from 
the  party.  "Hard  labour  was  included  in  my  sentence;"  so  he  would 
have  explained  his  complete  invalidism. 
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Bolton  showed  himself  puzzled  at  the  general  laughter. 

"Of  a  funeral,  you  know,"  Lee  explained  in  a  tactful  undertone. 
"And  they  mean  I'm  trying  to  make  a  social  affair  out  of  my  poor  little 
efforts  to  keep  you  from  being  too  bored." 

Nell  turned  away.  Bolton  was  probably  giving  adoration  in  response 
to  this  plea  for  sympathy. 

The  daily  branch-line  local  from  Los  Vegas  was  working  its  narrow- 
gauge  way  up  the  canon.  "The  feeder,"  older  occupants  of  the  porches 
called  it,  it  so  often  brought  new  patients.  Evidently  there  was  one 
this  morning.  Nell  saw  with  relief  that  the  carriages  were  coming;  she 
would  not  have  to  see  the  actual  entry.  These  arrivals  were  the  worst 
of  all;  the  trying  details  were  over  and  the  departures  correspondingly 
dignified  and  merciful. 

The  drive  was  a  gay  one.  Lee,  although  her  voice  was  always  low- 
pitched  with  little  drops  and  drawls,  gave  out  liveliness  and  vivacity. 
Her  "personally-conducted"  speeches  were  flat  enough — and  whatever 
the  conversation  of  the  Montezuma  porches  might  be,  it  was  not  flat — 
but  her  good-humoured  unconsciousness,  her  want  of  reservations  made 
her  a  center  of  this  exiled  life. 

As  she  appropriated  Bolton  for  herself  at  table  she  noticed  Nell  in 
the  prettiest  way.  "You  must  seem  to  interest  yourself  in  someone 
besides  Mr.  Bolton,  you  know,  Nell."  It  was  only  gay  and  caressing. 
Nell  knew  her  aunt  too  unimaginative  to  guess  at  other  meanings  for  her 
words  than  her  own  needs  gave  them.  And  Bolton  for  the  moment  was 
occupied  with  someone  else. 

She  faced  the  couple  at  luncheon  and,  figure-head  as  she  was,  she 
could  give  herself  up  to  observation  of  her  aunt.  A  blond  cendre,  small 
and  dainty,  Lee's  vulgarities  never  fully  acted  against  herself.  "What 
wouldn't  I  give  to  be  using  my  own  filet  luncheon  set?"  Lee  said  as  she 
shook  out  her  coarse  napkin  with  a  gesture  of  distaste.  "It  should  be 
my  best  one  in  your  honour.  It  came  from  Litwitz."  She  was  extremely 
proud  of  the  minor  fortune  she  enjoyed  through  her  husband;  frequently 
she  exhibited  some  moveable  bit  of  it,  as  if  afraid  that  her  mere  descrip- 
tions did  not  carry  conviction.  How  close  a  connection  Dick  Hanley 
made  between  his  money  and  his  marriage  his  manner  never  gave  away. 
And  Bolton  was  finding  his  hostess'  material  preoccupations  the  charming 
absorption  of  a  child  in  playthings.    Would  he  continue  to  think  so  until 
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too  late?  And  what  did  she  mean  by  too  late?  Because  Lee  Hanley's 
second  marriage  had  followed  in  due  decent  course  upon  her  first,  one 
need  not  necessarily  argue  that  her  third  would  be  so  precipitate.  There 
would  be  no  pressing  need  for  money  this  time.  Just  what  would  Bolton's 
chances  be  once  her  aunt  enjoyed  unrestricted  widowhood?  Lee  was 
undoubtedly  impressed  by  the  prestige  her  attractiveness  acquired  by 
such  an  attention  as  was  this  New  Mexican  pilgrimage  of  Bolton's — when 
she  was  as  yet  bound. 

Nell  wondered  how  her  aunt  made  out  the  situation  to  Bolton.  He 
wasn't  the  sort  to  relish  the  idea  that  the  husband's  death  was  his  advan- 
tage. Hanley's  condition  was  perhaps  not  so  clear  to  his  uninitiate  eyes; 
Lee  no  doubt  offered  him  pretty  conceptions  of  the  platonic.  And  her 
sensibilities  appeared  so  fine  to  him  that  he  could  not  question  her 
taste. 

And  yet  if  he  wanted  Lee  this  was  his  time.  Nell  had  a  sudden  vision 
of  what  her  part  would  be  in  her  aunt's  menage  of  mourning  with  Bolton 
an  avowed,  perhaps  accepted,  aspirant.  And  after?  That  was  where  her 
conception  halted.  That  was,  then,  what  she  meant  by  too  late.  Some- 
time Bolton's  consciousness  of  the  intricacies  and  charms  of  feminine  per- 
sonality— a  consciousness  that  his  business  preoccupations  had  abnormally 
delayed — would  become  aware  of  comparisons,  would  extend  beyond  Lee, 
would  place  her  according  to  her  own  qualities.  Nell  fancied  it  was  this 
moment  of  appraisal  that  attracted  her  uncle's  humour.  Would  he  try 
to  force  its  development,  and,  incidentally,  save  Bolton?  Because  not  to 
have  married  Lee  would  be  an  escape.  Nell  hadn't  detachment,  that  was 
the  truth  of  it. 

"Why,  I  think  that  would  be  lovely;  don't  you,  Nell?"  An  invita- 
tion must  have  been  offered,  her  aunt's  phrase  gave  her  that  leading.  And 
there  was  no  need  for  her  acquiescence  to  be  intelligent.  But  after  the 
show  of  pleasure  required  from  her  she  made  out  that  a  Mr.  Dennis  was 
giving  a  picnic.  "Why  not  celebrate  the  spring?"  he  said,  and  his  ora- 
torical gesture  displayed  the  large  emerald  he  wore  in  a  ring.  He  was  not 
of  the  Montezuma  residents,  just  drifting  through.  But  to  celebrate  the 
spring, — his  suggestion  had  an  aptness.  Not  only  did  the  coming  of  sum- 
mer mean  a  vacation  to  some,  to  others  it  was  an  extension  privilege. 

"Our  greensward  is  apt  to  be  cactus." 

"But  we  gambol  the  more  furiously." 
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Lee  was  enchanted  with  the  picnic.  "Such  a  beautiful  ring," 
she  said,  leaning  across  the  narrow  table  to  touch  the  emerald  lightly. 
"You  must  love  pretty  things." 

"You  should  know,  Mrs.  Hanley,"  Dennis  answered  with  such  raw 
appreciation  in  his  tone  that  Nell  looked  quickly  at  Bolton.  Of  course 
Bolton  couldn't  know  that  Dennis'  attentions  to  one  of  the  nurses  was 
another  of  his  tributes  to  "pretty  things."  But  still  Lee's  willingness  to 
hold  the  center  of  the  stage  with  tomorrow's  host  would  have  been 
remarked  by  her  husband,  Nell  knew. 

"Are  you  especially  fond  of  emeralds,"  Bolton  asked.  "I  should 
imagine  you  would  like  their  colour." 

"Why  not  let  me  get  you  an  ostrich  fan  just  to  match?  It  would  be 
stunning  for  you,"  Dennis  said  without  giving  Lee  time  to  answer  Bolton's 
less  original  and  indefinitely  conversational  question. 

A  pretty  refusal,  a  glance  that  appealed  to  Bolton  to  understand  the 
constant  struggle  a  nice  woman  has  to  make  against  the  coarser  male,  the 
grace  and  gratitude  with  which  Lee  accepted  the  coat  Bolton  held  for 
her — they  were  all  scores  for  her  aunt.  And  Bolton  was  too  good  for  it; 
it  was  his  generosities  that  made  him  so  readily  Lee's  victim. 

Nell  went  to  her  uncle's  room  immediately  upon  her  return.  Not 
that  she  could  appeal  to  him,  were  there  even  anything  he  could  do.  He 
might  be  interested  in  what  her  concern  was  in  the  matter.  There  was 
an  answer  handy  for  him  to  hit  upon.    And  wouldn't  it  be  true? 

The  doctor  was  getting  up  to  leave  as  she  came  in.  "Let  me  know 
if  you  want  anything."     He  hesitated. 

Dick  Hanley  laughed  in  an  unusually  pleasant  way.  "Thanks. 
But  I've  rather  anticipated  you.  I'm  not  given  to  poetry,  and  my  will 
didn't  take  long.    A  wife  is  a  great  simplification." 

The  doctor  seemed  still  reluctant  to  go,  but  Hanley's  manner  dis- 
missed him.  "Well,  good-night."  He  turned,  noticed  Nell,  bowed,  and 
murmured  "good-night"  again. 

Hanley  spoke  easily.  "You  there,  Nell?  How  was  the  luncheon? 
Bolton  very  attentive?" 

Under  other  circumstances  Nell  would  have  taken  pains  to  make  the 
object  of  Bolton's  interest  as  ambiguous  as  her  uncle's  question  had  been. 
But  now  she  only  said,  "0  yes,  very,"  indifferently,  and  then  added 
sharply,  "Are  you  going  to  tell  Lee?" 
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"Tell  Lee?"  he  sounded  vague.  Then  under  her  look,  he  shrugged. 
"Why  should  I  bother?" 

"But  she's  planning  a  party.  Mr.  Dennis  is  giving  a  picnic."  Nell 
could  not  bring  more  significant  words  to  her  lips. 

"I'm  sure  they'll  be  very  successful  occasions.  Bolton  will  enjoy 
himself." 

Nell  looked  out  through  the  big  windows  of  her  uncle's  porch.    Beyond 
the  immediate  green  lawns  of  the  Montezuma  grass  that  was  the  fruit  of 
ceaseless  irrigation  and  labour — she  could  see  the  brown  stretches  of  the 
desert.    "0  yes,"  she  said  again  and  went  to  dress  for  dinner. 
****** 

The  St.  Patrick's  dress-up  party  lived  long  in  the  annals  of  the 
Montezuma.  Lee  planned  Mr.  Dennis'  costume  herself  and  executed  its 
most  delicate  details.  She  furnished  one  of  her  evening  dresses  and  an 
Australian  possum  wrap,  a  big  tulle  hat  and  a  vanity  case  to  play  with. 
Rouge  and  penciled  eyebrows  made  the  large  face  even  more  ridiculous 
in  its  trappings.    Farce  could  go  little  further. 

She  herself  was  charming  as  an  East  Indian.  "Flattering  to  crowd 
the  suttee  so,"  Nell  caught,  as  she  stood  beside  Bolton  in  the  receiving 
line  that  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  evening. 

Bolton  looked  a  little  awkward  in  his  cowboy  Ieggins,  but  his  face  was 
radiant  as  he  watched  Lee  laughing  with  this  group  and  that,  and  as  he 
leaned  to  catch  each  of  her  soft  drawled  phrases.  Nell  explained  her  own 
dress,  "A  waiting  maid  to  Queen  Elizabeth."  It  suited  her  in  so  com- 
monplace a  manner  that  people  were  no  more  conscious  of  her  than  ordi- 
narily. "Put  my  dependence  in  any  period,  it  would  be  the  same,"  she 
formulated  her  sense  of  the  way  she  escaped  notice. 

But  she  had  the  last  hours  or  days  cherished  ideas  of  throwing  over 
that  dependence,  of  teaching  in  the  Indian  school  of  the  village,  of  learning 
stenography,  of  becoming  a  professional  companion.  "In  that  case  I 
should  have  learned  my  place." 

Lee  was  arranging  telling  combinations — a  stunning  Indian  squaw 
with  a  Japanese,  a  young  wife  in  her  husband's  khakis  with  Mr.  Dennis, 
and  Bolton  turned  to  her.  "What  luck  for  you  to  be  with  your  aunt, 
Miss  Gadsen.  For  a  girl  to  be  near  a  woman  that  life  so  clusters  around — 
it's  a  satisfying  thought." 

"Now  I  want  you  each  to  take  your  partner,"  Lee  called  out,  "and 
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all  march  up  to  see  my  husband.  He  can  see  you  better  than  I  can  describe 
you."    She  took  Bolton's  arm  and  led  the  way. 

For  a  moment  the  Montezuma  wavered.  There  were  limits.  And  if 
perhaps  Bolton  might  be  forgiven  a  lack  of  observation  under  the  circum- 
stances, Hanley's  condition  was  well  known. 

"Come  on,  he'll  love  to  see  you,"  Lee  called  again,  and  slowly  drew 
back  into  place  one  of  her  veils  that  a  draught  had  blown  against  Bolton's 
face. 

Bolton  caught  a  deep  breath,  and  the  Montezuma  followed  them  up 
the  steps,  down  the  long  corridor  and  into  the  door  that  Lee  opened  with 
a  gay  flourish,  as  she  announced,  "Bluebeard's  chamber." 

Only  Lee's  sense  of  pageantry,  her  singling  out  and  explanations  of 
first  this  character,  then  that,  kept  the  party  there,  for  the  emaciated  face 
with  its  jibing  smile  against  the  pillow,  and  the  long  yellowed  fingers  that 
never  lacked  a  cigarette  was  too  visibly  the  figure  of  death  at  the  feast. 
Even  the  Montezuma  was  shocked.  Dick  Hanley  might  have  been  dis- 
sipated and  a  long  face  did  nobody  any  good,  but  this  rabble  jarred  too 
much  with  his  hour.  But  Bolton  saw  only  that  Lee  made  her  poor  hus- 
band the  center  of  her  divertisement. 

"A  highly  successful  exhibit,"  Hanley  said  to  his  wife. 

"Yes,  isn't  it?" — Lee  took  it  in  high  feather,  and  the  party  got  away 
as  best  it  could. 

Nell  did  not  follow.  She  opened  a  fresh  box  of  cigarettes  for  her 
uncle,  and  turned  out  all  but  the  light  on  the  bed  table. 

"Lee  would  doubtless  have  liked  to  include  elegant  engraved  cards 
to  her  announcement  party,"  Hanley  said. 

Nell  did  not  answer  and  did  not  look  at  the  smile  she  knew  her  uncle's 
face  must  be  wearing. 

It  was  true,  then,  the  sense  of  the  developing  situation  she  had  had 
this  evening.  Hanley  was  not  apt  to  be  mistaken.  Lee  had  chosen. 
"Why  didn't  you  stop  it,"  she  caught  the  words  only  in  time.  For  a 
moment  she  reproached  him  in  her  heart  that  he  had  at  least  not  saved 
her  from  her  ghastly  shadowy  part.  He  had  not  put  the  two  or  three 
lines  in  his  will  that  would  have  put  her  outside  this  sordid  story.  "What 
luck,"  she  heard  Bolton's  voice  again. 

Oh  well,  he  was  right,  Hanley  was  right.  Lee  was  a  center  of  life. 
She  knew  suddenly  that  she  would  not  teach  in  an  Indian  school.    No, 
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she  got  her  uncle's  vision  now.    To  see  the  play  out.    To  know  that  to  try 

to  control  the  least  of  its  situations  would  be  to  weaken  some  irony. 

She  could  look  at  him  now.    What  did  it  matter  that  he  knew  that 

she  too  loved  Bolton?    Her  eyes  left  the  desert  but  before  they  came  to 

her  uncle's  face,  they  fell  upon  his  hand.    The  cigarette  had  fallen  from 

his  fingers. 

****** 

"Mrs.  Hanley  has  an  Elizabethan  leaning  towards  economy" — the 
Montezuma  porches  were  watching  the  daily  local  winding  down  to  Los 
Vegas.  "Funeral  meats  apparently  appeal  to  her  thrifty  sense  of  the 
approaching  occasion." 

"Unto  him  that  hath — Mrs.  Hanley  can  hardly  wait  to  see  one 
husband  to  the  grave  before  taking  another.  I  should  think  the  niece 
might  acquire  the  taste." 

"Perhaps  she  gets  flavour  enough  vicariously." 

Margaret  Kingsland  Haskell,  1916. 


Troy 

Some  night,  within  the  circle  of  thy  lamp, 

With  finger  paused  beside  the  word,  look  up, 

Remember  how  I  too  have  often  sat 

Bent  late  above  the  page,  intent  to  trace 

The  devious  path  of  visions  down  its  length, 

And  through  deep  silences  won  my  slow  way 

Along  the  far  road  few  can  follow  twice, 

Have  set  my  dream  marks  on  the  trees  which  now 

I  shall  not  see  again:  when  thou  shalt  reach 

The  phantom  city,  those  beloved  streets 

Where  I  have  seen  the  strange  transfiguring  light 

Of  heroes,  in  thy  glorious  greeting  add 

One  note  for  me,  and  let  thy  Hecuba 

And  thy  Andromache  be  partly  mine. 

Janet  Randolph  Grace,  1917. 
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Eden  Gate 

The  white  thorn  leans  o'er  Eden  wall 

(Oh,  high  the  wall  and  wide  the  wall!) 
The  white  thorn  leans  o'er  Eden  wall 

For  joy  of  all  below. 
Its  petals  pitifully  fall, 

(Sing,  sing,  ye  happy  happy  children!) 
Its  petals  pitifully  fall, 

Soft  as  the  sifting  snow. 

The  angel  guard  at  Eden  gate 

(Oh,  dark  the  gate,  the  closed  gate!) 
The  angel  guard  at  Eden  gate 

Has  a  flaming  sword  in  his  hand. 
And  all  men  come  or  soon  or  late 

(Sing,  sing,  ye  happy  happy  children !) 
All  men  come  or  soon  or  late 

And  see  the  angel  stand. 

He  turns  them  back  from  Paradise 

(Who  would  not  weep  for  Paradise?) 
They  turn  away  from  Paradise 

And  bow  before  the  years; 
Yet  such  as  meet  his  burning  eyes 

(Sing,  sing,  ye  happy  happy  children!) 
Such  as  meet  the  angel's  eyes 

Repent  of  human  tears. 

I'd  rather  forfeit  Eden  fair 

(Dear  Eden  unimagined  fair!) 
I'd  rather  forfeit  Eden  fair 

And  Paradise  forego, 
Than  stand  a  shining  sentry  there 

(Sing,  sing,  ye  happy  happy  children !) 
Than  stand  a  shining  sentry  there 

Who  may  no  pity  show. 
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Oh,  I  would  rather  burn  in  Hell 

(Though  hot  and  fierce  the  fire  of  Hell!) 
Oh,  I  would  rather  burn  in  Hell 

Rememb'ring  Heav'n  no  more, — 
Than  hold  the  sword  of  Uriel 

(Sing,  sing,  ye  happy  happy  children!) 
The  flaming  sword  of  Uriel 

That  turns  men  from  the  door. 

The  thorn  tree  leans  o'er  Eden  wall 

(Nor  yet  too  high  and  wide  the  wall  I) 
The  thorn  tree  leans  o'er  Eden  wall 

Its  petals  white  to  shed; 
And  wonderfully  soft  they  fall 

(Sing,  sing,  ye  happy  happy  children!) 
Wonderfully  soft  they  fall 

About  the  angel's  head. 

Helen  McGregor  Noyes. 
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Pan  Pipes 

(A  Fairy  Tale) 

To  be  played  out-doors. 
Scene:  A  hillside  by  a  wood. 
Time :  A  Summer  afternoon. 

Characters: 
Harry. 
Clare. 
The  Faun 
A  Nymph. 

The  scene  is  an  open  hillside  with  long  grass,  sunlit  and  rippling  in  the 
wind.  On  either  side  woodland  encroaches  with  old  grey  trees  and  thick 
twisted  undergrowth.  A  gnarled  oak  stands  out  a  little  by  itself  against  a 
blue  sky.  A  shrill  piping  is  heard  to  drift  across  from  the  wood.  It  is  high 
and  eerie,  and  suddenly  melts  into  silence. 

Harry  and  Clare  appear  from  the  back  over  the  curve  of  the  hillside. 
Harry  is  a  stocky  youth  in  the  latest  of  pink  shirts  and  black  and  white 
check  trousers.  He  carries  his  coat  over  his  arm  and  fans  himself  with  a 
very  new  straw  hat.  His  face  is  red  and  hot,  and  his  dark  hair  plastered  in 
a  wet  straggle  over  his  forehead.  Clare  is  a  tiny  creature  in  bright  green, 
her  hands  thrust  in  the  sagging  pockets  of  her  sweater.  She  is  capped  with 
a  turned  up  black  and  green  silk  sport  hat.  Under  its  close  brim  her  hair 
puffs  out  each  side  of  her  pointed  face,  a  bright  straw  yellow.  She  is  pale, 
but  gives  the  effect  of  colour  because  of  her  incessant  motion. 

Harry  (puffing):  Nobody  here.     I  said  as  there  wouldn't  be. 

Clare:  0  let's  go  just  a  bit  further,  Harry.  It's  such  larks  exploring. 
And  I'm  sure  I  heard  something — a  sort  of  whistling  like. 

Harry:  Wish  it  was  an  umpire's  whistle.  No  such  luck.  Well,  it 
couldn't  be  no  hotter  on  the  bleachers  than  it  is  here.  Believe  me.  (He 
wipes  his  forehead  with  a  pink  handkerchief.)  And  stiller'n  the  tombs 
at  that. 
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Claee  (looking  about):  I  guess  maybe  it  was  just  a  locust  I  heard. 
But  it's  greener  up  here  than  it  was  down  there  somehow.    0  it  is  pretty! 

Harry  (wading  forward  in  the  grass):  Bugs  and  grass.  That  comes 
cheap.  This  is  the  rummest  excursion  the  Luxurio  Stores  ever  put  across 
since  I've  been  handlin'  their  taffetas.  Lordy.  Bare  foot  dancin'  by  a 
gang  of  highbrows  in  a  Jersey  sidetrack.  Lordy.  (He  reaches  the  oak  and 
stands  panting  in  its  shade.) 

Clare  (with  a  little  twirl):  They  were  class.  Mrs.  Gethem  says  they 
was — was  nymphs  she  said,  in  the  real  Greek  colours. 

Harry:  Cheesecloth.    Dyed.    Fifteen  a  yard — wholesale. 

Clare  (with  a  toss  of  her  head) :  You're  so  bourgeois,  Harry.  It's  all 
the  go — these  separate  dances.  It  was  a  dance  to  Pan  they  was  doin',  the 
professor  man  told  me.  It  looked  like  lots  of  fun.  (She  takes  a  light  step 
or  two.)  You  go  just  where  you  feel  like.  (She  twinkles  her  fingers  as  she 
whirls,  as  if  playing  a  Pan's  pipes.)  It  comes  natural.  Isn't  that  pretty? 
(Her  hat  falls  off.  She  catches  it,  and  turns  suddenly.)  There — you  clapped 
your  hands. 

Harry  (fanning  himself  with  his  hat):  I  did  not.  Give  me  a  jazz 
fox-trot  every  time.  Not  but  what  you've  got  'em  all  tied  to  a  stand- 
still for  looks,  Clare.    Always  had.    I  picked  some  winner  for  my  best  girl. 

Clare  (coming  towards  him,  puzzled):  Someone  did  clap  their  hands. 

Harry  (carefully  spreading  his  coat  on  the  grass  under  the  oak):  Some 
of  the  poor  ginks  back  there  applaudin'  an  encore  of  the  dyed  cheesecloth 
and  bare  feet  to  get  a  drag  with  the  boss  and  his  professor  friend.  Not 
for  mine.  (He  sits  down  on  the  coat  and  pats  the  grass  beside  him.)  If 
I've  got  to  go  to  grass  I  prefers  to  pick  my  company. 

Clare  (dropping  down  quickly  beside  him,  her  hat  in  her  lap):  I  like 
the  grass.  I  do.  And  it  smells  simply  great.  It's  great  up  here — just 
you  and  me  in  the  sun  and  green — 

Harry  (patting  her  hand) :  Here's  to  it.  But  no  freash  air  fund  stuff 
for  yours  truly.  Coney  has  the  same  green  effect  with  good  little  old 
railways  running  through  it.     Zip — wow — 

Clare  (pulling  away  with  a  little  laugh.  She  spills  over  backwards  on 
the  grass):  Oh — and  I'd  just  rather  roll  down  this  hill! 

Harry:  What's  eatin'  you?  Want  a  little  cheesecloth  dress  to  caper 
with  the  rest  of  the  boss's  highbrow  entertainers?  Some  little  annual 
picnic.    Lordy.    They're  all  crazy  as  katydids.    And  now  you've  got  'em. 
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Clare  (kneeling  in  the  grass,  arranging  her  rumpled  tousel  of  straw- 
coloured  hair):  There's  lots  of  things  different  from  what  you  and  I  have 
always  known — the  store — and  Coney — and  the  movies — 

Harry:  Not  forgettin'  some  future  manoeuvres  with  furniture  on 
the  installment. 

Clare  (busy  with  her  hair):  There's  other  things.  When  we're  all 
hustlin'  in  the  city  with  so  many  people  and  houses  about  I  don't  hear 
'em.  But  up  here  (she  looks  about)  it's  as  if  my  mind  just  started 
talkin'  to  me  because  everythin'  else  was  so  still.  There's  lots  of  things 
we  don't  know  about,  Harry. 

Harry:  I'd  just  as  soon  do  without.  If  the  bare  foot  trippin'  about 
we  was  brought  up  here  to  enjoy's  a  sample. 

Clare  (staring):  What's  that  you're  sitting  against,  Harry? 

Harry  (shifting,  and  revealing  a  squarish  boulder,  lichen  covered  and  worn 
with  time):  A  stone.    Look  out  or  you'll  give  me  the  jumps. 

Clare  (intently,  as  she  moves  near):  It's — it's  squarish — isn't  it — 
and  flat  on  top — and  oh — it's  got  sort  of  marks  on  its  sides. 

Harry:  See  here.  The  sun's  gone  to  your  head.  Put  on  your 
hat. 

Clare  (with  a  laugh,  as  she  jumps  up  and  runs  to  the  stone) :  0  it  is. 
I'm  sure  it  is — one  of  those  stones  the  professor  was  telling  us  about. 
He  said  there  used  to  be  lots  about  the  hills — altar  stones  to  Pan  he  called 
the  funny  square  stones  with  a  little  scoop  in  the  top  to  catch  the  rain — 
look — here  it  is — and  sort  of  marks  on  the  side. 

Harry  (edging  away  nervously):  Well,  what  of  it?  Why  didn't  the 
precious  dancers  gyrate  about  this  if  it  was  so  grand?  I  guess  it  was  too 
bloomin'  hot  for  'em.     (He  yawns.) 

Clare  (excitedly,  as  she  balances  herself  on  the  stone):  They  would 
have  if  they'd  known  it  was  here,  I  guess.  That  was  who  they  were  dancin' 
to,  Pan — 

Harry  (stretching  himself):  Who's  he? 

Clare:  But  the  professor  says  nobody  knows  just  where  these  stones 
will  be  or  who  put  them  here — that's  the  fun  of  it.  Only — only  sometimes 
people  used  to  think  Pan  did  it.  He  was  a  sort  of  a  god,  you  know — big 
and  strong,  with  hoofs  like  a  goat,  and  lived  in  the  woods — 

Harry  (sleepily):  Bunk. 

Clare:  They — they  said  he  used  to  come  and  drink  out  of  the  rain 
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water  in  the  hollow,  and  after  that  the  water  was  magic.  0  look!  There's 
some  here  now!    (She  dips  her  finger  in  it.) 

Harry:  Bunk. 

Clare:  But  think  what  fun  to  have  believed  it.  Oh — I'm  sorry — 
I  can't  believe  it  too.  I'm  sorry  they're  nothing  but  fairy-tales.  Don't 
laugh,  Harry. 

Harry  (who  has  slumped  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  preparing 
for  a  nap):  I  didn't  laugh.  I  wasn't  that  entertained.  (Rolls  up  his  coat 
and  thumps  it  into  a  pillow.) 

Clare  (indignantly,  slipping  off  the  stone):  You  did  laugh.  I  heard 
you. 

Harry:  When  you  come  to,  wake  me.    (He  turns  over  sleepily.) 

Clare  (stamping) :  Oh,  sleep  if  you  want  to  be  so  stupid.  You're 
a  pig.    Nothing  but  a  big  pink  pig.     (She  shoves  him  with  her  foot.) 

Harry  (sitting  up  sulkily  and  looking  very  like  what  she  has  just  called 
him):  Say,  I  guess  you!re  just  a  little  bit  above  yourself.  Ain't  you, 
Clare?  You  have  been  ever  since  we  come  into  this  silly  wood.  It  ain't 
anything  that's  the  matter  with  your  old  Harry,  is  it?  You  know  I 
couldn't  breathe  much  if  I  thought  that.    (He  pulls  her  wrist.) 

Clare:  No.  Of  course  not.  It's  just — (she  hammers  on  the  grass 
with  one  fist)  that  you  don't  understand. 

Harry:  Now  what  don't  I? 

Clare:  Oh — just  how  I  like  the — the  grass  and  the  sun  and  every- 
thing.   I  could  eat  it. 

Harry  (running  his  fingers  through  his  hair) :  It  makes  me  sick.  It 
does.  It's  enough  to  turn  the  gall  of  any  straight  American.  That's 
what  comes  of  taking  decent  people  out  to  see  these  new  fool  fan-dangle 
idiotic  dances  in  the  woods— to  gods  what  never  was  anyhow,  and  least 
of  all  here. 

Clare:  0  they  were — they  were — It's  not  just  the  country.  They 
were  everywhere  where  there  were  woods. 

Harry:  Yes — and  what  do  you  get  out  of  the  woods?  Ant  bites 
and  dirt,  and  maybe  a  day's  picnic  that  would  be  a  lot  cleaner  in  good 
little  old  Coney.  Or  maybe  you'd  like  to  be  a  farmer's  wife?  I  guess 
you  know  what  that  means  all  right.  They  ain't  overfond  of  the  sun 
and  woods  that's  all  around  'em.  What  'ud  the  country  do  for  us?  Put 
us  in  the  hobo  class  in  a  month.    Leave  the  nature  fakin'  to  the  idle  rich 
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what  has  automobiles  to  carry  'em  away  from  it.  Don't  you  get  your 
head  turned  by  no  highbrow  picnic  the  boss  gives  us  all — and  a  rotten 
slow  one  too  if  you  ask  me.  (He  subsides  towards  his  coat  pillow.)  No 
wood's  life  for  us. 

Clare:  But  there  must  be  some  way  of  just — enjoyin'  it. 

Habey  (recumbent) :  There  ain't  no  way.  Flies — mosquitoes — hornets 
— dust,  and  five  miles  to  the  nearest  corner.  Lordy.  Lordy.  And  hard 
on  the  feet — (he  shoves  up  one  yellow  Oxford  clad  foot  and  surveys  it)  I'm 
completely  busted.  Say,  Clare,  you  don't  mind  if  I  do  take  a  little  snooze? 
This  country  life  is  rougher  on  me  for  half  a  day  than  six  months'  trampin' 
the  aisles  at  the  Stores — and  no  raise  in  sight  here  either.  I'll  just  rest 
up  a  minute  here.  You  run  along  if  you  like  and  see  some  more  of  the 
boss's  bare  foot  entertainers — or  get  in  with  your  friend  the  professor 
what  planned  the  boss's  treat.    Treat!    Lordy! 

Clare  (as  he  settles  comfortably  down):  No-o.  I'll  stay  here — and 
keep  off  the  hornets.    (She  fans  with  his  hat.) 

Harry  (drowsily):  Good  little  Clare.  (He  sleeps.  She  continues  to 
fan  gently,  and  then  drops  the  hat  slowly  into  her  lap,  and  clasps  her  hands 
on  it,  looking  out  over  the  field.) 

(There  comes  suddenly  the  shrill  quick  piping  from  the  wood.  It 
stops.) 

Clare  (sitting  up  on  her  heels,  and  pushing  back  her  hair):  Oh — Yes? 
Yes?  (The  piping  comes  again  louder — and  stops  as  suddenly  as  before. 
There  is  a  slight  crackling  in  the  wood.) 

Clare:  Who  is  it?  (She  peers  into  the  wood.  Silence.)  Who  is  it? 
Harry — did  you  hear  that? 

(Harry  turns  over  with  a  soft  grunt.    He  is  dead  asleep.) 

(The  piping  sounds  again  very  sharply.  There  is  a  crashing  in  the  under- 
growth— and  then  a  laugh.) 

Clare  (starting  to  her  feet):  Oh!  That  was  what  laughed  before. 
(She  shivers.) 

(Suddenly  with  a  breaking  of  undergrowth  a  girl  tears  out  from  the  wood. 
She  is  very  slight,  with  thin  brown  arms  and  legs  twinkling  from  a  bluish 
green  shift,  and  dark  hair  flying  out  behind  her.  She  stumbles  on  a  root  as 
she  comes  into  the  open,  recovers  her  balance  and  flies  over  the  ground.  Her 
face  is  twisted  back  over  her  shoulder  and  she  is  gasping  with  terror.  She 
collides  suddenly  with  Clare — leaps  back  and  then  grasps  her  again.) 
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Girl:  Quick.  Run.  Quick.  He's  close  behind.  Quick.  (She  drags 
at  Clare.) 

Clare:  Who  is? 

Girl  (pulling  her  along  in  an  agony  of  haste.  There  comes  further 
crackling  from  the  bushes  she  has  just  left):  Oh — hurry.  Hurry.  He'll 
have  us  both.    It's  Glaucos  the  Faun.    He's  there — and  he's  seen  us. 

Clare  (holding  her  arm) :  Oh,  you're  one  of  the  dancers.  What's  the 
matter? 

Girl  (freeing  herself  with  a  frantic  jump):  I  must  get  back  to  my 
tree.  I  must.  I  shouldn't  have  come  out — but  I  thought  there  were 
others.  Sh,  he's  close  here.  Stop  him.  Stop  him!  (She  bolts  across  the 
hill  into  the  wood  on  the  other  side,  just  as  the  faun  crashes  out  of  the  wood 
behind.) 

Clare:  Here.  Stop  there.  Stop!  (She  gets  right  in  the  way  of  the 
faun  who  is  running  head  down.  He  recoils  from  the  collision.)  Aren't  you 
ashamed  of  yourself,  chasing  about  like  that? 

(The  faun  recovers  its  balance,  and  with  a  sudden  lurch  seizes  her  arms.) 

The  Faun:  Syrinx! 

Clare  (freeing  herself  with  such  a  violent  wrench  that  the  faun,  taken 
unawares,  tu?nbles  suddenly  backwards):  How  dare  you!    I'm  not  Syrinx! 

The  Faun  (who  has  only  bounded  down  like  a  rubber  ball,  and  is  now 
crouched  tense,  in  the  grass  looking  up  at  her):  No?  Not  Syrinx?  What 
are  you  then? 

Clare  (angrily):  I'm  Miss  Clare  Flaxon  of  the  Luxurio  Stores,  and 
there's  my  fiance'  there,  Harry  Markem.  I  guess  he'd  like  to  wake  up 
and  find  you  treating  me  like  that!  We  came  out  on  the  store's  annual 
picnic  and  we  saw  you  dancing,  but  I  don't  think  the  boss  would  have  much 
to  say  to  you  if  he  saw  you  chasing  about  this  way. 

Faun  (speculatively):  I'll  get  her  yet.  (He  grins  at  the  wood  opposite.) 
The  Minx. 

Clare  :  How  could  you  chase  the  poor  young  lady  so !  Even  if  it  was 
all  play-acting — she  looked  really  scared.  You  frightened  her  out  of  her 
wits. 

The  Faun  (rising):  Frightened!  Was  ever  creature  so  absurd! 
She  loves  it.  The  chase.  The  wind  in  her  face.  The  excitement.  The 
scant  breath.    She  lives  for  it! 

Clare:  She  looked  just  exhausted  to  me.     And  I  should  think  she 
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would  be  with  all  that  dancing  down  there  in  the  glade — and  all  the 
encores  we  gave  them. 

The  Faun:  What!  (He  stares  and  then  drops  suddenly  backward  on 
the  grass  and  rolls  about  with  shrieks  of  laughter.)  0  you  thought  her  one 
of  those  dancers  in  the  glade — one  of  those  splay  footed — clumsy — heavy 
imitations.  0  I  shall  die  of  laughter.  You  thought  her  one  of  those 
creatures  who  hopped  about  before  people.  Oh!  Oh!  (He  sits  up  sud- 
denly, still  shaking  with  mirth,  and  points  a  finger  at  Clare.)  O  if  she 
should  hear  it!  She  would  strangle  you  in  a  tree  crotch,  or  bury  you  alive 
in  running  water.    (He  bowls  over  again  with  laughter.) 

Clare:  I  don't  see  anything  so  funny.  What  is  she  then?  A  prima- 
dona? 

The  Faun  (sitting  up  on  his  haunches):  She  is  Cloris  the  nymph  and 

her  home  is  the  birch  tree.    And  I (He  stands  up  and  stretches  to  his  full 

height.)  I  am  Glauces  the  Faun.  (He  is  a  splendid  brown  creature  with 
shaggy  legs  and  a  vivid  beautiful  face.  He  wears  a  vine  wreath  in  his  rough 
dark  curls  and  a  Pan's  pipes  slung  over  his  bare  shoulders.) 

Clare  (retreating  a  step):  Oh — you  look  like — Pan. 

The  Faun:  Don't  speak  sacrilege — Syrinx — I  am  only  a  faun. 

Clare  :  Who — who  are  you? 

The  Faun:  I  have  told  you.  The  Faun  Glauces.  The  dweller  in 
the  hazel  thickets. 

Clare:  You — you  frighten  me  somehow.  (She  smiles  uncertainly.) 
But  I  suppose  it's  only  your  funny  way.  (She  glances  at  the  sleeping 
Hairy  to  reassure  herself.)    Everybody  must  have  his  fun. 

The  Faun:  Yes!  Everybody  must  have  his  fun.  So  I  came  out 
today.  Oh,  and  it  has  been  fun!  Those  dances  in  the  glade  by  those  fat 
imitations.     I  nearly  split  my  sides.    (He  laughs.) 

Clare:  You're  as  bad  as  Harry.  I  thought  they  were  very  pretty. 
So  graceful  and  soothing  sort  of.  It's  a  pity  there  aren't  any  more  nymphs 
and — and  fauns,  really,  to  dance.  It  would  be  nice.  I'm  kind  of  sorry 
there  aren't  any. 

Faun  (creeping  towards  her):  0  aren't  there?  Aren't  there  any — ? 
Who  is  it  runs  through  the  woods  at  night?  You  can  hear  the  thud  of 
their  feet  on  the  dead  leaves.  Who  is  it  has  just  left  the  undergrowth 
all  trembling  as  you  enter  it?  Who  laughs  at  you  when  you  are  alone 
on  the  hills?    Who  watches  from  behind  tree  trunks  and  splashes  just  a 
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little  way  up  the  brook?  Who  stole  those  who  went  into  the  wood  and 
never  came  out?  What  was  it  you  saw  running  in  the  fields  at  twilight? 
(His  face  is  thrust  close  to  hers.) 

Clare  (recoiling):  Oh,  don't!  I'm  afraid.  Oh.  It  is  too  silly  of  me 
to  be  frightened  at  things  that  aren't  real.    Isn't  it? 

The  Faun:  I  am  here.  The  faun.  I  am  strong  as  wind  and  hot  as 
fire.  Touch  me.  (He  advances  as  she  steps  back  from  him.)  It  is  I  who 
hurl  the  branches  down  from  the  living  trees  in  the  storm.  I  am  so  strong 
I  can  throttle  the  wood  beasts  with  one  hand — while  I  laugh. 

Clare:  Horrible! 

The  Faun:  Beautiful!  Have  you  never  run  through  the  night  with 
the  stars  swimming  all  about  you — or  plunged  in  an  ice  black  pool  to 
come  up  ringed  with  silver 

Clare:  I  am  dreaming.    Like  Harry.    I  am  dreaming. 

The  Faun  (standing  above  the  prostrate  and  gently  breathing  Harry): 
Like  Harry!  (He  throws  back  his  head  and  laughs.  He  leans  towards  her.) 
Yes,  dreaming  perhaps.  But  differently.  In  your  eyes  is  the  flicker  of 
shadows  in  the  wood  brook.  Your  head  when  it  turns  is  the  toss  of  the 
aspen.  Your  dreams  are  real  to  you — and  I  am  in  them — not  this  pig. 
(He  stirs  Harry  with  his  feet.  Harry  turns  over  on  his  back  with  a  gentle 
sigh.    His  mouth  is  open.) 

Clare  (rushing  to  the  rescue):  He  is  my  man.  Mine.  My  fiance^ 
and  he  loves  me.  And  I  do  him.  Go  away,  whoever  you  are,  or  I'll  wake 
him  now. 

The  Faun  (crouching,  his  face  working):  Which  is  more  real  to  you — 
this  snoring  creature,  far  enough  away  from  you  now  in  his  sodden  sleep, 
and  a  future  with  him  that  you  know  no  more  of,  in  some  noisy,  dirty, 
slatternly  city  where  you  will  become  one  with  the  greasy  ugly  mortals 
about — where  you  will  lose  all  semblance  of  the  loveliness  you  have  now 
and  be  someone  you  cannot  even  picture.  Which  is  the  more  real  to 
you — that — or  the  whispers  in  your  ear  that  the  hills  are  free  to  you — 
take  them — take  them — and  the  shimmer  before  your  eyes  that  some- 
thing waits  for  you  just  over  their  crests?  Syrinx — Syrinx — (His  voice 
grows  soft — a  melting  whisper.)    Do  not  wake. 

Clare  :  What  are  you? 

The  Faun  (coming  towards  her):  I  am  the  magic  in  life.  Believe 
in  me. 
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Clare  :  I  almost  do. 

The  Faun  (standing  passive) :  I  am  waiting — Syrinx. 

Clare  (in  a  burst):  Show  me  something  to  prove  you  are  real. 
Show  me! 

The  Faun  (with  a  little  smile) :  Once  you  have  touched  me — willingly. 
Once  I  hold  you  in  my  arms — willing — you  are  one  of  us.  You  will 
know  it. 

Clare  (approaching  him — trembling) :  How — how  will  I  know  it? 

The  Faun:  You  will  be  as  air — and  sunlight — transparent  to  human 
eyes.  But  you  will  be  as  free  as  they — as  immortal.  You  will  be  young 
forever.  Come.  But  you  must  be  willing.  (His  voice  caresses.)  Surely 
to  touch — surely  to  be  free  cannot  hurt  you? 

Clare:  I  should — I  should  love  to  be  young  forever.  (She  touches 
his  arm.  She  reaches  up  timidly  towards  his  shoulder.  He  seizes  her  sud- 
denly and  kisses  her.  Then,  still  holding  her,  he  throws  back  his  head  and 
laughs  loud  and  long.    Clare  struggles  and  frees  herself  with  a  jerk.) 

Clare:  Oh,  I  am  frightened.  I  am.  It's  horrible.  Go  away.  Go 
away.    Harry!    Harry! 

(The  faun  continues  to  laugh,  holding  its  sides.) 

(Harry  sits  up  with  a  jerk.    He  looks  about  him  wildly.) 

Harry  (in  a  voice  still  thick  with  sleep):  That  you?  Clare?  Are 
you  calling  me?    Clare! 

Clare  :  Here  I  am.     Here  I  am.   0  hold  me,  Harry.     I'm  frightened ! 

Harry  (jumping  to  his  feet,  fully  awake):  Clare!  (He  glares  wildly 
about.) 

Clare:  Here!     Here!     Before  you.     Don't  you  see  me! 

Harry  (lurching  out  towards  her,  and  past  her):  Where  are  you? 
Are  you  hiding,  Clare?  Is  it  a  trick?  I  can  hear  your  voice — just  faintly. 
I'll  catch  you  yet.    You  wait.    (He  looks  up  the  tree,  then  around  it.) 

Clare:  Harry!     Look  at  me!    Look  at  me! 

Harry  (peering  into  the  branches  of  the  tree):  That's  what  I'm  trying 
to  do.  Oh,  come  on  down,  Clare — the  joke's  over.  Where  are  you  anyways? 

The  Faun  (with  a  sidelong  leap,  circling  the  tree,  and  peering  out  from 
behind  the  trunk):  Anywhere — everywhere — in  the  shadow — in  the  sun — 
as  long  as  sun  and  shadow  play.    (He  grimaces,  and  blows  in  Harry's  face.) 

Harry:  Bother  the  wind.  Clare — where  are  you?  Clare!  Don't 
tease  me  like  this.    I  never  would  'a  wanted  to  hurt  your  feelings.    Clare! 
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Clare  (sobbing):  Give  him  back  to  me!  Let  him  see  me!  Take 
away  this  awful  thing.  (She  grovels  in  the  grass  before  the  faun.)  I  feel 
something  burning  me.     Take  it  away. 

The  Faun  (prancing  just  before  her,  pointing  at  her  with  outstretched 
arm):  You  gave  willingly — and  it  is  given  forever.  Laugh.  And  it  will 
burn  away  all  your  memories. 

Clare  :  No.    No.    Help  me.     Help  me. 

Harry  (leaning  up  against  the  tree  trunk,  looking  about):  What's  that? 
I'm  coming.     (He  starts  away.) 

Clare  (gasping):  No-o!     I'm  here.     Here  with  you. 

Harry  (returning — worried):  Then  where  are  you? 

The  Faun  (coming  near  her,  still  pointing):  I  will  come  for  another 
kiss — and  then — you  will  be  all  with  us.  You  will  be  an  aspen  tree, 
and  your  bright  hair  will  shake  in  the  breeze  with  its  leaves.  But  when 
I  call  you  will  break  out  of  the  bark,  and  run — until  I  capture  you  again. 
(He  throws  back  his  head,  and  suddenly  capers  off  in  a  great  circle  about  them.) 

Clare:  I  am  here,  Harry.  Here  at  your  feet.  Only  you  can't  see 
me.  (She  gulps.)  I — I  am  bewitched,  I  think.  You  never  will  see  me 
any  more.    I — I  will  be  an  aspen  tree!    (She  collapses  on  the  grass.) 

Harry:  What's  that?    I  can't  hear  you. 

Clare:  The  faun — he  came  out  of  the  wood — and — and  Harry,  he 
kissed  me.     I  let  him.    Forgive  me.    Forgive  me. 

Harry  (to  himself):  I  don't  hear  anything  any  more. 

The  Faun  (approaching):  It's  beautiful  to  be  free — Syrinx.  As  soon 
as  you  laugh  you  will  forget — and  I  will  come  for  you.  (He  prances  before 
Harry.)  She  has  gone  into  the  wood,  man.  Go  after  her.  It  is  a  pretty 
place,  the  wood,  with  green  thickets  that  might  hide  anything.  Come 
along.     I'll  show  you.     (He  dances  ahead.) 

Clare  (rising):  No!    No!    No! 

The  Faun:  Look  at  him.  He  doesn't  hear  you.  He  is  only  a  lump, 
and  you  are  immortal  with  the  sunlight  now.  He  will  never  hold  you 
again.    You  are  for  me,  Syrinx.    I  will  come  back  for  you — alone. 

Clare:  I  hate  you.  You  are  horrible.  Let  me  go  back!  You  have 
no  heart! 

The  Faun  (dancing  and  pointing  his  finger  at  her):  Never.  The 
immortals  have  no  heart,  and  no  memory.  Laugh  and  you  will  be  an 
immortal.     Laugh !     Laugh ! 
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Clare  (sobbing):  Never  to  remember  anything!  Never  to  be  human 
again! 

Faun:  When  I  return — I  will  make  you  laugh.  (He  dances  off  and 
circles  Harry.)  Come  seek  your  love  in  the  thicket,  man — and  I  will 
scratch  you  nicely.  (He  laughs  and  plunges  into  the  wood,  Harry  after 
him.) 

Clare:  Ah!  (She  falls  face  down  on  the  old  stone  under  the  oak  tree.) 
Give  me  back  my  life!     Give  me  back  my  life! 

(The  faun  and  Harry  are  heard  crashing  in  the  underbrush.  There 
comes  the  faint  sound  of  pipes,  then  laughter.     Then  silence.) 

Clare  (sobbing  on  the  stone):  Whoever  you  are — God  of  the  woods, 
of  the  trees  and  sun,  you  are  cruel.     Cruel! 

(There  is  a  breath  of  silence,  and  then  a  voice  speaks  from  the  oak.) 

Voice:  Who  drinks  the  water  on  my  altar? 

Clare  (starting  up.  Her  hand  is  in  the  little  pool  on  top  of  the  stone 
and  she  shakes  back  her  head,  some  drops  of  its  water  flying  from  her  hair.) 
What  is  that! 

Voice  :  Who  drinks  from  the  stone  that  has  been  the  drinking  cup  of 
Pan? 

Clare:  I— I  do.  (She  puts  her  hand  dazedly  to  her  mouth,  and  back 
again  to  the  little  pool.) 

Voice:  Wish  then.  Pan  tasted  it  this  morning.  Wish.  Would  you 
have  no  fear?  Would  you  be  of  those  who  never  die?  .Wish  once.  It  is 
granted. 

Clare:  What — what  do  you  mean? 

Voice  :  The  stone  is  my  altar.  It  is  long  since  mortal  has  tasted  the 
water  fallen  there.  But  Pan  still  lives.  While  there  is  wind  and  sun 
Pan  lives. 

Clake:  It — it  was  true  then.  This  was  a  magic  stone.  (She  touches 
it  bewilderedly.) 

Voice:  I  drank  from  it  at  dawn.  The  water  that  has  touched  the 
lips  of  Pan  is  breath  of  life  to  a  mortal.    Are  you  afraid? 

Clare:  No — somehow  I  am  not  afraid  any  longer. 

Voice:  Wish  then.     Once. 

Clare  (pushing  back  her  hair):  I — I  seem  all  bewildered.  I  think 
I  have  forgotten  things.    It's — so  misty  about — and  hot. 

Voice:  Wish  to  live  forever  in  the  gold  of  the  hills.     Wish  to  fly 
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along  the  crest  of  the  wind,  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  river,  to  sing  with 
the  leaves  in  the  wood.    Wish. 

(There  is  a  sudden  crackling  in  the  bushes.  Harry  emerges,  disheveled 
and  panting.) 

Harry:  I  don't  believe  it.  I  don't  believe  that  you've  left  me.  I 
wouldn't  have  done  this  to  you,  Clare.  I  wouldn't.  Won't  you  tell  me 
where  you  are?  Clare!  Clare!  It's  all  some  dreadful  nightmare.  (He 
plunges  over  towards  the  tree.)  Clare!  Tell  me.  I'm  done  up.  I  am. 
I  feel  you're  all  about,  and  yet  you're  hid.  It's  horrible.  (He  sits' down 
under  the  tree.)  0  Clare,  what  have  I  done  to  you?  Have  you  got  up 
and  left  me  for  good?  You're  not  in  the  wood  or  anywhere!  (He  pulls 
himself  together  and  stretches  himself  out,  his  folded  arms  over  his  face.) 
She'll  come  back.    She  must.    I'll  wait  here  for  her.    I'll  do  it  if  I  die  for  it. 

Clare:  Harry! 

(He  does  not  move.) 

Clare:  Harry! 

Harry  (to  himself):  I  never  meant  to  do  anything  wrong. 

Clare:  0  I  can't  hurt  you  this  way.  It  is  horrible.  0  why  can't 
you  see  me?  Why  can't  you  hear  me?  You  must!  It  is  all  a  dream.  0 
I  wish  it  were.    I  wish  it  were  a  dream.    I  do! 

(She  leans  back  suddenly  on  the  old  stone.  A  change  comes  over  her 
face.  She  sinks  down,  sleepily.  Harry  stirs,  turns  over  lazily,  and  rises 
on  one  elbow.) 

Harry  (with  a  yawn,  stretching  his  arms):  Ah-hum.  (He  sits  up.) 
You  still  here,  Clare?    I  had  a  rummy  dream. 

Clare  (rising  from  the  stone,  a  little  unsteadily) :  I — I  think  I've  been 
asleep,  too.  I  must  have  been — with  some  sort  of  queer  dream.  I  don't 
remember  just  what.    My  foot's  asleep.    (She  stamps  it.) 

Harry  (rising,  and  picking  up  his  coat):  I  dreamt  something  was 
chasin'  me.  I  couldn't  seem  to  get  away  from  it.  We  went  around  in 
circles  and  the  funny  part  of  it  was  you  was  mixed  up  in  it  somehow. 
Well,  I  guess  that's  a  sign  we'd  better  chase  along.  Picnic  must  be  most 
over.  (He  rubs  his  head.)  Queer.  I  dreamt  I  was  chasin'  you,  too.  And 
you  wasn't  at  the  picnic  or  nowhere.    Just  laughed  at  me.    It  was  hot,  too. 

Clare:  It  is  hot.  I — I  don't  think  somehow  it's  as  nice  here  as  when 
we  first  came.  I  don't  guess  I  like  the  country  much  after  all.  (She 
looks  about.)    It's  sort  of  queer  and  still — and  prickly 
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Harry  (genially,  putting  his  hat  on  at  an  angle):  What  did  I  tell  you? 
What  about  a  good  little  spin  down  the  asphalt  together  and  something 
ice  cold  after  a  movie  tonight  when  we  get  to  town.    Eh? 

Clare  (with  a  sigh):  That  sounds  mighty  good  to  me. 
(He  takes  her  arm.     They  move  off  slowly.) 

Harry  (shaking  out  his  coat,  and  readjusting  it  over  his  arm):  I  tell 
you  what.  Picnics  is  picnics  and  the  country's  the  country  even  with  free 
bare  foot  dancin'  thrown  in — but  somehow  it  ain't  exactly  comfortable 
if  you  ain't  bred  up  on  it.    Now  is  it? 

(They  walk  off  behind  the  hill.) 

The  piping  is  heard  again  from  the  thicket.  The  nymph  suddenly  appears 
from  the  other  side.  She  dashes  into  the  open,  her  hair  flying  out  in  the  wind. 
The  faun  leaps  after  her.  They  circle  the  open  space  running  madly,  and 
then  plunge  into  the  wood. 

The  End. 

Constance  Wilcox,  1917. 


A  Better  'Ole 

The  world's  a  vale  of  tears,  I  knew  it  well 

The  day  I  first  began  to  learn  to  spell; 

But  there's  a  world  beyond,  I  was  consoled, 

Where  folk  in  nighties  play  on  harps  of  gold. 

Yet,  rude,  I  shunned  such  dreams  of  bliss,  preferring 

The  Vale,  where  things  at  least  were  somewhat  stirring. 

But  when  I  grew  to  boyhood's  sad  dimensions, 
Laocoon-like  struggling  with  declensions, 
A  wish  was  born  of  battle  passion-fraught, 
Which  wish  in  turn  begot  a  budding  thought. 
And  later,  on  hushed  evenings  sentimental, 
When  boiled  my  breast  with  seethings  elemental, 
When  toward  the  stars  my  spirit  sped,  or  after 
Light  footsteps,  mystic  rufHings,  magic  laughter ■ 
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When  my  high  tameless  heart  beat  fast  and  thick, 
And  lo,  t'was  leaden  pun,  or  parlour  trick 
That  gave  my  spirit  utterance,  the  thought 
Burst  into  angry  flower,  and  Faith  was  wrought. 

Faith  that  is  shared  by  many  sorrowing  mortals 

Who  have  run,  full  of  matter,  to  the  portals 

Of  Speech,  and  pushed,  and  heard  the  horrid  creaking, 

And  found  within  all  barren  to  their  seeking. 

'Tis  shared  by  all  who  find  mere  words  faint  crude 

Misshapen  shadows  of  their  noble  mood 

Of  righteous  wrath,  or  patriotic  glow, 

Fervour  of  Love,  Religion,  or  Stubbed  Toe, 

Or  any  of  those  feelings  so  much  better 

Unsaid  than  cramped  and  tamed  by  word  and  letter. 

The  Faith  is  this:  there  is,  there  is  a  Heaven! 

— Though  not  your  harped-on  harpful  place  of  seven 

— Dear  no :  here  blissful  thought,  free  as  a  bird, 

Shall  fly  from  Soul  to  Soul  without  a  word, 

And  words  be  banished  for  their  cold  constraint 

— For  as  it  is,  I'd  rather  try  to  paint 

The  portrait  of  a  day-dream  with  (God  save  me!) 

A  toothbrush  in  a  medium  of  gravy 

Than  fit  (alack!)  a  fancy  with  a  phrase, 

To  have  the  poor  thing  fainting  in  its  stays! 

Sarah  Wistar  Morton,  1918. 
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In  the  Days  of  Prismatic  Colour 

Not  in  the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve  but  when  Adam 

was  alone;  when  there  was  no  smoke  and  colour  was 
fine,  not  with  the  fineness  of 

early  civilization  art  but  because 
of  its  originality  with  nothing  to  modify  it  but  the 

mist  that  went  up,  obliqueness  was  a  variation 
of  the  perpendicular,  plain  to  see  and  to 

account  for.     It  is  no  long- 
er that;  nor  did  the  once  blue  red  yellow  band 

of  incandescence  that  was  colour,  keep  its  stripe;  it  also  is  one  of 

those  things  into  which  much  that  is  peculiar  can  be 

read;  complexity  is  not  a  crime  but  carry 
it  to  the  point  of  murki- 

ness  and  nothing  is  plain.     A  complexity 
moreover,  that  has  been  committed  to  darkness  instead  of  granting  its- 
self  to  be  the  pestilence  that  it  is,  moves  all  a- 

bout  as  if  to  bewilder  us  with  the  dismal 
fallacy  that  insistence 

is  the  measure  of  achievement  and  that  all 
truth  must  be  dark.     Principally  throat,  sophistication  is  what  it  al- 
ways has  been — at  the  antipodes  from  the  init- 
ial great  truths.     "Part  of  it  was  crawling,  part  of  it 
was  about  to  crawl,  the  rest 

was  torpid  in  its  lair."     In  the  shortlegged,  fit- 
ful advance,  in  the  gurglings  and  all  the  minutise,  we  have  the  classic 

multitude  of  feet — formidable  only  in  the 

dark.     Truth,  many  legged  and  formidable  also, 
is  stationary  by  choice. 

The  wave  may  go  over  it  if  it  likes;  know 
that  it  will  be  there  when  it  says :  I  shall  be  there  when  the  wave  has  gone  by. 

Marianne  Moore,  1909. 
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St.  Augustine:  A  Travelogue 

St.  Augustine  is  a  city  where  two  heroes  have  struggled  for  supremacy 
and  one  has  failed.  One  finds  there  the  familiar  conflict  between  the 
discoverer  and  the  developer, — the  man  who  blazes  the  trail  and  the  man 
who  booms  it, — here  rendered  piquant  by  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  hundred 
years  between  their  deaths.  In  fifteen  thirteen  Ponce  de  Leon  came 
here  in  quest  of  El  Dorado;  sometime  in  the  eighties  and  nineties — not 
only  in  the  memory  of  man  but  in  the  memories  of  callow  youths — Flagler 
capitalized,  organized,  and  advertised  the  Florida  east  coast. 

Nor  can  one  escape  the  conviction  that  the  city  has  rallied  to  the  more 
modern  ideal.  The  choice  lay  between  a  familiar,  benevolent  presence 
and  a  figure,  shadowy,  legendary,  fantastic.  The  Spanish  hero  has  not 
stood  the  test  of  time.  The  El  Dorado  that  he  believed  to  have  discovered 
has  proved  to  be  only  a  paradise  for  Raymond  tours.  The  legend  of  the 
Fountain  of  Youth  has  been  exploded  not  by  disbelief  but  by  scientific 
ratification.  It  could  withstand  scepticism,  but  not  the  discovery  that 
sulphur  water  is  good  for  the  system.  At  the  alligator  farm  one  of  the 
pets  is  called  "Old  Ponce  de  Leon" — to  have  called  him  "Old  Flagler" 
would  have  been  a  breach  of  taste  little  short  of  actual  desecration.  Flag- 
ler's statue  stands  in  the  public  square  and  the  very  cabmen  are  solicitous 
to  assure  the  visitor  that  it  is  "very  like."  One  is  a  household  word;  the 
other  but  the  far-flung  shadow  of  a  name.  The  "Flagler  system"  is  end- 
lessly commemorated  in  dining-cars  and  hotels — though  of  what  it  con- 
sists, save  a  habit  of  combining  poached  eggs  and  hash,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

But  one  cannot  accuse  St.  Augustine  of  forgetting  its  history.  On 
the  contrary  the  whole  organization  of  the  city  depends  on  it,  and  the 
sentimental  tourist  is  sent  away  satisfied.  The  dead  past  is  not  forgotten, 
but  rather  exhumed.  With  a  commercial  intuition  that  amounts  to  genius, 
St.  Augustine  has  capitalized  its  past. 

Spanish  texts  adorn  the  walls  of  dining-rooms  sacred  to  the  "Flagler 
system,"  and  on  the  arched  ceilings  the  shields  of  Spain  are  marshalled 
in  array.  One  grows  a  trifle  weary  of  the  butchered  lamb,  the  serpents 
of  Salamanca,  and  the  Hercules  of  Cadiz.  All  the  hotels  are  built  around 
patios,  and  all  the  churches  are  built  to  look  like  mosques.  Ponce  de  Leon 
has  lent  his  name,  not  to  adorn  a  tale,  but  to  advertise  a  hotel. 
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This  is  for  the  tourist's  benefit.  The  relics  that  the  native  treasures 
are  more  personal  and  more  recent.  He  (rightly)  prefers  to  all  the  Moorish 
architecture  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  the  Corinthian  columns  of  "Kirkside." 
It  was  the  home  of  the  second  Mrs.  Flagler,  who  went  insane;  and  sym- 
pathy is  not  lacking,  either  for  her,  or  for  the  clergyman  who  considered 
insanity  a  sufficient  cause  for  divorce. 

As  a  Flagler  residence,  "Kirkside"  of  course  competes  with  the  villa 
at  Palm  Beach.  St.  Augustine  alone,  however,  can  claim  the  distinction 
of  Flagler's  tomb.  In  the  Memorial,  where  one  of  the  mahogany  pews 
is  marked  with  his  name,  there  is  a  chapel  built  out  to  the  west.  It  is 
not  open  to  the  public;  the  curious,  peering  between  the  bars  of  the  door, 
can  see  the  gleam  of  chiseled  marble,  a  wreath,  and  trailing  crimson  ribbons. 

But  the  Flagler  memorial  does  not  complete  the  history  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. To  do  that  one  must  go  back  four  hundred  years  to  another  sepulchre 
and  another  memory.  Beyond  the  Orange  Grove  and  the  Franciscan 
cemetery,  where  the  wide  beach  curves  around  a  little  bay,  there  is  a 
fountain  and  an  adventurer's  grave.  It  may  not  be  the  Fountain  of  Youth, 
but  the  faith  that  could  place  credence  in  it  argues  a  mind  perpetually 
young.  The  fountain  is  marked  by  a  cross,  fifteen  stones  long  and  thirteen 
from  end  to  end,  to  commemorate  the  year  of  our  Lord,  fifteen  hundred 
and  thirteen.  The  grave  is  not  marked,  save  by  a  mound  and  a  heap  of 
stones,  for  the  casque  and  seal  have  been  taken  away.  Of  so  little  conse- 
quence is  it  that  it  may  be  seen  free  of  charge.  It  lies  in  hot  sunshine, 
fragrant  with  the  scent  of  Cherokee  roses,  and  alive  with  the  metallic 
rustle  of  palms  and  the  soft,  slurred  undertone  of  waves  on  the  beach. 
The  guide-books  tell  little  of  the  man  who  is  buried  there.  We  know  that 
he  staked  all  for  an  idea  and  we  can  never  know  whether  he  won  or  lost. 
However,  standing  by  his  grave  by  the  sea,  one  can  conjecture  that  he 
found  El  Dorado. 

Mary  Swift  Rupert,  1918. 

History  Teaches 

If  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread, 
It's  more  than  likely  they'll  come  out  ahead; — 
So  why  not  be  a  fool  when  all  is  said? 

Helen  McGregor  Noyes. 
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The  Hotel-Keeper 

IT  was  a  comfortable  unpretentious  hotel  in  a  small  seaside  resort,  up 
one  flight  of  steps  above  the  postoffice  and  a  real  estate  agency.    It 

was  near  the  railroad  station  and  therefore  particularly  accessible  to 
those  who  were  never  by  any  chance  called  salesmen,  but  always  "com- 
mercial" or  "travelling"  men  or,  familiarly,  "drummers."  For  the  few 
who  came  over  the  week-end  out  of  season  and  for  two  permanent  guests, 
its  manager  and  proprietor  kept  open  all  winter,  and  performed  miracles 
to  preserve  a  slender  margin  of  profit  at  the  end.  He  was  a  French- 
Canadian,  with  bristling  dark  hair,  comically  thatched  over  his  low  fore- 
head, and  a  face  that  bore  marks  of  a  life  that  had  taken  much  out  of 
him,  but  had  somehow  left  him  young  for  his  years.  During  the  empty 
week-days  the  struggle  with  the  mounting  coal  bill,  and  such  conversation 
as  he  could  get,  acted  as  a  tonic  to  his  easily  depressed  temperament. 
But  on  Friday,  as  the  evening  trains  drew  in,  it  was  with  rather  more 
than  professional  eagerness  that  he  kept  leaping  to  the  windows  of  the 
half-lighted  dining-room,  ready  to  discard  the  napkin  on  his  arm  and  dash 
down  stairs  to  carry  luggage.  For  he  was  waiter  and  bell-boy  and  some- 
times cook  during  the  off  season,  and  stood  poised  conversationally  at 
meals  before  the  single  table  in  constant  use,  ready  to  run  at  the  call  of 
a  dozen  demands  at  once.  When  his  long  day  of  activity  was  over,  he 
came  hopefully  into  the  blue  haze  of  smoke  in  the  lobby,  very  willing  to 
be  included  in  the  little  group  of  "  travelling  "  men.  Through  long  evenings 
he  sat  tilting  back  one  of  the  ugly  comfortable  oak  chairs,  talking  with 
animation  to  men  commonly  less  innocent  or  less  alive  than  himself. 
He  was  ready  for  anything  in  the  world  that  might  come  up,  but  left  to  his 
own  choice,  his  two  loved  themes  were  his  violent  temper,  especially  when 
discharging  cooks,   and  his  past,  centering  around  one  glorious  incident. 

He  had  very  early  run  away  from  a  parochial  school  in  Quebec,  and 
from  a  family  that  seems  always  to  have  regarded  him  as  a  black  sheep. 
He  sometimes  displayed  rather  proudly,  in  evident  forgetfulness  of  a 
complacent  disdain,  a  picture  of  his  elder  brother,  a  big  man  in  military 
uniform,  with  a  broad  handsome  commonplace  face.  The  hotel  keeper 
had  gone  first  to  a  cafe*  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  had  leaped  rapidly  to 
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success  and  to  intimate  knowledge  and  love  of  the  business.  His  windmill 
activity  was  of  the  sort  that  always  seems  haphazard  and  futile,  but  ulti- 
mately achieves  exactly  what  is  intended,  with  a  minimum  of  waste. 
Then  he  had  gone  off  restlessly  from  one  venture  to  another,  with  inter- 
vals when  he  spent  what  he  had  earned.  The  inevitable  strain  upon  his 
vitality  showed  remarkably  little;  certainly  he  always  served  his  pro- 
fession, in  whatever  capacity  his  fortune  permitted,  with  undimmed 
ardour  and  success.  The  summit  of  his  personal  achievement,  the  great 
event  up  to  which  his  previous  life  had  led,  and  on  which  he  looked  back 
afterwards  with  infinite  content,  came  at  the  end  of  his  most  brilliant 
stretch  of  work,  when  he  had  acquired  something  like  a  small  fortune.  He 
went  with  his  wife  to  Europe,  and  spent  it  all  in  what  amounted,  as  was 
fitting,  to  a  tour  of  the  great  hotels,  savouring  them  like  a  connoisseur 
of  limitless  means,  and  limitless  powers  of  enjoyment.  It  was  a  grand 
and  extravagant  gesture,  the  expression  of  a  life  set  precariously  and  not 
without  gallantry,  against  the  background  of  things  as  they  appeared  to 
his  active  untaught  imagination. 

In  the  long  winter  evenings  when  his  audience  was  at  all  appreciative, 
he  showed  the  "travelling"  men  the  old  dingy  bills,  translating  the  im- 
pressive items  with  an  engaging  innocent  boastfulness.  He  never  realized 
that  they  were  usually  not  much  interested,  that  his  talk  was  only  part  of 
a  dull  necessary  trip,  though  an  innate  tact  always  warned  him  when  he 
might  have  betrayed  himself  to  mockery  or  incredulity. 

To  his  wife,  the  bills  were  probably  not  much  of  a  consolation.  She 
was  a  strange  contrast  to  him,  of  German  ancestry,  with  beautiful  blond 
hair,  a  pale  face  in  which  one  eye  was  set  higher  than  the  other,  and  a 
bearing  of  very  great  reserve.  She  was  intelligent  enough  to  feel  a  sense 
of  collapse  and  the  need  of  a  future.  But  she  had  once  been  carried  along 
as  well  as  tormented  by  his  splendid  momentum,  and  now  she  was  not 
at  all  disposed  to  complain.  She  helped  him  very  quietly  and  ably  behind 
the  scenes,  and  found  her  most  real  satisfaction  in  making  clothes,  in 
beautiful  taste,  for  herself  and  an  occasional  customer.  He  was  appre- 
ciative on  the  whole,  vented  his  temper  before  her  as  little  as  possible, 
gave  her  lavishly  what  he  could,  and  never  saw  the  loneliness  that  her  pride 
and  sense  of  justice  hid. 

His  profession,  to  which  he  always  came  back  after  the  stress  of  his 
adventures,  was  a  matter  of  genuine  excellence,  of  things  done  as  admir- 
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ably  as  circumstances  permitted,  with  unaffected  eagerness.  Never  for- 
getting his  love  for  the  fine  points  of  his  art  nor  his  skill,  he  yet  easily  lost 
himself  in  the  business  of  preparing  excellent  sensible  meals  and  proper 
lodging  for  patrons  who  did  not  ask  the  amenities  of  hotel  life.  On  Sun- 
days in  summer,  when  excursionists  kept  flooding  in  for  dinner  to  his 
already  crowded  house,  he  was  at  his  best,  manceuvering  from  the  blazing 
kitchen,  excited,  angry,  clear-headed,  with  perspiration  streaming  down 
his  thatched  forehead,  and  his  best  faculties  and  instincts  wide  awake. 
Out  of  season  his  lonely  days  were  full  of  running  up  and  down  stairs, 
always  two  steps  at  a  time,  and  of  superintending  work  in  rooms  blown 
through  with  fresh  cold  breezes  from  the  sea. 

The  break  came  suddenly  one  summer  in  the  height  of  the  season. 
Pitifully  excited  and  helpless,  he  kept  trying  to  manage  from  the  sani- 
torium  at  the  end  of  a  long-distance  telephone,  all  his  native  energy  wasting 
itself  in  a  riot  of  jangling  nerves.  But  it  was  his  wife  who  carried  the  hotel 
triumphantly  through  the  difficult  weeks  of  July  and  August.  Her  reserve, 
which  might  once  have  seemed  mere  shyness  or  inertia,  suited  admirably 
her  unexpected  display  of  initiative,  and  completely  overawed  the 
astonished  aunt  from  the  German  districts  of  Pennsylvania  whom  she  had 
brought  down  to  stay  with  her.  In  the  fall  she  sold  out,  without  consult- 
ing her  husband  much,  and  rented  and  fitted  up  a  small  house  in 
Atlantic  City. 

When  he  came  there,  too  broken  in  health  ever  to  reassume  command, 
he  submitted  naturally  and  beautifully  to  her  leadership.  The  house,  in 
spite  of  the  sign  on  the  outside  inviting  lodgers,  was  essentially  her  home, 
very  different  from  his  hotels  where  she  had  lived  in  whatever  rooms  could 
be  most  conveniently  spared  in  summer  or  heated  in  winter.  He  gave 
all  he  could  summon  out  of  his  experience  to  her  service,  in  the  narrowest 
limits  circumstances  had  yet  imposed,  marketing  and  planning  and  arrang- 
ing with  a  skill  and  success  that  must  have  surprised  patrons  who  came 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  ask  much.  In  the  kitchen  he  was  a  little 
at  loss,  where  there  was  no  need  to  superintend  his  wife's  excellent  cook- 
ing, or  excuse  to  scold.  But  he  was  completely  at  home  again  in  the  dining- 
room,  his  napkin  over  his  arm,  talking  to  the  handful  around  the  single 
table,  or  taking  the  short  distance  to  the  kitchen  with  as  springing  a  step 
as  in  the  days  of  manifold  demands. 

Eleanor  Steward  Cooper,  1919. 
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In  a  Name 

(R.  loquitur,  aetas  70) 

What's  in  a  name,  say  you? 

Sure  nothing's  in  it! 

And  yet — hush!— what  was  that? 

Hold  on  a  minute 

Methought  I  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres; 
— Methought  I  heard  the  laughter  of  the  gods! 
A  wind  rushed  past  me  from  the  years — the  years! 
— The  hammer  of  a  gallop  on  the  sods. 
A  laugh  hangs  in  the  wind — my  arms  ache  still 
To  catch  that  laugh  and  quell  it;  lo!  my  knees 
Still  languish  to  prostrate  me  and  fulfill 
The  anguish  of  my  worship — But  the  seas 
Of  time  are  deep:  leave  them  to  fools  to  stir! 
Passion  and  pain,  sink  under  whence  ye  came, 
With  all  that  shall  be  ever  mine  of  Her 
— Shadow  of  shades! — the  echo  of  a  name. 
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To  Peter  Pan 

Lend  me  your  pipes,  glad  Peter  Pan, 

Lend  me  your  pipes  today, 

The  windows  of  my  heart  are  dark, 

The  children  are  away, 

Unless  I  dance,  I  know  I'll  weep, 

Lend  me  your  pipes  to  play! 

Dear  Peter  Pan,  I  too  would  be 
A  vagabond,  to  sing, 
And  yet  before  I  thought,  the  world 
Had  trapped  me  by  my  wing. 
Now  I  am  wise  enough  to  know 
It  is  not  always  Spring. 

Give  me  your  pipes,  0  Peter  Pan, 

The  wind  is  bitter  cold, 

A  trouble  that  you  sang  to  sleep 

Has  wakened  up  to  scold, 

I  almost  fear — but  whisper  it, 

Some  day  I  shall  grow  old. 

And  that  I  can  not  think  to  do 
When  all  the  world  is  fair, 
And  folk  are  going  up  and  down 
With  ribbons  in  their  hair, 
And  smiles  and  eyes  are  beckoning 
Like  May  flowers  in  the  air! 

Lend  me,  glad  Peter  Pan,  your  pipes 

And  call  your  trusty  band, 

To  drive  away  this  grown-up  woe, 

Oh,  take  me  by  the  hand, 

And  lead  me,  for  I  can  not  see, 

To  Never  Never  Land! 

Hortense  Flexner,  ex-1907. 
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Ars  Longa 

IT  is  like  the  sketch  for  a  Tanagra  figurine,"  said  my  hostess,  picking 
up  the  little  parody  statuette  that  held  central  place  on  her  oddly 
cluttered  mantle.  She  went  on  to  turn  it  round,  to  gyrate  it,  the  girl 
with  the  tennis  racquet,  a  straight  English  coat,  and  netted  hair.  And 
always  she  turned  and  gyrated  her  phrases  more  carefully;  she  must 
have  been  over  it  many  times  indeed  before,  as  happens  with  lady  pro- 
fessors of  aesthetics,  past  forty. 

I  started  to  plead  a  stumbling  block  of  old  fogeyism  in  my  taste; 
I  was  dull  about  these  out-Rodinings  of  Rodin,  quite  conventionally  liking 
the  Luxembourg  portraits  and  such  early  phases.  But  I  noticed  suddenly 
that  the  woman's  near-sighted  grey  eyes  were  less  wooden.  And  then 
there  was  that  chance  of  our  future  relation  in  matters  where  clay  figurines 
were  not  so  much  involved  as  city  misses  running  to  silk  sweaters  and  fancy 
high  boots,  instead  of  English  coats,  that  particular  year.  Why  let  a 
statuette  get  in  the  way?  This  footstool  she  had  set  before  me  would  be 
permanent  obstacle  enough,  this  slippery  chintz-covered  armchair  in  which 
she  would  always  put  me.     .     .     . 

"You  will  come  to  enjoy  this,  really, — as  you  see  it  often,"  did  she 
speak  with  kind  significance  of  that  appointment? — which  we  could 
perfectly  well  arrange  for  or  not,  finally,  today.  Only  this  was  not  her 
tradition;  having  asked  me  to  dinner  she  would  feel  that  she  was  mixing 
the  genres.  How  many  notes  I  should  have  to  take  time  from  my  stu- 
dents to  write  her,  on  this  account!  .  .  .  How  serious  in  time  would 
her  rigidities  prove?  Her  eyes  hardened  again  as  she  said  this;  I  was 
made  to  realize  that  my  juniority  was  a  mixture  of  something  like  imperti- 
nence and  ineptitude.  I  might  make  allowances  for  her,  and  be  as  gentille 
as  I  knew  how  about  them;  but  exactly  a  half  generation  of  difference  is 
hard  for  women  to  forgive.  ...  In  five  years  more  it  would  be, — an 
affront  on  my  part.  Unless — what  was  this  figurine  in  her  life?  She 
had  a  fine  presence, — did  I  say? — largely  fine. 

The  static  sentence  mould  was  unbroken  with  her  exordium,  her  careful 
placing  of  the  affair,  her  arrangement  of  the  'situation."  Henry  James 
stretched  out  on  her  book-shelves,  and  Berenson's  works  lay  on  the 
table;  inevitably  it  was  thus: 
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"I  had  meant  to  join  the  Colstons  at  Pavia,"  she  gave  too  much  the 
Italian  pronunciation;  "the  Doctor  had  quite  ordered  me  away.  When 
the  War  came  I  had  instead  to  settle  on  the  Magnolia  Inn  at  Arden, 
which  lies  beyond  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns.  As  I  hope  that  you  may  not 
have  soon  to  learn," — she  ignored  entirely  the  chance  that  youth  may 
be  itself  surmenS,  it  would  seem! 

"And  it  turned  out  to  be  much  like  a  subway, — the  people,"  I  ven- 
tured, knowing  that  this  must  be  the  equivalent  to  the  usual  American 
academic  objection  to  Europe  in  summer,  that  other,  quite  as  eager,  Ameri- 
cans are  there  too.  .  .  .  She  took  this  as  sympathy,  not  irritation  on 
my  part, — tant  mieux. 

"Yes,  the  sort  of  thing  that  goes  to  one's  soul, — extravagance,  and 
clever  imitations,  and  less  clever  demoralizations,  crudities."  Alas, 
who  then  would  escape?  I  found  too  quickly  who  did  not,  "a  poor  girl 
who  made  coloured  crayon  drawings  for  Sunday  supplement  covers, — from 
her  own  reflection  in  the  looking-glass.  A  girl,  not  pretty,  with  a  retrousse 
nose,  and  greenish  eyes  too  close  together,  and  preposterous  reddish 
yellow  hair.  She  was  the  kind  of  young  person  who  needing  everything 
done  for  her  is  very  hard  to  do  anything  for.  She  wished  to  repay,  with 
interest,  and  at  once,  and  she  made  me  feel  that  I  was  not  'on  to'  life, 
in  a  way.  She  seemed  to  know  so  much  about  men, — without  minding. 
And  she  couldn't  have  been  more  than  perhaps  four  and  twenty;  but  a 
girl  who  begins  in  art  schools  as  she  had  at  fifteen  misses  certain  scruples, 
it  seems,  altogether.  The  touching  scruples  of  our  students,  for  instance, 
with  their  own  student  code  of  propriety,  which  is  somehow  profound  in 
its  naiveteV' 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  recognized  this  phrase,  sincere  with  its 
originator,  some  fifteen  years  ago.     .     .     . 

"Her  people  seemed  to  care  as  little  as  they  knew  about  her,  if  she 
had  any  people  at  all."  This  unimagination  to  the  point  of  credulity 
would  be  stumbling-block  number  three,  I  noted.  She  would  believe,  as 
an  article  of  dogma,  that  our  students'  parents  too  knew  and  cared  less 
than  she  did  about  them.  This  is  a  part  of  the  Americans-in-Europe 
academic  creed;  it  also  goes  back  to  a  possible  factual  condition  of  fifteen 
to  forty  years  since.  However,  commenting  to  myself  that  Dorothy 
McGuiness's  father  was  no  doubt  some  sort  of  Jersey  City  contractor, 
with  a  kind  heart, — to  let  her  go  at  fifteen  to  art  school,  and  help  her 
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get  over  pneumonia  now — at  the  point  of  the  story — at  Arden,  and  the 
mother  doubtless  an  Irish  angel  to  whom  she  wrote  every  day,  instead  of 
talking  about  her,  I  questioned : 

"She  got  on  somehow  with  the  other  people,  without  being  vulgar?" 

So  my  hostess  allowed;  she  was,  if  not  popular  precisely,  reckoned 
with;  she  helped  people  get  adjusted  and  started;  in  fact  she  had  given 
the  lady  professor  more  than  one  practical  suggestion,  and  right  away. 
"I  confess  that  I  could  use  her  suggestions;  there  she  did  seem  to  sort 
about  according  to  what  people  were  like.  You  could  hardly  call  it 
discrimination  could  you,  or,  much  less,  logical  process? 

"But  very  soon  her  suggestions  settled  on  a  father  and  son,  from 
Hoboken,  a  Frenchman,  who  made,  or  makes,  one  of  the  best  art  tiles 
in  this  country.  I  use  them  myself  to  illustrate  certain  stages  of  process 
and  decoration  with  my  classes.  In  fact,  I  had  used  them  for  years,  but 
it  was  Miss  McGuiness  that  told  me  who  the  bullet-headed  artisan-pro- 
prietor was.  She  had  known  the  son,  a  boy  of  twenty,  at  art  school.  He 
had  a  nice  little  straight  profile,  and  made  cross  droll  sketches  of  all  of  us. 
But  he  narrowed  down  to  drawing  Miss  McGuiness, — with  a  touch  of 
poetry,  now  and  then.  She  admired  them  infinitely;  saying  always, 
'Oh,  Armand  can  draw.'  And  when  they  were  more  or  less  alone  they 
went  on  by  the  hour  together,  about  this  or  that  teacher  they'd  worked 
with.  They  had  a  kindly,  protecting  attitude  about  one,  the  most  famous, 
whom  they'd  tried  to  'see  through,' — to  help  with  his  classes.  It  was 
pathetic  and  amusing,  at  once.  Also  their  appraisal  of  D6gas  and  C6zanne. 
We  had  an  Allied  Bazaar,  of  course,  and  she  gave  it  a  couple  of  coloured 
etchings  of  Washington  Square,  a  little  like  Simon,  whom  she  professed  to 
despise  as  gone  over  to  flesh-pots.  But  she  said  it  was  a  temptation  to 
do  what  would  make  nice  young  bridal  couples  so  happy  to  hang  in  their 
nice  shiny  little  dining-rooms." 

The  academic  training  clearly  comes  to  something  that  at  least  its 
echoes  can  be  just,  authentic.  I  heard  and  saw  Miss  McGuiness, — the 
dear! 

"I  lent  the  boy  St.  Gaudens'  Letters,"  she  continued.  "He  objected 
that  they  didn't  show  at  first  much  pluck.  And  I  found  out  from  his 
father  that  they  were  South  because  the  son  had  been  having  hemorrhages, 
that  he  had  in  fact  never  been  strong,  and  had  always  had  to  spend  more 
time  than  he  wished  out  of  doors,  doing  practically  nothing.    He  blamed 
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his  father  sometimes  bitterly,  even  there,  for  interfering  with  his  draw- 
ing,— said  to  me  in  connection  with  St.  Gaudens,  'He  just  pegged  away; 
why  can't  people  have  sense?  As  if  there's  any  other  way.  Even  Dot's 
had  a  clear  field  for  nine  years.'  He  envied  her,  visibly,  and  was  rude 
enough  too  about  her  pretty  girl  covers.  But  she  would  take  anything 
he  said  with  a  sweet  smile, — though  not  the  most  kindly  meant  critical 
advice  from  me!    I  saw  that  at  once." 

I  reflected  on  how  much  of  the  "kindly-meant"  would  be  my  own 
portion,  reflected  and  suspended  judgment.  One  doesn't  wish  to  be  driven 
to  taking  out  too  much  on  one's  students;  I  knew  I  could  stand  the 
criticism  that  is  not  "kindly-meant," — even  now  and  then  meet  or  disarm 
it.  But  how  slippery  chintz  can  grow!  One's  central  revolt  from  posing 
and  phrasing,  one's  central  disgust  with  "doing  something"  for  people 
one  doesn't  care  for, — my  own  special  form  of  rasped  nerves  almost  forgot 
to  remember  how  all  this  was  the  necessary  made-over  dress  of  utilitarian 
missionary  zeal  with  the  lady  who  had  left  a  parsonage  for  aesthetics. 
And  had  to  justify  it  for  herself  and  to  all! 

Wondering  where  the  figurine  came  in,  hoping  that  it  was  not  Miss 
McGuiness's  evidence  of  having  had  something  done  for  her,  then,  I 
hurried  the  leisurely  Jacobean  gait  of  exposition  a  little;  I  could  not 
stay  all  night,  for  one  thing. 

"The  model  is  Miss  Shirley  Hardinge,  whose  brother  is,  as  Miss 
McGuiness  informed  me,  the  'Great  Hardinge's  sister,' — National  cham- 
pion in  tennis,  if  you  follow  such  things."    The  accent  forbade  confession. 

"They  came  down  for  the  Southern  tournament,  together.  I  liked 
him  from  the  first;  he  had  the  simple  courtesy,  the  sober  consideration, 
in  which  no  girl  is  so  nice  as  the  best  brought-up  young  men,  today." 

Naturally,  I  reflected,  she  never  sees  the  best  brought-up  young 
women  of  today  with  older  men  they  esteem! 

"But  Miss  Shirley  was  a  puzzle  to  me.  She  had  been  out  of  college 
probably  three  years,  and  she  had  failed  to  find  herself  so  far,  completely. 
Oh!  She'd  done  the  usual  things,  Europe,  Settlements,  written  a  little. 
She  lent  me  very  good  French  books, — and  one  or  two  very  queer  ones. 
You  know  Paul  Fort's  Chansons  pour  me  consoler  d'etre  heureux?  She 
had  this  all  marked  up,  as  our  grandmothers  and  aunts  used  to  mark  up 
novels,  especially  those — well!  scarcely  direct  addresses  to  H61ene  Tour- 
angelle, — with  the  motto.     She  practiced  tennis  with  her  brother,  pro- 
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fessing  not  to  care  for  it  for  herself.  '  It  doesn't  upset  him,  you  see,  before 
the  big  matches,  if  he's  erratic  with  me.'  She  had  sunburned  fine  brown 
hair,  and  darker  brown  eyes,  set  as  much  too  wide  apart  as  Miss  McGuin- 
ess's  were  too  close  together.  She  talked  with  Armand,  in  a  rather  curious 
French,  rubbed  down  like  English,  and  a  good  accent  she  must  have 
learned  while  still  a  child.  He  got  much  worse  after  she  came,  and  the 
poor  father  was  in  despair.  Especially  he  apologized  for  the  fits  of  bad 
temper,  almost  childish  tantrums,  the  boy  began  to  show,  and  blamed 
the  medicine.  But  with  her  he  was  quite  a  little  Stoic  and  a  gentleman; 
he  neither  pouted  nor  lounged.  I  found  him, — pardon  me,  at  times  retail- 
ing things  that  I  had  chanced  to  say  to  him,  about  pictures,  and  especially 
statues,  which  she  had  seen  and  which  he  had  not.  I  wondered  a  little, — 
how  much  of  this  goes  on  between  the  young  people  who  throng  our  class- 
rooms, and  give  back  to  us  so  little  of  what  we  tell  them?  I  had  never 
thought  of  that  before." 

"And  Miss  McGuiness?" 

"She  began  to  call  her  supplement  covers  even  worse  names  than 
they  deserved.  Then  she  stopped  doing  them  altogether.  When  she 
heard  that  Miss  Hardinge  was  going  to  play  in  the  tournament  herself, 
she  surprised  me  by  asking  if  I  would  go  with  her.  'It  must  be  fun  to  be 
the  show  instead  of  copying  it,'  she  exclaimed,  'and,  since  she  came,  I 
hate  being  cut  by  the  swells  when  I'm  out  alone.'  I  said  what  one  does 
say  to  that  sort  of  thing, — told  her  not  to  be  morbid,  that  we're  going 
through  a  state  of  caste  civilization  in  this  country  which  is  pretty  sure  not 
to  be  permanent." 

I  couldn't  control  myself  this  time.  "And  you  surely  added  how 
clever  she  was,  how  infinitely  cleverer?"  My  hostess  smiled,  but  I  was 
not  altogether  sure  that  she  had.  I  didn't  care  for  the  smile;  it  was  like 
the  way  she  had  taken  my  hand  when  I  came,  as  if  my  awe  had  to  be 
gently  overcome  for  my  greater  impression  later  with  unfathomable  differ- 
ences. ...  At  this  moment  I  was  going  to  refuse  the  job;  I  hoped 
she  would  give  me  the  chance  chiefly  for  this  revenge!  And  then,  the  grey 
eyes  softened  again.  And  the  voice  softened,  with  a  simple  girlish  emotion, 
and  I  felt  my  own  spirit  already  more  dusty  than  hers,  with  my  briefer 
wayfaring.  I  recalled  men  that,  truly  admiring,  I  had  possibly  flattered, 
and  little  pseudo-cynicisms  assumed  for  protection,  and  the  ugly  mixture 
of  my  mood  even  now,  before  this  good  woman,  to  whom  perhaps  I  ought 
indeed  to  feel  simply  grateful.     .     .     . 
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"That  night  Armand  came  to  my  room.  He  was  truly  beside  himself 
but  beyond  as  well.  And  in  his  wonderful  hands, — of  the  best  of  artisan- 
artist  stock  in  every  fine  nerve  and  strong  sinew,  he  held  up  the  model  of 
this  figurine.  But  in  the  clay, — how  much  better!  It  was  Miss  Hardinge, 
female  discus-thrower,  everything  that  fresh  air  and  every  gift  of  art  and 
training  could  make  her,  winsome  too,  and  magnanimous,  gracious,  and 
tender.  What  we  so  wish  and  labour  that  our  women  should  be.  It  was 
like  my  own  reward,  for  the  years  and  the  blight, — if  such  it  be,  of  the 
cloister.  And  that  boy  had  seen,  had  understood, — why  I  was  tired, 
for  example.  All  that  he  must  have  thought  and  suffered  in  his  little 
blond  head  to  do  it,  and  felt  with  his  feverish  little  heart  of  twenty!  He 
had  lost  his  mother  years  before.    I  gathered  him  into  my  arms  that  night. 

"He  wanted  to  give  all  the  credit,  too,  to  Miss  McGuiness;  he  said 
that  she  had  showed  him  how  to  do  it,  had  given  up  her  own  work  to 
help  him.  'Dot's  a  trump,  down  to  the  bottom,  a  regular  queen,  you 
know,  in  the  school.  She  could  do  anything,  if  she  only  could  go  to  Paris. 
Think,  Miss  Hardinge  goes  every  year, — just  to  get  her  dresses  and  go 
to  plays.'" 

Once  more  the  faithful  academic  echo,  letting  the  truth  seep  through! 

"And  she  did  get  to  go?" — the  savour  of  my  fellowship  came  back 
to  me — 

"Yes,  we  managed  it,  Miss  Hardinge  and  I.  We  felt  that  we  owed  it 
to  Armand.  He  didn't  get  well,  you  see."  Her  emotion  had  faded  before 
she  reached  this  climax;  and  this  was  not  the  crux  of  it,  anyhow.  She 
even  expanded,  "He  had  really  no  chance  when  he  came." 

"Miss  McGuiness  will  have  to  come  home,  like  nous  autres,  some- 
time, and  that  will  be  hard  for  her,"  I  ventured. 

A  smile  this  time,  that  was  an  appeal  for  light,  for  explanation  even. 
"They  seem  to  take  her  seriously  over  there.  I  can't  in  the  meantime  see 
where  she  will  fit,  on  this  side." 

"But  if  once  you  and  Miss  Hardinge  were  able  to  manage?  I  believe 
the  Great  Hardinge  himself  is  over  there  now,  in  the  aviation  corps.  Might 
that  mean  anything — I  mean  by  way  of  giving  you  the  chance  for  direct, 
effective  communication?  Say  that  any  opening  does  suddenly  offer. 
If  she  taught  the  poor  boy  how  to  do  this,  what  might  she  not  teach, 
now  that  she's  been  taught?" 

I  saw  for  myself — down  a  rosy  vista — the  chance  that  I  might  need 
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a  job  less  perhaps  in  two  or  three  years.    How  I  wished  just  then  I  could 
give  her  mine,  and  such  a  hope  as  mine, — at  that  time! 

"My  dear  young  woman,"  said  the  lady  professor,  "we  have  to  meet 
the  conditions  we  find.    Miss  McGuiness  would  never  do  here." 

****** 

I  accepted  the  job  when  it  was — so  very  formally  tendered.  Perhaps 
in  the  greyness  of  waiting  it  was  well  for  me  that  I  had  in  advance  the 
data  of  this  after-dinner  conversation.  I  did  not  hope  for  what  I  failed 
to  find.  And  yet  it  was  not  harder  to  try  to  be  a  little  gentille  with  her; 
she  had  given  something  indeed  to  the  cloister,  who  should  have  given  it 
to  her  sons.     .     .     . 

Maud  Elizabeth  Temple,  1904- 


Where  Petals  Blow 

I  traced  a  spray  across  a  golden  bowl, 
Wrought  by  an  artist  hand  from  old  Japan, 
And  all  day  long  my  weary-wandering  soul, 
Beneath  the  fainting  cherry-blossoms  ran. 
The  drifting  petals  of  the  dawn  blew  by, 
Misting  the  fragrant  air  with  softest  flowers, — 
But  with  the  passion  of  the  warm  blue  sky, 
The  breezes  died,  in  the  arms  of  amorous  hours. 
The  blood  of  life  that  sang  in  every  vein, 
Was  smothered  in  the  senses'  hot  embrace; 
The  visions  vanished  into  breathless  pain, — 
Then  evening  came  to  fan  my  fevered  face: 
0  heart  of  mine,  faint  not  nor  fear  to  taste, 
The  fragrant  sights  that  soul  and  being  waste. 

Mary  Hamilton  Swindler. 
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"The  Tomb  of  Lithe  Myrine" 

Iliad  II,  814. 

Simoi's,  weaving  in  and  out, 
Deftly,  liquid  fingers  through 
Salty  sedges;  spreading  wide 
Here  and  there  a  shallow  pool 
Paved  with  heaven;  winding  down 
Silver  twists  to  the  sea's  tide; 
Lingers  here  to  sing  a  cool, 
Lapping  requiem  where  lies 
Lithe 'Myrine  with  death-sealed  eyes. 

Who  were  you  that  lay  at  rest 
Idly,  while  the  Achaians  pressed 
Hotfoot  upon  Ilion? 
You  that  lifted  not  a  lash 
When  the  bronzen  clash  on  clash 
Rang  along  the  towered  walls? 
You  nor  stung  nor  lashed  to  life 
At  the  splendour  of  the  strife? 
At  your  tomb  the  warrior-tide 
Broke,  and  flooded  on  each  side; 
On  your  dust  fierce  hoof-beats  fell. 
Deaf  your  ear  to  panting  breath 
When  a  hero,  done  to  death, 
Wended  darkly  down  to  hell. 
Nay,  no  pulses  stirred  your  side 
When  great-hearted  Hector  died! 
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Simois,  weaving  in  and  out, 
Softly,  through  the  centuries, 
Casts  a  silver  loop  at  you, 
Nets  you  in  a  mesh  of  reeds, 
Covers  you  with  wave-filched  flowers, 
Tangles  you  in  wave-washed  weeds, 
You  who  slept  the  glory  through, 
And  the  pain,  of  Ilion's  fall 


God!  Have  I  too  missed  the  call? 
I  that  idle  here  and  dream 
At  the  tomb  of  lithe  Myrine? 

Helen  Coale  Crew,  1889. 
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Kitty's  Way 

"  I  wonder  what's  keeping  the  child.  I  never  will  get  home  with  her 
at  this  rate."  Kitty  Bainbridge  stood  at  the  tall  window  of  a  New  York 
house  looking  down  into  West  Thirteenth  Street,  then  a  quiet  place  of 
residence. 

"Minnie'll  be  along.  She  hasn't  had  much  time.  Come  back  and 
finish  your  tea,  Kitty,  and  don't  fidget  so.  There's  no  hurry  about  your 
getting  home,"  rejoined  her  elder  sister,  who  was  sitting  quietly  beside 
the  fire. 

"Perhaps  she  couldn't  get  that  galloon  at  Arnold's,"  replied  Kitty, 
returning  to  her  tea.  "She's  probably  hunting  for  it.  I  told  her  I  had 
to  have  it  today." 

Emily  Slade  eyed  her  sister  with  a  glance  of  reluctant  criticism. 
Kitty  was  twenty-eight,  the  youngest  of  the  four  sisters,  and  Emily  was 
the  oldest.  Tall  and  imposing  of  figure,  Emily  had  always  petted  this 
slight  little  sister  who  had  been  so  weak  as  a  child  and  was  so  clever  as  a 
woman.  George  Bainbridge  had  done  the  same,  admired  her  drawing  and 
her  wit,  and  enveloped  her  small  figure  in  the  most  voluminous  silken 
flounces  that  the  mantua  makers  could  produce.  Emily,  whose  noisy 
brood  was  just  growing  up,  had  often  wished  her  sister  might  have  children 
of  her  own,  for  Minnie  had  been  already  half-grown  when  she  had  come 
to  live  with  Kitty.  But  children  were  "mussy,"  Kitty  said,  and  hateful, 
unless  they  were  very  pretty.    Beside,  they  were  always  having  diseases. 

"That's  Minnie  now;  I  didn't  hear  the  bell,"  said  Kitty  as  a  light 
step  sounded  on  the  stairs.    "Did  you  get  the  galloon?" 

"Yes,  Aunt  Kitty." 

"Sit  down  and  have  some  tea,  child.  It  must  be  cold  outside,"  said 
Emily,  smiling  up  at  the  girl's  pink  cheeks. 

"No,  Minnie,  we  have  to  get  home.  I  hope  Patrick's  outside.  Your 
Bridget's  too  pretty  for  him  to  take  very  good  care  of  the  horses,  Emily," 
and  Mrs.  Bainbrdge  wrapped  her  mantle  about  her.  "Now  you  and 
Henry  come  up  to  dinner  when  you  can.  You're  so  tied  down,  I  don't 
see  how  you  stand  it.  Well,  good-bye."  She  kissed  her  sister  and  brushed 
down  the  narrow  stairway  with  Minnie  behind  her. 

Emily  turned  to  the  window  and  saw  Kitty  step  into  the  carriage. 
Minnie  ran  back  up  the  stoop. 
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"Aunt  Kitty  left  that  book  she  was  going  to  take,"  Emily  heard  her 
call  as  she  came  up  the  stairs. 

"Here  it  is,"  Emily  handed  it  to  her.  "Rest  a  minute,  Minnie,  you're 
out  of  breath." 

"0  no,  thank  you,  Aunt  Kitty's  waiting.  Was  I  very  late  this  after- 
noon?   I  didn't  think  I  was  gone  so  long." 

"Not  very,"  Emily  smiled  at  her. 

Minnie  smiled  back;  then,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  kissed  her  and  ran 
out. 

Emily  saw  her  get  in.  Patrick  closed  the  carriage  door  from  the 
box,  gathered  up  the  reins,  and  drove  away.  For  a  moment  she  stood  at 
the  window,  thinking. 

Kitty  had  done  everything  for  Minnie,  given  her  every  opportunity 
she  had  ever  had,  though  Minnie  was  not  closely  related  to  her,  only  her 
husband's  niece.  Minnie's  father  and  mother  had  died  early,  leaving  her 
and  her  sister  and  brothers  penniless.  "We  must  help  someway,"  George 
Bainbridge  had  said,  and  after  long  deliberation,  Kitty  had  decided  to 
take  Minnie.  She  was  prettier  than  Alice.  Boys  were  out  of  the  question. 
Alice  and  they  had  had  to  find  a  home  elsewhere. 

"I  wish  we  could  do  more,  they're  my  own  brother's  children," 
George  had  said. 

"Nobody  expects  us  to  do  more,"  Kitty  had  replied.  "You  know, 
George,  just  the  two  of  us.  Alice  is  so  ugly,  and  as  for  those  great  boys! 
Why,  I  would  never  be  able  to  draw  again,  and  I  was  just  getting  on  so 
well."    So  Minnie  came  by  herself  to  live  at  Twenty-first  Street. 

"Kitty  really  does  everything  for  her,"  Emily  mused.  "But  I  really 
must  talk  to  Kitty  seriously.  I  just  couldn't  seem  to  do  it  today.  I  wish 
George  would  speak  to  her  sometimes.  He  would  have  much  more  effect 
than  I." 

At  dinner  in  Twenty-first  Street  George  Bainbridge  smiled  across 
the  table  at  his  wife. 

"You're  looking  well  tonight,  Kitty." 

"It's  my  new  cameo,"  she  answered,  fingering  the  brooch  at  her 
breast.  "Henry  bought  Emily  one  too,  but  hers  has  only  one  figure  and 
a  single  row  of  pearls.  Did  I  tell  you  that  Robert  McCook  was  here  this 
afternoon?" 

"Was  he?     How  did  he  look,  Minnie?" 
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" Finely,"  interposed  Kitty.  "  He  said  my  last  drawing,  the  Bohemian 
girl,  you  know,  was  better  than  the  boy  and  the  cat  you  liked." 

"How  soon  is  he  going  home?" 

"Never,  I  hope.  Imagine  living  in  a  place  like  that!  I'd  rather 
live  in  Timbuctoo!" 

George  laughed.    He  loved  to  see  his  wife  in  such  good  spirits. 

That  night  after  Minnie  had  gone  upstairs,  George  looked  across  the 
parlour  table  at  her  as  she  sat  drawing. 

"Kitty,"  he  said. 

"La,  how  you  made  me  jump,"  she  cried.     "What  is  it?" 

"Robert  McCook  came  to  see  me  at  my  office  today." 

"Why!    What  for?" 

"He  wants  to  marry  Minnie." 

"Wants  to  marry  Minnie!"  Kitty  was  taken  wholly  by  surprise. 
"What  did  you  tell  him?" 

"I  told  him  yes,  provided  she  was  willing." 

"Well!"  Kitty  leaned  back  in  her  chair  as  though  incapable  of 
another  word. 

"Don't  you  like  him?"  he  asked,  looking  at  her  anxiously. 

"Well  enough,  but  I  always  said  he  had  no  style.  Marry  Minnie! 
Take  her  to  Missouri!  Why  that  would  leave  me  alone  all  day.  Just  as 
she  was  getting  to  be  company  for  me,  too.  What  did  you  tell  him  that 
for,  George?" 

"Why  shouldn't  I  have  told  him  that?  I  was  glad  to.  He's  a 
splendid  boy." 

Kitty  said  nothing  for  a  moment.  Then,  "I  suppose  you  can't  take 
it  back." 

"Now  Kitty,"  George  began,  preparing  to  take  a  plunge  he  had  long 
been  contemplating.    "Minnie  must  decide  for  herself." 

Kitty  refused  to  look  at  him.  "You  don't  know  how  lonely  I  should 
be  without  her,  George,"  she  said.  "I  can't  draw  all  the  time,  you  know, 
— even  for  you."    ■ 

"But  Minnie—"  he  began. 

"Minnie  would  never  have  seen  him  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me." 

"Kitty,"  he  began  again. 

"Has  he  asked  her  yet?"     She  turned  to  him  sharply. 

"He  can't  have.  But  Kitty,  you  must  realize — you  must  consider 
her.    We  can't  be  unkind  to  her.    She  has  rights  of  her  own." 
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"We  have  some  rights,  too." 

"Kitty,  please  don't  be  unreasonable.  Don't  do  anything  tonight. 
You  couldn't  speak  to  Minnie  now.    She  must  be  in  bed." 

She  was  silent. 

"  Please  promise  me  that.  Think  it  all  over.  Remember  it's  Minnie's 
own  affair  and  she  must  manage  it.  I  don't  ask  you  to  promise  many 
things." 

"Very  well.  But  you  don't  want  me  to  be  lonely,  do  you?"  He  did 
not  answer.    "Do  you,  George?"  she  insisted. 

"It's  bedtime,  Kitty."  George  arose  as  if  thoroughly  worn  out. 
Kitty,  rebuffed  by  the  businesslike  tone  of  the  answer,  preceded  him  out 
of  the  room. 

Breakfast  the  next  morning  was  eaten  in  strained  silence.  Just  as 
George  was  leaving  the  house,  Kitty  ran  after  him. 

"You  look  so  tired,"  she  said.  "Now  don't  worry.  I'll  try  my  best 
to  be  good." 

She  was  so  quiet  after  breakfast  that  Minnie  asked  innocently  if 
she  were  ill. 

"No,"  she  answered  shortly. 

"Aren't  we  going  to  sew  this  morning?"  inquired  Minnie. 

"I'd  rather  not." 

"Why,  Aunt  Kitty,  we  planned  to  finish  those  lambrequins  today, 
didn't  we?    They  are  so  nearly  done,"  Minnie  urged. 

"I  don't  want  to  sew  in  the  least,"  rejoined  Kitty  pettishly.  "Still 
I  suppose  the  things  must  go  up.  It  will  take  both  of  us  to  finish  them 
this  morning,  too." 

"I  am  so  anxious  to  see  them  done!"  cried  Minnie.  "If  you  baste, 
I  will  do  the  part  that  tires  your  eyes." 

All  the  morning  they  were  together  sewing.  Kitty  said  nothing  for 
nearly  an  hour.  It  was  a  longer  silence  than  Minnie  ever  remembered  her 
to  have  kept.  As  she  began  to  speak  at  last  Minnie  was  whipping  on  a 
fringe.  In  a  moment,  though  she  sewed  on  steadily,  the  fine  stitches  had 
broken  ranks.  Even  her  closest  attention  could  not  seem  to  set  them  right. 
She  answered  very  little. 

"I  shall  have  a  tray  upstairs  this  noon,"  Kitty  announced  finally. 
"No,  don't  come  up,  just  ring  for  Ellen.  McCook  may  be  coming  for 
lunch." 
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Minnie  looked  after  her  piteously  as  she  walked  upstairs,  as  if  she, 
too,  might  have  liked  to  have  a  tray  in  her  room. 

It  was  not  till  after  five  that  afternoon  that  Emily  Slade  came  to 
Twenty-first  Street. 

"I'll  just  stop  a  moment,  I  must  get  back,"  she  told  her  sister,  "but 
I  wanted  to  see  you  for  a  second  as  long  as  I  was  in  this  neighbourhood." 

Kitty  laid  the  visitor's  shawl  across  the  end  of  the  lounge.  Emily 
turned  to  her. 

"How's  young  McCook  lately?"  she  asked. 

"He's  going  back  to  Missouri  tomorrow.  He  left  a  good-bye  for  me 
today.  He  told  me  long  ago  that  he  had  already  stayed  East  longer  than 
he  had  intended  to." 

Emily  had  come  to  see  her  sister  with  her  mind  made  up  as  to  what  she 
was  going  to  say  to  her.   This  statement  altered  her  plan.  She  began  afresh. 

"I  had  to  get  some  linen  for  the  boys'  shirts  today,"  she  said  casually. 
"They  wear  them  out  so  fast."    She  paused.    " I  suppose  Minnie  is  here?" 

"She's  upstairs.    No,  she  had  better  not  come  down.    I  hate  people 

around  when  their  eyes  are  red."  ™.      „     ,      TI7     ,,  .... 

Eliza  Gordon  Woodbury,  1919. 


A  Sky-Scraper 

We  have  grown  very  sapient  with  the  years, 

And  many  things  beyond  our  fathers'  dream 
Have  done— made  manifold  our  eyes  and  ears, 
Increased  our  hands  with  swollen  strength  of  steam; 
And  we  have  trained  the  rivers  to  slow  toil, 
Driven  with  whips  the  red-maned  fires  of  day, 
To  rear  a  dwelling-place  upon  fair  soil, 
Which  well  may  hold  Eternity  at  bay! 

And  yet,  as  to  the  clouds  we  urge  the  frame 
Of  climbing  steel,  the  tongues  of  foreign  men, 
Their  accents  harshly  mingling,  still  proclaim 
The  warning  of  mad  Babel.     Now  as  then 
God  holds  us  off.     With  all  our  wisdom  high, 
We  have  not  built  the  tower  to  pierce  the  sky! 

Hortense  Flexner,  ex-1907. 
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English  Colleges 

(An  Italian  Appreciation) 

[From  the  Italian  of  Emilo  Cecchi,  in  La  Tribune  of  Rome,  February, 
1919.] 

Cambridge,  February. 

It  may  have  been  because  I  arrived  at  Cambridge  during  Thursday's 
half  holiday,  when  the  shops  close  at  one,  and  the  students  put  on  sweaters 
with  the  insignia  of  their  colleges  and  go  to  the  football  and  hockey  fields. 
But  I  felt  as  if  I  were  arriving  in  one  of  those  cities  that  one  enters  only  in 
dreams.  There  were  moments,  that  day,  when  I  became  aware  that  I 
was  walking  on  tiptoe,  for  fear  of  making  a  noise,  for  fear  of  awaking 
the  dark  empty  little  streets,  the  empty  courts,  the  empty  chapels,  and 
for  fear  of  awaking  myself. 

A  city  of  monasteries,  a  society  of  monasteries!  We  Italians  are 
wont  to  think  of  our  monasteries  on  the  summits  of  our  mountains,  as 
of  the  head  on  the  body,  the  crown  on  the  head.  Our  sense  of  solitude 
is  vertical,  climactic.  One  monastery,  from  one  mountain  peak,  calls  to 
another  higher  up;  rule  calls  to  rule;  saint  calls  to  saint,  St.  Francis  to 
St.  Dominic,  St.  Scholastica  to  the  Magdalene.  Among,  but  infinitely 
below  them,  the  sea  with  its  fishers  at  their  nets,  the  city  with  its  men  in 
their  homes. 

Here  solitude  is  extended,  horizontal.  The  plain  is  covered  with 
cloisters;  and  one  cloister  leads  into  another,  and  this  into  another  again; 
and  after  traversing  many,  all  alike,  yet  all  diverse,  one  recognises  some- 
thing which  seems  to  draw  its  identity,  confused  and  veiled,  from  the 
long-distant  past,  while  in  reality  but  a  few  hours  have  elapsed.  The 
sense  of  solitude  and  seclusion  is  attained  through  elements  purely  geo- 
metric; as  by  one  who  within  a  dense  colonnade  sees  about  him  only  an 
infinity  of  naked  trunks  of  columns,  or  by  one  who  grazes  fixedly  at  a  chess- 
board, or  a  Chinese  decoration.  Quadrangle  issues  from  quadrangle  by 
a  magic  path  that  with  surprising  facility  combines  and  recombines  ever 
the  same  structural  and  decorative  themes:  the  red-brown  brick  of  the  walls 
and  the  lead  and  glass  of  the  windows;  the  curves  of  Jacobean  Gothic 
and  the  suave  angles  of  the  Italian  Renaissance;   the  rose  of  Lancaster 
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and  the  arch  of  Tudor;  the  dull  green  stone  of  the  roofs  and  the  malachite 
of  the  lawns.  And  when  one  passes  into  the  interiors,  through  endless 
successions  of  cells  and  libraries  and  refectories  and  chapels,  with  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  oak  and  the  great  fireplaces  of  glazed  tile,  this  symmetric 
distribution  of  space,  of  silence,  and  of  light  becomes  yet  more  enchanted, 
quickens  at  moments  to  a  still  ecstasy.  That  day,  a  thin  mist  gave  the 
final  tone  to  the  picture.  The  crystals  of  dew  on  the  lawns  added  to  the 
sense  of  motionless  abstraction,  as  if  the  very  grass  tended  toward  geometry. 
Anon,  in  the  white  sky,  sounded  the  notes  of  a  carillon,  far  off,  like  the  bells 
of  Parsifal,  and  stretched  that  land  of  recollection  to  its  utmost  bounds. 

But  in  the  chapel  of  King's  College  the  recollection  grows  deeper  and 
more  mysterious.  The  green  polar  light  that  falls  from  the  windows 
might  be  the  light  of  a  forest  under  the  sea.  Our  Italian  columns  and 
arches,  in  the  dry  sharp  clearness  of  Italian  air,  carry  their  burdens  with 
logical  economy  of  resource,  with  frank  acknowledgment  of  human  effort 
and  resistance.  In  this  denser  atmosphere  all  burdens  grow  lighter,  are 
lifted  with  less  effort,  handled  with  more  freedom.  The  column,  with  us 
an  element  of  strength  and  use,  here  becomes  an  element  of  elegance  and 
fantasy.  With  us  it  is  a  tranquil  stone  slave.  In  King's  College  chapel 
it  is  airy  vegetation;  it  copies  the  veining  of  leaves,  mounts  and  shoots 
into  hollow  tracery  with  the  lightness  of  glass.  Our  vaults  are  static 
theorems,  solved  in  naked  lines  of  energy  and  beauty.  Here  the  static 
theorem  serves  to  create  a  heraldic  heaven,  a  pavilion  of  flowers.  But 
this  errant  imagery,  this  romantic  dreaming  in  stone  have  their  place 
only  in  a  reality  less  vivid,  less  mobile  than  ours;  in  which  some  things 
have  lost  weight,  because  other  things  are  heavier  and  more  massive. 
There  is  more  freedom  in  a  poorer  play  of  elements.  Our  architecture  is 
the  relation  between  stone  and  air.  In  King's  College  chapel  I  feel  the 
relation,  more  intimate,  less  dynamic,  between  wood  and  water.  And  in 
this  less  austere  relation,  style  has  fewer  scruples.  On  our  noble  archi- 
tecture the  statues  are  almost  always  noble.  On  this  noble  architecture 
the  statues  are  almost  always  grotesque.  Henry  the  Eighth,  on  the  rich 
gate  of  Trinity  College,  stands  unsteadily  and  wears  his  gold  crown  atilt, 
like  a  royal  crackbrain.  The  rampant  armorial  beasts  on  the  walls  have 
bodies  as  smooth  and  fluent  as  the  cold  hairless  monsters  that  glide  through 
seaweed.  This  luxuriant  monotony,  this  leaden  magnificence,  are  the 
north,  indeed. 
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But  in  the  little  rooms,  tucked  one  behind  the  other  into  the  laby- 
rinthine colleges,  how  good  to  read,  how  good  to  smoke  a  leisurely  pipe ! 
The  way  to  the  world  is  lost.  The  world's  noises  are  audible  only  through 
countless  layers  and  thicknesses,  as  in  a  diving-bell.  The  new  books 
on  the  shelves  have  the  look  of  books  already  judged  in  the  ancient  steady 
light  of  bygone  time.  That  stupor,  that  arrest,  that  abstraction  which 
are  in  the  aspect  of  the  place  seem  to  lay  hold  on  the  intellect;  and  even  the 
newest  ideas  seem  fixed  in  time  infinitely  distant. 

The  exact  value  of  the  creative  contribution  that  this  culture  brings 
to  the  world  in  our  day  I  do  not  know  how  to  estimate.  I  know  that  more 
than  half  of  the  most  brilliant  names  in  contemporary  English  poetry, 
journalism,  and  drama  are  names  of  men  who  had  not  money  to  enter 
these  walls,  and  who  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  obtain  admission  at 
government  expense.  They  are  names  of  men  who  went  only  to  the 
college  of  life. 

And  for  my  part,  I  would  always  choose  that  other,  that  terrible 
college.  The  method  of  discouragement  instead  of  the  method  of  conven- 
ience. The  difficulty  of  having  even  one  book,  rather  than  the  library 
that  offers  a  thousand  books.  The  man  who  reads  in  a  bus  or  in  a  restau- 
rant, rather  than  the  man  who  reads  in  a  cell  of  Norman  Gothic.  The 
professor's  exegesis  may  be  of  the  acutest.  But  life's  crude  critique,  I 
believe,  is  even  more  searching.  In  matters  of  art  and  of  the  humanities, 
I  cannot  but  think,  in  a  word,  that  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  enchant- 
ingly,  and  realising  all  the  exquisite  poetic  possibilities  of  the  deficiency, 
one  must  end  by  becoming  detached  from  life;  end  in  a  sublimated  aestheti- 
cism.  Suggestive  and  venerable  as  is  the  antiquity  of  Oxford, 
I  know  antiquity,  and  modernity,  even  more  suggestive  and  venerable, 
in  the  Strand  and  in  Fleet  Street.  In  the  rare  and  shrouded  setting  of 
Cambridge,  I  can  understand  Gray.  But  to  understand  the  great  Cole- 
ridge I  walk  along  the  Embankment  and  through  the  gloomy  newspaper 
quarter,  where  the  odour  of  controversy  and  politics  hangs  like  the  smell 
of  gunpowder  over  fields  of  battle. 

But  in  another  aspect  the  solitudes  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  have 
an  authentic  function. 

There  are  men  who  in  the  most  sensitive  years  of  youth  suffered  the 
moral  and  material  privations  of  the  strangling  conditions  of  modern  life. 
And  they  will  bear  upon  them  forever,  transfused  into  their  very  flesh,  the 
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memory  of  difficulty,  of  wretchedness,  of  humiliation.  There  are  men 
who  passed  those  years  in  a  seminary  near  St.  Peter's;  and  every  day, 
all  those  years,  traversed  the  pavements  of  the  Leonine  City.  And  they 
may  end  as  pastors  of  shepherds,  or  they  may  become  Bolsheviks  and 
infidels;  but  they  will  have  within  them  always  a  proud  impress  of  holy 
Rome.  There  are  men  who  in  those  years  were  near  to  die,  and  found  their 
salvation  in  the  sea.  And  they  grow  old  under  the  gas-lamps  of  an  office; 
but  the  sea  has  left  its  salt  in  their  souls,  and  a  light  under  their  eyelids. 

So  with  the  men  who  were  young  at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford.  They 
absorbed  something  that  is  indelible,  as,  for  me,  is  the  sense  of  poverty; 
as,  for  the  pastor  of  shepherds,  is  the  glory  of  Rome.  They  absorbed 
something  much  more  enduring  than  an  idea;  for  ideas  are  subject  to  com- 
promise and  to  change.  They  absorbed  an  invulnerable  sensation.  They 
lived  their  freshest  years-in  physical  contact  with  their  country's  origins, 
which  is  a  wholly  different  thing  from  knowing  those  origins  as  a  matter 
of  scholarship;  it  may  develop  in  an  intellectual  form,  but  it  has  specifically 
nothing  of  the  intellectual.  And  they  became  English  gentlemen,  as 
another  becomes  a  poor  man  for  life,  or  becomes  a  Roman  Catholic,  or 
becomes  a  child  of  the  sea.  They  were  held,  one  splendid  while,  in  a  kind 
of  visionary  antique  transfiguration,  a  pageant;  in  a  processional  reality. 
The  arms  carved  above  the  doors  of  their  colleges,  inlaid  in  the  choir- 
stalls,  sewn  on  the  sweaters,  became  a  moral  blazon  for  those  who  had  not  a 
heraldic  one;  made  them  all  brethren  in  a  grand  collective  nobility. 

Hence,  when  later  they  came  forth  into  the  world,  the  ancient  instinct 
of  equilibrium,  of  watchful  waiting;  the  sure  lordly  historic  patience,  the 
calm  secret  pride;  that  virtus  which,  rather  than  an  explicit  and  formulated 
political  principle,  is  the  sense  of  having  set  one's  feet  upon  a  mighty  base; 
and  which,  though  not  of  itself  a  virtue  in  the  moral  sense,  yet  is  assuredly 
an  immeasurable  force. 

Charlotte  Isabel  Claflin,  1911. 


BEYOND 


Beyond 

Beyond  the  day,  beyond  this  world  of  dreams, 

There  is  a  region  where  all  beauty  dwells; 

An  open,  living  sea,  that  ever  swells 

In  a  vast  tide,  as  far  as  sunlight  gleams; 

There  bathed  forever  in  life-quickening  beams, 

The  naked  soul,  so  many  a  poet  tells, 

Grown  perfect,  views  the  visions,  drinks  the  wells, 

From  which  it  rose,  from  whence  its  glory  streams. 

Ah  well  I  know  I  shall  awake  one  day, 

Upon  a  vast,  deep  sea  of  peace;  there'll  be 

No  more  that  restless  striving,  where  we  weigh 

Sheer  beauty  with  our  frail  mortality: 

But  shall  I  miss  the  hunger  and  the  pain, 

0  shall  I  thirst  to  tread  these  ways  again? 

Mary  Hamilton  Swindler. 
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College  Themes 


WASTED  EFFORT 
Text-books  of  rhetoric  tell  us  that  theirs 
is  a  difficult  subject,  and  students  of  com- 
position  agree;    the   college   community 
looks  upon  those  who  take  an  elective 
writing  course  as  super-educated.    But  we 
are   all  mistaken.      The   department   of 
English  composition  should  be  abolished; 
it  is  unnecessary.     A  critic  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  C.  says,  "To  write,  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  it,  to  make  corrections 
at  one's  leisure,  and,  setting  before  one 
the  treatises  of  former  sophists,  to  collect 
from  many  sources  arguments  to  the  same 
end,  to  imitate  the  things  that  have  been 
said  well  and  attained  success,  to  correct 
what  one  has  written  from  the  criticism  of 
a  friend,  to  examine  the  speech  carefully, 
on  its  own  merits,  and  to  revise  and  rewrite 
it — this  is  by  nature  easy  even  for  those  of 
no  education."     We  cannot  but  recognize 
here  an  accurate  description  of  our  strug- 
gles    in    learning     to    write,     struggles 
which,  destined  to  defeat  as  they  were,  we 
had  believed  worthy  of  a  place  in  our 
college  work.     With  relief  I  lay  down  my 
fountain  pen.     I  hope  it  will  be  taken  up 
by  a  porter  or  a  street-cleaner. 

Ernestine  Emma  Mercer,  1919. 
(Daily  Themes) 


AT  CAMP  MILLS 
She  and  the  children  were  already  there 
when  I  came  in  the  morning  to  unlock 
the  little  information  hut,  and  they  were 
still  waiting  patiently,  or  doggedly,  on  the 
little  bench  in  front,  in  all  the  crowd,  at 
eleven.  The  little  girls  by  this  time  looked 
tired   and   forlorn,    sitting   there   in   the 


glaring  sunshine  with  the  dust  whirling 
about  them;  and  with  a  guilty  feeling  I 
made  one  more  effort  to  locate  her  hus- 
band. Half  an  hour  later  I  heard  a  little 
scuffle  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  awk- 
ward kiss  and  hug  he  gave  her  before  he 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  smallest  child  and 
lead  them  all,  much  to  my  relief,  to  the 
bench  beneath  my  back  window,  where 
they  would  be  more  sheltered. 

For  a  time  conversation  buzzed  so  busily 
that  I  was  aware  of  it  even  in  the  hubbub 
about  me,  but  in  my  next  breathing  space 
I  realized  that  silence  had  set  in,  and  was 
curious  enough  to  tilt  back  in  my  chair  to 
peer  out  at  them.  Both  children  were 
asleep,  and  the  father  and  mother  were 
silent.  He  was  bent  over,  idly  drawing  in 
the  sand  with  a  stick,  and  she  was  slipping 
her  wedding  ring  on  and  off.  Time 
seemed  to  be  dragging. 

Nevertheless  they  must  have  sat  right 
there  until  four  o'clock  when  I  saw  her 
walking  slowly  up  the  long  flat  street,  a 
child  dragging  at  each  hand,  and  I  turned 
to  look  out  of  my  back  window  just  in 
time  to  see  his  expression.  He  was  a 
man  of  at  least  thirty-one,  with  a  plain, 
tired,  lined  face.  He  stood  watching  her 
go  for  a  minute,  then  glanced  hurriedly 
over  his  shoulder.  A  base-ball  game  was 
just  starting.  He  looked  back  at  her 
once  more  and  then  the  lines  vanished 
in  a  boyish  smile.  His  years  dropped 
from  him;  and,  hitching  up  his  trousers, 
he  set  out  at  a  dog  trot  to  take  part  in  the 
game.  He  didn't  see  her,  therefore,  when 
she  turned  at  the  corner  to  wave. 

Alice  Cunningham  Harrison,  1920. 
(Daily  Themes) 
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HER  ATTRACTION 
She  was  amazingly,  enchantingly,  per- 
ennially ugly.  When  I  saw  her  I  felt 
that  the  fascination  of  watching  her  could 
never  be  withered  by  age,  staled  by  cus- 
tom. Other  unattractive  children  could 
be  coaxed  into  a  semblance  of  prettiness 
by  hair-ribbons  or  lace  ruffles.  Not  she! 
She  was  to  other  little  girls  what  an 
Aztec  god  is  to  Greek  statues.  No  hair- 
dressing  could  make  her  face  less  like  a 
grotesque  carving,  no  fashion  make  her 
shape  less  like  a  hoptoad's.  Yet  she  was 
not  repulsive — far  from  it.  Her  features 
merely  departed  from  the  traditional  pat- 
tern, her  curves  came  in  the  wrong  places. 
In  a  desert  of  pretty  mediocrity,  she  was 
an  oasis  of  ugliness,  like  some  of  the 
figures  in  Goya's  etchings,  which  attract  us 
more  than  beauty  itself.  I  only  hope  that 
I  may  not,  some  day,  find  her  grown  into  a 
slim,  pretty,  ordinary  girl,  bereft  of  per- 
sonality, bereft  of  charm,  bereft  of  ugliness. 
Doris  Ellen  Pitkin,  1920. 
(Daily  Themes) 


THE  EDUCATED  FOOL 
"He  talked  beautifully,  but  he  could 
not  do  anything.  He  was  simply  an  edu- 
cated fool,  "  said  my  great-aunt,  posi- 
tively. Anyone  who  knew  my  great-aunt 
could  have  told  what  a  charming  old  gen- 
tleman he  must  have  been.  He  might 
have  been  either  rich  or  poor,  it  would 
have  made  little  difference  in  his  appear- 
ance or  his  tastes.  If  rich,  he  could  have 
further  indulged  his  taste  for  rare  books, 
though  he  would  never  allow  this  liking 
to  become  a  hobby,  for  he  carefully  avoided 
extremes.  Perhaps  that  was  his  chief 
fault,  rather  than  laziness  or  incompe- 
tency. He  saw  both  sides  of  every  matter 
too  clearly;  through  very  broad-minded- 
ness and  generosity  of  view-point,  he  was 


deterred  from  action.  His  was  not  the 
sentimental  attitude  of: 

"There  is  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 
And  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us, " 

but  sheer  inability  to  limit,  himself  to 
a  choice.  In  the  field  of  clear  vision,  at 
least,  even  if  not  of  action,  he  was  master. 
What  he  saw  there  must  have  amused 
him,  for  his  eyes  always  looked  as  if  they 
were  about  to  twinkle;  but  he  usually 
kept  his  humour  to  himself,  for  it  hurt 
people  rather  than  entertained  them,  and 
perhaps  he  had  a  little  pride  in  it.  His 
charm  of  conversation  came  partly  from  a 
wealth  of  synonyms,  partly  from  quota- 
tions from  Horace,  quotations  which  he 
used  only  if  he  thought  that  you  knew  your 
Horace.  But  sometimes  his  words  pricked. 
By  daring  to  question  my  great-aunt's 
belief  in  the  superiority  of  algebra  and 
physiology,  as  opposed  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  field  of  knowledge,  he  might,  in  spite 
of  her  admission  of  the  charm  of  his  con- 
versation, have  earned  her  long-lived 
animosity. 

Ernestine  Emma  Mercer,  1919. 
(Daily  Themes) 


DR.   MILT 

"But,  father,"  I  explained  for  the  tenth 
time,  "I've  always  lived  here.  I  was  just 
coming  home." 

"No  sir!"  he  would  say,  propping  his 
feet  higher  on  the  post  of  the  porch, 
where  the  evident  lack  of  paint  would 
have  been  a  mute  witness  to  the  habitual- 
ness  of  his  position,  even  if  the  easy  way 
his  figure  settled  into  the  old  rocker 
hadn't.  "  Don't  you  remember?  You're 
Musgrove's  little  girl,  and  you  came  over 
for  matches  one  day,  and  have  been  here 
ever  since." 

"No,"  I'd  almost  wail. 
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"Well,  what  put  all  that  into  my  head 
if  it  isn't  so?"  he  would  say,  an  answer 
which  always  ended  the  discussion,  and 
forced  me  to  leave  him  utterly  uncon- 
vinced that  I  was  his  own  little  daughter. 
My  brother  Ridgely  was  in  the  same  awk- 
ward position.  He  had  driven  up  with 
Uncle  Josh  one  morning  very  early  to 
open  the  gates  for  him,  and  had  met 
father  on  his  way  back.  From  that 
moment  on  he  was  never  able  to  prove 
that  he  wasn't  the  son  of  Collins,  an 
Irish  ditch  maker,  who  had  once  called 
him  "me  bye."  Nor  were  we  the  only 
children  who  spent  a  great  deal  of  their 
time  explaining  and  fixing  their  identity 
with  father.  Every  time  that  Steve,  a 
boy  on  the  next  farm,  went  through,  father 
would  shout  at  him,  "You  Jenny-Green- 
Dave-Bell  favourite  you,"— 'a  name  for 
which  I  can  give  no  explanation — "good 
morning."  But  Steve  was  much  too 
silent  a  person  to  stop  and  argue  about  it. 
He  just  said  "m-m"  and  hurried  on. 
Ridgely  sometimes  resorted  to  imitating 
Steve  when  pushed  to  it,  but  he  always 
apologized  first. 

"Father,  if  you  say  that  again  I'll  say 
m-m,"  he  would  threaten,  and  father 
would  lean  back  and  laugh.  His  brows 
were  so  overhanging  at  the  corners  that 
his  light  blue  eyes  were  triangular-shaped, 
and  sparkled  continually  above  his  omni- 
present clay  pipe,  and  mustache  stained 
yellow  by  tobacco.  He  always  wore  a 
grey  waistcoat  with  no  coat,  and  always 
his  finger  marked  a  place  in  a  heavy  musty 
brown  copy  of  Virgil. 

All  of  the  long  summer  days  he  spent 
right  there  on  the  porch  reading.  We 
used  to  ride  our  stick  horses  in  the  back- 
yard because  if  we  rode  them  on  the 
lawn  it  made  him  nervous.  "Don't  fall 
down  out  here,"  he  would  shout.     And 


in  the  winter  he  sat  in  his  little  office  lined 
with  shelves  of  heterogeneous  books  and 
medicines,  in  a  position  as  like  his  summer 
one  as  possible.  Patients  would  drive  up 
to  the  door  and  shout: 

"Dr.  Milt!" 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  he 
would  shout  back  without  changing  his 
position. 

"I've  got  a  pain  in  my  back  and  an 
awful  bad  cough  that  kind  of  keeps  me 
awake  at  night.  Whoa,  there!  Keep 
still,  Daisy,  so  I  can  hear  the  Doctor." 

"You  probably  need  so-and-so, "  and  he 
would  go  on  to  perscribe  by  this  long- 
distance method.  Indeed,  I  have  known 
him  to  shout  from  his  bed  upstairs. 

He  always  referred  to  all  patients,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  as  devils.  "  Why 
do  they  keep  pestering  me?"  he  com- 
plained. Yet  the  countryside  for  miles 
around  brought  its  aches  and  pains  to 
him.  He  never  collected  fees,  no  matter 
what  straits  we  might  be  in.  He  simply 
took  what  was  given  him,  when  it  could 
be  spared.  If  anyone  was  too  ill  to  come 
to  him,  he  jogged  behind  his  beloved 
black  mare.  To  touch  her  with  a  whip 
was  an  unpardonable  sin,  and  it  was 
always  extremely  difficult  to  keep  her 
from  turning  in  at  the  gates  where  father 
was  accustomed  to  go. 

Every  afternoon  at  four,  as  soon  as  his 
calls  were  made,  father  went  to  the  small 
darkened  parlour  and  took  a  nap  on  a 
little  red  sofa  that  exactly  fitted  him. 
Nothing  on  earth  could  interfere  with  this 
rite.  At  this  time,  not  a  rooster  might 
crow. 

"Kill  him!  Kill  him!"  father  would 
shout,  and  it  was  our  special  duty  to  see 
that  the  offence  was  not  repeated. 

We  had  a  tenant  on  our  place  to  do  the 
work.     Father  was  intensely  interested  in 
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the  crops.  The  rivalry  between  him  and 
Steve's  father,  Mr.  Hood,  was  immense. 
We  always  had  the  first  peas,  the  first 
corn,  the  first  new  potatoes,  and  the  most 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Defeat  was 
unbearable.  I  remember  that  once  Mr. 
Hood  plotted  with  the  threshing-machine 
man,  and  together  they  claimed  a  few 
more  bushels  than  we  had  made.  Father 
had  walked  down  to  ask  as  soon  as  they 
had  threshed. 

"Well,  how  many  did  you  get?  I  got 
fifty-six." 

"Why,  Mr.  Hood  got  sixty-three." 

"You're  a  damn  liar!"  roared  father, 
and  turned  away,  feeling  a  little  abashed 
at  his  behaviour.  The  threshing-machine 
man  couldn't  stand  it  and  ran  after  him. 

"It  was  just  a  little  joke,  Dr.  Milt. 
He  got  fifty- three  really." 

"Well, "  drawled  father  in  a  conciliatory 
tone,  "you  were  a  damn  liar,  weren't 
you?" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  my  brother 
Ridgely,  as  he  passes  fifty,  how  the 
image  of  my  father  develops.  True, 
Ridgely  is  a  successful  city  surgeon;  true, 
in  his  time,  he  was  the  beau  of  the  town, 
but  he  is  the  same  man  in  a  different 
environment.  He  lives  exactly  as  father 
would  five  in  his  place.  His  house  sags 
with  books,  old  editions  and  rare  copies. 
He  spends  enough  care  and  thought  to  be 
sure  of  living  comfortably  and  as  he 
chooses.  He  might  have  been  preeminent 
in  his  profession,  but  the  price  of  constant 
hard  work  made  it  not  worth  while;  his 
town  substitute  for  the  old  rocking-chair 
and  the  porch  post  would  have  been 
impossible.  Through  his  conversation 
runs  a  worldly-wise  strain  that  father 
never  had.  I  don't  believe  that  father 
ever  read  Montaigne  as  Ridgely  has. 
His  eyes  do  not  twinkle  so  gaily  as  father's 


did,  and  I  think  that  he  grew  grey  faster. 
But  every  afternoon  inevitably  he  takes  a 
nap. 

Alice  Cunningham  Harrison,  1920. 
(Second  Year  Composition) 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


AFTER 
She  thought  she  heard  the  patter  of  his  feet 
And  trembled,  mindful  of  the  way 
He'd  always  feared  the  dark. 

If  only Stay! 

The  yellow  slip, — 
Then  outside  in  the  lawn 
Geraniums,  the  ones  he'd  set, 
All  blood-red  in  the  silver  of  the  dawn. 
Laura  Hales,  1920. 
(Daily  Themes) 


GIGANTAPOLOGIA 

Mythology  has  much  to  answer  for; 
it  not  only  tells  of  monsters  like  hydras 
and  dragons  that  meet  a  deserved  fate, 
but  pains  us  somewhat  with  the  tragic 
end  of  creatures  that  are  not  without  their 
attractive  side.  Of  such  unfortunates  are 
the  giants.  They  fare  badly  in  all  folk- 
lore. No  hero  ever  condescends  to  play 
fair  with  them ;  he  takes  the  most  harmless 
as  legitimate  prey.  Giants  have  some 
troublesome  ways,  we  must  admit,  such 
as  trying  to  usurp  the  power  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  they  act  in  an  open,  simple, 
almost  good-natured  way.  And  a  giant 
who  piles  Ossa  on  Pelion  deserves  to  reach 
Olympus.  An  expedient  like  that,  em- 
ployed in  dignified  warfare,  is  more 
admirable  than  the  trick  of  slaying  one's 
father,  or  swallowing  one's  son.  Vulcan, 
as  he  limps  about  his  smithy,  has  no  right 
to  think  with  condescension  of  Enceladus, 
weighted  down  nearby,  under  Etna,  if 
only  he  remembers  the  disgraceful  family 
quarrel  resulting  in  his  own  expulsion  from 
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Olympus.  Some  giants  even  have  their 
uses.  Atlas  was  no  less  essential  than  the 
four  elements;  aud  the  flimsiness  of  the 
pretext  that  Perseus  used  for  trying  out 
the  Gorgon's  head  on  him,  makes  us  wish 
that  the  tables  had  been  turned.  Giants 
have  the  annoying  characteristic  of  pos- 
sessing whatever  the  hero  wants;  but 
there  is  no  case  on  record  in  which  the 
hero  asks  politely  for  the  giant's  property. 
It  is  simpler  to  kill  him.  What  a  pity 
that  one  giant  could  not  have  been  spared 
for  our  own  day,  that  we  might  treat  him 
with  scientific  kindness!  If  given  a  fair 
chance,  he  might  prove  no  more  deadly 
than  the  Hon  in  a  St.  Nicholas  story  who 
loved  to  play  with  children,  and  ate  only 
breakfast  food. 

Ernestine  Emma  Mercer,  1919. 
{Daily  Themes) 


of  Hell  and  sent  to  Paradise,  I  am  sure 
they  would  soon  be  exlaiming,  "Heaven  is 
not  what  we  thought!" 

Doris  Ellen  Pitkin,  1920. 
{Daily  Themes) 


DISILLUSIONMENT 
Fatima  opened  the  forbidden  door  and 
was  not  disappointed  in  her  search  for 
excitement.  No  anticlimax  awaited  her. 
Most  people,  however,  on  suddenly  attain- 
ing the  apparently  unattainable  are  hor- 
ribly disillusioned.  Probably  if  you  or  I 
had  opened  a  door  in  Bluebeard's  Castle,  we 
should  simply  have  found  a  private 
accounting  room  filled  with  ledgers,  or  a 
storeroom  for  the  old-fashioned  but  not 
yet  antique  furniture  of  the  dowager  Mrs. 
Bluebeard. 

It  really  requires  courage,  perhaps  I 
should  say  foolhardiness,  to  take  some 
long-wished-for  opportunity  when  it 
appears.  The  consequences  are  never 
what  we  believed  they  would  be.  Per- 
haps we  grow  more  critical  as  we  wait, 
perhaps  our  tastes  change,  but  the  obvious 
fact  is  that  we  no  longer  want  what  was 
once  the  desire  of  our  hearts.  If  a  crowd 
of  souls  were  freed  from  the  lowest  circle 


CONFITEOR 

"The  genre  of  confessions,  best  devel- 
oped by  the  Romanticists,  of  which  Rous- 
seau is  the  foremost  exponent,"  we  call 
them  in  Bryn  Mawr  literature  courses. 
In  a  certain  small  Middle  Western  town 
they  are  known  as  the  "B —  Times'  Serial 
Novel."  The  third  column  on  the  fourth 
page,  next  to  the  editorials,  the  poem  by 
Edgar  Guest  and  the  "Daily  Paris 
Fashion  Note"  is  devoted  to  a  short  instal- 
ment of  a  thrilling  narrative  of  pre- 
sumably personal  experiences.  The  title 
of  "Confessions"  seems  to  have  some 
magic  power  which  impels  every  reader,  as 
he  picks  up  his  paper,  to  turn  first  to  this 
column.  War  news,  "  Big  League  dope, " 
stocks,  are  neglected  while  the  tired  work- 
ing man,  hidden  behind  his  evening  paper 
on  the  homeward-bound  street-car,  thrills 
over  the  lurid  Confessions  of  a  Deserted 
Wife. 

In  length  Julia,  Pamela  and  Clarissa 
Harlowe  shrink  in  comparison  with 
the  frank  soul-histories  of  these  auto- 
biographers.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  each  instalment  begins  by 
repeating  the  last  paragraph  of  the  previ- 
ous evening's  portion.  When  I  see  the 
paper  at  Christmas  the  Confessions  of  a 
Gambler's  Mother  have  just  ended,  and 
the  Confessions  of  a  Flirt  are  beginning. 
At  Easter  the  flirt  is  in  her  fourteenth 
chapter.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  she 
has  found  the  one  and  only,  and  we  hope 
that  by  next  Christmas  she  will  be  settled 
in  a  vine-covered  bungalow  for  life.  The 
narratives  are  nearly  always  by  women, 
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though  I  do  remember  one  set  by  an  under- 
taker. Wives  of  repentant  criminals, 
young  widows  and  working  girls  are  the 
favourites.  Their  experiences  are  of  the 
harrowing,  realistic  sort,  with  much  psy- 
chological interpretation  thrown  in.  The 
heroes  are  closely  modeled  on  Douglas 
Fairbanks.  The  authors  are  plainly  pro- 
gressive, and  keep  in  touch  with  the 
thought  of  the  day.  Just  now  the  readers 
of  the  B  —  Evening  Times  are  revelling  in 
the  Confessions  of  a  War  Bride. 

Helen  Field  Conover,  1919. 
(Daily  Themes) 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


A   WORD  TO  THE   FOOLISH 

Difficult  as  it  always  is  to  agree  with 
statements  in  a  sermon  brought  to  one 
second-hand — largely  because  the  atmos- 
phere of  church  seems  necessary  for  the 
lulling  of  criticism — sometimes,  a  par- 
ticular sentence  makes  one  really  angry, 
such  a  statement  as,  "Alexander  the 
Great  was  unrighteous,  and  he  came  to  a 
bad  end;  Julius  Caesar  was  unrighteous, 
and  he  came  to  a  bad  end."  Preachers 
consider  all  history  their  province,  through 
which  they  pass  jauntily,  picking  up  a  half- 
truth  here,  a  falsehood  there.  Above  all, 
they  condemn  everyone  who  lived  in  B.  C, 
except,  perhaps,  Socrates.  We  can  keep 
for  Alexander  a  poor  kind  of  unrighteous- 
ness at  best.  He  sold  thirty  thousand 
Tyrians  into  slavery,  but  he  had  had  to 
besiege  their  city  for  seven  months.  He 
burned  a  royal  palace  at  Persepolis,  and 
punished  rebels  by  death — but  these  are 
the  conventions  of  his  time,  and  are 
sins  only  from  our  point  of  view.  We 
think  of  Alexander,  perhaps  without  reason, 
as  a  boy  with  a  taste  for  the  spectacular, 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  Troy  and  sacri- 
ficing there  to  Athena,  carrying  the  Iliad 


and  the  Odyssey  everywhere,  in  a  golden 
box,  cutting  the  Gordian  knot.  He  did 
not  live  to  an  age  when  he  might  have 
been  unrighteous.  Even  supposing  him 
the  most  brutal  of  conquerors,  any  private 
citizen  with  a  tendency  toward  an  over- 
energetic  life  might  have  died  like  Alex- 
ander. One  could  not  say  that  the  hero's 
end  was  glorious;  but  at  least,  even  if  it 
was  begun  by  carousing,  his  fever  did 
allow  him  to  die  with  a  kind  of  lingering 
dignity.  Julius  Caesar  may  have  warred 
against  the  Gauls  for  the  sake  of  military 
experience  and  political  prestige;  but 
though  the  end  may  not  justify  the  means, 
it  helps  to  glorify  it.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a  death  more  stirring  than 
Caesar's.  And  neither  Alexander  the 
Great  nor  Julius  Caesar  has  yet  come  to 
any  kind  of  end. 

Ernestine  Emma  Mercer,  1919. 
(Daily  Themes) 
Reprinted  from  Tivvn  o'  Bob. 


WHAT  TIME  IS  IT? 
You  break  your  watch,  and  at  once 
you  are  in  a  different  world,  a  place  not  of 
certitude,  but  of  dread  potentialities. 
Breathless  haste  is  succeeded  by  breathless 
suspense.  A  sword  hangs  above  your 
head.  Whatever  you  are  doing,  a  numb 
pressure  tells  you  that  you  should  be  doing 
something  else,  or  be  somewhere  else. 
Unknown  claims  bring  a  new  kind  of 
terror.  It  is  said  that  the  first  words  of 
patients  just  coming  out  of  ether,  almost 
invariably  are,  "What  time  is  it?  What 
time  is  it?"  We  dare  not  live  without 
snug  compartments  in  which  to  confine 
activity,  we  dare  not  realize  that  but  for  a 
mere  convention,  there  is  no  time.  Civili- 
zation hangs  on  the  tiny  gold  hands  of  a 
watch.  Ernestine  Emma  Mercer,  1919. 
(Daily  Themes) 
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SINS  OF  OMISSION 
"Cintra,"  long  the  home  of  the  Mar- 
shall family,  holds  itself  just  a  little  aloof 
from  the  village  by  the  river.  The  high- 
way leads  one  across  the  canal  and  the 
single  railway  track,  up  to  the  crest  of  the 
little  hill,  where  it  passes  before  the 
sedate  gate-posts  of  "Cintra."  Under 
magnificent  trees  stands  the  brown  stucco 
house,  modelled  by  some  romantic  Mar- 
shall of  a  former  generation,  after  the  old 
Spanish  mansion.  High  steps  go  up  to 
the  front  porch,  upon  which  opens  the 
"Octagon  room;"  the  two  wings  of  the 
house  slope  backward  on  either  side.  But 
only  distinguished  guests,  or  the  western 
breeze  at  evening  after  a  sultry  day,  can 
induce  Miss  Marshall  to  sit  here  in  one  of 
the  high-backed  rockers.  She  prefers  the 
secluded  little  white-railed  porch  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  between  the  wings, 
where  spicy  scents,  blown  over  the  hedge 
from  the  old-fashioned  garden,  mingle  with 
the  warm  odour  of  fresh  bread  from  the 
kitchen  below.  There  is  a  small  easel  set 
in  the  corner,  beyond  the  long  green 
bench  and  the  table  with  its  books  and 
sketching  papers,  and  its  big  bowl  of  hya- 
cinths, or  stiff,  bright-coloured  zinnias. 
Here  the  rare  guest  may  find  Miss  Mar- 
shall on  almost  any  fine  day  in  the  year, 
for  she  loves  to  feed  the  birds,  or  to  study 
the  lights  and  shadows  on  the  rolling  hills 
beyond  her  barn,  and  her  father's  favourite 
pine-tree.  Old  Mr.  Marshall  was  a  natu- 
ralist, in  his  way,  and  the  villagers  were 
sometimes  surprised  to  see  him  walking  in 
some  lonely  country  road,  for  they  knew 
that  he  kept  two  horses  and  a  man  to  look 
after  them.  He  had  brought  up  his  only 
daughter  with  a  love  for  the  out-of-doors, 
which  became,  as  she  turned  her  fortieth 
year,  more  than  a  foible.  Miss  Marshall 
was  a  faithful  churchgoer,  she  supported 


the  Ladies'  Aid,  and  gave  her  afternoon 
each  week  to  the  free  library;  but  she 
objected  to  the  stuffy  and  disputatious 
atmosphere  of  club  meetings,  and  politely 
excused  herself  from  the  current  events' 
class.  She  was  a  woman  of  few  words,  and 
most  of  the  village  ladies  thought  her 
proud,  though  they  admitted  her  kindness 
to  the  minister's  wife  and  the  box-factory 
girls.  But  all  agreed  that  they  never  could 
understand  Miss  Marshall's  relations  with 
her  cousin  Alexander's  widow,  who  died  at 
the  time  of  the  epidemic. 

Alexander  had  been,  like  Ellen  Marshall, 
an  only  child,  and,  living  but  a  few  miles 
apart,  the  boy  and  girl  had  seen  much  of 
each  other.  But  Alexander  went  off  to 
school  and  college,  and  in  due  time  his 
cousin  and  her  grey-haired  father,  full  of 
subdued  excitement,  took  the  train  to  the 
city  to  see  him  married  to  Louise  Middle- 
ton.  She  was  a  pleasant,  sociable  girl, 
who  laughed  shyly  at  the  old  gentleman's 
grave,  pedantic  compliments,  and  was  a 
bit  awed  by  his  tall  daughter,  three  years 
her  senior. 

It  was  not  until  more  than  twenty  years 
later  that  Ellen  Marshall  renewed  her 
association  with  her  cousin  Alexander. 
There  had  been  occasional  visits  between 
them,  but  ill-health  kept  the  childless 
couple  generally  travelling,  and  their  inter- 
course had  degenerated  into  a  formality 
preserved  by  Alexander  in  memory  of  his 
father,  and  out  of  a  fingering  affection  for 
his  eccentric  old  cousin  James.  And  now, 
in  middle  age,  he  came  back  an  invalid,  to 
settle  on  his  father's  farm,  which  was  the 
greater  part  of  his  remaining  fortune.  Old 
Mr.  Marshall  had  died  the  year  before,  and 
Ellen  felt  a  little  hesitation  about  enter- 
taining her  cousins;  it  was  so  hard  for 
Alexander  to  drive  back  and  forth  over  the 
rocky  pike,  and  Louise  had  so  little  time  to 
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rest.  Would  they  care  to  come  now  that 
her  father  was  gone?  Yet  if  she  asked 
them  they  would  feel  it  rude  to  refuse. 

Meanwhile  the  bright  summer  drew  out 
into  grilling  August  weather.  The  ther- 
mometer on  the  front  porch  at  "Cintra" 
had  never  been  known  to  go  so  high  in  all 
of  James  Marshall's  methodical  journals, 
and  Ellen  felt  that  it  was  no  time  for 
visiting.  Three  days  passed,  yet  the  heat 
was  unabated.  Through  the  Venetian 
blinds  of  her  big  cool  bed-room  under  the 
giant  tulip  tree,  Ellen  saw  the  doctor's 
little  car  come  up  the  scorching  pike  and 
disappear  in  white  dust.  Two  more  days 
— the  same  thing  happened.  On  Sunday, 
after  the  service,  Ellen  heard  Mrs.  Blake's 
voice  from  the  next  pew,  remarking  on  the 
extraordinary  heat. 

"I  see  your  cousins  didn't  get  in;  well, 
it's  a  long  hot  ride  for  them,  and,  come  to 
think  of  it,  I  saw  the  doctor  going  out  that 
way  once  or  twice  last  week — I  hope 
there's  nobody  sick?  " 

"Nothing  serious,"  replied  Miss  Mar- 
shall, very  much  engaged  in  folding  up  her 
small  black  fan. 

She  felt  a  little  worried  as  she  walked 
home  past  her  parched  wheat-field.  Louise 
must  be  too  familiar  with  Alexander's 
symptoms  to  call  in  the  doctor  for  a  slight 
attack,  but  some  women  were  easily 
frightened.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  she 
had  better  hitch  up  and  drive  out  to 
"The  Poplars"  this  evening. 

At  half-past  six  Ellen  stepped  out  on  the 
front  porch  at  "Cintra, "  and  looked  at  the 
thermometer.  Ninety,  and  not  a  breath 
stirring!  Through  the  trees  the  fiery  gold 
of  a  clear  sunset  streamed  across  the  mossy 
lawn.  The  birds  were  silent;  only  a  blue 
fly  buzzed  aimlessly  from  pillar  to  pillar. 
Ellen  retreated  into  the  house,  carefully 
closing  the  doors  to  keep  out  the  heat,  and 


stood  still  a  moment  in  the  cool  indoor 
twilight.  She  felt  sure  her  cousins  would 
not  want  company  after  the  long  hot  day, 
and  she  wondered  whether  to  leave  the 
trip  until  tomorrow.  Hesitating,  she 
pulled  a  few  dead  sweet  peas  from  the 
bouquet  on  the  table.  Yes,  she  would 
wait.  With  a  guilty  sense  of  relief  she 
went  into  the  sitting-room. 

Ellen  stood  long  that  night  at  her  open 
window  after  she  had  blown  out  the  candle. 
It  was  very  black  and  still;  only  now  and 
then  the  northern  sky  glowed  with  far-off 
lightning.  After  a  time  there  was  a  faint 
rushing  sound  across  the  fields;  then  came 
a  rustling  in  the  big  poplar  tree,  a  cool 
breeze;  the  branches  began  to  toss,  the 
heat-fallen  yellow  leaves  below  whirled  up- 
ward, and  at  the  next  flash  there  was  dis- 
tant rumbling.  Then  came  the  big  drops 
with  a  scurrying  rush;  they  battered  the 
roof,  the  branches  of  the  great  trees 
ground  against  each  other  with  a  shrieking 
sound,  the  thunder  came  rattling  nearer 
and  louder,  and  the  forked  lightning 
seemed  to  split  the  sky.  Ellen  stood  spell- 
bound, while  the  house  shook  with  the 
crashes  that  seemed  upon  it  and  all  around 
it.  Once  she  looked  out  toward  "The 
Poplars,"  wondering  vaguely  whether 
Louise  was  nervous  about  thunder-storms. 
The  next  moment  she  saw  the  house,  in  a 
clear  white  light,  nestling  among  trees  in  a 
hollow  of  the  hills,  and  her  heart  sank  as 
she  clutched  the  window-sill,  with  wide 
eyes  fixed  on  the  yellow  streak  that  came 
straight  down  toward  the  peak  of  the  roof. 
The  next  moment  she  realized  that  the 
house  was  untouched.  She  closed  the 
window  and  lay  down,  suppressing  a 
shudder. 

"Yes,"  she  whispered  to  herself  in  the 
pillow,  "I  must  go  out  tomorrow;  I'm  sure 
he  is  ill." 
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Next  morning  accordingly  found  Ellen 
Marshall  driving  resolutely  toward  "The 
Poplars"  in  the  hot  early  sunshine.  She 
groaned  inwardly  as  she  turned  old  Sadie 
into  the  little  lane,  for  she  wondered  how 
on  earth  to  express  her  sympathy. 
The  shutters  in  the  low  frame  house  were 
all  bowed  against  the  heat,  and  the  gerani- 
ums drooped  in  front  of  the  dusty  piazza. 
Ellen  drove  quietly  up  under  the  big  tree 
at  the  end  of  the  house  and  hitched  her 
horse  with  great  deliberation.  Then  she 
shook  the  dust  from  her  skirts  and  tucked 
her  driving  gloves  in  the  corner  of  the 
seat.  Not  a  sound  came  from  the  house. 
In  a  sudden  flash  of  horror,  Ellen  saw  it 
as  she  had  seen  it  the  night  before  in  the 
Mghtning's  glare,  and  gazed  fearfully  up 
at  the  chimney,  the  roof,  the  great  trees. 
Everything  was  as  usual.  The  stable 
beyond  was  intact,  not  a  branch  was 
broken  from  the  poplar  overhead.  Still, 
there  was  no  sign  of  life  within,  nor  even 
the  stirring  of  a  leaf  in  the  sultry  air. 
Sadie  stamped  her  foot  deliberately.  Ellen 
took  out  her  neatly  covered  basket  of 
garden  delicacies,  with  two  glasses  of 
strawberry  jelly  propped  at  one  end.  She 
tucked  the  napkin  over  their  paraffin  tops, 
and  started  toward  the  house.  Almost 
stealthily  she  stepped  to  the  door  and 
knocked.  No  sooner  had  she  heard  the 
brass  bang,  than  she  trembled  lest  she  had 
disturbed  the  invalid.  After  a  long  time 
there  were  soft  steps  heard  inside,  and  the 
door  opened  quietly  on  a  pale,  faded  little 
woman  in  white,  who  instantly  smiled  and 
burst  out, 

"  O  Cousin  Ellen ! ' '  Her  tonewasoneof 
immense  relief,  and  her  radiant  smile  van- 
ished, leaving  a  face  drawn  with  sup- 
pressed emotion.  Ellen  almost  choked. 
She  wanted  to  throw  her  arms  around  the 
poor  little  woman,  but  she  remembered 


how  slightly  they  knew  each  other,  and 
she  only  stammered  out, 

"How  are  you  both,  Louise?" 
"Oh,  Alec  is  ill, — we've  had  the  doctor 
twice,  and — but  come  in  and  sit  down. 
You  must  excuse  everything,  for  we've 
had  so  much  to  do  for  him.  He  was  better 
Saturday,  but  now  I'm  afraid  he's  worse. 
I'm  expecting  the  doctor  any  minute. 
It's  his  heart  now,  and  it  makes  him  so 
weak — but  I  suppose  it  will  pass  off.  And 
how  have  you  been  standing  this  heat?" 

Ellen  felt  ready  to  sink  through  the 
floor.  "Oh,  Louise,  why  didn't  you  let  me 
know,  and  perhaps  I  could  have  done 
something.  Was  it  the  heat?  The 
weather  is  bound  to  change  soon." 

Ellen  racked  her  brain  for  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  comfort,  and  nothing  came. 
Louise  was  shy  and  brief,  after  the  first 
outburst.  She  had  the  help  of  a  country 
girl  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  doctor  had 
promised  to  send  out  an  experienced  nurse 
from  the  village  if  necessary.  Ellen  was 
helpless  in  a  sick  room,  and  she  winced 
at  the  idea  of  doing  someone's  else  house- 
keeping. She  felt  stifled  by  the  oppres- 
sive heat  of  the  little  two-story  house,  and 
thought  of  the  ambulance  across  the  river, 
wliich  might  bring  Alexander  down  to  her 
cool  guest-chamber.  But,  after  all,  the 
appliances  were  here,  and  Louise  would 
prefer  to  be  in  her  own  home.  Doubtless 
he  would  soon  be  better  anyway.  She 
almost  leaped  in  her  seat  at  the  sound  of  a 
motor  in  the  lane. 

"There's  the  doctor,  and  I  must  be 
going.  I  brought  some  garden  stuff  you 
might  be  able  to  use;  we  haven't  much 
this  dry  weather.  Well,  let  me  know  if 
there's  anything  I  can  do,  and  I  shall  ask 
Dr.  Niles  about  Alexander  tomorrow." 

"Oh,  thank  you  so  much, Cousin  Ellen," 
said  Louise,  and  then  the  doctor  came  in 
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and  she  led  him  upstairs.  Ellen  paused 
a  moment  alone  in  the  entry.  Had  she 
done  her  duty?  In  a  rush  of  tender  feeling 
she  turned,  then  stopped  suddenly  with 
her  foot  on  the  stairs,  realizing  the  folly  of 
going  up  now.  She  could  hear  the  low 
murmur  of  serious  voices  upstairs,  and 
under  its  cover  she  went  quietly  out  and 
closed  the  door. 

Dr.  Niles  stopped  at  "Cintra"  the  next 
day,  and  told  Miss  Marshall  of  her  cousin's 
death.  When  he  had  gone,  she  groaned 
aloud  as  she  stood  twisting  unconsciously 
the  stems  of  the  honey-suckle  by  the  railing 
of  her  back  porch.  And  she  had  seemed  so 
heartless,  as  she  talked  of  the  weather  and 
vegetable  gardens!  Yet  what  could  she 
have  said,  or  done?  The  village  nurse  had 
gone  out  on  Monday  afternoon,  in  time  to 
care  for  him  during  the  last  attack.  The 
doctor  had  been  there  since  early  dawn. 
She  wondered  whether  the  minister  would 
stop  on  his  way  out  to  call  for  her. 

He  did  and  she  went,  full  of  trepidation. 
The  funeral  passed,  and  a  lawyer  came 
from  the  county-town  to  settle  the  small 
estate.  Louise  had  no  propertj"-  of  her 
own  and  no  near  relatives.  There  was 
nothing  for  her  to  do  but  live  on  at  "The 
Poplars." 

The  weather  changed,  and  autumn  rains 
set  in.  From  her  window  Ellen  looked 
across  through  the  mist  at  the  little  house, 
so  grey  and  lonesome.  Why  not  ask 
Louise  to  come  to  "Cintra"  for  a  visit, 
perhaps  over  winter?  But  she  would  not 
care  for  the  company  of  a  comparative 
stranger  in  her  grief,  and  after  all  they  had 
little  in  common.  Ellen  was  conscious  of 
a  painful  inability  to  talk  about  the  things 
that  interested  most  people.  And  as  for 
sorrow — her  heart  ached  at  it,  but  she 
shrank  away  from  it  in  awed  silence. 

So  things  went  on  for  several  years. 


Louise,  sociable  by  nature,  saw  as  much  of 
the  villagers  as  Ellen  did,  but  that  was, 
for  her,  little  enough.  The  farm  would 
not  sell,  and  it  gave  her  the  most  of  her 
living.  She  worked  hard  in  her  garden, 
and  tended  her  chickens,  being  rewarded 
at  times  with  eggs  or  young  broilers  which 
the  village  store  would  buy.  She  ex- 
changed visits  with  Ellen  at  long  intervals, 
occasions  to  which  Ellen  looked  forward 
with  misgivings,  for  although  they  were 
most  amicable  encounters,  she  and  Louise 
never  seemed  to  know  each  other  any 
better  on  parting  than  when  they  met. 

Then  came  that  memorable  October 
day  when  Ellen,  going  down  to  church, 
met  an  excited  group  of  people  who  hailed 
her  with  unwonted  familiarity  and  ex- 
claimed, 

"Church  is  closed  on  account  of  the 
epidemic!  School's  closed  too,  and  there 
can't  be  any  public  meetings  till  it's  over!" 

The  exigencies  of  those  terrible  days 
called  out  all  the  tenderness  in  Ellen 
Marshall.  When  Dr.  Niles  stopped  at 
"Cintra"  one  day  to  tell  her  that  her 
cousin's  widow  was  ill  alone  in  her  solitary 
farmhouse,  she  went  straight  out  to  the 
stable  and  hitched  up  the  horse  herself. 
Before  noon  she  was  driving  in  at  the  gate 
of  "The  Poplars."  A  sudden  fright  took 
hold  of  her  as  she  reined  up  her  horse. 
She  knew  nothing  of  nursing;  she  remem- 
bered the  doctor's  instructions,  hastily 
jotted  on  a  slip  of  paper,  but  she  felt 
they  would  not  go  very  far.  After  much 
hesitation,  she  knocked,  and  heard  the 
faint  reply, 

"Come  in."  With  beating  heart  she 
obeyed.  The  house  was  chilly,  and  dark- 
ened by  the  unopened  shutters,  and  Ellen's 
voice  almost  shook  as  she  said, 

"It  is  I,  Louise— Ellen  Marshall.  Shall 
I  come  upstairs?" 
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"I  am  here  in  the  sitting-room,"  came 
the  answer,  so  faintly  that  Ellen  was 
startled.  Her  cousin  must  be  ill  indeed. 
And  so  it  proved.  Ellen  worked  as  she 
had  never  worked  before,  taxing  all  her 
wits  in  a  seemingly  vain  attempt  to  help 
the  sufferer.  The  doctor  did  not  return 
until  late  the  next  day,  and  he  looked  very 
serious  as  they  came  out  from  the  patient's 
room. 

"I  can't  possibly  get  here  again  till 
tomorrow, "  he  said,  and  in  all  her  anxiety 
Ellen  pitied  his  weary  face;  "you'll  just 
have  to  do  the  best  you  can,  and  I  wish  I 
knew  what  to  tell  you.  It's  a  bad  thing; 
you  can't  check  it.  I've  never  seen  the 
like  of  it  before." 

Ellen  had  never  felt  more  lonely  than 
when  she  closed  the  door  upon  him,  nor 
more  terribly  helpless.  A  life  lay  in  her 
hands;  she  could  not  forgive  herself  if 
she  failed  Louise  again  and  forever.  The 
clock  ticked  slowly  through  those  long 
night  hours.  Ellen  tried  every  treatment 
she  could  think  of,  and  longed  for  all  the 
far-away  devices  of  modern  medicine. 
Every  minute  she  thought  the  clock  would 
stop.  The  lamp  flickered,  the  wind 
moaned  softly  round  the  house.  Ellen, 
who  had  been  sitting  with  her  hand  on 
Louise's  pulse,  rose  suddenly  and  put  her 
ear  to  the  parched  lips.  Not  a  breath  was 
there,  nor  any  stirring  in  the  breast.  She 
dropped  back  again  into  her  chair.     The 

clock  dinned  in  her  ears  hideously. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Three  weeks  later  Ellen  sat  on  the  floor 
in  the  same  sitting-room,  sorting  books 


and  papers.  There  were  several  photo- 
graph albums,  recording  the  travels  of  her 
cousins,  and  she  lingered  long  over  many  a 
scene  that  she  had  dreamed  of.  There 
were  well-worn  books,  with  scribblings  in 
the  margin,  and  Ellen  started  as  she 
opened  one,  and  then  another,  of  her  own 
favourites.  She  looked  on  the  fly-leaves — 
many  bore  Louise's  name. 

"I  didn't  know  she  cared  about  these, " 
Ellen  said  to  herself.  She  fell  into  a 
reverie,  gazing  out  over  the  brown,  bare 
hills.  Her  own  home  looked  stately  and 
almost  forbidding  there  on  the  ridge. 
Had  it  looked  so  to  Louise? 

Margaret  Whitall  Rhoads,  1919. 
(The  Short  Storv) 


THE  SILVER  SHUTTLE 
Among  the  tree-tops,  moving  slow, 
I  see  the  moon  to  westward  go 
And  brighten  all  the  wood  below, 

A  silver  shuttle,  weaving  lines 
Of  elfin  light  that  weirdly  shines 
Across  the  dark  woof  of  the  pines. 

I  cannot  tell  what  lonely  fay 
Is  weaving,  ere  the  break  of  day, 
This  web  where  light  and  shadow  play. 

'Tis  naught  to  me.     I  only  care 
Amid  the  pattern,  strange  yet  fair, 
To  see  the  shuttle  gleaming  there. 

Doris  Ellen  Pitkin,  1920. 
(Daily  Themes) 
Reprinted  from  Tivvn  o'  Bob. 
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Nat  and  Lilla  Gove 

Miss  Gove  lives  by  herself  in  the  rambling  old  house  that  was  built 
by  her  grandfather  on  a  shelf  of  land  on  Gove  Hill,  overlooking  the  valley 
and  the  distant  mountains.  Miss  Gove's  father  did  not  like  the  magnitude 
of  the  view  nor  the  wind,  which  in  winter  piled  drifts  around  the  door. 
Therefore  he  built  a  barn  across  the  road  from  the  house  and  directly 
in  front  of  it.  For  many  farmhouses,  this  proximity  of  the  barn — which 
is  common — has  something  sociable  about  it;  children,  chickens,  and 
kittens  play  in  the  road  between  the  barn  and  the  house;  the  farmer 
hears  his  wife  clattering  the  milkpans  as  she  puts  them  on  the  porch  to 
dry;  she  knows  by  the  trampling  of  the  horses  and  the  shouting  when  he 
has  brought  in  another  load  of  hay.  It  is  not  so  with  Miss  Gove.  Her 
barn  is  closed  and  dark  and  empty,  and  seems  to  serve  only  as  a  barrier 
against  the  sunny  field  of  buttercups  beyond,  and  the  blue  mountains. 
Moreover  a  line  of  six  tall  dusky  pine  trees  in  front  of  the  house,  and  a 
post  of  spruces  and  cedars  massed  behind  for  a  windbreak,  add  to  the  air 
of  isolation.  In  spite  of  all  the  precautions  of  different  generations  of 
Goves  against  the  wind,  it  is  still  victorious.  If  there  is  any  anywhere  of  a 
hot  summer  day,  it  can  be  heard  singing  in  the  Gove  pines,  even  when 
there  is  not  a  leaf  moving  in  the  dark  close-set  wood  of  young  maple 
saplings  up  the  road.  In  winter  it  piles  up  the  snow  in  strange  festoons 
and  queerly  sculptured  drifts,  and  often  drives  it  with  such  force  and  so 
incessantly  against  the  old  house,  that  the  world  is  completely  shut  off,  and 
the  song  in  the  pines  becomes  a  roar  of  hate  and  triumph. 

The  village  folk  have  scarcely  seen  Miss  Gove  for  years  and  years. 
She  never  goes  off  the  farm,  and  if  anyone  comes  by  and  catches  her  feeding 
her  few  scraggy  old  hens  in  the  grass-grown  road,  she  runs  into  the  house. 
She  cannot  run  very  fast,  for  she  is  lame,  and  the  passer-by  has  a  chance 
to  see  the  strange  hunted  look  in  her  eyes,  set  near  together,  and  half 
hidden  by  the  short  locks  of  faded  hair  that  fall  over  her  forehead.  It 
is  natural  that  the  villagers  invent  stories  about  Miss  Gove  and  her 
old  house,  but  she  is  eclipsed  in  their  imagination  by  the  figure  of  her 
brother  Nat. 
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I  saw  him  first  in  the  village  store,  a  tall  sinister  man,  wearing  a 
shapeless  hat  and  followed  by  a  black  dog.  He  walked  with  a  peculiar 
jerking  motion,  kicking  his  left  leg  out  first  and  never  quite  bringing  the 
other  up  to  it. 

"That's  old  Nat  Gove,"  said  the  storekeeper,  when  he  had  left,  in 
answer  to  my  casual  question.  "He  and  his  sister  live  back  on  Gove  Hill. 
You  noticed  how  he  walked;  the  Gove  kick,  we  call  it.  All  the  family 
walk  funny.  They're  queer,  anyway.  Why,  all  their  gates  are  tied  up 
with  barbed  wire,  and  their  heifers  are  wilder'n  hawks.  He  doesn't  five 
with  his  sister.  He  just  comes  down  and  gets  store  stuff  and  leaves  it 
there—" 

"Where  does  he  live?"  I  asked. 

"In  an  old  sugar  house  in  Gove  woods;  it  used  to  be  the  best  sugar- 
bush  around  here  when  old  Ganther  Gove  was  young.  When  he  does 
go  up  to  the  house,  he  stays  in  a  little  room  to  the  top  of  the  corn  house. 
You  saw  the  dog.  It  never  leaves  him.  All  the  Canucks  swear  it  is  a 
hup  garou.  He  had  one  that  died,  and  he  carved  out  a  headstone  for  it. 
He's  a  stone  mason  by  trade." 

The  storekeeper  turned  to  another  customer,  and  it  was  from  my 
landlady,  strangely  enough,  that  I  got  the  whole  story.  Mrs.  Babcock 
was  a  little  bustling  soul  with  red  cheeks,  who  thought  my  journey  to  the 
village  in  the  interests  of  a  landclaim  was  an  adventure  and  a  joke.  Women 
didn't  do  such  things.  One  snowy  afternoon  we  found  ourselves  alone  and 
peaceful.  The  hours  stretched  before  us  with  a  length  that  they  can 
assume  only  when  one  is  shut  in,  in  the  country.  I  was  standing  at  the 
window,  thinking  about  the  people  in  the  back  valley  farmhouses;  the 
children  would  be  playing  noisily  on  the  floor,  and  the  women  talking 
as  they  worked,  paring  apples  for  supper,  or  knitting.  I  thought  of 
the  old  Gove  house,  barricaded  by  its  barn.  The  snow  would 
soon  bury  it  from  view,  and  the  wind  must  be  shrieking  in  the  pines. 
What  was  Miss  Gove  doing?  I  felt  a  sudden  resentment  against  her 
brother,  who  kept  her  there.  He  looked  like  a  fanatic.  I  turned  quickly 
to  Miss  Babcock,  who  was  winding  wool  over  her  chair-back,  and  took  it 
from  her.  "I  will  hold  this,  Mrs.  Babcock,  if  you  will  tell  me  everything 
about  the  Gove's." 

She  started  slightly,  then  adjusted  the  strands  around  my  fingers. 
"I  never  told,"  she  said  slowly,  "and  I'd  be  glad  to  tell  someone.    You're 
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a  stranger,  and  I  guess  you Only  you  must  promise  you'll  never 

say  I  told  you." 
************** 

Fanny  Page  was  walking  over  the  snow-crusted  fields  of  late  winter 
toward  the  Gove  house.  She  had  left  behind  the  sugarbush  that  adjoined 
her  father's  farm,  and  as  she  drew  near  the  black  barn  that  hid  all  signs  of 
the  house  except  the  tops  of  the  pine  trees,  she  began  to  wonder  what 
Lilla  Gove  had  been  doing  all  winter.  She  had  not  seen  her  since  fall, 
because  the  snow  had  been  very  deep,  and  lately  she  herself  had  been 
away  at  her  cousin's.  Mr.  Gove  was  narrow  and  stern  and  wouldn't  let 
Lilla  go  out  much.  He  was  known  in  the  village  as  a  "driver,"  who 
spared  neither  himself  nor  others.  Lilla,  though  shy,  was  lively  enough 
when  you  got  to  know  her.  She  could  run  very  fast,  Fanny  remembered. 
For  an  instant  she  had  a  vivid  picture  of  Lilla  hunting  turkeys  through 
the  autumn  woods  at  sunset — the  same  sugar  woods  that  she  had  just 
left.  Sugaring  was  not  far  away  now  and  they  must  have  some  fun 
together.  As  she  went  around  the  corner  of  the  barn,  she  saw  her  friend 
sitting  by  the  window,  reading,  her  yellow  hair  and  lavender  dress  framed 
by  the  long  gleaming  icicles.  She  started  up  at  sight  of  Fanny  and  came 
running  out  on  the  porch.  She  drew  her  in  shyly  and  made  her  take  off 
her  things. 

"How's  your  folks?"  said  Fanny  sociably. 

"Oh,  they're  all  right;  they're  off  all  day  in  winter,  lumbering." 

"Here's  a  dress  pattern  I  brought  you.  Maybe  you'd  like  to  see  it 
even  if  you  can't  use  it.     My  cousin  over  at  Cairo  has  one  like  this." 

Lilla's  eyes  shone.  She  seized  the  pattern  eagerly.  "0  Fanny,  I've 
such  good  ideas  for  clothes.  I'm  going  to  make  over  an  old  dress  of  moth- 
er's for  summer.  There's  no  one  to  see  me,  though,"  she  added  bitterly. 
"I  don't  care.     I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  Fanny.     I'm  going  to  the  city." 

"Why,  Lilla,  I  thought  your  father " 

"I  know.  Never  mind,  I'm  going  sometime.  I'll  know  how  to  act, 
too.  Say,  do  you  ever  get  books  from  Miss  Nye's  Notion  Store,  from  the 
circulatin'  lib'ry  in  back?    Nat  gets  them  for  me.     This  is  one." 

She  rose,  and  drew  a  book  out  cautiously  from  under  a  chair  cushion. 
"I  don't  let  pa  know.  He'd  say  I  ought  to  be  workin',  not  fritterin'  away 
my  time  on  trash.  It  tells  about  queens  and  courts.  It's  about  a  king 
who  used  to  practice  his  own  funeral.    It's  called  The  White  Court.    My, 
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it's  thrillin'.     Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  a  queen  or  a  lady-in-waitin'?     I 

think  sometimes  if  I  could  only  get  there " 

Lilla  went  off  into  a  reverie,  and  Fanny  stared  helplessly.  Her  only 
thought  in  connection  with  queens  was  that  history  was  dull.  Besides 
royalty  was  wicked,  her  teacher  had  said,  and  her  father,  too.  That  was 
enough  for  Fanny.  She  looked  around  the  kitchen  in  which  they  sat 
and  compared  it  with  their  own  comfortable  sitting  room.  It  was  cheerless 
and  not  very  neat.  When  she  spoke  again  she  tried  to  change  the  subject, 
but  all  topics  seemed  to  lead  in  the  same  direction.  It  was  late  when  she 
rose  to  go,  and  Lilla  urged  her  to  come  again.  As  they  stepped  out  on  the 
porch,  there  was  a  feeling  of  spring  in  the  air. 

"We'll  see  you  when  it's  sugaring?  "  asked  Lilla.     "  You'll  come  over?  " 

Fanny  promised  as  she  went  toward  the  barn.     Nat  and  his  father 

were  just  coming  out.     They  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass,  and  as  she  called, 

"good-night,"  Mr.  Gove  responded  gruffly,  but  Nat  stood  still  and  looked 

after  her  without  a  word.  - 

One  morning,  several  weeks  later,  Fanny  went  over  to  the  Gove 
woods  for  the  sugaring.  She  arrived  laden  with  pussy  willow  to  find  the 
steaming  sugar  house  quite  empty,  and  the  sap  boiling  merrily  over  the 
arch.  She  started  toward  the  opposite  door  and  nearly  ran  into  Nat 
carrying  an  armful  of  wood.     He  had  not  seen  her  on  account  of  the  steam. 

"Don't  be  scared,  Nat,"  she  said,  for  he  was  still  staring  at  her  over  the 
wood.     "It's  only  me.     Where's  Lilla?    I  thought  I'd  come  over " 

"  She's  on  the  sled.  She  ought  to  be  back.  It's  been  gone  more  than 
an  hour." 

"Then  I'll  wait,"  replied  Fanny,  "if  you  don't  mind." 

Nat  made  no  reply,  but  dipped  a  forked  twig  into  the  liquid  and  blew. 
A  bubble  shot  out  and  swung  on  the  tip  of  the  twig. 

"It's  just  right,"  said  Fanny,  "quick,  draw  it  off." 

At  Nat's  shout,  Mr.  Gove  came  in  and  the  hot  syrup  was  drawn 
off  into  a  large  tub,  from  which  part  was  poured  into  cans,  and  the  remain- 
der into  a  tub  over  a  smaller  arch  for  sugar.  As  the  last  can  was  being 
filled  the  sound  of  the  ox  sled  was  heard  and  Fanny  ran  out,  leaving 
Nat  and  Mr.  Gove,  dim  figures  in  the  steam,  stuffing  logs  into  the  arch 
to  heat  up  the  new  batch  of  sap. 

Lilla  was  riding  on  the  sled,  hanging  to  the  gathering  tub  with  both 
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red-mittened  hands.  A  big  man,  with  a  bushy  fur  cap,  who  had  been 
driving,  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  pouring  a  bucket  of  sap  into  the 
tub,  and  looking  at  Lilla  all  the  time  across  it. 

"Oh,  you  splashed  me,"  she  said,  and  laughed.  Then  she  caught 
sight  of  Fanny  and  jumped  down. 

"I'm  glad  you  came  over.  This  is  Dan,  and  Dan,  this  is  Fanny 
Page." 

Soon  they  were  all  at  work.  At  noon  they  had  eggs  boiled  in  sap, 
and  bread,  soggy  from  the  sweet  steam  of  the  sugar  house.  In  the  late 
afternoon  they  had  a  sugaring-off  on  the  snow,  and  ate  syrup  candy  and 
maple  wax  on  maple  paddles  that  Nat  and  Dan,  the  hired  man,  had 
whittled  from  a  discarded  wooden  pail.  Fanny  noticed  that  Dan  made 
Lilla's  paddle,  and  when  he  gave  it  to  her,  she  blushed  and  looked  away. 
When  they  parted  she  stood  for  a  moment  watching  Lilla  and  Dan  walking 
slowly  behind  Nat  and  his  father.  Suddenly  she  began  to  feel  oddly 
sorry  for  Nat.  The  sweet  smell  of  the  day's  sugaring  seemed  to  cling  to 
the  sugarhouse,  undisturbed  in  its  hollow  by  the  evening  breeze  that  blew 
from  the  northward  off  the  chill  ice  fields.  The  Gove  pines  would  doubt- 
less be  tossing  wildly  when  Mr.  Gove  and  Nat  came  under  them.  They 
would  be  hidden  from  Dan  and  Lilla,  lingering  behind  the  barn. 

Nearly  every  morning  for  two  weeks  Fanny  walked  across  the  swampy 
meadow,  over  the  muddy  ice-filled  torrent  that  in  summer  was  a  trickle 
filled  with  grasses  and  choked  with  buttercups,  and  climbed  the  fence  rail 
into  the  sugarwoods.  Always,  after  that  year,  when  she  heard  a  rushing 
brook  and  a  song  sparrow  singing  with  it,  she  thought  of  sugaring.  As 
she  crossed  the  pasture,  shaky  with  spring-time  mud,  she  would  wonder 
why  she  felt  so  happy.  The  bluebird  flying  against  the  sky  gave  her  a 
sudden  throb  of  joy.  The  black  trunks  of  the  trees  against  the  snow 
seemed  to  be  standing  in  wait.  All  the  life  of  spring  was  distilled  into  the 
sap  which  she  drank  every  morning  as  she  paused  by  the  great  maple 
on  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Then  she  would  break  into  a  run  to  the  sugar 
house,  which  steamed  from  every  crack  and  crevice,  and  arrive  on  the 
scene  of  action,  breathless  and  rosy. 

She  and  Nat  and  Mr.  Gove  usually  worked  at  the  house,  while  Dan 
and  Lilla  gathered.  Sometimes,  however,  she  and  Nat  went  out.  On 
these  occasions  he  talked  a  great  deal. 
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"Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  fall  of  Rome?"  he  said  to  her  once. 
She  had  to  admit  that  she  had  not. 

"It's  queer,"  he  said,  "when  you  think  how  cities  fall,  and  men  too. 
They  say  there's  not  much  left  of  Rome  but  a  few  rocks  piled  up.  There 
was  a  picture  at  Sunday  school  of  one  of  the  ruins.    Gosh,  it  was  beautiful." 

"I  remember,"  said  Fanny  softly.  "It  was."  She  wondered  that 
night  how  she  could  have  told  such  a  fib  without  realizing  it. 

Nat  went  on,  his  eyes  unseeing,  driving  the  oxen  half  mechanically. 
"I  want  to  build  beautiful  buildings  myself.     I  know  I  could.     Oh,  I 

know  I  could.     In  England,  you  know,  once  lived  some  old  priests " 

He  turned  to  her. 

"Yes,  go  on." 

"And  they  built  temples.  Nobody  knows  who  for.  Nobody  knows 
anything  about  them.  And  they  died  hundreds  of  years  ago  and  only 
the  ruins  of  their  temples  are  left.     One  was  called  'Stonehenge.'" 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny. 

"Well,  don't  think  me  foolish,"  he  was  suddenly  shy  and  self-conscious 
again,  "but  I  built  one  like  it.     Would  you — mind — looking  at  it?" 

"0  no,"  said  Fanny,  who  had  not  much  idea  what  it  was  all  about. 
"Do  show  it  to  me." 

They  left  the  oxen  and  plunged  into  a  group  of  lacy  hemlocks.  Only 
a  few  yards  away  was  a  pool  fed  by  springs  and  by  melting  snows,  made 
inky  by  the  blackened  leaves  of  previous  summers  in  its  depths.  The 
surface  was  broken  by  long  wavering  reflections.  Near  the  pool  had 
been  grouped  huge  stones  of  rough-hewn  white  granite.  The  frost  of  the 
past  winter  had  tipped  them  into  strange  leaning  positions,  and  one  or 
two  lay  prone  on  the  earth. 

"How  lovely!"  said  Fanny,  "but  it's  sort  of  scary,  isn't  it?" 

He  sat  down  on  one  of  the  stones,  and  after  leaning  above  her  reflec- 
tion in  the  pool  she  came  and  sat  beside  him. 

"You  see,  I've  been  planning  to  go  to  the  city  ever  since  I  was  a  bud. 
One  can't  rot  on  a  farm."  He  pounded  the  stone  on  which  they  sat. 
"They  have  landscape  architects  there.  They're  fellows  who  fix  up 
gardens  to  look  like  this,  and  the  city  parks.  They  make  money,  too. 
I'll  show  pa  they  do.     I'm  going  on  the  sugaring  money." 

"How  nice,"  said  Fanny,  "I'd  like  to  go  to  the  city.  They  do  say 
you  have  a  grand  time.     My  cousin  went  there  once." 
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"  I  shall  make  a  place  like  this,  there.  I  think  Italy  must  look  this 
way."  He  gazed  dreamily  at  the  cold  granite  shapes,  frost  tilted,  and 
at  the  leaf-darkened  pool,  then  up  at  the  blue  sky. 

"My  goodness,"  said  Fanny,  following  his  glance.  "  It's  nearly  noon. 
Come  on." 

This  was  only  a  beginning  of  long  conversations.  She  and  Nat  went 
gathering  together  more  often,  and  usually  ended  at  the  pool  to  talk  of  the 
city  and  what  Nat  would  do  there.     Once  she  spoke  about  Dan  and  Lilla. 

"They're  together  too  much,  I  suppose,"  he  had  replied.  "He  isn't 
much.  He's  got  a  wife  and  a  family  of  kids  over  to  Eastbrook.  He's 
cheap  and  that's  what  we  want.  Always  cheapness.  God,  I  must  get 
away — I  must — " 

He  was  off  on  the  old  theme  again.  As  for  Mr.  Gove,  he  was  pre- 
occupied with  his  sugaring.  It  was  a  good  run,  and  he  often  slept  at  the 
sugar  house  and  kept  the  sap  boiling  all  night.  So  the  work  wore  on  and 
the  run  was  almost  over.  Life  in  the  woods  was  more  concrete  and  not 
entirely  a  throbbing  felt  in  the  air.  Birds  began  to  build.  Blackbirds 
were  sometimes  heard,  and  crows  cawed  incessantly.  The  grass  was  green 
in  spots,  and  there  was  skunk  cabbage  near  the  brook.  Swamp  maples 
showed  bright  red  and  all  the  elders  were  yellow.  The  sunlight  was  no  longer 
cold,  and  the  evening  air  was  soft,  and  had  lost  the  icy  feeling  of  winter. 

Nat  had  got  into  the  habit  of  meeting  Fanny  by  the  big  maple  tree 
at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  where  she  stopped  to  get  a  drink  of  sap.  Often 
they  would  both  arrive  early  and  sit  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  on  the 
wide  spreading  roots  of  the  old  tree.  They  would  talk  of  the  city,  or 
sit  looking  across  the  pasture  and  the  brook  to  the  distant  hills. 

One  morning  toward  the  last  of  the  run,  she  found  him  waiting  for 
her.     He  held  the  pail  for  her  to  drink  the  sap. 

"It  tastes  of  leaves,"  she  said.  "Sugaring  is  almost  over.  Now 
you'll  be  going  to  the  city — how  soon  will  you  go?  " 

"Fanny,"  said  Nat  jerkily.  "I've  been  thinking  about  this  going 
to  the  city,  and  I — Fanny,  I — You  wouldn't  want  to — wait  till  I 
come  back,  Fanny?" 

Fanny  looked  at  him  and  then  off  across  the  valley.  "I  guess  so," 
was  all  she  said.  They  hardly  knew  how  they  got  to  the  sugar  house. 
That  day,  the  last  day  of  the  sugaring,  was  long  and  sunny.  Fanny 
trembled  to  look  at  Nat,  to  meet  his  eyes,  yet  she  was  supremely  happy 
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when  their  eyes  did  meet.  She  wondered  dimly  why  she  had  never 
listened  so  rapturously  before  to  the  singing  of  insects  in  early  spring. 
Long  afterwards  she  remembered  how  softly  pink  the  sunset  was,  reflected 
from  the  radiant  sky  on  the  straight  columns  of  the  trees. 

Mr.  Gove  was  spending  his  last  night  at  the  sugar  house,  and  when 
the  others  left,  Fanny  noticed  that  Lilla  walked  with  Dan  as  usual,  and 
Nat  followed  on  behind.  The  thought  of  Dan  and  Lilla  for  the  moment 
spoiled  her  joy.  She  thought  of  apples  that  turned  to  ashes  in  your 
mouth,  and  then  wondered  where  the  connection  might  be.  Slowly  she 
walked  home  across  the  brook,  already  diminished  to  half  its  former  size. 

The  mext  morning  she  had  forgotten  about  Dan  and  Lilla.  She  was 
only  anxious  to  see  Nat.  She  wondered  if  he  would  say  anything  more. 
Today  it  was  she  who  was  first  at  the  old  maple  tree.  There  was 
hardly  any  sap  in  the  pail,  and  it  looked  dirty  and  brown.  She  sat 
down  and  waited.  Whe,n  she  heard  Nat  coming,  she  was  perverse  and 
looked  across  the  valley,  though  she  felt  that  she  must  turn  and  see  if  he 
was  looking  at  her  as  he  had  done  yesterday. 

"Fanny,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  was  strangely  dry.  She  lifted  a 
startled  face  and  looked  at  him.  As  he  drew  nearer,  she  noticed  that  he 
limped. 

"Nat,"  she  managed  to  gasp,  "Nat,  you've  hurt  yourself." 

"Fanny,  I've  got  to  tell  you  something."  His  voice  was  hard  and 
mechanical.  "Last  night  Lilla  tried  to  run  away  with  Dan.  She  gave 
him  all  the  sugaring  money.  I  heard  her  movin'  around  and  went  to  see 
what  was  up.  She  fell  down  stairs  and  hurt  her  leg.  He  ran  away,  and 
me  after  him,  but  he  tripped  me  up.  He  got  away  with  the  money.  I 
can't  go  to  the  city  now."  He  paused.  "When  I  heard  her  I  was  up 
studying  my  engineering  magazine,"  he  added  pitifully. 

"Lilla  and  Dan — a  married  man,"  whispered  Fanny,  horrified. 
"How  could  she?" 

"And  I — and  we — I'll  have  no  money  now.  Everything  is  a  year 
away  again.     I  felt  so  sure." 

Fanny  could  say  nothing.  Finally  she  turned  toward  home  in  a 
daze,  and  left  Nat  to  tell  the  stern  old  father. 

Spring  passed  slowly.  It  was  a  month  before  Fanny  could  get  up 
courage  to  go  to  the  Gove  house.    She  noticed  on  the  way  that  all  the 
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gates  were  tied  up  with  barbed  wire,  and  that  the  farm  looked  ill-cared  for. 
She  found  Lilla  on  a  lounge  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  more  untidy  than  ever. 
Her  leg  had  been  broken,  and  as  it  had  had  no  care,  it  was  knitting  in  a 
painful  twisted  way.  She  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  Fanny,  and  shrieked 
to  her  to  go  away.  Fanny  found  Mr.  Gove  outside.  He  was  changed  and 
older,  and  almost  childish. 

"She  won't  have  Nat  around.  He  sleeps  in  the  cornhouse,  'n  I 
won't  have  a  lot  o'  curious  folks  up  here,  preachin'  religion.  They  can 
guess  all  they  want — they  won't  never  find  out."  He  came  nearer  in 
a  furtive  way.  "I've  tied  up  all  the  gates.  Nat  don't  like  it,  but  he's 
too  busy  runnin'  the  farm  to  take  no  bother." 

Fanny  felt  helpless  and  miserable.  She  wanted  to  get  away.  She 
couldn't  stay  any  longer  near  the  foolish  old  man  with  the  thought  of  the 
suffering  girl  inside,  and  of  Nat — her  Nat — working  all  alone,  and  at  night 
sleeping  in  the  cornhouse. 

Days  and  weeks  went  by.  It  was  fall  again  when  she  heard  that 
Mr.  Gove  had  died.  She  went  to  the  funeral,  which  was  attended  only 
by  the  minister,  herself,  and  Nat  and  Lilla.  Mr.  Gove  was  buried  in  the 
family  burying  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  orchard.  She  was  the  only 
one  who  wept;  the  minister  was  officious,  and  Nat  and  Lilla  were  icy. 
After  that  things  were  worse  than  ever.  That  winter  she  went  there 
only  twice.  Lilla  still  refused  to  see  her,  and  her  visits  seemed  to  make 
Nat  more  unhappy.  The  cold,  dark  days  went  by  and  it  was  spring  again. 
The  farm  was  more  run  down,  and  Lilla  was  on  her  feet,  limping  painfully. 
The  barbed  wire  at  the  gates  showed  a  coat  of  rust.  Then,  one  day,  Nat 
met  her  as  she  stood  by  the  old  maple. 

"There's  no  sugaring  this  year,"  he  said.  "I  can't  get  help  for  noth- 
ing, and  I  can't  do  it  alone." 

"Nat,"  she  said,  "let  me—" 

"I  just  wanted  to  say — I — I  guess  you — needn't  wait — any  more." 

"Oh,  Nat,"  she  murmured  under  her  breath. 

"I  guess  that's  all."    He  walked  away  in  the  direction  of  "Stone- 
henge."    She  did  not  move  or  call  him  back.    As  she  stood  looking  after 
him,  the  picture  came  into  her  mind  of  the  way  the  little  splinters  of 
forming  ice  would  look  jagging  out  over  the  black  pool. 
************** 

At  this  point  in  her  story,  Mrs.  Babcock  paused.     "Well,  I  guess 
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that's  the  end,"  she  said  suddenly,  recalling  me  with  a  start  to  the  cozy- 
room  and  the  snow  outside.  "After  I  married  Mr.  Babcock,  I  ain't  ever 
seen  much  of  Nat.  You  saw  yourself  how  they're  still  livin',  only  they're 
old  now.    There  ain't  no  sugarin'  there  any  more." 

"And  you  were  Fanny  Page."  A  long  silence  fell.  Early  in  her 
story  the  awkward  third  person  had  faded  naturally  into  the  first,  but 
only  now  was  I  realizing  the  strangeness  of  the  confidence,  to  a  stranger, 
after  so  many  years. 

"Sometimes,"  said  Mrs.  Babcock,  "when  I  take  my  butter  up,  I 
have  to  pass  'tother  side  of  Gove  Hill.  Then  I  see  him  settin'  there 
against  the  sky  line,  on  a  big  rock  he  carved  out  and  made  flat  to  sit  on. 
He's  there  hours  to  a  time — thinkin'  o'  the  city.  I  kind  o'  wish  then 
that  I  was  Fanny  Page  still.  And  if  it's  windy,  nights  after  I've  got 
back  from  takin'  up  the  butter,  I  can't  sleep  for  thinkin'  of  Lilla  Gove  in 
that  old  house  with  the  pines  threshin'  outside." 

There  was  another  pause.  I  wandered  back  again  to  the  window. 
The  snow  was  falling  only  lightly. 

"Here  come  the  children  back,"  I  said  irrelevantly.  "Bill  has  a 
striped  bag  in  his  hand.    They've  been  getting  peppermints  at  the  store." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Babcock,  rising,  "well,  don't  ever  say  I  told  you." 

Marjorie  Martin,  1919. 


Newswoman 

Withered  by  frost  and  heat,  patient,  too  old, 
She  wears  a  yellow  scarf  and  strangely  cries 
The  news — a  Grecian  woman  who  has  told 
What  different  tales  beneath  what  different  skies! 

I  like  to  think,  when  in  the  windy  dark 
I  buy  my  paper,  that  the  coin  shall  pay 
A  certain  Ferryman  who  takes  his  bark 
Across  a  silent  River,  for  her  way. 

Hortense  Flexner,  ex-1907. 
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"  Leviore  Plectro  " 

TO  HIS  MISTRESS  ACCUSING  HIM  OF  INCONSTANCY 
How  can  you  chide  me,  sweet,  for  shame, 
When  you  yourself  are  all  to  blame? 
So  swift  your  moods  and  likings  change 
That  oft  you  seem  a  maiden  strange; 
And  how,  indeed,  can  I  be  true, 
When  you,  my  dearest,  are  not  you? 

Doris  Ellen  Pitkin,  1920. 
Reprinted  from  The  Brvn  Mawr  Review. 


A  LOVER'S  PLIGHT 
Young  Damon  wished  himself  a  rose 

That  Sylvia  might  wear, 
And  Cupid,  pitying  the  lad, 

Made  haste  to  grant  his  prayer; 
But  short  the  bliss  and  sharp  the  pain, 
She  gave  him  to  another  swain! 

Doris  Ellen  Pitkin,  1920. 
Reprinted  from  The  Bryn  Mawr  Review. 


THE  HOMECOMING 

Military  police  and  ropes  barred  the  way  to  the  pier,  but  the  crowd  pushed  and 
elbowed  against  them  good-naturedly,  filling  the  street  for  blocks.  It  was  predomi- 
nantly a  crowd  of  women.  The  policemen  and  soldiers  marshalling  it  were  both  patron- 
izing and  jocose,  and  repartee  was  continuous  between  the  herded  and  the  herders. 
Delighted  boy  scouts,  acting  as  stretcher  bearers  for  the  fainting,  squirmed  busily  in 
and  out,  using  their  heads  as  battering  rams  to  attack  adults  where  they  are  weakest. 
The  first  shipload  of  our  homecoming  troops  was  due  at  ten. 

Belle  considered  fainting  herself,  but  she  found  that  by  bending  her  right  knee 
she  could  virtually  rest  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lady  behind  her,  and  she  decided  to 
stay.  Bill  would  be  glad  to  see  her,  and  for  all  she  knew  that  Elizabeth  Baily  might  be 
there  for  him  too. 

At  twelve,  just  as  the  sale  of  chocolate  and  peanuts  was  becoming  immense,  it  was 
reported  for  the  tenth  time  that  the  ship  had  docked,  and  at  one  the  first  line  of  soldiers 
at  last  streamed  out. 
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"Hello,  New  York.  Glad  to  see  me?"  shouted  the  foremost  one,  and  the  shrieking 
crowd  surged  around  them,  each  woman  in  search  of  her  own  to  hug  and  kiss  and  cry 
over.  Bedlam  reigned.  Belle  saw  Bill  among  the  first,  but  it  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  stiff  elbowing  to  get  close  enough  to  attract  his  attention,  and  longer  for  them  both 
to  struggle  in  parallel  lines  to  the  edge  and  freedom. 

"Hello,  Bill,"  she  said,  shaking  hands  vigorously.  "It  certainly  is  grand  to  see  you 
back." 

"Hello,  Belle,  it  is  grand  to  be  back,  and  get  an  eyeful  of  you  again.  There  ain't 
a  thing  in  France  to  compare  with  it."    She  squeezed  his  arm  ecstatically. 

"Oh,  Bill,  I've  been  missing  you  so.  You  know  you  said  to  me  before  you  left,  you 
said  to  me  '  Be  true  to  me,  Belle, '  and  you  can  ask  my  mother  if  I  haven't  just  sat  around 
evenings  without  going  out  or  nothing.  When  fellows  come  round  I  just  told  them  they 
better  get  someone  else.    That's  how  true  I've  been,  Bill." 

"You  ain't  got  nothing  on  me  there,  Blue  Eyes.  Many's  the  time  I've  laid  out  in 
No  Man's  Land  thinking  about  you,  and  when  them  shells  rained  hottest  I'd  just  take 
a  look  at  your  picture  and  go  over  the  top  like  a  rocket.  Once  it  saved  my  life,  too.  A 
bullet  just  glanced  off  of  it.     What  do  you  think  I've  got  for  you?    Go  on,  guess." 

"A  ring  made  by  the  soldiers." 

"Not  by  a  long  shot.  You're  way  off.  A  little  German  helmet,  with  a  bullet  hole 
in  it  that  I  put  there.  Man,  and  you've  got  to  be  some  shot  to  get  these  Germans.  They 
run  so  fast.  I  suppose  you  read  about  the  Mont  Falcon  attack.  Well,  the  212th  was 
right  there.     How  are  all  your  folks?  " 

"All  right.     But,  gee,  I  didn't  know  you  were  under  fire.     Tell  me  some  more." 

"Oh,  there  isn't  much  to  tell  I  guess.  It's  mostly  standing  in  mud  in  the  trenches 
until  there's  an  attack,  and  then  you  go  over.  I  got  a  lot  of  prisoners  once,  and  we  took 
some  towns  and  things.  You  get  used  to  big  shells  sailing  round  in  a  little  while.  I 
got  so  they  never  bothered  me  none  no  matter  where  they  dropped.  We've  done 
our  part  in  winning  the  war,  and  that's  all  that  matters,  ain't  it?  The  ones  I'm  sorry 
for  are  the  fellows  who  never  got  in  it,  after  going  all  the  way  over  there  and  causing 
all  those  female  tears.  It  would  be  some  come  down  to  come  back  without  having 
fired  a  shot,  now  wouldn't  it?  Gee,  here's  Broadway!  Let's  walk  up  it  and  get  a  soda. 
They  don't  have  them  over  there.  We  showed  them  how  to  like  a  lot  of  things  they  had 
never  even  heard  of  before.  There  ain't  any  French  chewing  gum!  What  do  you 
think  of  that?  What'U  you  have?  Give  me  one  with  plenty  of  fizz.  My,  that  tastes 
good.  There's  nothing  like  going  abroad  to  get  to  like  America.  Well,  I  guess  I  got 
to  leave  you.  We're  going  to  parade  at  three.  The  old  city's  going  to  regularly  turn 
out  for  us.  Say,  I'll  come  round  tonight.  Will  that  be  all  right?  You'd  better  come  see 
us  parade.  It  ain't  every  day  you  can.  I'm  glad  we're  the  first  ones  back.  We'll  get 
more  excitement.     See  you  later." 

Belle  watched  him  stride  eagerly  off;  then  she  went  to  buy  a  new  Georgette  crepe 
waist  before  she  went  home.  "Bill's  home  all  right,  Ma,"  she  shouted  while  she  took 
off  her  hat  in  the  tiny  hall.  "He  looks  grand  and  he's  coming  round  tonight."  She 
hurried  into  the  parlour  where  one  of  the  walls  was  almost  filled  with  newspaper  clippings. 
Every  headline  spoke  of  the  212th,  from  the  time  they  were  drafted  to  the  notice  that 
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they  were  going  to  sail  for  home.  This  last  one  Belle  took  down  and  read.  "The  212th 
to  be  the  first  boys  home,"  ran  the  headline.  "Many  an  American  mother  and  sweets 
heart  will  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when  she  hears  that  the  212th  is  sailing  for  home  with- 
out a  scratch.  They  never  reached  the  danger  zone,  but  nevertheless  they  have  done 
their  part  in  the  great  struggle.  It  was  knowing  that  they  and  men  like  them  were  there 
that  put  the  Hun  on  his  knees." 

"It's  just  as  well, "  Belle  said.  "That  picture  never  would  have  stopped  anything." 
She  folded  the  clipping  up  and  put  it  tenderly  in  her  blouse  before  she  went  on  into 
the  kitchen.  "Ma,  Bill's  brought  me  a  helmet  off  a  German  he  killed  himself.  He's 
been  right  in  it  and  captured  prisoners  and  everything." 

Alice  Cunningham  Harrison,  1920. 


Fulfillment 

Very  likely  the  savage, 

Who  moulded,  a  thousand  years  ago, 

The  terra  cotta  jar, 

Irregular,  lovely,  with  thumb  marks  burned  on  its  sides, 

And  finely  pencilled,  uneven  lines  at  the  neck, 

Dreamed  of  a  contour, 

Round,  without  blemish,  smooth; 

As  this  one,  which  I  have  bought 

At  the  ten  cent  store. 

Hortense  Flexner,  1907. 


DISSERTATION   ON   THE   ROMAN   CUSTOM,   AS   EMBODIED   IN   LATIN 

LITERATURE,   OF  PROTRUDING  THE  TONGUE 

(Thesis  submitted  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  1919.) 

Those  whose  education  has  not  included  the  classics  are  slow  to  realize  how  deeply 

indebted  we  moderns  are  to  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome,  not  only  for  our  laws, 

our  science,  our  philosophy  and  our  general  culture,  but  also  for  those  customs  which 

help  to  embellish  existence,  such  as  the  practice  of  protruding  the  tongue.     He  who 

fives  without  reflection  may  think  this  a  matter  of  unimportance;  but  if  he  investigates 

literature  assiduously  he  will  discover  that  the  custom  is  one  of  considerable  antiquity, 

and  was,  in  fact,  practiced  among  the  Romans.    The  first  author  to  mention  it  is  Titus 

Livius,  who  in  Book  VII,  Chapter  10,  while  describing  a  duel  between  a  Roman  and  a 

Gaul,  states  that  the  latter  grinned  and  protruded  his  tongue.     This  event  took  place 

c.  400  B.  C,  and  was  of  no  little  interest  to  the  Romans.      M.  Tullius  Cicero  refers  to 

the  same  gesture  (De  Oraiore,  Chapter  266.)     Already  we  can  see  that  the  impression 
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made  upon  the  ancients  by  the  importation  of  the  custom  under  discussion  was  a  deep 
one.  Its  influence  continued  still  further,  and  in  the  first  satire  of  Persius,  written, 
according  to  Jahn  and  Biicheler,  c.  50  A.  D.,  we  have  the  unmistakable  words,  "a 
length  of  tongue  protruded."  Nothing  could  convince  us  more  completely  of  the 
genuiness  and  likeable,  human  qualities  of  the  Romans  than  this  habit,  which  the 
modern  world  has  inherited  from  them.  It  shows  an  intellect  quick  to  respond  to 
stimuli,  and  in  its  conciseness,  brevity,  and  compactness,  illustrates,  as  nothing  else 
could,  Roman  manliness  and  vigour. 

Ernestine  Emma  Mercer,  1919. 


HYBRID 
Brain,  to  heel,  I  won't  have  you  round 
Where  ordinary  low-caste  dogs  are  found. 
You're  subtle,  well-bred,  ribboned,  and  refined, 
I  thought  that  I  had  trained  you  well  to  mind. 

Yet  you  would  like  to  sniff  round  old  back-yards, 
Board  piles,  old  iron,  and  rained-on  playing  cards, 
Like  any  scrubby,  half-breed  cur  you  see. 
Well,  go  sniff.     Will  you  return  to  me? 

Eliza  Gordon  Woodbury,  1919. 
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